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PREFACE. 


The first half volume of the Biographical Dictionary of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is now offered to the Public. 

A Biographical Dictionary must be viewed both as a whole and in 
its parts. Viewed as a whole, it must not be compared with a selection 
of Biogra2)hies, such, for instance, as the Lives of Plutarch, whose 
object was to inculcate moral lessons rather than simply to tell the 
events of a man’s life. Viewed in its parts, a Biogra|)hieal Dictionary 
must not be compared with special Biography, which has always a 
particular object, and also jbl completeness unattainable in a work which 
professes to give, within reasonable limits, some account of all persons 
who have lived and have done anything for which they ought to be 
remembered. A Biographical Dictionary is consulted as a ready means 
of getting suflScient information for the time, and as indicating the 
sources of further information. Any attempt, then, to produce in any 
given instance a perfeet Biography, would be inconsistent both with the 
object and the limits of such a work. It would also interfere with that 
unity in the mode of treating the subjects which should characterise a 
Biographical Dictionary, in which little more ought to be attempted 
than to give a plain statement of the main events of a person’s life, in 
simple language, and, in the case of a writer, a brief criticism on his 
principal works. 

The completeness which a Biographical Dictionary should aim at, 
consists in comj^rising the names of all persons who deserve a notice, 
and not in containing only elaborate lives of distinguished persons, and 
omitting those of little importance. There are, indeed, many names so 
conspicuous, that, though they are among the most familiar of* all names, 
they still require a very particular notice. There are other names 
which also require to be treated at some length, though within nan*ower 
limits ; but there is a large class of names of persons obscurely known, 
of whom a short notice is sufficient. This last class consists cliiefly of 
writers or persons not engaged in public affairs ; and these are the 
names about which it is the most difficult to obtain any information. 
If a man would obtain the little that can be known, or that he may 

S -yish to know, of such jjersons, he must often obtain it at a cost of time 
ml labour disproportionate to the value of the information. Sucli 
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namea, if recorded anywhere, peculiarly belong to a Biographical 
Dictionary ; but it will sometimes be suiflScient to state the time of the 
birth and death, and the titles of the works of these persons, with the 
addition of a remark or two, wherever that can be done, which shall 
correctly characterise their labours. 

The obscurer names are not confined to any period, but perhaps those 
of persons who lived in what arc called the Middle Ages form a large 
number out of the whole. Some of these names called obscure, are 
only obscure to us because of our ignorance ; and it is not incon- 
sistent with the object of a Biographical Dictionary to rescue them 
from oblivion, and to place them in their proper rank. The names 
of some of our own countrymen belong to this class of almost forgotten 
persons. 

There is no a])solulc rule which can determine the relative length of 
articles in a work of this kind, tliough it must be admitted that an 
important article ought generally to occupy more space than an unim- 
portant article. But the measure of an article’s importance is often a 
difficult thing to ascertain ; and there arc many cases in which the im- 
portance of {in jirtlclc cannot determine its length. The lives of persons 
of whom little is known must sometimes occupy as much space as the 
lives of those about whom much is known, for the want of direct 
evidence can only be supplied in many cases by conjectures and ap- 
proximations derived from other facts, and these conjectures and ap- 
proximations must be given as such, and therefore require a certain 
amount of explanation. In many lives also it is necessary to correct 
errors in previous biograjJiies, especially when the errors have been 
widely circulated, and are sanctioned by respectable authority. Small 
errors may often be silently corrected, but the correction of. errors of 
jiny magnitude requires some accompanying remark, both for the sake 
of the writer and the reader. 

It being essential to a Biographical Dictiomiiy, as the term is here 
understood, to aim at completeness in the selection of names, this must 
be the answ^cr to Jiiiy objection which may be made by those to whom 
the present work shall seem to contain many names of little note. 
Those which will seem names of little note to some people will not 
seem so to all ; and names of little note in themselves arc of some im- 
portance when viewed in connection with any branch of Science, 
Literature, or Art. An example will explain this. 

Pliny, Pausanias, and other Greek and Roman writers have pre-* 
served the names and have described the great works of numerous 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. Of Greek painting not a speci- 
men remains of the best ages ; but yet we may collect from the records 
of ancient writers sufficient to enable us to judge with considerable accu- 
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racy of the style of their Artists, of their choice of subjects, and of their 
method of treating them. Many of the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture and architecture still remain, and some of them can be referred 
to their true authors. Every person will expect to find in a Biographical 
Dictionary the Lives of those great Artists whose names and whose 
labours have been transmitted to our times ; but a Painter, a Sculptor, 
or an Architect may reasonably expect to find also some short notices 
of those of inferior merit ; and from such notices he will often derive 
valuable information, which he must otherwise look for in numerous 
passages of many authors. 

A collection of Biograjdiics, arranged in alphabetical order, is not a 
systematic work ; it has not, as a whole, any connection with any branch 
of Science or Literature ; ^it is merely an arrangement of matter made 
for general convenience. When there haj)pen to be many 2)crsons who 
have had the same name, the alj^liabetical arrangement brings them 
all together ; and accordingly a single volume of a Biograjdiical 
Dictionary, taken by itself, is neither a just measure of the extent of 
the whole work, nor of the space given to any 2)articular dc 2 )artment of 
learning. But when any i)rinciplc of arrangement has been ad(>])ted as 
the best, there is no reason for ever deviating from it ; and as the 2)rin- 
cii)le of arrangement in this work is aljdiabetical, it has been followed 
out strictly ; the result is, that among names which are the same, how- 
ever numerous, a reader, after a slight inspection of the i)lan of the 
work, may find any one that he jfieases with case and certainty. 

A Biograidiical Dictionary may be used for other 2^ur])oscs than that 
of merely referring to it for individual lives. The lives of men wlio 
were eontcin2)orary and in certain relations to one aiiotluu', as 2^oIitical 
personages, teachers of 2>hlloso2)hy, and writers generally, or the lives of 
personages who are in a certain relation of succession to one another, as 
kings of the same dynasty, may be selected out of tlie al 2 )habctlcal 
order, and so read for the piii^^ose of com2>arison, or for the 2>^^u*2)osc of 
combining the information contained in several lives, that is, for the 
pur2)ose of historical study. In order to facilitate this use of the Dic- 
tionary, the last volume will contain tables of kings and other public 
personages who arc related to one another in the order of succession ; 
and it will also contain certain synchronistic tables, which will exhibit 
in their relations of time those personages who have had the chief in- 
fluence on the course of human affairs and on the progress of know- 
ledge. 

The lives will be written with care, and the original sources will be 
examined whenever it can be done. But it will often be necessary to 
take facts on second-hand authority, for no 2^ublic library in London 
contains even all the printed works that a careful writer would refer 
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to. At thC' end of ea<^. life, when it shall se^m to be of sufficient 
importance, the authorities' will Be given ; and in the case of writers, a 
list of their ,j^orks ; or where a list might take up too much room, a 
reference will be given to some place where such list can be found. 
Each article is signed with the initials of the writer, and the name of 
every writer will be given at the end of the volume. 

A word may be said on the authorities which are given at the end, 
and occasionally in the body, of the articles. The meaning of the au- 
thorities is this : they are the materials which the writer has used. 
They may not be all the materials, for in some cases an article must be 
constructed from many obscure and unconnected authorities : but they 
are the principal materials ; they are the main evidence for the facts 
which he states. The judgments and opinions are in most cases the 
writer’s own. If it ever happens, owing to any cause, that a writer has 
not used the best authorities, or if it happens that there are no good 
authorities, the quality of the writer’s materials will be indicated by the 
authorities which are cited. But in all cases the reader will have the 
means of judging of the value of the information, and of testing its 
accuracy. Where the authorities are indifferent, he will see that he 
must be content with the little that is said, or he must take the trouble 
of looking for more : where they are good and sufficient, he will have 
the means of carrying his inquiries further than the limits of a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary permit the writer to do. Some books are quoted 
among the authorities, not as being original sources of information, but 
as useful works, in which a reader may find something to his purpose. 

The titles of the authorities are given either completely, or at least in 
such a form that they cannot be mistaken for anything else ; if there is 
not literal uniformity in this respect, there is at least substantial uni- 
formity ; and this is all that is wanted. The authorities are often the 
same for different articles ; but as there is no one article to which they 
belong more than to another, they must always be given, if they are 
given at all. Against the small loss of space which is caused by giving 
the authorities, must be set off the advantage of having them always 
ready to hand. 

GEORGE LONG. 

59, Lincoln's Inn Fiehis, 

1st July, 1842. 
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AA, CHR. CH. HENDRIK VAN DER, 
an eminent Dutch preacher and theological 
writer, was born at Zwoll, on the 25th August, 
1718. He* studied at Leyden and Jena, was 
appointed pastor of the Lutheran church at 
Alkmaar in 1 739, and three years after pastor 
of the church of Haarlem. At Haarlem he 
was in high repute as a preacher, and even 
the members of other communions often de- 
serted their churches to hear him. His 
manner, however, is said to have been thea- 
trical in the early part of his career, and his 
exhortations too exclusively addressed to the 
more educated part of his congregation. One 
of his hearers remarked to him one day, that 
he had been thinking during the sermon 
what idea the good people in the gallery had 
of such a fine composition. “ If I satisfy you, 
and men like you,” replied Van der Aa, “ I 
|im satisfied myself.” His pride was abated 
in his latter years, and his manner became 
paternal. In 1792 he celebrated the jubilee 
or fiftieth anniversary of his ministry at 
Haarlem, and a medal by the artist Holtz- 
hey was struck on the occasion. In the course 
of the same year he died. He published se- 
veral sermons and works on ascetic theology, 
which are highly esteemed in Holland ; a 
list of them is given in Abkoiide, Arrenber^, 
and their continuators. He devoted his lei- 
sure hours to science, was one of the founders 
of the scientific society (^Maatschappij der 
Wetenschappen) established at Haarlem in 
1752, continued one of its secretaries to his 
death, and contributed several articles on na- 
tural history to its transactions. {Algemeene 
Vaderlandsche Letteroefeningen, Iste Stuk voor 
1798, p. 636. ; Rabbe, &c. Biographic des Con^ 
temporainSi i. 25.) T. W. 

AA, HILDEBRAND VAN DER, an en- 
graver of Leyden, who lived about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. He worked 
principally for books, and was much em- 
ployed by his brother Pieter Van der Aa. 
HU works are numerous, but he seldom 
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put his name to them. Heineken- says that 
they are not worth preserving. Among 
those to which he put his name, are a set of 
portraits of the Visconti family, in twelve 
plates ; and a portrait of the Archbishop Otho 
of Milan, after a drawing by himself foF the 
“ Principum et illustr. Virorum Imag. Lugd, 
Batav.” folio. He made also the drawing of 
the statua of Erasmus for that work. He 
worked with the ^aver, and, his style is coarse 
and heavy. (Heineken, Dictionnaire des Ar- 
tistea dont nous avons des Estampes, &c. ; 
Strutt, Dictionary of Engravers,') R. N. W. 

A A, PIETER VAN DER, latinized into 
Petrus Vanderanus, a native of Louvain. 
His parentage and the year of his birth 
are unknown. In the dedication of his 
treatise, “ De Privilegiis Creditorum,” to 
Hopper, he calls that statesman his cherished 
connection (afiinis sibi unice colendus). An- 
dreas, in his “ Fasti Academici Studii Ge- 
neralis Lovaniensis,” says of Pieter Van 
der Aa’s “ Enchiridion Judiciarium,” which 
appeared in 1 558, that it was publi^ed when 
the author “ had scarcely ceased to be a 
learner.” He took his degree as Utriusque 
Juris Doctor on the 3d of October, 1659. 
In 1562 he succeeded John Ramus as pro- 
fessor of the institutes in the university of 
Louvain. Three years later (1565) he was 
appointed assessor to the Supreme Court 
of Brabant at Mechlin, and in 1574 he was 
promoted to be president of the High Court 
of Justice in Luxemburg, — a tribunal to 
which it was competent to appeal from every 
jurisdiction in the duchy of Luxemburg, and 
the decisions of which could only be sub- 
jected to the revision of the court at Mechlin. 
This last appointment was held by Pieter 
Van der Aa till his death, in 1594. In the de- 
dication above alluded to, he speaks of himself 
** as having made up his mind to relinquish 
more ammtious efforts, and confine him- 
self exclusively to practice ; ” and this reso- 
lution he seems to have adhered to through 

B 
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life. The only two publications ascribed to 
him are of a practical character, and pub- 
lished, one the year before, the other thf 
year after he received the degree of doctor, 
with the exception of the three years during 
which he taught the Institute class at liou- 
vain, he was engaged in the discharge of the 
judicial functions. Ilis name is not men- 
tioned by the liistorians of the busy period 
during which he was a member of the Su- 
preme Court at Mechlin ; and Luxemburg, 
in which he spent the last twenty years of 
his life, was, by the judicious management of 
its governor, Mansfeldt, kept almost entirely 
exempt from the civil dissensions which con- 
vulsed the rest of Belgium. The only works 
that appear to have been published by Pieter 
Van der Aa are, — “ Prochiron sive Enchi- 
ridion Judiciarium, libris <iuatuor ; cum 
ampla et utilissima Prmfatione de Ordine 
Judiciario apiid Veteres usitato,” Lovanii : 
typis Steph. Valerii, 1558, 8vo. ; ** De Pri- 
vilegiis Creditorum Commentarium,” Ant- 
werpitB; apud Johannem Bellerum, 1560, 8 vo. 

Meermann was unsuccessful in his attempts 
to pi^pcure a copy of the first (about 1750) ; 
the other has b^n frequently reprinted. It 
has found a place in ** Tractatus Variorum de 
Assecuratione et Cautione/* ColopUe, 1569 ; 
“Tractatus tJniversi Juris” (Ziletti), Ve- 
netiis, 1574 ; as an appendix to “ Hippolyti 
de Marsiliis Tractatus de Fidejussoribus,” 
Colonise, 1607 ; “ B. Stracchse aliorumque 
Ictorum de Mercatura, Csunbiis, Sponsioni- 
bus, Creditoribus, aliisque Mercatorum Ne- 
gotiis,” Amstelodami, 1669 ; and “ Novus 
Thesaurus Juris Civilis et Canonic! Gerardi 
Meermann:” Hagse Comitum, 1751 — 53. 
The respect testified for this treatise by these 
frequent reprints implies that it must have 
exercised considerable influence on the de- 
velopment of the legal doctrines with regard 
to creditors which have prevailed in the law 
merchant of Europe. An examination of the 
work itself shows that Meermann has done 
iV no more than justice in declaring that this 
brief commentary, “ on account of its per- 
spicuity, neatness, and learning, is preferable 
to many voluminous works on the same sub- 
ject.” The principal topics are, — “ The 
Origin and general Doctrine of Privileges ; 
what Creditors are privileged ; Forms of 
Procedure, by which Creditors can claim 
their Rights ; what Heirs are liable to the 
Creditors of a Person deceased.” 

In the article on Pieter Van der Aa, in the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” M. Guizot alludes 
to the antiquity and patriotism of the family 
of Van der Aa. The name is indeed of fre- 
quent occurrence in the local history of 
Brabant, but it would be difficult to prove 
that all who bore it were connected by con- 1 
sanguinity, or show what was the connection 
of fteter van der Aa with any of those whose 
names have been preserved. An inscription 
in the church of the monastery of St. Marie 
2 


near Lier, intimates that Bartholomew Van 
der Aa, founder of that and two other mo- 
nasteries, who died in 1247, in his 97th year, 
was son of I,,eon Van der Aa, chatelain of 
Brussels. In 1228, the Seigneurie of LenefF, 
a fief held of the chatelains of Brussels, was 
possessed by Godfrey, brother of the same 
Leon. Blondeau mentions that John Van der 
Aa held Orbais and Bo\ ignes in the years 
1366 — 73 ; and John Van der Aa was one of 
the nobles who signed the procos verbal of 
the meeting of the States of Brabant, held at 
(3oteinberg in 1372. On the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1388, William Van dor Aa resigned the 
lands of Hccswyck and part of Dintre into 
the hands of the Diichess Johanna, and re- 
ceived them back to be held of her as his 
feudal superior, with the rest of Dintre in ad- 
dition, as a reward for his surrender. In 
1437, Orbais came again into the family Van 
der Aa by marriage. The arms of the family 
Van der Aa occur frequently in the quarter- 
ings on the tombs of the noble families of 
Brabant during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In the “ Theatre Sacr5 du Duche 
de Brabant,” is given the copy of an epitaph 
in the church of Dungen, near Bois-le-duc. 
It tells that Adrian Henry Van der Aa and 
his wife lie there ; that the former died in 
March 1605, and the latter in November, 
1589. An unfinished line follows, — “ en 
Peter hunnen soon — ” In the “ Theatre 
Profane dii Duche de Brabant,” we are told 
that John Ilinkart had his estates confis- 
cated by the Duke of Alba, for adhering to 
the party of the Prince of Orange ; but that 
Gerard Van der A a, the maternal uncle of 
Hinkart’s three daughters, possessed suf- 
ficient influence to have their father’s pro- 
perty adjudged to them, by a sentence of the 
Count of Brabant (2d of October, 1576, two 
years after Pieter had been transferred to 
Luxemburg), on the plea that they were the 
heirs, not of their father, but of his deceased 
brother Henry, In the metropolitan church 
at Mechlin is the tomb of Walburga Van der 
Aa, who died in 1621, but whose first hus- 
band is mentioned as having died in 1587. 
No documents, however, have been published 
which enable us to connect Pieter Van der Aa 
with any of his numerous namesakes in his 
own time and province. Where, however, so 
many scattered materials abound, there is 
reason to believe that it would be an easy 
matter for local antiquaries to discover, in 
provincial records (for example, in those of 
the Courts at Mechlin and Luxemburg), ma- 
terials for a more satisfactory biography of 
this author. Something might be learned by 
following up the hint given in the application . 
of the epithet affinis by Pieter Van der Aa to 
Hopper. The name of Hopper’s wife was 
Christina BertholfP, and a Margaretta Ber- 
tholfF, who died in 1550, was wSfe of Simon 
Longin, receiver-general for the Emperor 
Maximilian, and Philip the First of Spain, 
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and “ raaistre de leur chambre de Comptes 
de Luxembourg en sa chambre de Brabant.” 

In the ” Bibliotheca Realis Juridica” of 
Lipeniiis, mention is made of a “ Gulielmui 
Van der Aa,” of whom we have been unable 
to learn anything, as author of “ Dissortatio 
de Jurisdictione et Imperio Mixto.” Coloni®, 
1578, 8vo. (Meermann, Thesaurus Juris^ 
tom. ii. 6. ; Fcisli Academici Studii Gencrala 
Tovaniensisj eden te Valerio Andrea. Lov. 1 63.5.; 
Dibliotheca liehjica^ Valerii Andretn. Lov. 
1643 ; Le Gi'and Theatre Profane du Duchede 
Brabant, par ISI. Jacques le Roy, a la Ilaye, 
1730 ; Le Grand Theatre Sacr^ du Duche de 
Brabant, a la Ilaye, 1734.) W. W. 

A A, PIETER VAN DER, a learned and 
enterprising bookseller of Leyden, w ho lived 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth, the 
golden age of bookselling in Holland. He car- 
ried on business, with the assistance of two bro- 
thers, Boudewyn, a printer, and Hildebrand, a 
copper plate engraver. Among the works 
which he published are the great collection 
of Gronovius on Greek antiquities, “ The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Grmcarum,” (Lugd. 
Bat 1697,) in thirteen volumes ; that of Grse- 
vius on Roman antiquities, ** Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum,” (Traj. ad Rhen. 
1694,) iij twelve volumes *, that by Grtevius 
and Burmann on the antiquities and history of 
Italy, “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Histori- 
arum Itali®,” (Lugd. Bat. 1704-23,) which 
consists of nine parts in thirty volumes. He 
also published a similar work, with a similar 
title, by the same editors, on Sicily, in fifteen 
volumes, (Lugd. Bat. 1723-5,) and Leclerc’s 
edition of the works of Erasmus, in eleven 
volumes. (Lugd. Bat. 1703-6.) All these 
works comprise eighty -six volumes in folio, 
of standard books, a number which no pub- 
lisher before or since has equalled. In 
some of these collections, particularly in 
that relating to the history of Italy, Van 
der Aa himself took a part as editor, and 
with credit. He was less successful in works 
which were under his exclusive superin- 
tendence. Towards the end of his career he 
published, under the title of the Gallery of 
the World, “ La Galcrie du Monde,” (Leyde,) 
a work in sixty-six thin folio volumes, often 
bound in thirty-three or twenty -two, consisting 
almost entirely of copper plates, and made 
up in a very inartificial manner from reprints 
of the embellishments scattered through many 
of his previous publications. So little is pro- 
portion attended to in this work, that Venice 
occupies a space more than double that as- 
signed to Great Britain and Ireland; and so 
unwilling was the publisher to leave anything 
unused, that, under pretence of illustrating 
the history and geography of Palestine, he 
occupies almost four volumes with Dutch 
prints from Scriptural subjects. Van der Aa 
took the best method of making the work 
valuable, by printing only 100 copies; but it 


is nevertheless little sought after. Of another 
work usually attributed to Van der Aa, the 
Dutch collection of travels to the East and West 
Indies, “ Naaukeurige Versameling der gc- 
denkwaardigste Zee en Land Reysen na Oost 
en West Indien,” it is not easy to say who is 
the real compiler. In the duodecimo edition 
printed at Leyden, in 1707, in twenty-eight 
volumes. Van der Aa takes all the credit of 
the collection, and speaks of the difficulty 
which he had in finding persons competent to 
translate from the various languages, &c. ; but 
in the reprint of 1727, in eight volumes folio, 
in which his name appears in the preface, he 
admits that the work is only an improvement 
on a similar work bj' J ohann Ludwig Gottfried 
(apseudonyme of the German writer Abelin), 
and the name of Gottfried only appears in the 
title-page. Van der Aa is also, according to 
Barbier, the editor of the collection of travels 
in Asia, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, published at Leyden in 1729, 
and at the Hague, in 1735, “ Voyages faits 
principalement en Asie,” which has been often 
erroneously attributed to Bergeron, who died 
in 1 637, and was only the author of some pf the 
pieces included in it. In Ersch and Gruber'a 
encyclopedia, Van der Aa is stated to be the 
compiler of the classed catalogue of the li- 
brary of the University of Leydel), published 
in 1716 ; but he did no more than arrange a 
.portion of the titles which Senguerd, Gfo- 
novius, and Hey man had drawn up. It is not 
known at whattime Van der Aa*s career com- 
menced. In 1 729 he published a sale catalogue 
of his library, in the preface to which he states 
that from advanced age he was now unable to 
attend with the same vigilance as formerly to 
his business, and that he was willing to dispose 
of every thing at a moderate price without 
reserve. The collection of Italian, Neapolitan, 
and Sicilian history, together with all that 
relates to travels, will, he says, “ be found so 
excellent that nothing can surpass it ; for in 
all my life 1 have not seen its equal, and how 
much time and attention I have bestowed 
upon it, it is impossible to tell.” Between 
this time and 1735 must be the date of his 
death, for in that year a new sale catalogue 
of his library appeared, much reduced in size, 
in which he is stated to have been, when 
living, a knight of St. Mark.” (Ersch and 
Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopddie der Wtssen- 
schaften, i. 4. ; Barbier, Examen Critique dcs 
Dictionnaires Historiques, p. 1. The works 
mentioned in the article, the Galerie du 
Monde, the two editions of the Versameling, 
and the two catalogues, are in the library of 
the British Museum.) T. W. 

AAGA ARD, CHRISTIAN, the most dis- 
.inguished Danish writer of Latin poetry in 
he seventeenth century. He was born at 
Wiborg, in Jutland, on the 27th of Jan. 1616, 
and went to the school of that place. He 
studied at the University of Copenhagen 
from 1635 to 1639, became one of the 
11 2 
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masters of Soroe school in IG41, extraor- 
dinary professor of poetry at Copenhagen 
in 1647, rector of llibe school in 1658, and 
died at that place on the 5th of February, 1 664, 
aged forty-eight. These and a few more 
similar particulars are all that can be gleaned 
from a life of him written by his son Severin, 
and prefixed to the collection of his poems in 
Rostgaard’s “ Deliciaj Poetarum Danorum,” 
where they occupy more than tw o hundred 
pages. Glaus Borrichius, in his dissertations 
on the Greek and Latin poets, assigns a high 
place to Aagaard, whom he calls a second 
Vida. He points out, as possessing peculiar 
merit, his lamentations on the death of Chris- 
tian IV., and his homage to Christian’s suc- 
cessor, Frederic III. To a modern reader 
his most attractive production would pro- 
bably be his poem on the “ treachery of Gri- 
milda, who murdered her brothers at a 
banquet to which she had invited them, in the 
island of Huen,” in which Aagaard has amal- 
gamated three Danish ballads, and turned 
them into Latin verse. (Life in Rostgaard’s 
Deliciae^ i. 341 — 347. ; Moller, Cimhria Li- 
terata^ ii. 1.) T. W. 

AAGAARD, NIELS or NICHOLAS, a 
Danish writer on theology and criticism, in 
the seventeenth century, supposed, but not 
certainly known, to be the brother of Chris- 
tian Aa^rd the poet. He was born at 
Wiborg in 1612, was a minister of Faxoe in 
Seland in 1645, professor of eloquence and 
librarian at Sorbe in 1647, and died on the 
22d of January, 1657. Worm gives a list 
of eleven works by this author, which are all 
in Latin. The most important appear to be 
“’Prolusions on Tacitus,” a work which at 
one time had a high reputation, an “ Exa- 
mination of the Animadversions of Boxhorn 
on Ammianus IMarcellinus,” and a “ Panegy- 
rical Oration on (Christian IV. of Denmark,” 
The rest are chiefly short academical disser- 
tations and disputations, one of which is a 
“ Dissertation on the Digamma,” which was 
published at Soroe (the place where all the 
other works mentioned in this article were 
printed) in 1655, more than half a century 
before Bentley took up the subject. No 
copy of it exists in the public libraries of 
this country, and no notice of it appears to 
have been taken by subsequent writers on 
the digamma. (Worm, Forsog til et Lexicon 
over Danske, Norske, og Jslandske larde 
Mcendf i. 2. 3. ; Bibliotheca Septentrionis ertt- 
ditij p. 102. 337. ; Moller, Cimbria Literata^ 
i.l.) T. W. 

AA'GESEN, SVEND (in Latin, called 
Sueno, Aggonis flJius), is the earliest Danish 
historian. Respecting the circumstances of 
his life nothing is known ; but from his own 
writings it is evident that he lived and wrote 
about the year a. d. 1186, in the time of 
Archbishop Absalon. It was at the command 
of the archbishop, as he states, that he wrote | 
his history of Denmark, under the title, ' 
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; ** Compendiosu llistoria Rt gum Daiiiflc a 
Skioldo ad Cunutuin VI.,” that is from a. d. 
300 till 1187. Another historical w’ork of 
Aagesen is entitled, “ Histt)ria Legum Cas- 
treiisium Regis Canuti Magni which is a 
Latin translation of the law called Witherlag, 
which was given by Canut the Great, and 
republished by Absalon in the reign of Canut 
Vi. Both these works of Aagesen were sub- 
sequently published under the following title : 
“Suenonis, Aggonis filii, Christierni nepotis, 
primi Dania) Gentis Historici qiue exstant 
Opuscula. Stephanus Johannis Steplianius ex 
vetustissimo codice memhraneo MS. Regim 
Bibliothecw Ilafniensis primus puhlici juris 
fecit. SoiTC, 1642, 8vo.” 'I'his history of 
Denmark as well as the “ llistoria Legum 
Castrensiuiu ” by Aagesen, are reprinted, 
•with useful notes, in Langebek’s “Scriptorcs 
Rerum Danicarum,” i. 42. iii. 139. See. The 
Latin of Aagesen is much inferior to that 
of his contemporary Saxo Grammaticus, and 
full of barbarisms. (See the notice and cri- 
ticism on Aagesen in I^angebek’s Scriptores 
Her. Dan. i, 42. &c.) L.S. 

AALST. [Aklst.] 

AARE, DIEDERIK, or DIRK, VAN 
DER, bishop of Utrecht in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the bishops of Utrecht were also 
temporal lords, and powerful enough to contest 
the authority of the counts of Holland, ^'hom 
they regarded as encroachers on the rights 
of the see. Returning from Sicily soon after 
his election in 1197, and finding his revenues 
greatly impoverished by the wars of his pre- 
decessors, he paid a visit to Friesland for the 
purpose of raising money, without giving pre- 
vious notice to Diederik, the seventh count 
of Holland, who, by an agreement concluded 
in 1165, had a right to a moiety of the Fri- 
sian revenues. The count’s brother, Wil- 
liam of Friesland, took the bishop prisoner ; 
the Frieslariders, from respect to his sa- 
cred character, rose and released him, and 
a war began. Duke Henry of Lorraine 
was gained over to the bishop’s alliance, 
and in a battle near Heusden, on the 4th of 
September, 1202, he took the count of Hol- 
land prisoner. “ Then,” says the contempo- 
rary chronicler of Utrecht, “ the bishop, like 
a discreet man, not suffering the opportunity 
God gave him to escape, invaded Holland, and 
plundered, laid waste, and kindled fire in it 
for a day ; on the next he depopulated the 
Veluwe (a district in Guelderland), took and 
extorted money, besieged Zutphen, seized the 
richer inhabitants, and righteously received 
from them immense sums of money.” The 
count of Holland had to pay two thousand 
marks for his ransom, and died soon after his 
defeat. In the war which ensued between 
his daughter Ada [Ada] and his brother 
William of Friesland, for the possession of 
Holland, Diederik was induced to join the 
party of the count liouis van Loon, the hus- 
band of Ada, by means of a sum of money, and 
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the promise that, if successful, the count would 
receive Holland from him as a fief of the 
bishop of Utrecht. After a short term of 
success, during Avliich the confederates laid 
waste Kennemerland, the scales began to turn 
in favour of William of Friesland, and Van 
der Aare easily abandoned his ally, on ob- 
taining from William a renunciation of some 
rights which he claimed over his see, in return 
for a similar renunciation on his part. From 
that time he chiefly occupied himself in re- 
deeming the episcopal domains, which had 
by the improvidence of his predecessors been 
pledged to creditors. He died at Deventer 
on the 5th of December, 1212. (Reka and 
Heda, J)e Episcopis UUrajectinisy edit. 1643, 
p. 62 — 68.; Wagenaar, VaderUtndsche Historic, 
ii. 288. &c.; Bilderdyk, Gesthiedenis des 
Vaderhmds, ii. 72, &c.) T. W, 

AARON (In Heb. (pHN ; in the LXX., 
in the N. T., and in Josephus, ’Aopwr ; in the 
Vulgate, Aaron), an Israelite, of the tribe of 
Levi, and founder of the race of hereditary 
high priests of that nation. Aaron was the 
eldest son of Amram, who was grandson (ac- 
cording to the genealogy given in Exod. 
vi. 16. &c.; Numb. iii. 17, &c. ; I Chron. vL 
1. &c.) of Levi. 

Although Aaron was the eldest son of 
Amram, being three years older than his 
brother Moses [Moses], he was considerably 
younger than his sister Miriam. His mother 
was Jochebed, also of the tribe of Levi. His 
birth, according to Hales’s Chronology, was 
in B. c. 1731, and he was eighty-three years 
old when he was summoned to assist Moses in 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. 
Of his manner of life in the interval we have 
no account : circumstances render it probable 
that he was a person of consideration among 
his countrymen, and that he was not per- 
sonally subjected to the bitter servitude which 
they endured: he is declared (^Exod. iv. 14.) 
to have possessed considerable ability us a 
speaker. 

He married Elisheba, who was of the lead- 
ing family of the tribe of J udah, and had by 
her four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar. 

When Moses, after his long exile in Midian. 
was returning to Egypt (b. c. 1648), Aaron 
went by divine direction to meet him at “the 
Mount of God,'* or Iloreb, and the brothers 
returned into Egypt, and called together “ the 
elders” of the children of Israel, the heads, 
as we suppose, of the different tribes, and of 
the families constituting the tribes, who had 
retained, even in bondage, some recognised 
authority over their countrymen. After 
announcing to them the Divine purpose of 
delivering them, the brothci’s proceeded to 
Pharaoh, to whom they declared the will of 
God that the Israelites should be allowed to 
leave Egypt, and offer sacriflee to God at an 
appointed spot in the wilderness. In the . 
subsequent negotiation with Pharaoh, and in j 


the judgments with which that prince and 
his people were visited, the brothers acted 
together [Moses], although the part sus- 
tained by Aaron was throughout secondary 
and ministerial. This w illingness to act in 
subordination to a younger brother charac- 
terised Aaron, with one exception, through- 
out life. 

In the account of the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, Aaron is not men- 
tioned ; but when the Israelites almost im- 
mediately after their arrival in the peninsula 
of Sinai began to murmur, Aaron is men- 
tioned together with Moses as the object of 
their discontented remonstrance, which show's 
that he had retained his office of one of their 
leaders. Still, how'ever, his office was sub- 
ordinate ; and in the laying up of the pot of 
manna “ before Jehovah,” t. e. in the sacred 
tent which the Israelites already had (comp. 
Exod. xxxiii. 7.), he acted under the direction 
of Moses. In the battle with the Amalekites, 
Aaron w'ith Hur, one of the tribe of Judah, 
and, according to Josephus, husband of Mi- 
riam, accompanied Moses to the hill to which 
he retired during the fight ; and when Je- 
thro, Moses’ father-in-law, visited the camp 
of Israel, Aaron was invited to join him, with 
the elders of Israel, at a sacred feast. 

Although in the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai, Moses was usually the medium of com- 
munication between God and the children of 
Israel, yet on one memorable occasion {Exod. 
xxiv.) Aaron, with his sons Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders, was permitted to 
ascend the mountain, and to see the symbol 
of the Divine presence. After this he w'as 
left with Hur in delegated charge of the peo- 
ple, while Moses was for forty days in imme- 
mediate communion with God. It was at 
this time that he yielded to the idolatrous 
propensities of the people, and made for them 
a golden calf, as a visible symbol apparently of 
Jehovah, to whom he proclaimed a feast to be 
held on the following day. The feast was held, 
and the people, having offered sacrifice on 
the altar erected before the calf, (the idea of 
which Aaron had probably derived from the 
Egyptian Apis,) were engaged in rejoicing, 
when they were alarmed by the approach 
of Moses. [Moses.] For Aaron’s part in 
this transgression he was severely rebuked 
by Moses, to whom he offered a feeble ex- 
cuse ,* and but for the intercession of Moses, 
he would have been cut off by a divine judg- 
ment. (Heut. ix. 20.) He appears, however, 
still to have retained his office as leader of 
the people in the absence of Moses, when the 
latter returned for a further period of forty 
days to the summit of the mountain. 

At the beginning of the second year after 
the departure from Egypt, the tabernacle, 
constructed with such care and cost, under 
divine direction, for the worship of God, 
was set up n. c. 1647, and Aaron and his four 
sons were solemnly consecrated to the priest- 
u 3 
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hood : Aaron himself was chief priest, whicl 
dignity was made hereditary in his family 
the children of Moses remained in the con 
dition of simple I^evitcs. The period o. 
consecration extended to seven days, and or 
the eighth day Aaron and his sons entered 
upon their duties. But the very commence- 
ment of these duties was signalised by the 
death of the eldest and second of his sons, 
Nadab and Abihii, who were consumed by 
“ fire from Jehovah,” for neglect and rashness 
in their sacred office, the result perhaps of 
intoxication (comp. Lev. x. 8. 9.). Kleazar 
and Ithamar, his remaining sons, also incur- 
red rebuke for the violation of some of the 
divine injunctions, and blame seems to have 
fallen on Aaron himself ; but his excuse, that 
the irregularity was owing to his grief at the 
awful judgment which had fallen on his fa 
mily was accepted. The whole tribe of Levi 
was shortly afterwards set apart for the 
service of the tabernacle in subordination 
to the priests, and Aaron presided at their 
consecration. 

It was probably soon after this that the 
altercation took place between Aaron and his 
sister Miriam on the one hand, and Moses on 
the other ; the wife of Moses being the imme- 
diate occasion of the dispute. Miriam and 
Aaron manifested impatience at the superior- 
ity of Moses ; but the intervention of God put 
a stop to the dissension, and Miriam, who ap- 
pears to have taken the lead in the dispute, 
was afflicted with a leprosy, which was re- 
moved only at the intercession of Moses. 

The appointment of Aaron and his house 
to the priesthood had roused the jealousy of 
some of the Levites, and gcave rise to a dan- 
gerous sedition, headed by Korah, a Levite 
and kinsman of Moses and Aaron. This 
was quelled by fearful judgments from God, 
which were stayed by the atonement offered by 
Aaron in his character of priest. [Moses.] 
We have no means of ascertaining the date 
of this sedition ; but we may infer, from the 
cause of it, that it was soon after the conse- 
cration of Aaron, and not nineteen years 
afterwards, as the marginal chronology of 
our common Bibles makes it to be. The 
divine purpose of establishing the priesthood 
in the family of Aaron was further mani- 
fested by the miraculous sprouting of his 
rod or staff, which had been deposited with 
others in the tabernacle for a single night. 
The rod, with the blossoms and almonds 
which it bore, was laid up in the ark of the 
covenant, as a perpetual testimony of the di- 
vine will. 

When the children of Israel, towards the 
close of their wandering in the desert (n. c. 
1609), murmured for want of water, and 
Moses smote the rock with Aaron’s rod, 
which had been laid up in the ark (comp. 
Numb. xvii. 10, 11,; xx. 9.), Aaron shared 
with his brother the blame of not having 
sanctified Jehovah in the eyes of the children 
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of Israel, and was with him excluded from 
the privilege of entering the promised land. 
Mii-iam was already dead, and Aaron very 
aged. At Mount Hor, in the land of Edom, 
the next position of the Israelitish camp, he 
died. He was divested before death of his 
sacerdotal vestments, which were put on his 
elder surviving son, Kleazar ; indicating that 
the high priesthood had now been transferred 
to his successor. He died in the fortieth 
year after the departure from Egypt, at the 
age of 123 (b. c. 1G09). He was mourned 
for by the Israelites thirty day s. 

The passage {Deut. x. 6.) which states that 
he died, and was buried at Mosera, or Mose- 
roth, is evidently corrupt ; but the corruption 
is very ancient, nor can we judge by what 
kind of mistake it was occasioned. 

The memory of Aaron was held in great 
reverence by theJews; he was commemorated 
by Joshua( JosA.xxiv.5.); and the sonof Sirach 
is diffuse in his praise. {Ecclus. xlv. 6 — 22.) 
The priesthood continued long in his family. 
It was inherited first by the line of Eleazar in 
regular succession. It is supposed, that from 
Eli (1 Sam. i. — iv.) to Abiathar (1 Kings, ii. 
26, 27.) it was held by the race of Ithamar, 
and that on the deposition of Abiathar it 
was restored to the line of Eleazar in the 
person of Zadok, and continued in that line 
till the captivity. But the table of descent 
from Eleazar to Jebozadak (1 Chron. vi. 3 
— 15.) does not exactly accord with the his- 
torical notices of individual high priests, and 
it may be suspected that there were more 
interruptions than one to the regular suc- 
cession. Nor is it by any means clear that 
the high priests from Eli to Abiathar were 
of the line of Ithamar; they might have 
been of the line of Eleazar, though not re- 
corded in 1 Chron. vi., which appears to have 
been designed merely as the genealogy of 
Jehozadak, who was high priest at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity. The divine 
promise (Numbers, xx. 13.) seems to limit the 
priesthood to the descendants of Phinehas, 
he son of Eleazar. In the later period of 
ffie Jewish state the succession to the high 
priesthood w as most irregular ; but it never 
appears to have passed away from the house 
>f Aaron as long as the dignity lasted. 

On a high mountain near the ruins of 
’etra the natives show a tomb, said to be 
hat of Aaron. It is covered by a modern 
milding. The spot is much reverenced by 
he Arabs, who offer sacrifices, chiefiy of a 
goat, to Aaron. (E.vodu8, Leviticus, Numbers; ^ 
Josephus, Jewish Antiq. lib. ii. — iv.) 

The Jews consecrate the first day of the 
month Ab, the fifth of their ecclesiastical, 
he eleventh of their civil year (coincident 
partly with July, partly with August), to the 
memory of Aaron. The rabbis have several 
singular notions relative to the golden calf, 
which may be seen in the notes to Bayle’s 
Dictionary, art. “ Aaron.” J. C. M. 
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AARON ABEN CHAJIM (P 
D'^ri) BEN ABR A HAM, was chief ruler of th( 
synagogues of Fez and Marocco. He lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
was contemporary with Immanuel Aboab, 
[Immanuel,] who in his “Nomologia’*(P* 31 1. 
praises him for his great wisdom. He wrot 
the “ Lev Aharon ” (“ The Heart of Aaron”), 
which contains two celebrated commentarie: 
on the hook of Joshua, one a literal iriteri)re 
tation of the context, the other for the mos 
part allegorical. It was published at Venice, 
by Jo. de Gara, in 369 (a. d. 1609), fol 
This is a very rare work, which neithei 
Plantavitius, Buxtorff, nor Bartolocci had 
seen : it was, however, in the library of Abra- 
ham llinkelman, as appears from his catalogue 
(p. 45.) ; Wollf'also says he saw a copy of 
it, consisting of 129 pages, with the Hebrew 
text pointed, which was a commentary on 
the book of Joshua only. The work is in 
the library of the British Museum. The 
author, in his preface, says that it is his in- 
tention to write a commentary on the histo- 
rical books, and hence in the title it is called 
“ A Commentary on the earlier Prophets.” 
But death or some other cause seems to have 
prevented his proceeding so far as the book 
of Judges. There is a copy of this commen- 
tary also, in the same state, in tne library at 
Konigsberg. His “ Korban Aharon ” (“ The 
Offering of Aaron”) is* a voluminous com- 
mentary on the book “ Siphra,” [Abba,] 
which is held in high estimation by the Jews, 
and is of great antiquity, but the author is un- 
certain. The “ Siphra ” has been attributed 
to various authors, all of whom lived in the 
second and third centuries of the Christian 
tera. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth, liabbin. 90.; 
Juchasirij p. 60. &c.) It is an allegorical com- 
mentary on the book of Leviticus, and is com- 
monly known among the Jews as “Torath 
Oohanim ” (“ The Law of the Priesthood ”). 
The “Korban Aharon” w^as published at 
Venice, in 1609, in fol. In the “Middoth 
Aharon ” (“ The Ways or Manners of A aron ”), 
the author comments at large on Rabbi Is- 
mael’s thirteen ways of interpreting Scripture: 
it was published with the “ Korban Aharon.” 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 118. iii. 74.*, Bar- 
toloccius, BiblioOi, Mag. Bab. i, 90.) 

C. P. II. 

AARON ABHAS(I!5^N3N injINH), called 
also Aaron Aves, a learned rabbi, who edited 
the “ Chagiga ” (a treatise belonging to the 
Talmud), with the commentaries of the rabbis 
thereon, which was published at Amsterdam, 

A. M. 5466 (a. d. 1706), in folio. lie also su- 
perintended an edition of the book of Aaron 
Chiijim called “Matteh Aharon” (thus in 
Wolff), printed at Amsterdam, 5463 (a. d. 

* Called by the Jc*w8 the lesser computation, and 
generally used at the foot of their title-pages. It be- 
gins from the year of the world .5000, according to their 
chronology, which allow’f only 3700 years irora the 
Creation to the beginning of the Christian sera. The 
above date is therefore equivalent to a. m. .5369. 
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1703). (Wollius, BibUoth. Ilebr. iii. 80. iv. 
774.) C.P.H. 

AARON ABiiA (n’*nK ]nn«n), a 
Spanish rabbi, the author of a 5 \ork entitled, 
“ Opiniones sacadas de los mas autenticos 
y Antiguos Philosophos que sobre la Alina 
escrivieron,” or “ Opinions drawn from the 
most authentic and ancient Philosophers who 
have written on the Soul.” "J’his book is cited 
in the “ Bibliotheca Menarsiana ” (p. 218.), 
but we are not iold whether it is in print or 
MS. ; neither do we find any further notice 
of the author, or when he lived. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON ABIOB, or AVIOB (inHN 
31NUN), a rabbi who lived towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, and wrote “ Shemen 
Hamor” (“ Oil of Myrrh”), (^Esther, ii. 12.), 
which is a literal commentary on the book 
of Esther, collected from the commentaries 
of the rabbis. It was printed at Thessaionica, 
A. m.5361 (a.d. 1601), by Abraham ben Ma- 
tatja, with the Hebrew text of the l^ok of 
Esther in the centre of the pa^e. Le Long 
incorrectly calls him Aaron Anob. He was- 
probably a native of Asia Minor. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 113. iii. 70.; Le Long, Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, ii. 596.) O. P. H. 

AARON ABRAHAM (DH-llK |nn«n), 
a rabbi, wrote “ Iggereth Hattaamim” (“ An 
Epistle on the Senses, ” i. e. of Scripture), in 
which he illustrates various passages of Scrip- 
ture according to the Cabbala. He is thought to 
be the same as the author of “ Sepher Hack- 
arnajim,” which appeared at Slawkow in Bo- 
hemia (Salcovii), a.d. 1706, in 4to., in the 
title of which he is called Aaron the Kardinian 
exile, who wrote the book “ Iggereth Taa- 
mim.” This is also a cabbalistical commentary, 
for the most part in explanation of the name 
Jehovah. It is probable that he lived about 
the end of the sixteenth century, as Wolff 
gives 1585 as the date of his tract, though he 
says that the only edition which he had seen 
was in the library of Oppenheimer, without 
place or date, but ou the back of the binding 
was the date a.m. 5434 (a. d. 1 674). (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 1 14. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 
AARON BEN ABRAHAM ABZA 
DnnnK P innN), a rabW, a native 
)f Donijivitz in Podolia, was the author of 
lie “ Toldoth Aharon,” or “ Generations of 
Aaron” {Num. iii. 1.), which consists of 
observations on the “ Bava Kamma.” This 
work was printed at Lublin in Poland, a. m. 
5442 (A. D. 1682), in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON ACHARON (fnnNn piHN), 
e. “ Aaron the Latter,” or “ the Younger,” 
as an eminent rabbi among the Karaite Jews, 
sect distinguished by their rejection of the 
.uthority of rabbinical tradition. He was born 
at Nicomedia, or, according to Mordechai 
(himself a Karaite rabbi of later date), “ in 
the synagogue of new Egypt,” and lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. His 
B 4 
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father s name was Elias. He was a writer 
of good repute among those of his own 
sect, and was accounted, as Professor Trig- 
land of Leyden, in his ** Diatribe de Secta 
Karasoruin,*’ subjoined by Wolff to bis edi- 
tion of Mordechai (Mardocfissi, Notitia 
'Xaraotum, ed. Job. Chris^h, WollliiSi 
Hatttborgi ^t Lipsiss, 1714)^ infonns us, “a 
man of great wisdom, and an admirable pbUd- 
-sopher.” His works were as foUow ,1. “ As 
Chaiim, or Etz Chajim” (“ the Tree of Life **) ; 
•a philosophic and theological dissertation, 
like the “ More Nevochim ” of MaimOnides, 
whom the writer designed to’confute. 2. ^ Gan 
Eden” (“ the Garden of Eden”), also called 
“ Sepher Mitzwoth” (“Book of Precepts”). 
This work contains a full statement of the 
doctrines and practices of the Karaites, and 
is drawn up with an especial view to the con- 
>^t$ation of the rabbinical writers, Shelomo or 
Momon ben Isaac (otherwise Rase hi) and 
A ben Ezra. It was long held in great esteem 
by the Karaite Jews. The work known as 
“ More or Moreh Aharon ” (“ Aaron the 
Teacher, or Aaron’s Teacher, ”) appears to be 
taken from this ; though Wolff (JBibliotheca 
Hebrcea^ torn. i. p. 115.) thinks it not clear 
whether the two works are not entirely 
distinct. 3. “ Cether Torah ” (“ the Crown 
of the Law”), a subtle and diffuse commentary 
on the Pentateuch, in which he often animad- 
verts upon the commentary of Aaron sur- 
named llarishon. These are the only works 
ascribed to this Aaron by Mordechai ; but 
the following are noticed by Wolff (Bibl. 
JJebr.) as being attributed to him : — 4.“ Not- 
zer Emunim” (“ the Guardian of the Faith”), 
a treatise on the first principles of the law. 
This is expressly stated to be his in the 
work itself. It is said to have been finished, 
A. D. 1346. 5. “ A Treatise on Sacrifices.” 

6. “ A Commentary on Isaiah,” extending to 
chap. lx. This is perhaps the commentary 
of Aaron Harishon, and ascribed by mistake 
to this Aaron. The first three works are 
here given in the order in which they are 
supposed to have been written ; 1 and 2 are 
cited in 3. (Wolfius, Biblioih. IJebr.; Mar- 
dochsDus, JVotitia Karmorum.') J. C. M, 
AARON of Alexandria. [Ahbun.] 
AARON BEN ASHER (12 |nn« '"I 
1^^ nC^^D), or R. AARON BAR 

MOSES (of the tribe of Asher), is also called 
Aaron Bar Berabbi Moses. He is usually 
spoken of by Hebrew writers in conjunction 
with R. Moses Ben David, of the tribe of 
Naphtali, both of them being celebrated 
Masoritic doctors, and differing considerably 
in their readings and interpretations of the 
manuscript of the Scriptures, and more es- 
pecially^ of the Pentateuch, and also in their 
opiuions as tp the application of the vowels 
and other points, Their various readings 
are printed at the end of the “ Mickra Ge- 
dolab,” that is, the Biblia Rabbinica, or rab- 
binical editions of the Bible, printed at Venice 
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and Basil, under the title of “ I'eluph ben Bene 
Asher uben Bene Naphtali” (“ the Dissen- 
sion between the Sons of Asher and the Sons 
of Naphtali”). Indeed, these two celebrated 
Jewish doctors are genend)^ referred to by 
these abbreviate appellations i nam^yt Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali (Bee 2emadi 
David*' Of Gansitts^ av 4707« She alsotkd 
“ ShalaheHetb Hakkdbbda,’* where idiey icfe 
spoken of both as the' iMm of Aeber and the 
son of Naphtali, and by their names in foU, as 
given above.) One rabbi only, Elias ^ JU- 
vite, has a different opinion ; who, in his third 
preface to his book entitled “ Masoreth Ham- 
masoreth,” calls the son of Naphtali, Jacob 
Ben Naphtali. They were both rulers, or 
heads of colleges, according to the same Elias. 
Ben Asher, if we may trust the book “ Dc 
Accentibus,” which is contaiued in the 
editio princeps of the Venice Bible, under 
the name of Asher, was a native of Tiberias, 
and probably head of the College of Pales- 
tine. In Tiberias, a city of Palestine on the 
shores of the lake of Genesareth, which was 
also called the sea of I’iberias, there was a 
celebrated college, even as late as the time 
of Abraham Aben Ezra [Abf.n Ezra], in 
which were professors very learned in the 
Mosaic law^ who laboured with incredible 
diligence in correcting and transcribing the 
books of the Holy Scriptures, as Aben Ezra 
himself bears testimony, in “Parashia The- 
ruma,” cap. 25. on Exod,, where he says, “ I 
saw the manuscripts, corrected by the learned 
Tiberians; and fifteen of their elders declared 
to me that they had gone three times entirely 
through them, and marked every word and 
point, and noted every error.” 

It is of this college that Ben Asher is sup- 
posed to have been the head, as his readings 
were adopted not only by the Tiberians, but 
by all the synagogues dispersed throughout the 
Roman empire. From this we ipay also collect 
that the other presided at Babylon, especially as 
the Jerusalemite or Western Jews adopted the 
readings of Ben Asher, while the Babylonian 
or Eastern Jews follow the readings of Ben 
Naphtali. Bartolocci indeed (i. 93.) combats 
the opinion of Cappellus, who, in his “Arcanum 
Punctationis Revelatura,” calls Ben Asher 

Doctor Tiberiensis,” as well as the testi- 
mony of i.eusden, who, in his dissertation 
“ De Genuina Punctorum Antiquitate ” 
(p. 117.), affirms that he taught in Palestine. 
Bartolocci asserts that they both lived in 
Babylon about the year of the world 4794 
(a.b. 1034), for which he quotes “ Shalshel- 
leth Hakkabbala” (p. 38.) [R. Gedalia]. But 
on turning to “ Shalshelleth ” (/oc. cit.) we 
find nothing but the time at which they lived, 
as above, and which in “ Zemach David” is 
given as a. m. 4797 (a. d. 1037). This shows 
Genebrardus. to have been in a great error, 
when, in his “ Chronographia ” (p. 181. and 
451.), he affirms that they were both princes 
of Israel, -who, in a. d. 476, laboured together 
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at the invention of the points for we cannot 
help giving greater weight to the testimony 
of the learned Jews whom we have referred 
tOf more especially as Maimoni4^ ** Jad 
ClhaS^k|t (c. viii.)y a^?eea with thm. The 
•^fihalsheUeth*' dm however, «peh* 
the t^e at. :Whieh they. Hved, 
Ms states they Rourhlhedm^at^ 

hetweeit the Jjroar 470Q afid 4^4^ 
Akd ia. Morintut, J|i. his ^ Opnscula Hebr^-. 
Samarltica**'(pbl40.]^ says that they lived about, 
or shortly after,: a. o. 940. These two learned 
MaSorifes must not be confounded with the 
inventors of^ the vowels and points, either 
as being among their original inventors, as 
Raim. Martini has done, in his “ Pugio Fidei” 
(p. 3. diss. 3. c. 19.), or as having made ad- 
ditions to and improvements in them, as does 
Lud. Cappellus, in the “Arcanum Punc- 
tationis Revelatum,” and Jo. Morinus, in the 
“ Exercitt. Biblic.” (p. 410). A full exami- 
nation of this important question is contained 
in the admirable treatise of Jo. Buxtorff, “De 
Punctorum Antiquitate et Origine,” p. J265. 
Ac. Bartolocci, {Biblioth. liab. i. 93.) by a 
singular error, confounds the various readings 
of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, and gives 
them as the same 'with those called “ Haluphc 
sheben Maorbe Umidanche” (“ between the 
Easterns and the Westerns ”). But these latter 
differ altogether from the former, being, in the 
first place, of more ancient date, aud treating 
of the consonants only ; while the former, as 
above stated, are chiefly, if not entirely, con- 
fined to the vowels and accents. No doubt 
this error arose from the note at the end of the 
Rabbinical Bibles, which says that the Orien- 
tals follow the readings of Naphtali, and the 
Occidentals those of Asher, which led Barto- 
locci to suppose that the Oriental and Occi- 
dental readings were no other than those of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali. ( Wolfius, B/b/. Hehr, 
i, 126. ; Bartoloccius, BibUoth. Rabbin, i. 93.) 

The other works attributed to Ben Asher 
are “ Shagnar Hattagamim,” an introduction 
to the accents, which is found at the end 
of the Rabbinical Bible of Bomberg, but 
should not be confounded with the “ Shagnar 
llannigginoth,” at the end of the “Biblia 
Kabbinica Buxtorfii.” 

“ Dickruck,” a ^ammar, is also attributed 
to him, in the Pugio of Raim. Martini ; 
but Buxtorff (X)c Punctorum Antiquitate^ 
p, 164.) thinks that in this case we should 
read Ben Ezra for Ben Asher, as the very 
words quoted by Martini are found in a 
grammatical work of A ben Ezra. 

Those who would know more of these 
various readings of the sons of Naphtali and 
Asher may consult Lud. Ca|mellus, Critica 
Sacra, iii. ; Buxtorfius, Anti-Uritic. p. 513. ; 
Hottingerus, Thesaurus Philologicus ; Jo. 
Leusden in Philologo Hebrceo, p. 1 1 7 . (Wolfius, 
BibUoth. Hebr. i, 127. iii. 79. ; Bartoloccius, 
BibUoth. Mag. Bab. i. 93. ; Biblia Hebrcea, 
cum Comm. Rabbin, iv. ad finem.*) C. P. H. 
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AARON BEN BENJAMIN SEEV ("") 
3NT ]2 inn«), was chief rabbi ‘of 

Mark in Westphalia, and in Pomerania, to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. 
His notes are printed in the margins of 
various Hebrew .books. (Wolfius, BibUoth. 
J5feir.iif.73i)-'* C.P.H. 

AARON SRN BENJAMIN (inn« -t 
' p);-a rabbi' of ' Prague, in Bohemia. 
His work called *^Ztkron Aharon*’ (“The 
.Monn|poient of Aanm ”), which consists of in- 
structions how to act when death approaches^ 
appeared af Prague a. si. 5443 (a. d. 1683), in 
4to. He died in 1691. C. P. H. 

AARON BERACHIA (n'Din pnnN "1), 
BEN RABBI MOSIS BERABBI NACH- 
MIAH DE MODENA, was a celebrated 
Italian "rabbi, who wrote the book called 
“Maavar Jabbok” (“The Ford Jabbok ”), 
(Gen. xxxii. 22.), an ascetic and moral trea* 
tise on holy living and dying ; it is divf^H 
into five parts, as follow : — 

1. “ Siphte Tzedek ” (“ The Lips of Jus- 
tice ” (Prov. xvi. 13.), which is subdivided 
into 40 heads, and treats of visiting the sick, 
and praying with them, and other matters 
concerning the dying, and prayers and ce- 
remonies to be used at funerals, &e. 

2. “Sephatli Emeth ” (“ The Lip of Truth ”) 
(Prov. xii. 19.), consisting of 37 heads, which 
treat of the soul, and what should be done 
while it is departing from the body ; also' 
how the dead body should be treated and 
clothed, with other matters regarding the 
dead. 

3. “ Siphte Renanoth ” (“ The Lips of the 
Singers ”), (Ps. Ixiii. 6.) in 46 heads, follows 
up the same subject, and treats principally of 
the duties of those who are present with the 
departed, and of the whole ceremonial of se- 
pulture. 

4. “ Athar A nan Ilacketoreth ” (“ The 
Vapour of the Cloud of Incense” (Ezek. 
viii. II.), is again subdivided into three parts, 
each with its own separate title. All the 
parts follow up the same subject, among which 
are the order for reading the Mishna, in- 
structions for reading the Scriptures for every 
day in the week,wiih various matters concern- 
ing the soul, also concerning the pains of 
hell, on works of mercy. See. 

5. “ Imre Noam ” (“ Pleasant Elo- 

quence ”) (Prov. XV. 26.), in 42 heads, which 
are spiritual and cabbalistical discourses con- 
cerning the soul, &c. This work was printed 
at Mantua, a. m. 5386 (a.t>. 1626), in 4to. It 
has been several times abridged by later rab- 
bis. (Bartoloccius, BibUoth, Mag. Rob. i. 89. ; 
Wolfius, BibUoth. Ilebr. i. 117. iii. 73.) 

C.P.IT. 

AARON COHEN ([nan innN n), 
Aaron the priest, one of the race of the priest- 
hood, a rabbi who lived, according to Abr. 
Zacuti, A. M. 4094 (a. d. 1334) (Juchasin^ 
p. 133.) He wrote a work t^alled “Arch- 
oth Chajim Hearuk ” (“the. Long Paths of 
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Life ”), M'hicli, as Bartolocci says, compre* 
heads various admonitions and moral precepts 
for the conduct of life : he also wrote “ Joreh 
Death Hearuk ” (“ Knowledgeexhibitedam 
ply ”), which is a treatise on ethics. 

Bartolocci adds, that he wrote the “ Se- 
pher Toldoth Aharon,” but Wolff assigns ii 
to Aaron Pisaurensis. We do not find thai 
any of his works are in print. ( Wolfius, Bill. 
JJebr. i. 122. iii. 76.; Bartolocciiis, Bib. Mag. 
Bab. i. 22. ,* ZiberJuchasin, p. 133.) C. P. H. 

AARON COHEN (inDH that 

is, “ the priest,” a Ragusan rabbi, who died 
some time previous to 1656, wa.s the grandson, 
by his daughter, of Rabbi Solomon Ohef, 
whence he is also called Aaron Cohen Ohef. 
He wrote “ Zeckan Aharon ” (“ Aaron’s 
Beard ”), which he subjoined to the commen- 
tary of Solomon Ohef called “ Shemen llat- 
tob” (“ the Good Oil”): and they appeared 
together at Venice a. m.5417. (a.d. 1 157) in fol. 
He appears to have named his own discourses 
“ Aaron’s Beard,” in his character of a dis- 
ciple, who received his knowledge “ the 
Good Oil,” from his master, which flowed 
through him to the world, as from the beard 
of Aaron. (^Psalm cxxxiii. 2.) These works 
are literal and allegorical commentaries on 
the Pentateuch, and other books of the Bible. 
Aaron also adds a short comment on ** Bera- 
choth,” “ Shubbath,” and other treatises of 
the Talmud. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hcbr. i. 122. 
iii. 76.) C.P.H. 

AARON COHEN BERACHIA (n 
tnDH }nnN), a Jewish rabbi, who 
lived in the middle and towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote “ Pirche 
Kehunah ” (“ Flowers of the Priesthood ”), 
that is, an exposition of the tracts of the Ghe- 
mara and Tosephoth, called “Bava Kamina,” 
and “ Bava Mezia,” “ Ketuvoth,” “ Gittin,” &c. 
He was also the author of “ Matteh Aharon ” 
(“ the Rod of Aaron ”), a title taken from 
Numbers^ xvii. 23. This is a book of ques- 
tions and answers, in two parts. Both works 
were edited by the author’s son, and published 
at Amsterdam, the latter, a. m. 5463 (a. d. 

1 703), in folio, and the former, a. m. 5469 (a. d. 
1709), in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblivlh. llehr. iii. 
76.) C.P.H. 

AARON BE DOMO LEONIS. [David 
Dausiian.I 

AARON BEN ELIEZER (P fnriNn 
ELEAZER, president of the se- 
nate in the synagogue of Zemphelburg in 
Poland, wrote “ Korban Aharon ” (“ the Of- 
fering of Aaron ”), a compendium of all the 
rites and ceremonies which are contained in 
th#* book called “ Torath Chataath ” (“ the 
Laws of Sin ”), and it also treats* of things 
lawful and unlawful. It was printed at Am- 
sterdam, A. M. 5450 (a. d. 1690). (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 1 16. iii. 72.) C. P. H. 

AARON DE FONSE CA. [Fonse'ca.] 

AARON HARISHON (PK^N^H fnHN) 
i. e. ** Aaron the Former,” or “ the Elder,” 
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was a Karaite rabbi, who lived near the close 
of the thirteenth century. Little is known of 
him cxce^ 

and that he followed the profession of physic, 
and resided, for a time at least, at Constanti- 
nople. Basnage infers that he lived in western 
Europe, from his having in some of his works 
attacked the practices of the German Jews ; 
but as Basnage has ascribed to him two of 
the works of Aaron Acharon, the inference 
is not to he trusted. WolfF suspects from 
the title, “ Saint of God,” which Mordechai re- 
peatedly gives him, that this Aaron suffered 
jMjrsecution on account of his religion, the 
Jewish writers being accustomed to give the 
title of saint to their martyrs. His principal 
writings areas follow : — 1. “ Hammuchbar ” 
(“ the Chosen”), more fully, “ the Chosen (or 
Choice) of the Upright” (Wolff. Bibliotheca 
HebrcBUf tom. iii. p. 74.), a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, generally, though not entirely 
free from the allegorical interpretations of the 
rabbinical school. Mordechai speaks of it in 
the highest terms, as being concise in style, 
but rich in matter, full of natural science, re- 
condite allusions, and cabalistic learning, so 
as to be well understood only by those who 
w'ere possessed of great learning themselves. 
(MardochflBus, Notitia Karaorum^ ed. Wolff, 
p. 141.) Aaron hipaself appears to have given 
his work the title of “ Aaron’s Forehead.” 
(Wolff. tom. iii. p. 75.) 2. “ A Commentary 
on the early Prophets ” (the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings). 3. “ A Com- 
mentary on Job,” mentioned by Aaron himself, 
in his commentary on the law, but not now 
extant. 4. “ A Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms.” 5. “ A Commentary on Isaiah.” 6. 

“ Celil or Kelil Jophi” (“ the Perfection of 
Beauty ”), a small Hebrew grammar, printed 
at Constantinople (a. d. 1581), and very well 
spoken of by Mordechai, and by Simon, in 
his “ Hist. Critique du Vieux 'J’estament,” and 
his “ Bibliothdque Critique,” vol. ii. Aaron 
enjoyed a high reputation among those of his 
own sect, and has been respectfully noticed 
by Christian writers. His great work on the 
Pentateuch has had commentaries written on 
X by later rabbis, and was rendered into 
vatin by Jo. Andr. Danzius of Jena, but the 
ersion was not printed or published, as some 
authorities have stated. (Wolff, Bibliotheca 
Jlcbrcea, tom. iii. p. 75.) Aaron edited, with 
ilterations and additions, the “ Sidre Tephil- 
loth” (“ Order of Prayers”), or service-book 
•f the Karaites, which was printed at Venice 
about A. D. 1500, or, according to the “ Bio- 
graphic Universelle,” a.d. 1528-9. (Wolfius, 
Bibliotheca Jlebrcea ; Mardochisus, NoHtia 
Karceorum.) J. C. M. 

AARON BEN ISRAEL (p }nnR "n 
a Prussian rabbi, who edited the 
‘‘ Or Ishrael ” (“ the Light of Israel ”) of his 
ather, at Frankfort on the Oder, 1701. 
Tsraed ben Aaron.] (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Bbr. iii. 75.) C. P. II. 
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AARON BEN JACOB p |nn«n), 
the Levite, a rabbi in the synagogue of Kavoli 
in Volhynia, in the latter part of the seven* 
teenth century. He collected and revised the 
work of R. David ben Shemuel, called 
“ Dibre David ” (“ the Words of David ”) : 
his edition is that of Dyrenfurt, a. m. 5449 
(a. d, 1689), in folio. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hcbr, 
iii. 75.) C. P. H. 

AARON BEN JOSEPH SASON O 
ptycy C|DP p piriK), chief of the synagogue 
at Thessalonica, is the author of “ Torath 
Eineth ” (“ the Law of Truth ”) (Psa/m, 
cxix. 142.), which contains 232 legal decisions 
of questions concerning buying and selling, 
such as are commonly distinguished among 
the Jews by the appellation of “ Sheeloth” and 
“ Tcshivvoth,” that is, “ Inquiries and Solu- 
tions ’* ; for which the intricacies and niceties 
of the Jewish code afford abundant matter. It 
was printed at Venice a. m. 5386 (a. d. 1616), 
folio. He also wrote “ Sephath Enieth ” 
(“ the Lip of Truth ”), which is an explana- 
tion of the Tosephoth of the Ghemara : it was 
printed at Amsterdam in 1706, in 8vo. The 
name of the author is thus abbreviated 6J^N""in 
JJurosht which signifies the head, but they 
arc the initials of the Rabbi Aaron Sason. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hchr. i. 122. iii. 75.; 
Burtoloccius, Mag. liab. i. 91.) 

O. P. H. 

AARON LAPP, or LEPPA (P“inK n 
ben ISAAC, is the author of “ Bene 
Aharon ” (“ the Sons of Aaron ”), a work 
which consists of questions and answers con- 
cerning the Choshen Mishpat. [Baruch.] It 
was printed at Smyrna, a. m. 5434 (a. d. 1 674), 
in folio, with a preface by R. Jacob ben Naim 
the editor, who enumerates the commentaries 
of the same author on various dissertations of 
the Talmud, also on the observations of R. 
Alphes and R. Nissim, besides an ample ex- 
position of the book of R. Jerucham. This 
work is often cited in the “Lechat Hackmah” 
(“ the Collection of Wisdom ”) of Moses 
Chagis. [Moses Chagis.] ( Wolfius, il/A/ZotA 
llebr. iii. 80.) 1*. II. 

AARON (of the house of Levi) ("*1 
'1^ ri'DD pin6<)» ^ Spanish rabbi, born at 
Barcelona, must have lived towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, for he died, according 
to the testimony f)f Abraham Zacuti (Jucha- 
sin) in a.m. 50.53 (a.d. 1293). He is the au- 
thor of “ Sepher Hachanuk ” (“ The Ele- 
mentary Book”), a catechism or book of 
elementary instruction, in which are ex- 
pounded 613 precepts from the books of the 
j urisconsults and rituals of the Jews ; the works 
of R. Isaac Alphesi, Maimonides, and Nach- 
manides particularly, are herein explained. 
This work was first published at Venice a. m. 
5*283 (a.d. 1523), in fol. by Dan. Bomberg, 
and again a.m. 5360 (a.d. 1600) by J. de Gara. 
The manuscript is still extant in the Vatican 
library, in folio, bearing date a.d. 1313, in 
which the writer of the book modestly with- 
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holds his name, and simply styles himself 
“ Levita Barcinonensis.” Bartolocci, misled 
by the letters Vatican 

MS., calls him Aaron Zalaha, forgetting that 
these letters are merely the abbreviation of a 
solemn Jewish formula often found at the end 
of Hebrew MSS., and signifying “may his 
memory remain to life eternal.” (Bartoloccius, 
Bibl. Mag. Bab. i. 90.) The “ Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala,” quoting the book “ JesodOlam,” 
says that this Aaron was descended from the 
princes of the tribe of Levi, and that he tra- 
velled from Barcelona to Toledo in a. m. 5045 
(a.d. 1285). Hottinger makes great use of 
this book in his “ Commentatio de Jure He- 
braiorum,” Zurich, 1656, in the title of which 
he calls the author R. Levi Barcelonita. 
Zellerus, in his notes to Maimonides “De 
Vacca Riifa” (p. 219.), calls him Aaron Silcha, 
and quotes the editio princeps of his work 
as published at Constantinople, instead of 
Venice. Zellerus has fallen into the same 
error as Bartolocci with respect to the word 
“ 8ilcha,7 which is evidently his way of read- 
ing nn"7N in which he seems to have mis- 
taken the first n for H. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Ilvbr. i. 123. iii. 77.; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Bab. i. 90.) . C. P. H. 

AARON, THE LEVITE ('iSTpinN' T 
HOP P), HALLEVI BEN JOSEPH (also 
called Aaron Hallevi, Berabbi Joseph, Be- 
rabbi Benbanaste, Berabbi Joseph, Berabbi 
Isaac, Berabbi Zarachia, Berabbi Shem Tav, 
Hallevi), is the author of “Bedech Habbiyith” 
(“ the Fissure or Breach of the House ”), a 
commentary on the book of R. Solomon Ad- 
dereth, called “ Torath Habbajith ” (“ the 
Law of the House ”). [Solomon ben 
Adderkth]. It was published, together 
with the book itself, at Venice (a.d. 1608), 
in fol. ap. Jo. de Gara: the inner margin 
of the book has the comment of Aaron, and 
the exterior and opposite margin an an- 
swer to it, entitled “ Mashmereth Habbajith ” 
(“ the Watching of the House ”), which by 
some is attributed to Solomon Addereth him- 
self, and by others to one of his disciples. He 
must have lived in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, as he appears to have been a 
contemporary of Solomon Addereth or Adrath. 
There is also another book with the same 
title “ Bedech Habbajith.” [R. Joseph ben 
Ephraim.] (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag, 
Bab. p. 93. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 124.) 

C P H 

AAKON, THE I.EVITE pinX), a 
rabbi, who edited the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
Amsterdam, a.m. 5430 (a.d. 1670). He 
also wrote “ Charushim al Ketuvoth ” (“ New 
Observations on Ketuvoth ”), edited from his 
MS. by R. Joseph Krashvich, who is also 
called R. Joseph Rakob, printed at Prague, 
A. M. 5492 (a. d. 1 732), fol. (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
Hebr, i. 125. iv. 773.) C. P. H. 

AARON THE LEVITE. Arabbi, the son 
of Uri Levi, Mas the first who circumcised 
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Jews at Amsterdam, when they came out of 
Spain. He was born a.m. 5338, a.d. 1578. 
(Barrios, Casa de Jacoby p. 2.; Wolfius, 
JBiblioth, Hebr. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON THE LEVITE. [Montezi- 

NIUS.] . 

AARON LURI A (NnP n), a rabbi 

of Prague in Bohemia, lived in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His notes and 
criticisms are found in the margin of the 
book “ Shapha Tal ” (“ Abundant Dew”), 
published at Hanover in 1612, and in other 
works. (Wolfius, Jiiblioth. Hebr. iii. 77.) 

O. P. II. 

AARON MARGALPTHA (fnnZS 
a Polish rabbi and professor at 
lawkow, in Bohemia, was born in 1665, and 
converted to the Christian and Protestant 
faith at Leyden, whence he removed into 
the province of Mark, in Westphalia, and 
was made professor of Jewish antiquities in 
the university of Frankfort on the Oder. 
He afterwards lectured at Berlin, as well 
as at Hanover and Ilalle. Finally he lec- 
tured at Hamburg in 1712, where having 
embraced the I-«utheran doctrines, he wrote 
1st, “ Minchath Aharon” (“The Offering of 
Aaron ”), a Latin treatise “ On the Passion of 
Christ,” from the 53d chap, of Isaiah ; the 
work was printed at Frankfort on the Oder, 
1706, in 4to. ; he also revised the “ Perush 
Hammasorah,” Ilalle, a.m. 5471 (a.d. 17 11), in 
4to., and the “ Sepher Habbahir,” which was 
published, together with “ The Maaim Chak- 
mah,” at Berlin, a. m. 5466 (a.d. 1706), in 4to. 

He also began a Latin version of the book 
called “Juchasin ” [Abraham Zacuti], il- 
lustrated with copious notes, of which he 
finished a considerable part. 

He wrote, 2. “ Hilcoth Moser ” (“ The Laws 
of the Traitor, or Betrayer ”), a dissertation 
on the “ Tiir C'hoshe Mishpat,” with notes. 
3. He translated the treatise of the Talmud 
called “Chagiga,” with the commentary of 
Jarchi [Solomon Jarchi], into I^atin, with 
explanatory notes. 4. He also wrote “ Hil- 
coth Sepher Hattorah” (“ The Institutions of 
the Book of the Law”) from “ Tur Jose 
Dea.” 5. “Shibnath kne Hamrnenorah (“ The 
Seven Branches of the (.candlestick,” i. e. 

“ Seven Questions on the Kingdom and Office 
of Christ,” proposed and answered). 6. “ The 
Kernel of Christian Doctrine,” in Latin and 
German. 7. “ A Cabbalistical Exposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer.” 8. “ Annotations on 
various Parts of Scripture,” drawn from the 
Talmud and other Rabbinical writings. 9. 

“ The Divine Personality and Incarnation 
of the Angel of the Covenant demonstrated.” 
In these works he explains the hidden sense 
of many of the Rabbinical doctrines, espe- 
cially in his Latin version of the “ Juchasin,” 
which Wollf remarks was eagerly looked 
for by the learned men of his time, and is 
well worthy of being finished and published ; 
indeed the author was frequently urged bv 
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his most learned contemporaries to this under- 
taking. 

“ The divine Personality of the Angel of 
the Covenant,” was published in German at 
Lunenburg, in 1716, in 4to. It consists of a 
commentary on Malachif iii. 1., and com- 
prises thirty-two pages. Among other tracts 
and commentaries from his hand, are also the 
following : — 

1. “ A Treatise tripartite on the Holy 
Trinity.” (i.) Of the Unity of the Godhead, 
(ii.) Of the Plurality of the Persons. (iii.)Of 
the Trinity in Unity. 2. “ A Rabbinical 
Paraphrase of the First Epistle of St. John, 
with Annotations.” 3. “ A Collection of va- 
rious Observations on the Gospels, from the 
Jewish Writers.” 4. “ The Christian and 
Jewish Religion compared from Holy Scrip- 
ture and Jewish Antiquity.” 5. “ Thirty-two 
Cabbalistical Rules, with Annotations.” 6. “ A 
Version of the book Bakir, with Notes.” 
7. “ A Version of the Commentary of Isaac 
Abarbanel on Jonah, with Notes.” 8. “ On 
the Mystery of the Jubilee.” 9. “The Or- 
thodox Confession of Faith of the Lutherans.” 

10. “A Version of the Hebrew Grammar of 
R. Jehuda Low, which is inscribed “ Shoresh 
Jehuda ” (“ The Root or Theme of Judah ”). 

11. “ A Version of a Part of the Book called 
Etz Chajim ” (“ The Tree of Life”). 12. 

“ Questions on the Kingdom and Office of 
Christ, proposed by his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, M'ith their Answers.” 13. “A Disser- 
tation on the TiUW of the Betrayer,” from the 
“ Choshen Mishpat,” in which the calumnies of 
the Jews against the Christians are brought 
forward and refuted. Whether this treatise 
is the same with “ Hilcoth Moser,” before 
noticed, or a separate tract on the same sub- 
ject, does not appear. 

This Aaron is the person whom the learned 
Fulster alludes to in his “ Amcenitates Phi- 
lologicffi” (vol. i. 2 12.), whom lie calls the ex- 
Jew, who having first turned from the Jews to 
the Reformed Church (Calvinists), and been 
made professor of Jewish antiquities at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, afterwards went over to 
the Lutherans ; he says of him that he bit- 
terly complained in his presence that they 
had deserted him, and left him so utterly des- 
titute that he had no choice but to go back 
to his own people, the Jews. The same writer 
also says (ii. 87.) that he (Aaron) gave him 
a copy of the “ Nucleus Doctrinse Christi- 
an® (“ Kernel of Christian Doctrine”), 
written with his own hand. It does not ap- 
pear that any of his works, except the small 
tract on the Divine personality above men- 
tioned, were ever printed. Like most of those 
learned Jews who have embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, Margalitha seems to have lived 
and died in misery, hated by his own nation 
as a renegade from the faith of his fathers, and 
deserted by those whose doctrines he had 
embraced. Wolff, writing about the year 
‘730, thus alludes to his unhappy end : 
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“It is not so long ago,” he says, (vol. iv. 
778 .), “ that I heard he had died a few 
years since at Copenhagen, in a dun^on; in 
allusion to which Christian Wormius, the 
present excellent Bishop of Zealand, says 
that he was cast into prison deservedly ; 
‘ because of a written document in which he 
had again offered himself to the Jews, to be- 
come anew a follower of the Jewish super- 
stition. Indeed,’ continues the good bishop, 
‘ I never attributed much faith to this man, 
whom I have often seen. lie had a deal of 
ambition, and a mind so full of ardour and 
activity, that he seemed to be thinking of 
any thing rather than Christ.’ ” But we are 
not required to measure the Christian temper 
by the standard of this good bishop of Zea- 
land. Aaron Margalitha was initiated into 
the Christian faith at Leyden, by Trigland. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr» i. 124. iii. 78. iv. 
773. ; Chr. Fulsterus, Amanitates Philologic(ry 
i.212. ii. 87.) C. P. H. 

AARON BEN MORDECAT (tnn« 
'DllD p), a Jewish writer who wrote the 
“ Metzach Aharon,” or “ Aaron’s Forehead,” 
a title taken from Exod. xxviii. 29., which 
was published at Frankfort on the Main, by 
Joseph Kelner, a. m. 5478 (a. d. 1718) in 4to. 
It consists of a German -Hebrew version of 
the Chaldee paraphra.se on the book of Esther, 
interspersed with various animadversions of 
his own, mostly taken from the Medrashiin. 
There is no particular notice of the time at 
which the author lived ; but from the circum- 
stance of his book being in the corrupt Judico- 
Germanic dialect, and not in the rabbinical 
Hebrew, though the author bore the title of 
Rabbi, we may be tolerably certain that he 
lived as late as some part of the seventeenth 
century. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Ilebr. iii. 78.) 

c:. P. II. 

AARON BEN MOSES (P |nnN "1 
HK'D), a presiding rabbi and chief preacher 
(Pater Domus Judicii) of the synagogue at 
Worms. He wrote, 1. “ Doshen Aharon” 
(** Aaron’s Breastplate”), in which he gives a 
compendium of the rites and institutes, de- 
livered down to us in the “Arba Turini.” 
[Abraham bkn R. Jeiiuda.] 2. “ Bigde 
Aharon (Aaron’s Garments ”), consisting 
of allegorical and subtle discourses on the 
Pentateuch. 3. “ Matteh Aharon ’* (“Aaron’s 
Rod”), a title from Exod. vii. 11., a com- 
mentary on the “ Haguda,” or ritual of the 
passover. These three works are spoken of 
as manuscripts of value by Rabbi Shabtai in 
the “ Siphte Jeshenim ” (“ Ups of the 
Sleeping ”). [Shabtai.] The “ Matteh 
Aharon ” was afterwards published at Frank- 
fort on the Main, in a. m. 5438 (a. d. 1678), in 
fol., and in 1710, ap. J. Kelner; extr.icts from 
which work are also contained in the “ Chaika 
Durbaneen ” (“ Inheritance of the Princes ”), 
published at Amsterdam, 1695, in 4to., in 
which the author is called Aaron Teumim. 
He is also called by the Jews “ Darshan ” 
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(“ The Preacher ”). The “ Bigde Aharon ” 
was likewise published at Frankfort; in 1710, 
in folio, in which year also appeared the third 
edition of the “ Matteh Aharon,” edited by 
his son, who in the preface expresses his desire 
that the rest of his works may be published. 
An epistle of Aaron ben Moses on the right 
pronunciation of the names of the Divinity is 
contained in the “ Teshuboth Haggaonim ” 
(“Excellent Answers”) of R. Jochauan ben 
Isaac (^Unschuldige Nachrichteriy p. 623.). All 
his works in manuscript w ere in the library of 
Oppenheimer : he died in the year a. »i. 5450 
(a. D. 1690), on the 2d day of the month 
Ab. at Cracow in Poland, where he was at 
that time chief preacher in the synagogue, 
and where he is buried. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 12,'. iii. 75. iv. 773. ; Unschuldige 
Nachrichimiy 1714, p. 623.) C. P. If. 

AARON BEN MOSES MEIR PERLES 
(I'ND p t1“inX "")), a native of Prague 
in Bohemia, a Jewish writer. His principal 
work is called “ Taharoth Aharon” (“ ’J'he 
Purification of Aaron”), which is a treati.se on 
drawing out the sinews from animals when 
killed, in Hebrew and German-IIcbrew, pub- 
lished at Offenbach A.M. 5472 (A. 1 ). 1712), in 
8vo. This curious little tract, which con- 
sists of only 25 pages, is thus arranged : as 
far as page 22. it comprises the treatise, on 
the same subject, called “ Ittor,” by Rabbi 
Isaac bar Abba, in Hebrew, on which Aaron 
furnishes a commentary, also in Hebrew ; 
from page 22. to page 25., which ends the 
book, he gives short instructions in the same 
art, in the Hebrmo-Germanic dialect. This 
little book, elegantly written on vellum, and 
presented by the author, was seen by Wolff 
in the library of Oppenheimer. He lived in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
(W'olfius, Biblioth. Ilvbr. iii. 79. iv. 773.) 

V. P. H. 

AARON NASI BABEL (N'CTJ |nnN "T 
*^f Babylon, by w’hich title 
he is called in the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” 
[Shabtai,] and wdiich Wolff explains by 
“ Archi-Academicus,” or “ Head of the Col- 
lege,” or, as Bartolocci calls him, “ Hamma- 
kubal Ilaggadol” (“ The Great Cabbalist”). 
He w as a Jewish cabbalistical writer of great 
antiquity, who Avrote tw o cabbalistical works ; 
one called “ SepherlJannikkud” (“ The Book 
of Punctuation ”) ; the other, “ Sepher Hep- 
perdes ” (“ The Book of Paradise ”) : they 
are cited in the index of cabbalistical books, 
at the end of the book called “ Jezira,” in the 
Mantuan edition of 1562, Avhere the writer 
is called “ Rosh Jeshebath Babel ” (“ Head 
of the College of Babylon ”). At what period 
he lived, we are not told ; but certainly at 
an early period of the Christian mra. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth, Hebr. i. 128. iii. 80. ; Buxtorfius, De 
Antiquitate Punctoruniy p. 55. ; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Mag, Bab. i. Appendix, 739.) 

C P H 

AARON, or ARON, PIETRO, is gene- 
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TjSij eaWed “ a Florentine.” In the fifteenth 
and early part of the sixteenth century, Italy 
was in part supplied both with singers and 
composers from Flanders and Germany; the 
school of Flanders being at that period in very 
high repute. Baini states that “ large pensions 
tempted Josquin des Pres, James Obreebt, 
Henry Isaac, Alex. Agricola, and Peter 
Aaron to settle at Florence, where they were, 
at the same time, in the service of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent.” Hence it seems most pro- 
bable that Aaron, as well as his associates, was 
a Fleming or a German by birth, although 
the greater portion of his life was spent in 
Italy, and though, in the preface to his 
“ Toscanello della Musica,” he speaks of 
Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch as his coun- 
trymen. He is chiefly known as a laborious 
writer on his art. His first work was a 
small tract, entitled, “ De Institutione Har- 
monica,” 1516. Ills second, a more impor- 
tant production, was called, “ Toscanello della 
Musica,” of which three editions were pub- 
lished ; in 1523, 1529, and 1539. The po- 
pularity of this work may in some degree be 
accounted for from its having been written, 
not, as was the general custom, in the Latin, 
but the Italian language. His third work, 
entitled, “ Trattato della Natura e Cognizione 
di tutti li Tuoni di Canto figurato,” was printed 
at Venice in 1525, and was the prelude to a 
long controversy between the advocates of 
tempered scales and the adherents to ancient 
proportions. This was followed by another 
under the vaunting title of “ Lucidario in 
Musica di alcune oppinioni antichc e rao- 
derne, composto dair eccellente e consumato 
Musico Pietro Aaron.” Ven. 1545. In this 
work certain novel harmonies are explained 
and vindicated, which Franchiiius and his 
adherents denounced as licentious. The 
works of Aaron are referred to with respect 
by Morley, in his “ Introduction to Practical 
Music,” who has given the substance of his 
precepts, improved and enlarged in the third 
part of his work. (Baini, Vita di Palestrina; 
Hawkins, Hist, of Music; Morley, Practical 
Music; Burney, Hist, of Music.^ E. T. 

AARON PISAUKENSIS, or Aaron of 
Pisaurum (Pesaro) (pND'SO jnnX), a 
Jewish writer of considerable celebrity, was 
born at Pesaro in Italy, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Le Long says he 
was living in 1581. His great work, called 
“ Toldoth Aharon ” (“ The Generations of 
Aaron”) (JVwm. iii. 1.), is an index to the 
passages of Scripture which are cited and 
explained in the Babylonian Talmud, with 
the treatises and the chapters, pages, and 
columns marked, in which each is found. 

It was first printed at Basil, by Ambrose 
Frobenius a. m. 5341 (a. d. 1581), folio, 
with the Hebrew concordance of Kabbi 
Isaac Nathan ; and afterwards in 4 to. at 
Venice, A. M. 5351 (a. d. 1591). This edi- 
tion, which was edited by Asher Phorins, 
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and printed by Bragadinos, must not be con- 
founded with another edition of 1591, also 
printed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, and usually 
bound up with the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
from the same press. This latter edition 
contains only the passages of the Pentateuch 
explained in five “ Megilloth” of the Talmud, 
with the addition of the places in the books 
“ Zohar,” “ Akkedatb,” and “ Ikkasim,” 
wherein the same passages of Scripture are 
expounded. The former edition refers to 
all the books of the Bible, and consists of 1 59 
pages. R. Shabtai, in “ Siphte Jeshenim,” 

I speaks of (perhaps) three other editions of 
this work ; namely, Friburg, 1591; Venice, 
1583; and Basil, 1587, in folio. There was 
also published an edition in 4to. with the 
“ Toldotli Jacob,” of R. Jacob Sesportas, 
which contains an index of the passages of 
Scripture expounded in the Talmud of Jerusa- 
lem, published at Amsterdam, a.m.5412 (1 652), 
in 4to.; to which is also added the “ Beth 
Aharon” of Aaron ben Samuel [Aaron 
BEN Samuel]. The Hebrew Pentateuch, 
with the commentary of “ Rashi,” and the 
“ Siphte Chachmeim ” of Rabbi Shabtai, 
printed at Amsterdam 1680, and at Dyren- 
furt 1 693, in 4to., has in the margin an index 
of passages of the Talmud, taken from the 
“ Toldoth Aharon,” which is also the case 
with tlic Berlin edition of the Pentateuch of 
1705, in 8 VO., which is funiisbed with the 
commentaries of the Rabbis. (Wolfius, 
lioth. Hehr.i. 129. iii.81.; Buxtorfius,Z?iMo</L 
Babbinica, p. 369. ; Bartoloccius, liiblioth, 
Mag. Bah. i. Appendix, 739. ; Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 590.) , C. P. IT. 

AARON SAMUEL \)'im "“)), 

called Kaidenover, also pronounced 

Kaidenaur and Kaidenwar. He is some- 
times also called Samuel only, and sometimes, 
as above, Aaron Samuel. Schudt explains 
this discrepancy by stating that he first 
took the name of Aaron in addition to liis 
original name of Samuel, after a fashion 
usual among the Jews, on the occasion of 
his recovery from a dangerous illness. He 
calls him Kaidenaur {Memorabilia Judaica, 
part i. p. 130. note), “ which,” says he, “ I 
have substituted for Kaidenover, after the 
example of the Jews, by whom I have heard 
it so pronounced.” Majus, in the “ Biblio- 
theca Uffenbachiana ” (part. i. p. 134.), writes 
it Kaidenwer, and also refers for his authority 
to the pronunciation used by the Jews with 
whom he had conversed. Hence it is plain 
that the Jews themselves are by no means 
agreed as to the derivation and pronunci- 
ation of this surname. WolfF, however, has 
set the question at rest, when, after quoting 
the above authorities on the subject, he 
says, * I, however, would give the preference 
to “ Kaidenover,” not doubting that he de- 
rived this surname from the name of a certain 
town in the Lesser Poland, called “ Kaidenov.” ' 
Rabbi Moses Chagks, however, in his Lekct 
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Ohockmoh,’* where he is continually <|uoting 
his ** Emuneth Shemuel/’ calls him R. 
Shemuel ben Aharon Kaidenor; and the 
“ Acta Eruditorum ” for the year 1692 have 
gone so far as to convert it into the German 
name “ Quittenbeer/’ which name, though 
not unfrequently met with among the German 
Jews, we are not inclined to adopt, preferring 
to follow the sound opinion of WoltF, and 
of the author himself, who, in the titles of his 
works, always makes use of the orthography 
given above, which, according to the pronun- 
ciation of the educated Polish and German 
Jews, would be KaMenover. From this the 
conclusion may also be drawn that he was a 
native of the before-mentioned town of Kai- 
denov in Poland, though AVolff calls him a 
native of Wilna (Wilnensis). However, 
he was certainly a native of Poland, in 
which kingdom he passed the greater 
part of his life, and wrote most of his 
works. He also began his ministry here, 
but afterwards he removed to Niclasburg, 
then to Glogau in Bohemia, and, finally, to 
Frankfort on the Main, where he became 
chief preacher in the sygagogue( Pater Dom us 
Judicii). Here, however, he took offence at 
the treatment which he received from those 
of his own nation, who appeared to him to 
fail in the respect due to his merit and sta- 
tion ; and after imprecating a solemn curse 
upon the Jews’ quarter from the greater 
and lesser walls, he left them and returned 
to Cracow, where he also became chief 
preacher. He died a. m. .5436 (a. d. 1676), 
in the synagogue of Chmelnich, near l*inc- 
zov, in Poland, during the celebration of 
divine service, and was buried in that 
town on the 19th of the month Tharamuz. 
Wolff says he road this himself in his 
epitaph ; and it deserves notice, as Le Long 
gives the year of his death as a. m. 54.39 
(a. d. 1679). His works are, 1. “ Emunath 
Shemuel ” (“ The Faith of Samuel ”) (1 JSam, 
iii. 20), which consists of questions and an- 
swers on the “ Ordo” of Aben Ezra, printed at 
Frankfort on the Main, in 5449 (a. d. 1699) 
in 4 to. 2. “ Bircath Hazebach ” (“ The 

Blessing of the Sacrifice”) (1 Sam. ix. 13.), 
consisting of animadversions on the “ Ghe- 
mara,” and the commentaries of Rashi, and 
the treatise of the Tosephoth, called “ Kid- 
diishim, printed at Amsterdam a. m. 5429 
(a. D. 1669), in quarto. The title of this 
book corresponds by the Gam atria, or as re- 
gards the numerical value of the letters, with 
the name of the author, Aaron Shemuel ; 
and in his preface the author assigns this as 
a. reason for choosing this title. 3. “ Bircath 
Shemuel ” (“ The Blessing of Samuel),” 
which contains discourses on the law, and 
was edited by his son Levi Hirsch, with a 
preface, in which he gives some of the leading 
events of his father’s life, as related above. 

It was printed at Frankfort on the Maine, 

A. M. 5443 (a. d. 1683), in 4to. 4. « Tiphereth 
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Shemuel ” (“ The Adornment of Samuel ”). 
It treats of various books of the Talmud, as 
« Bava Kamma,” Bava Mezia,” « Jeva- 
moth,” “ Gittin,” « Ketuvoth,” “ Chullin,” 
&c., and finally, on the “ Arba Turim.” It 
was printed at Frankfort on the Main, a. »r. 
5459 (a. d. 1699), in 4to. There is also a 
collection of questions and answers, nearly 
completed by him, in manuscript, in the 
“ Bibliotheca Uffenbachiana,” i. 134. codex 
88. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hebr. i. 130. iii. 82. ; 
Schudtius, Memorabilia Judaica, p. 381. Ap- 
pendix; Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra^ ii. 591.) 

C. P. IT. 

AARON BEN SAMUEL (P fnnx "1 
^ celebrated Jewish writer who 
lived near the end of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote “ Beth Aharon ” (“ The House of 
Aaron ”), which is an index to various pas- 
sages in the Bible, so disposed, according to 
the books and chapters, as to show in what 
books, of which six and thirty are cited by 
their initial letters in the usual abbreviated 
manner, each passage is explained. Among 
them in the first place are cited both the Tal- 
muds, as had been already done in the “ Tol- 
doth Aharon,” [Aaron Pisaurensis,] except 
that this work comprises an index to nine books 
or treatises omitted in the “ Toldoth Aharon 
namely, “ Pirche Avoth,” “ Dcrech Erefz 
Rabba ’ and“ Sutha,” “ Mazecheth Calla,” &c. 
All the books referred to are enumerated in the 
preface. I his is a work extremely useful to all 
preachers and interpreters of Scripture, and in- 
deed to every Biblical student who is desirous 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the Holy 
Bible, and the Jewish expounders thereof : 
it cost the author, according to his own testi- 
mony, the labour of ten years; so that he 
seated himself quietly down to this work, as 
he says, as it were in “his own home,” whence 
he gave it the title of “ Beth Aharon : ” it was 
printed at Frankfort on the Oder, by Jo. Cr. 
Beckmann, a.»i. 5450 (a.d. 1690), in folio. In 
a certain procemium, w’hich he calls Hascha- 
mahy he says that he commented also on the 
Masora Magna; but this work does not appear 
to be extant. 

The little book in German Hebrew on the 
death of Moses, called “ Peseedeth Moshe,” 
printed at Frankfort on the Oder, a. m. 5453 
(a. b. 1693) is also by this author. (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth. Hebr. i. 130-31.; Le luOUQy Biblioth. 
SacrOy W. 591.) C. P. H. 

AARON SAMUEL BEN ISRAEL ( 'I 
p inns); a Jewish writer, 

a native of Frankfort on the Mam, who was 
living in the year 1715, as appears from his 
notes appended to various Hebrew works. 
(Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hebr. iii. 82.) C. P. H. 

AARON SAMUEL BEN MOSES (”1 
nens P tnnK> ® leamed Jewish 

writer, a native of Kremnitz in Russia. 
He wrote. 1. “ Nishmath Adam ” (“ The 
Breathing of Adam”) (Crcn. ii. 7), which 
treats of the soul, from its first entrance into 
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the body ; of its perfectibility, with a treatise 
on holy living, and also of a future state 
,of rewards and punishment, &c. It was pub- 
lished at Hanover, a. ac. 5377 (a.d. 1617)in4to. 
Hillarius Prache, in his notes to the “ Back- 
shah,** or ** Meditations of Rabbi Jediya 
Happenini ” (p. 1 5.), says he translated almost 
the whole of this work, but whether into 
Latin or German is not mentioned. 2. “ Beer 
Sheba ’* (from Joshua, xv. 28.). All that is 
known of this work is, that it is praised by 
the editor of the above, at the end of that 
work, and that it is by the same author. In 
choosing the title for this book (“ Nishmatli 
Adam*’) the author was guided not only by 
its appropriateness to the subject, but by the 
love of mystical trifling which is so peculiar 
to his nation, in the spirit of which, according 
to the “ Sepher Katon,” or “ Lesser Numera- 
tion,” the name Aaron Samuel is made to result 
from Nishmath Adam, that is to say, they are 
by rather a circuitous method both made to 
correspond with the number 30. We are 
not told at what time this author lived, but 
there is some ground to believe that he was 
nearly contemporary with the publication of 
his work. (Wolfius, Viblioth. Hcbr. i. 130.) 

0. P. IT. 

AARON SASON (]W tnrJN). [Aaron 
BEN Joseph Sason.] 

AARON SELIG BEN MOSHE ('1 
Xhvi ^ Jewish writer, a native of 

Slawkow in Bohemia (Salcoviensis). He 
wrote “ Amude Sheva ” (“ The Seven Co- 
lumns ”), which is divided into five parts : 

1. Remarks on the Old and New Zohar, and 
its more difficult Words. 2. On the Treatises 
which are wanting in the Greater Zohar. 

3. An index to the passages of each Zohar 
which are explained in other works. 4. An 
index to passages in Tikunim, and where 
they are explained. 5. Various readings of 
the “ Zohar.” It was printed at Cracow, in fo- 
lio, but it does not appear in what year. 
(Wolfius, Bibhoth. Hebr. i. 118.; Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 591.) C. P. It. 

AARON SOLOMON BEN CIIASON 
(}lDn P innx a Jewish rabbi 

of Thessalonica, whose decisions on various 
points of the Jewish ritual appear in the 
** Questions and Answers ” of Rabbi Baruch 
ben Kalai, printed at Smyrna, a. m. 5420 
(a. d. 1660). (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 81.) 

C. P. H. 

A ARON(ST.),commonly represented as the 
founder of the earliest established monastery 
in Bretagne. Little is known of him except 
that when St. Maclovius or Machutes (whose 
name has in modern times been corrupted 
into St. Malo) fled with some companions < 
from Britain into Gaul, he was received and i 
entertained by Aaron, ** a man of angelical I 
life,*’ who was then living on an island not ' 
far distant from the present town of St. Malo. 

At his death, which probably occurred about 
the middle of the sixth century, be appears to i 
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! have been at the head of a monastic com- 
' muni ty, composed, as the editors of the ** Acta 
Sanctorum ** coiijecture» of the companions of 
St. Maclovius. (Acta Sanctorum, by Bolland 
and others, Antw. 1643 — 1786 ; Vita S. Ma- 
clovii in the Acta Sanctorum Ordin. Sti. Be^ 
nedicti, by D’Achery and Mabillon.) 

J. C. M. 

AARON TEUMMIM (D'D1«n jnnN 'H). 
[Aaron ben Moses.] . 

AARON ZALAHA(nn7r ;Pn«). [Aaron 
OF THE House of Levi.] 

AARON ZA’RPATHI BEN ABRA- 
HAM piHN ”*1), a Jewish writer who 

wrote the preface to the book of his grand- 
father, called “ Tzuph Rabath,’* which was 
published at Amsterdam A.M. 5478(a.d. 171jB), 
in folio. At the end of the book there are also 
five leaves of “ Mishbab Amchuth,” by the au- 
tlior. [Vidal Zarpathi.] (Wol^us, Biblioth, 
Hebr.) C. P. 11. 

AARON ZURGUN (pj'IIV pinN ”-|), a 
rabbi who wrote sixty discourses on the 
paragraphs of the Pentateuch, and on the 
Jewish festivals, which were printed at Con- 
stantinople, A. M. 5438 (a.d. 1678), by Solo- 
mon Franco, in folio : they were edited by R. 
Salomon Gabbai. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii. 81.) C. P. H. 

AARSCTIOT, PHILIPPE DE CROI, 
duke of, was son of Philip, first duke of 
Aarschot, by Anna, Princess of Chimay, 
and consequently was at the head of the 
noble families of Flanders. He acted as 
general of the forces, sent by Charles V. 
against William, Duke of Cleves ; was made 
Knight of the Golden Fleece ; and in 1 563 
was sent by Philip II. of Spain, as ambas- 
sador to the diet assembled at Frankfort 
for the election of a king of the Romans. 
On the breaking out of the troubles in the 
Low Countries, Aarschot, both as a Roman 
Catholic and member of a family which owed 
so much to the favour of Spain, zealously 
espoused the cause of Philip. In 1 576, when, 
between the death of Requesens, and the ar- 
rival of Don John of Austria, the govern- 
ment devolved on the council, Aarschot pre- 
sided, but with little real power, as the people 
of Brabant suspected him and his colleagues 
of designs against their liberty, and the 
Spanish soldiery disobeyed their orders. 
After Don John’s arrival, he was appointed 
to receive possession of the castle of Antwerp 
for the people in pursuance of the new vice- 
roy’s plans for acquiring popularity ; and also 
to superintend the dismissal of the German 
mercenaries, in which, for want of funds to pay 
them, he did not succeed. In 1577, when Don 
John seized Namur, Aarschot deserted him, 
and was made governor of Flanders by the 
States, at the same time that the Prince of 
Orange was placed at the head of affairs in 
Brabant. Aarschot attempted a rivalry with 
William, and, as it would seem, with a view of 
acquiring superior influence, set on footji pro- 
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jt?ct for inviting the Archduke Matthias, 
brother of the emperor, to ])lace liiinself at the 
head of the States. The prudence of Orange, 
liowever, who procured the unanimous election 
of Matthias to the office, and of himself at 
the same time to that of lieutenant under bini, 
frustrated the chief object of the plan, and 
accident, or, as some have it, the underhand 
proceedings of the partisans of the house of 
Nassau, disconcerted the rest of Aarschot’s 
schemes. In entering on his Flemish govern- 
ment, at Ghent, Aarschot, by way of acquiring 
popularity, and counteracting the intiiience 
of “ the four members of Flanders,'’ v ho 
were unfriendly to the house of Croi, had pro- 
mised the people the restoration of their pri- 
vileges, and the destruction of the fortiliea- 
tioUvS. lie w as taken at his word, and required 
to give immediate proof of his sincerity. On 
hesitating, and evading a repl)% the people 
rose in arms, but the disorder was ulr(‘ady 
repressed, w’hen a turbulent citizen named 
Rihove arrived in the city from Brussels, 
where he had had an audience of the IViiice 
of Orange, and revived the mutiny. Pro- 
ceeding to the palace, he obtained admis- 
sion by throats of burning it, s<*ized the j 
duke and his councillors, thrust them into | 
prison, and, with the chief syndic, Imbise, as- 
sumed the government. On the new s reaching 
Orange and the States, tlioy interfered, and 
procured the release of Aarschot, after .six 
days’ detention, but his council remained in 
prison, on a charge of attempting to destroy 
the liberty of the country, and intending to 
w age war against the States ; and Aarschot 
w’as compelled to pardon the man who had 
put him in prison. The result was, that 
from that time the Prince of Orange had 
nothing to fear from the competition of the 
Duke of Aarschot, who afterwards again 
joined the Spanish party. 

Notwithstanding all his services, Aarschot 
shared with the rest of the Flemish nobility 
in the arrogant contempt of the Spaniards, 
which rose to such a height that, in 1.594, 
the duke and the two counts Mansfeldt, the 
only three native members of the council of 
war, absented themselves from its sittings 
to avoid the insults to which they were ex- 
jmsed ; and when the Archduke Ernest con- 
voked the States, in 1595, Aarschot was not 
present on the first day, lest he should meet 
the hated Fuentes, the second in command. 
On the following day he attended, and at great 
length entered upon a consideration of the 
state of affairs, dilating on the evils of the 
system of governing exclusively by foreigners, 
when Flemish nobles would be so much more 
acceptable, and recommending the removal 
of the Spanish troops to Hungary. On the 
death of Ernest, and the appointment of 
Fuentes as his successor, the disgust of the 
Flemings rose to its height. One of the 
(^.ounts Mansfeldt died of vexation, and the 
Duke of Aarschot in despair retired to Venice, 
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emphatically observing, that “he hoped to 
find a place where he might at least die 
free.” Before leaving Flanders he joined 
with the other nobles of his house in a last 
endeavour to negotiate a peace with the 
Protestant States of Plolland and Zealand, 
which fell to the ground chiefly because 
Orange refused to treat with a king “ who 
held no faith with heretics.” The Duke of 
Aarschot died on the 11th of December, in 
the same year (1595), at Venice; but his 
body was conveyed to his palace at Ilaverlo 
for interment. llis titles and po.ssessious 
devolved to his son Gharles, Prince of 
Chimay, Avho died without issue, and the 
estates were carried by the marriage of hi.s 
sister Anna into the family of De Ligne, 
princes of Aremberg. (Wagenaar, Vadcr- 
lamLche IJistoric^ viii. 410. ; Le Clerc, //#*- 
toirc (les Procinves Utiics, i. 52. Gi2. 105. &e.; 
Pinedo, Ilisioria de la Otden del Toi/son de 
Oro, i. 221.) ^ J. W. 

A ARSENS, CORNELTS VAN, lord of 
Spjck, w’as born of an ancient family of 
Brabant, at Antwerp, in 1540. lie took an 
active part in the important state affairs of 
his time, and in 1574 obtained the po.st of 
secretary at Brussels, and in 1584 that of 
l>ensionary of the same town. Shortly after 
he was promoted to his highest office, that 
of griftler or registrar to the States General 
of the United Provinces, which he occupied 
for nearly forty years, lie w’as originally 
attached to the party of Barncveldt, to whose 
influence much of his success was owing; 
yet, when the pow er of Maurice of Nassau 
began to gain the ascendant, he became one 
of his strongest supporters, and distinguished 
him.self for the eloquence and eff'ect with 
which he spoke in his favour in the assembly 
of the States, lie sullied his fair fame by 
powerfully assisting w ith liis son Francis in 
the machinations by which Barneveldt, the 
old patron of both, was brought to tlie 
scaffold in 1019. The advanced age of Cor- 
nells prevented his being an actor in the 
troubled times which followed, and induced 
him to resign his employments, and leave 
politics to his son. lie left behind him a 
high reputation as a statesman, (Wagenaar, 
Vaderlandschc Historie^ ix. 273. ; Aubery, 
Mevioires pour servir d VHist de Hollander 
&c. p. 370.) J. W. 

AARSENS, FRANS VAN, lord of Som- 
melsdyck and Spyck, one of the most dis- 
tinguished diplomatists of Holland, was born 
at the Hague, in 1572. His father, Cornelis, 
having been intimately acquainted w ith Du- 
plessis-Mornay, when the latter was attached 
to the suite of the Prince of Orange, requested 
him to take his son under his care ; and, ac- 
cordingly, Francis remained with Duplessis- 
Momay for some years. Having thus acquired 
a competent knowledge of the language and 
the politics of France, his father obtained for 
him (1598), through his influence withBariic— 
o 
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'yeldt, the post of agent at the court of Paris 
Aarsens gained the favour of Henry IV., wh 
conferred on him the titles of chevalier and 
baron ; in consequence of which he was re- 
ceived among the nobility, on his return to 
his native country. In 1609, on the conclu- 
sion of the twelve years* truce between Spain 
and Holland, Aarsens was recognised in the 
higher dignity of full ambassador, and was 
assigned the place next in rank to that of 
the representative of Venice. Under Louis 
XIII. he was not so successful as he had 
been with his predecessor, and at length he 
became so obnoxious, by his intrigues with 
the great noblemen in opposition to the court, 
that both Louis and the queen mother were 
desirous that he should be recalled. Ac- 
cording to Aubery (who, as the son of an 
enemy, may be suspected in some degree of 
prejudice), Aarsens took advantage of these 
circumstances to obtain a present of the value 
of 15,000 livres, from Louis, on pretence of 
quitting the French court, when in reality he 
only intended to make a short visit to Holland, 
and immediately to return to his embassy. 
Through his interest at home, he was soon 
re-appointed ; but Louis, who was highly ex- 
asperated at his conduct, ordered his ambas- 
sador in Holland to represent the affair to the 
States. Aarsens denied the truth of the am- 
bassador’s representation, who w as thereupon 
authorised to make a full statement of the 
whole matter. Accordingly, on the 13th 
November, 1613, the French ambassador ac- 
cused him, in open assembly of the States, of 
speaking disrespectfully of the French king 
and his council, of ingratitude and falsehood, 
and, finally, of possessing himself of the 
secrets of the French embassy by bribing one 
of the secretaries attached to it. The States 
immediately appointed a less obnoxious re- 
presentative at Paris j and Aarsens from that 
moment was the enemy of France. He now 
became an indefatigable writer and publisher 
of the ** libels,” which occupy so conspicuous 
a place in the history of the time. The art- 
ful manner in which it was insinuated in these 
libels that Bameveldt was conspiring with 
the French court to destroy the reformed re- 
ligion and the liberty of the United Provinces, 
and to restore the dominion of Spain, had a 
principal share in bringing about the execu- 
tion of the grand pensionary, and the triumph 
of Aarsens’s new patron. Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. The idea of convoking the Synod 
of Dort, by which Bameveldt was condemned, 
is also supposed to have originated with Aar- 
sens. The king of France felt his attacks so 
keenly, that, in 1618, he commanded his am- 
bassador to complain formally to the States of 
“ a defamatory libel, written, signed, and pub- 
lished by Francis Aarsens, to the ^eat scandal 
and dishonour of the council of his majesty 
and, on the States neglecting to give satis- 
faction for the aifroht, the French ambas- 
sador-extraordinary, Boissise, left Holland 
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without accepting the presents usually given 
in token of a friendly understanding. The 
death of Bameveldt paved the way for Aar- 
sens to recommence his diplomatic career. 
In 1620 he was sent ambassador to several 
courts of Italy and Germany, as well as to 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, to ne- 
gotiate concerning the troubles which had 
broken out in Bohemia. It was on this oc- 
casion that Aarsens met with Father Paul at 
Venice, who is reproached by Pallavicini 
with having welcomed him with the expres- 
sion that “ he was heartily glad to see the 
representative of a republic which held the 
pope for the true Antichrist.” About this 
time, also, Aarsens visited the court of Eng- 
land, which was then so subservient to the 
government of Spain, that the envoys of the 
United Provinces were treated with some- 
thing approaching to insult. As it would 
have been inconvenient to break with England 
at that crisis, the Hollanders quietly put up 
with this treatment. When Aarsens was 
dispatched on his Bohemian mission to the 
continental courts, the French residents there 
were ordered not to return his visits, and to 
explain that this was on account of the repre- 
sentative alone, and not of the States for 
which he acted, and with w hich his majesty 
wished to remain on amicable terms. But 
atfairs changed in a few years, and in 1624 
Aarsens was ambassador at Paris. The 
ministry being new, and his former conduct 
overlooked or forgotten, he recommended 
himself to Cardinal Richelieu, by his subtlety 
and his willingness to enter into his views. 
Richelieu used to say that, “ in his whole 
career, he had met with but three consummate 
politicians, — the Swedish Chancellor, Oxen- 
stierna, the Chancellor of Montferrat, Vis- 
cardi, and Francis Aarsens.” His qualities, 
indeed, were such as would recommend him 
to a Richelieu, for he appears to have had no 
scruple as to the means of accomplishing his 
objects. Baylc admires his address in ob- 
taining secrets, by corrupting confidential 
servants, as well as the exquisite adaptation 
of the “ inventions ” in his libels to the pur- 
pose of inflaming the minds of their readers 
against innocent persons. 

Aarsens di«d in 1641, at the age of 69, 
having the year before been second in the 
mission to England for negotiating the mar- 
riage of the son of the Prince of Orange 
with the daughter of Charles I. The in- 
itructions for all these later (embassies were 
drawn up by himself. He left behind him, in 
manuscript, full details of all the public 
Tansactions in which he had been engaged, 
which are said by those who had access to 
them to show his great talents for business. 
While attending to the interests of his 
jountry, he had not neglected his own ; he 
eft behind him an annual income of one 
iindred thousand livres, and the reputation 
)f being the richest private man in Holland. 
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(Aubcrv, Mdmoires pour aerrir a PHisioire 
de Ilolfandef &c. p. 264. 370. 378. et seq. ; 
Wicquefort, De VAmbassadeur, &c. i. 658. ii. 
435, 436. ; Amelot de la Iloussaye, Histoirc 
du Concile de Trcnte, translated from Paolo 
Sarpi, pref. p. 5.) J. W. 

AARSENS, FRANS VAN, eldest son of 
Cornelis, the only son of Frans van Aarsens 
the ambassador, is often confounded with his 
grandfather of the same names. The younger 
Francis spent eight years of his life in tra- 
velling through various countries of Europe, 
and was unfortunately drowned on his return 
home, in 1659, on the passage between 
England and Holland. The fruit of his 
travels appeared after his death, under the 
title of “ Voyage en Espagne, Curieux, Ilis- 
torique, et Politique, fait en I’an 1 055,” Paris, 
1665 ; reprinted in Holland, with valuable 
additions, 1666. A third edition appeared at 
Cologne, 1660, with a new title, “ Voyage 
on Espagne, contenant, entre plusieurs parti- 
cularitos de cc Royaume, trois Discours Po- 
litiques, — sur les Affaires du Protecteur 
d’Angleterre, de la Reine de Suede, et du 
Due de Lorraine.” ( Aubery, Memoires pour 
servir a PHist. de Hollander &c. p. 390.) J.W. 

AARTGEN or AERTGENS. [Claes- 
soon.] 

AARTSBERGEN, ALEXANDER VAN 
DER CAPELLEN, lord of, was an emi- 
nent Dutch statesman of the seventeenth 
century. His father was Gerlach van der 
Capellen, chancellor of Guelderland, who took 
a very conspicuous part in public affairs 
during the war with the Spaniards. Alex- 
ander, who was born about the close of the 
sixteenth century, went to the university of 
liCyden, where, while pursuing the study of 
history and law, he made himself master in 
four months at leisure hours, under the di- 
rection of Erpenius, of sufficient Arabic to 
peruse the ordinary works in that language 
with facility, a circumstance from which, as 
Gerard Vossius observes in his funeral oration 
on Erpenius, “ we may estimate his singular 
talents and incredible industry.” On 
leaving the university he travelled abroad 
and remained a considerable time in France. 

In 1624 he was inscribed as one of the 
Ridderschap,” or gentry of the county of 
Zutphen, and soon afterwards made judge of 
the town and district of Doesburg, and deputy 
to the States General. In 1626, by his 
marriage with Emelia van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt, he came into possession of the castle 
and estate of Aartsbergen, fVom which he 
took his title. It was not till the year 1650 
that he made any conspicuous figure in 
public affairs. An important discussion 
arose between the States General, who in 
accordance with the wishes of William II. 
Prince of Orange, wished to keep up or to 
augment the army, and the States of Holland, 
who, in opposition to the other provinces, 
determined on reducing their contingent. 
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At the Prince's request, Aartsbergen and 
three others were appointed to go round with 
him to the towns of Holland, one by one, 
and represent the objections to the conduct 
adopted by the States of that province. The 
first place which they visited w as Dordrecht, 
where Aartsbergen presented a long me- 
morial to the magistrates, to which they gave 
no other answer than that they would con- 
sider the matter. Aartsbergen replied, that 
the deputation would not leave the town till 1 
the magistrates had declared in writing if 
they meant to adhere to the union which he 
alleged they had violated, and till they had 
given full satisfaction for that injury to the 
rights of the Union, of which they and the other 
towms in Holland had already been guilty, and 
for w hich they were liable to be punished in 
life and goods. He added that he should use 
other language and make other proposals if 
they persisted in refusing to give immediate 
satisfaction.” TJie magistrates on this unani- 
mously resolved to hear the deputation no 
further, declared they w ould call Aartsbergen 
to account for his conduct, and were only 
prevented from doing so at once by respect 
for the presence of the Prince. The general 
failure of the deputation, thus inauspiciously 
begun, induced the I'rince of Orange to 
adopt the violent measures of seizing the de- 
puties of Holland to the States General, and 
sending a body of troops to take possession 
of Amsterdam, by which he succeeded in 
obtaining concessions, which were, however, 
rendered of no avail by his sudden death in 
the same year. From this time Aartsbergen 
appears to have taken less part in public 
affairs. His death took place at Dordrecht, 
on his way to Aartsbergen, on the 8th of 
July, 1656. His “ Gedenkschriften,” or 
Memoirs, from 1611 to 1632, were published 
with a preface by Robert Jasper van der 
Capellen, in 2 volumes 8vo. at Utrecht, 
in 1777, and are said to show great ability. 
(Ferwerda, Nederlandsch Geshicht-Stam-en 
Wapen-Boek, article “Van der Capellen”; 
Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche Historic^ xii. 74. 
&c. ; Aitzema, Ilistorie van Saken van Staet, 
vii. 57. &c.) T. W. 

AARTSEN, P. [Aertsens.] 

ABA, or SAMUEL, belonged to the noble 
Magyar family of Ed and Edumer. He was 
made king of Hungary in 1041, in the place 
of Peter, whom a revolution had obliged to fly 
to Germany. Samuel had legitimate claims 
to the throne, being brother-in-law of St. 
Stephen ; and this, as well as the tyranny of 
his predecessor, from which he delivered the 
Magyars, procured him the surname of Aba 
(Apa, father). This change, however, was 
not produced by a deliberate judgment of the 
nobility : it was owing to the exasperation of 
the moment that Samuel succeeded in ob- 
taining the power ; and he felt it, therefore, 
necessary to rid himself of those nobles who 
still supported the cause of Peter, Seizing a 
c 2 
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favourable opportonity, at the celebration of 
Quadragesima, he put to death fifty of the 
chiefs otf the party ■who refused allegiance to 
him* It was intended that the ceremouy of 
his coronation should be performed at Csanad, 
the see of St. Gerard, who refused, however, 
to crown Aba, and left this office to the other 
bishops. The extraordinary behaviour of the 
bishop, and his prediction, on that occa- 
sion, of the evils which Aba would draw on 
the country, quickly spread throughout Hun- 
gary, and the new king found himself obliged 
to occupy the people with warlike expeditions 
to prevent them from rising against him. Aba 
well knew that the emperor Henry Ilf. would 
take up Peter’s cause ; and accordingly he 
invaded the empire with three detachments, 
one of which was defeated on the banks of 
the Danube by the mark grave Adalbert. 
Aba himself led a body of Magyars, who 
spread rapine and devastation to the very 
walls of Tuln, and returned home loaded 
with spoil. The third party carried suc- 
cessful warfare into C’arniola. But the em- 
peror soon revenged himself, llaiinburg 
was destroyed ; Pressburg was taken ; the 
army of Aba was completely defeated ; and 
Henry encamped on the Rabeza. Aba sti- 
pulated for peace, which was granted, on 
condition that he should liberate all the 
prisoners, give up all tlie land on the left 
banks of tlie I.eitha, and pay a heavy con- 
tribution. However, as soon as the enemy 
had left the country. Aba collected new 
forces, exacted money, and behaved more 
tyrannically than his predecessor had ever 
done. This oppression, together with his 
various acts of cruelty, his defeat, and 
his surrender of one of the finest parts of 
Hungary, irritated the Magyars; they fled 
to the emperor, entreated his assistance, 
and soon returned with a powerful army. 
Aba met them on the Ruab, on the 5th 
July, 1044, and lost both the battle and 
his life. Peter was reinstated on the throne 
by Henry III. ; but he received Hungary as 
a fief. (Katona, Hist. Crit. Ileg. Hung. ; 
Thwrocz, Chron. Ilungarorum ; Bonfinius, 
jRerum Hungar. Decades; Ranzanus, 

Jterum Hungaricarum ; Mailath, Geschichte 
der Magyaren.') F. II. T. 

ABACCO, ANTONIO, called also La- 
baco, a Roman architect, of the sixteenth 
century, and the scholar of San Gallo. In 
1558 he published a ^reat work in folio, il- 
lustrated with engravings by himself, under 
the title of “ Libro d’ Antonio Abacco, apar- 
tenente a TArchitettura, nel quale si figurano 
alcune nobili Antichita di Roma.” It was 
republished in Venice in 1576. Abacco 
engraved also the plans of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, from the desi^s of San Gallo, 

“ Les Plans pour I’Eglise de Saint Pierre 
de Rome, d’apres les desseins d’ Antonio da 
San Gallo.” (Heiueken, Dictionnaire des 
j/irtisteSf &c.) R. N. TV. 
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I ABACCO, PAOLO DALL’. His real 
I name was Paul Dagomari, and the substitute 
I by which he is known comes from his arith- 
I metical writing on the Abacus, which still 
I exists in manuscript. He Jived at Florence, 
and died in 1365. He was celebrated as a 
mathematician and a poet *, and some of his 
contemporaries placed him by the side of 
Dante and Petrarch. He wrote on algebra, 
as well as on arithmetic ; and a manuscript 
in M. Libri’s possession contains besides, 
what was common in that day, some tole- 
rably difficult problems of indeterminate 
analysis. He w as the first who used com- 
mas to separate numeral figures into threes, 
■w'hen their numbers make them difficult to 
read. Villani, according to Libri, states 
positively that he was the first who pub- 
lished an almanack in Italy ; but this is an 
honour which may perhaps be claimed for 
Campanus, if the date assigned to the latter 
be correct. (Libri , des Sciences Math, 
en lialie^ ii. 2().>.) A. De M. 

ABAIFl. [Apafi.] 

ABAILARJ), PETER ; ABELARD, 
ABEILLARD, ABAILARDUS. Peter 
Abailard was born at Palais (Palatium), near 
Nantes in Britany, in 1079. His family was 
of some rank, and his father was desirous that 
he should acquire a certain knowledge of 
letters before he commenced the military 
studies usual for the young men of birth of 
his time. But Abailard devoted himself en- 
tirely to logic and philosophy, and left all 
other laurels to his brothers. It appears, 
from his own account, that he was the eldest 
son. He left his native town at about six- 
teen years of age, and travelled to various 
places, always seeking occasions for logical 
disputations, in which he displayed great 
skill combined with all the ardour of youth,. 
He eventually arrived at Paris,* where he 
is said, in the usual vague phrase, to have com- 
pleted his studies, being then in his twentieth 
year. Here he met with William des Cham- 
peaux, a professor of logic and philosophy in 
high repute, and was received as one of his 
disciples. It was at this period that the great 
contest between the logicians and the church- 
men became general, and was brought to a 
crisis. 

The first champion who had entered the 
lists against the orthodox, was a canon of 
Compiegne named Roscelin. [Roscf.lin.] 
He was born about the year 1065 or 1070. 
His attack was couched in the form of phi- 
losophical inquiry, under colour of defend- 
ing the faith. Roscelin may be regarded 
as the modern father of the Nominalists. 
The tendency of his expositions and argu- 
ments very quickly alarmed the church for 
the safety of its doctrines, and Roscelin was 
condemned as a heretic, and obliged to fly 
for his life. He escaped to England, where 
he again opened his attack, and was denounced 
as a heretic by St. Anselm. He persisted, 
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nevertheless, and, in addition to his theolo- 
gical intiuiries, boldly stood forward as a 
reformer of the lax morality of the clergy. 
lie was again obliged to fly ; and returning 
to France, where he received punishment at 
the hands of the church, and expulsion, he 
died in obscurity. Whether Abailard had 
ever been the pupil of Roscelin, as is gene- 
rally asserted, may be matter of dispute ; but 
it is probable that Roscelin’s opinions had 
awakened his mind to philosophical inquiry. 
He soon became the favourite pupil of Cham- 
peaux, then his antagonist, then his rival, 
then his victor ; and by the same rapid gra- 
dation Champeaux hated him, and became his 
enemy. The other scholars of Champeaux 
sided with their old master, from jealousy of 
Abailard; but their enmity, instead of crushing 
the young dialectician, made him of impor- 
tance. The dispute became a party matter, 
and Abailard determined to take the position 
of a teacher. He went to Melun, where the 
court of France was then held, and, in spite 
of all the animosity of Champeaux, esta- 
blished a school of his own, and eclipsed the 
fame of his antagonist. A bailard subsequently 
removed his school to (’orbeil, and was pro- 
secuting his studies and his disputes with re- 
newed vigour, when he was attacked by a 
serious illness, which compelled him to return 
home to Palais. After remaining a few y ears 
in Britaiiy, he again went to Paris, and re- 
new'ed his logical contest witli Champeaux, 
who was then lecturing on the nature of Uni- 
versals, the principal question among the 
dialecticians of that day, which involved the 
controversy between the Nominalists and 
Realists, as they were termed. Champeaux was 
a realist, and w as supported by the opinion 
of the ecclesiastics of his time, Abailard 
nevertheless had the courage to oppose him, 
and maintain the doctrine of the Nominalists. 
He brought to bear upon this quc.stion so 
great a force of logic and eloquence, that his 
veteran adversary fell into odium, and his 
lecture-room was deserted. Vacating his 
chair, Champeaux enrolled himself among 
the fraternity of regular canons. To com- 
plete his discomfiture, the professor to whom 
he had resigned his chair became the pupil 
of Abailard, who now assumed the seat of 
Champeaux. Accusations were soon got 
up against Abailard by Champeaux, to the 
effect that the professorship had been ob- 
tained by corrupt means, and a strong party 
joining in the cry, the chair was declared 
vacant. One of Abailard’s opponents being 
nominated in his place, Abailard retired to 
Melun, where lie again established a school 
with increased celebrity, till hearing that his 
old antagonist Champeaux had left Paris 
with all his disciples, and his fraternity of 
regular canons, Abailard removed his school 
near to Paris, and commenced a fresh attack 
upon the professor who had displaced him. 
Champeaux hurried back with all his frater- 
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nity and all his scholars to the scene of con- 
test, when to his astonishment all the scholars 
of the professor whom he intended to sup- 
port went over to Abailard, and the forlorn 
professor himself in despair went into a mo- 
nastery. The “ conflicts in disputation ” were 
now maintained by Abailard and Champeaux, 
and by their respective scholars. Leaving 
Paris for a time to visit his mother, who was 
about to enter a convent, as his father already 
had done, Abailard found on his return that 
his old antagonist had been rew aided for his 
dialectical discomfiture with the bishoprick of 
Chalons. This was in 1113, when Abailard 
was about thirty-four years of age. The 
contest being thus terminated, Abailard com- 
menced the study of divinity under Anselm, 
at Laon ; but his understanding rapidly ad- 
vanced beyond that of the lecturer, who ap- 
peared “ admirable to mere listeners, but 
shrunk to nothing in the eye of the ques- 
tioner.” No sooner had Abailard discovered 
this, than he began to consider about de- 
livering theological lectures himself. Several 
of his fellow -scholars laughed at him for his 
conceit and presumption, as they considered 
it , w'hereupon Abailard commenced lecturing. 
He giiined so much reputation by his dis- 
courses on the prophecies of K/.ekiel, that he 
drew a great number of scholars around him, 
which so exasperated Anselm, that he soon 
found means, with the assistance of two scho- 
lars (Alberic and Lotulf), who envied and 
hated Abailard, to prevent him from continu- 
ing his lectures. Abailard therefore returned 
to Paris, where he resumed bis lectures on 
Ezekiel ; and liis iiamo soon stood as high in 
divinity as in philosophy. 

Abailard was now approaching the summit 
of his ambition ; he had aetjuired a high re- 
putation, and had derived much pecuniary ad- 
vantage from his schools. Youths from all parts 
of France, from England, from Rome, from 
Flanders, and many other parts, flocked to 
receive his instruction. “ In this celebrated 
school,” says Guizot, “ were trained one pope 
(Oclestine IJ.), nineteen cardinals, more than 
fifty bishops and archbishops, French, En- 
glish or German, and a much larger number 
still of those men with whom popes, bishops, 
and cardinals had often to contend, such as 
Arnold of Brescia, and many others. The 
number of pupils who used at that time to as- 
semble round Abailard has been estimated at 
upwards of five thousand.” 

But all this reputation created Abailard 
many enemies. The impulse that be had 
given to the spirit of free inquiry, the victory 
that he had gained over the ecclesiastics in 
their own theological territories, the peril in 
which he placed their dogmas, and finally the 
guarded subtlety with which, amidst all his 
incursions through the forbidden grounds, he 
still contrived to keep himself logically or- 
thodox — all these things, added to his unri- 
valled celebrity, produced a degree of envy, 
c 3 
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jealousy and hatred, 'which never ceased tc 
watch for an opportunity to bring about hii 
destruction. 

There lived in Paris at this time a young 
lady named Ileloise, niece to one Fulbert, : 
canon. She has been supposed by some tt 
have been a natural daughter of Fulbert. I 
seems evident that she possessed peculiar 
personal attractions, not of that kind which 
is commonly understood by the term beauti- 
ful, and which the eye contemplates with de- 
light, but attractions which worked upon tin 
passions through the imagination. Of her 
personal appearance Abailard merely says, 
that “ while her beauty was not of the lowest 
order, her literary attainments were of the 
highest.” Her uncle Fulbert, who was very 
fond of her, had taken the greatest pains with 
her education, and was proud of her reputa- 
tion for learning, which was spread all over 
France. She was educated, in the first in- 
stance, among the nuns of Argenteuil. Her 
age, at this period, has been stated by some 
authors to have been only eighteen ; but she 
was more probably about twenty, judging by 
the nature and extent of her attainments, and 
her widely-established reputation. Abailard 
in speaking of her at this time, uses the terms 
“puella,” “ adolcscentula j” and she, in speaking 
of herself, uses the term “ juvencula any of 
which would be very applicable to the age of 
twenty, in comparison with the age of Abailard, 
who was at this period in his thirty-fifth or 
thirty-sixth year. With this accomplished 
young lady the celebrated philosopher and 
learned professor of logic and divinity fell in 
love, according to his idea of the passion, 
which eventually proved to be utterly un- 
worthy of the noble-hearted woman whom he 
had selected for its object. That he might 
have the best opportunity of obtaining her 
society, he proposed to her uncle, the canon, 
to l)ecome her tutor ; and that his attention to 
her studies might be the more unbroken, he 
proposed to board in the house of the canon, 
who was to name any terms of remuneration 
that he chose. Fulbert is reported to have 
loved money as well as learning and his niece ; 
80 that the offer of a wealthy and liberal 
boarder, who, being at the same time one of 
the greatest teachers of his age, could instruct 
his niece, was caught up with avidity. Abai- 
lard was not only admitted into the house of 
Fulbert, and the education of Hcloise com- 
mitted to his charge, but the canon gave 
him unlimited authority over her. Never 
once did it appear to enter the head of Ful- 
bert that his niece, besides being a learned 
young lady, was also a woman, and that 
the renowned logician was also a man. He 
literally surrendered his niece to Abailard 
with full permission to give her instruction 
whenever it suited him, either in the course 
of the day, or by night, after he returned 
from his schools and lectures, and even to 
inflict corporal chastisement in case of her 
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being at any time indisposed to comply with 
his directions. Abailard’s designs upon He- 
loise were probably little in ad^vance of the 
love which he sought to excite. The facilities 
given him he fully employed, not in teaching 
the sciences, but in caresses — not in grave dis- 
courses on philosophy, but in composing raptu- 
rous sonnets — not in explaining the mysteries 
of theology, but in singing love songs, with a 
sweet voice. Heloise subsequently confesses the 
great influence which these accomplishments 
of Abailard had upon her feelings, and insists 
that no woman could have remained insen- 
sible. Some pretence of scholastic tuition 
was nevertheless kept up ; and Abailard 
even carried the deception so far as to give 
his pupil some personal correction in pre- 
sence of Fulbert, in token of his severity 
and zeal. 

“ The more,” says Abailard, “ I found this 
girl advance in learning, and the fonder she 
became of it, the greater hopes I had of obtain- 
ing her consent.” When absent from her he 
wrote love letters, and insinuated more than 
he could well utter in conversation. The ac- 
count Abailard himself gives of the course 
of studies which he established for his pupil 
makes the whole matter clear. “ Under the 
pretence of instruction,” says he, “ we gave 
free way to love, and a lecture procured 
that privacy which our passion desired. 
When wc opened our books wc talked more 
of love than of reading ; we repeated kisses 
oftener than sentences.” 

This could not continue long without 
passing beyond the confines of all reserve ; 
nor long, it might have been thought, without 
exciting the suspicions of the canon. But 
such was his opinion of his niece, and such 
his reliance on the well-known purity of 
Abailard’s previous life, that Fulbert never 
seemed to have any idea of what was hap- 
pening. nor eventually of what had happened ; 
and while Paris began to buzz with the 
amour, the canon still remained utterly un- 
conscious. When it was hinted to him, he 
was perfectly incredulous. Abailard says 
that he was as prodigiously amazed at the 
canon’s foolishness, “ as if he had committed 
a tender lamb to the care of a famishing 
wolf.” This shows (the comparison is worthy 
of note,) that he had become reckless, and 
iook no pains to conceal his amour, but even 
made merry with the canon’s simplicity. 
Abailard had also most imprudently allow^ed 
some of his love songs and verses to become 
public. The lovers had now given free way 
to their passion, which increased with indul- 
gence. The early and long-continued habit 
of grave studies, sedentary occupation, soli- 
tary meditation, and abstinence, all now ex- 
perienced a revolution in Abailard ; the ab- 
tractions of the intellect were merged in 
he pleasures of the senses, and so far from 
;trengthcning the means of resistance, only 
served to hurry him into the opposite ex- 
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tremes of indi^gence. Debarred from mar- 
riage by ecclesiastical prospects, the long- 
preserved restraint upon nature being once 
broken, he lost all self-government. It is 
one of the curious facts in the history of 
Abailard, that we learn all the circum- 
stances of this amour from himself, and he 
has expressed them in terms so plain as 
to leave nothing doubtful or the subject of 
conjecture. 

Abailard’s studies in philosophy and theo- 
logy, and his lectures also, were now neg- 
lected. Those which he continued to deliver 
were only recollections of former discourses. 
His scholars understood what had caused the 
falling off in his lectures; all Paris knew 
the story ; and finally the canon awoke from 
his dream of the learned logician Abailard, 
and saw what had happened. Filled with as- 
tonishment and grief, Fulbert instantly dis- 
missed Abailard from his house. But the 
consequences to Heloise soon became appa- 
rent, and she wrote to Abailard to inform him 
that she was likely to become a mother. He 
determined to remove her immediately from 
Paris. She left her uncle’s house disguised 
as a nun, and was sent by Abailard to one of 
his sisters in Britany. The rage of Fulbert 
at his own and his niece’s disgrace was un- 
bounded. But so far from regretting the 
state in which she found herself, the love of 
Heloise made her forget all other consider- 
ations, and she rejoiced in her situation. 

“ Non multo autem post puella se concepisse 
comperit,” says Abailard, “ et cum summa 
exultatione mihi super hoc illico scripsit,” 
&c. She gave birth to a male infant, and 
named it Astrolabius. 

Abailard remained in Paris, in order to 
counteract any designs that the canon might 
have against him, with whom all the rivals 
and other enemies of Abailard had imme- 
diately sided. To avert the anticipated 
mischief, Abailard sought to appease the 
canon by representing that the domestic 
treachery of which he had been guilty would 
not appear wonderful to any one who had 
felt the strength of the passion, and he finally 
proposed to marry Heloise on condition of 
its being kept secret. To this, Fulbert and 
his friends agreed. The consent of Heloise, 
however, was not so easily gained. So high 
was her admiration of Abailard, and so ardent 
her wish to see him hold his place in society, 
and advance in ecclesiastical and other ho- 
nours, that she carried her devotion to the 
almost unexampled degree of refusing to be 
united to him in those religious bonds which 
she would have felt so honourable to herself, 
but so great a loss of honour to the object 
she adored. In those days, the celibacy of 
ecclesiastics, if not absolutely compulsory, 
was considered a necessary condition of high 
dignities ; but the restraint chiefly referred 
to the bonds of marriage, and not to the in- 
tercourse of the sexes. It is to be remem- 
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bered that the age was one of great licence, 
which Gregory VII. had recently endea# 
voured to restrain, by enforcing celibacy on 
the clergy, among other onerous restrictions. 
Heloise regarded marriage as a sacred bond 
of union, abstractedly considered, (Etsi ux- 
oris nomen sanctius ac validius videtur, &c.) 
but her convictions and feelings were opposed 
to it In her own case. She used a greater 
variety of arguments to dissuade Abailard 
from marrying her, than perhaps any other 
woman in the world ever used to persuade a 
hesitating admirer. She assured him that 
danger as well as dishonour to him would 
ensue. She said she knew her uncle’s 
temper, and that he would never be really 
appeased. She declared that it would be a 
robbery of the holy church and of philo- 
sophy, if she married him, and a sacrifice of 
the public good to her private honour. She 
quoted the words of St. Paul, (1 Cor. vii.) 
and reminded him of certain opinions of 
one Theophrastus, quoted by Jerome, and 
of Cicero, against marriage. Her array 
of the domestic inconveniences attendant 
on matrimony for those who are not rich, 
and have not many rooms and servants, 
is very amusing; not to mention the un- 
congeniality of books with distaffs, inkhorns 
with cradles, theological and philosophical 
meditations with the cries of children and 
the doggrel songs of nurses, and other ob- 
jectionable matters (parvulorum sordes) in- 
separable from young children. If he was 
disposed to forego his ecclesiastical position, 
she exhorted him nevertheless to maintain 
his dignity as a philosopher, after the manner 
of the sages of antiquity, and not to show 
himself less capable of preserving his celi- 
bacy than the heathens. She declared that 
her love for him would always continue the 
same, if she were his mistress. It is plain 
from this, that Heloise regarded the hypo- 
crisy of her times as a matter to be respected 
just as if it were the purest truth. Finally 
Heloise, emulating the philosophy of Aspasia, 
argued for the higher felicity and for the 
more certain endurance of passion, when 
the feelings and actions of the individuals 
are left entirely free, the sole bond of union 
being that of the heart ; the purity of which 
she declared to be stronger than the ma- 
trimonial bond; and clearly manifested to 
Abailard that she was most anxious to sa- 
crifice herself to the idea she had herself 
conceived of what was most honourable. All 
this, however, was over-ruled by Abailard, 
who, if he did not fear assassination, at least 
anticipated the ruin of his present position 
and future prospects, by the machinations of 
all his envious rivals who had now “ got 
him on the hip,” and were secretly asso- 
ciated with Fulbert. If he were killed, or 
left Paris, or were married, he would be no 
longer in the way of all who strove for ec- 
clesiastical preferment. The last alternative 
c 4 
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'was that chosen hy AhEulaTd,.who at the 
same time hoped to neutralise the effect by 
keeping it a secret. He accordingly repaired 
to Britany, and committing his little boy to 
the cail^ of his sister, brought back Heloise, 
■who wept bitterly as she consented to the 
marriage, saying, she hoped there might not 
result from it “ruin and sorrow, great as had 
been their love.” 

Abailard and Heloise were married se- 
cretly one morning, very early, in presence 
of Fulbert and several friends of both parties. 
Abailard immediately separated himself from 
her, and they seldom met, and then only in 
secret, in order to conceal the fact of the mar- 
riage. But this was not what Fulbert really in- 
tended ; for wliile the secrecy was preserved, 
his own and his niece’s disgrace remained 
as before. He and his friends therefore di- 
vulged the marriage, and the news was 
quickly spread by all the enemies of Abailard. 
On this Heloise loudly declared that it was 
false — that she was not married. The canon 
was exasperated, and loaded her with oppro- 
brious epithets. Abailard now removed his 
wife to the nunnery of Argentcuil, in which, 
by his direction,^ she assumed the religious 
habit, and became a nun in all respects ex- 
cept taking the veil. Possibly there might 
have been some latent idea in the mind of 
Abailard of inducing his wife to take the 
veil, which would again have left the way 
clear before him for ecclesiastical honours. 
He visited her secretly at times, but not from 
any real and refined affection, as appears from 
a passage in bis own writings, (“ Nosti post 
liostri confocdcrationem conjugii cum Ar- 
genteoli,” &c.) in which he reminds her of 
these visits. Notwithstanding tliese bitter 
•reminiscences, it was when Heloise was ab- 
bess of the Paraclete that she made the decla- 
ration, that “ she w ould rather be the mistress 
of Abailard than w ife to the emperor of the 
w'hole world.” It is painful to observe in 
Abailard the absence of all generous senti- 
ment towards one whose devotion to him was 
so unbounded that she did not even feel the 
extent of her self-sacrifice. Howbeit, whether 
Abailard was guilty or innocent of the design 
to immure his wife in the convent, Fulbert 
and his relatives thoroughly believed that 
such was his intention. 

And DOW was solved a problem of human 
character far more widely removed from com- 
mon apprehension than that which suddenly 
discovered a deliberate seducer in the person 
of a learned dialectician. The simplicity of 
the canon, which bad been the source of 
Abai lard’s wonder, -was suddenly transformed 
into a subtle capacity for mischief ; and ha-r 
hitual dullness, exasperated beyond itself, 
found its reaction' in a diabolical energy for 
revenge. 

One of Abailard’s servants being bribed, 
Fulbert and his party surprised their victim, 
at night, in his bed, and there accomplished 
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their purpose. “ Crudelissima frt puden- 
tissima ultione punicrunt, et quam summa 
admiratione mundus excepit, eis videlicet 
corporis mei partibus amputatis, quibus id 
quod plangebant commiseram.” “ When the 
morning came,” says Abailard, “ the whole 
town congregated around my house, so great 
were their surprise and lamentation.” Learned 
men, and his own scholars in particular, and 
many women, all came, and made a clamour 
with their grief. “ I suffered much more,” 
he says, “ from their compassion, than from 
the pain of niy w'ound ; and the sense of 
shame afflicted me more than that of grief. 
I revolved in my mind what fame I had just 
before been enjoying, with how easy and 
instantaneous a fall it w'as now cast down, 
nay, wholly extinguished — with how just 
a treachery the man whom I had betrayed, 
had retaliated upon me — how my enemies 
would extol this manifest equity — what ever- 
lasting sorrow the blow which had struck 
me would entail upon my relatives andfriends 
— how widely my singular disgrace would 
occupy the world’s attention I What patli, 
I thought, would now he open to me? — with 
what face could T go forth in public ? — to bo 
pointed at by every finger — to be lacerated 
by every tongue.” The revenge was, indeed, 
of a nature which could only have pro- 
ceeded from a mind filled with a perception 
of the most extensive mischief, for the un- 
fortunate Abailard was now, by the scriptural 
law, rendered incapable of holding any ec- 
clesiastical oflice. “ In this state of wretch- 
edness,” sajs Abailard, “ 1 confess it was the 
confusion of shame, rather than religions de- 
votion, that impelled me to seek the covert 
of the cloister ; .s7/c having first, at my com- 
mand, willingly taken the veil and entered 
the convent. We both at once, then, as- 
sumed the consecrated habit ; 1 in the abbey 
of St. Denis, she in the aforesaid nunnery 
of Argentcuil,” All her relatives andfriends, 
and many others, compassionating the tender 
youth of Heloise, endeavoured to dissuade 
her from thus burying herself from the 
world; hut she, thinking only of her husband, 
of his commands, and of his peace of mind, 
wept and sobbed for Aim, and, hurrying to the 
altar, took the veil, repeating, as she went, 
the lamentation of Cornelia — 

O m.^xime conjux, 

O thalamfs indigne mois ! hoc juris h.ihcbat 

In tantum Fortuna caput ? Cur inipia nupsi. 

Si miser um faetura tui ? Nunc .aceipe pcenas 

Sod quas sponte luam. — Lucan, Pharsal. viii. 

The dark walls of the convent thus en- 
closed Heloise ; and the jealous feeling of 
Abailard, that no one else could ever possess 
her, added perhaps to a final retaliation upon 
Fulbert, was satisfied. Heloise reverts to 
these events in her letters, written many 
years afterwards, in the following words : — 

“ 1 blushed and felt bitter grief at seeing thee 
have in me so little confidence. At thy first 
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order, God knows, I would have preceded 
or followed thee into the burning gulphs of 
the earth. My soul was no longer with me, 
but with thee.” The outrage upon Abai- 
lard was severely punished by the magis- 
trates, The perpetrators fled*, but two of 
them, who were caught, had their eyes put 
out, and suifcred the same kind of mutilation 
w’hich they had inflicted upon their victim. 
One of these was the servant who had be- 
trayed Abailard. Fulbert lost his prefer- 
ment, and all his property. The punishment 
of Fulbert (according to M. Guizot) did not 
satisfy Abailard, who threatened to carry 
his complaint to Rome. 

The abbey of St.Denis, of which Abailard 
had now become a monk, was not only 
lax in discipline, but full of disorder and 
abomination. The abbot was more vicious 
than the rest. This licentiousness was dis- 
gusting to the intellectual habits and tastes 
of Abailard, and his reprehension of the pro- 
ceedings of the brothers soon made him an 
object of hatred. Many of his former scho- 
lars now solicited him to resume his lectures, 
which it was allowable for him to give gra- 
tuitously, and for the instruction of the poor 
rather than the wealthy students. He ac- 
cordingly began a course of lectures in one 
of the cells detached from the monastery. 
Many scholars quickly Hocked to the place, so 
that there were neither lodgings to accommo- 
date nor provision enough to feed them. lie 
again became an object of admiration, and of 
renewed envy and hatred. It was now that 
lie composed his treatise of the Divine Unity 
and Trinity. This work gave the oppor- 
tunity for M’liicli his enemies had so long 
lain in w'ait. ITis old opponents, Alberic 
and Lotulf, declared the’svork to be heterodox, 
and gained over to their \iews Rodolpli, 
archbishop of Rheims, and Conan, bishop of 
Praeneste, who was the papal legate in Gaul, 
A council was convoked at Soissons, a. i). 1 1 2 1, 
and Abailard was cited to appear with his 
book. Secure of the logical soundness of his 
theology, Abailard was delighted ut the oppoi*- 
t unity of displaying his powers ; but, on the 
first day of his arrival, he was on the point 
of being stoned by the populace, who cried 
out he had “ preached and written that 
there were three Gods!” which his oppo- 
nents had declared him to have done. Abai- 
lard humbly submitted liis book to the legate 
Conan, who handed it over to Rodolpli, who, 
in his turn, handed it to the chief accuser ; 
hut none of them ventured upon any dispute. 
'The public trial nevertheless took place. 
Geoffrey, bishop of Chartres, claimed for 
Abailard a hearing, and that he should speak 
in his own defence ; but his enemies all 
cried out against this, declaring that “ not 
all the world together would he able to with- 
stand his sophisms.” Nobody, however, ven- 
tured to make any accusation, or found any 
thing to say, until, at length, one of his 
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enemies muttered that he bad discovered it 
written in Abailard's book, that only one 
person of the Trinity was Almighty. Here* 
upon a loud and unseemly discussion took 
place : and, at last, not knowing how to deal 
with the question, or with the accused, they 
determined that Abailard should publicly 
make an exposition of his faith. lie gladly 
rose to do this, but they refused to hear him, 
insisting that nothing more was requisite 
than his reading the Athanasian creed. This 
Abailard accordingly did, “ sobbing, weeping, 
and sighing the while,” as he says. He saw 
that they had caught him. By these words, 
they said, he had condemned himself; and 
he was ordered lO cast his book into the fire 
with his own hands. After this he was 
given over to the custody of the abbot of 
St. Medard, and led away to his cloister, as 
to a prison. The outrageous character of 
the whole proceeding interested so many 
people in favour of Abailard, that all his 
enemies endeavoured to shift the blame upon 
somebody else, and the pope’s legate ex- 
claimed against the malignity of the French. 
In a few days Abailard was liberated and 
sent back to his own monastery of St. Denis. 

The next disaster that befell Abailard ori- 
ginated in the increased animosity of the 
monks of his monastery. The fraternity 
was very proud of tracing their order back 
to Dionysius, the Arcopagite, who, they said, 
was their founder ; for, after he had been 
converted by St. Paul, and made bishop of 
Athens, he had passed into Gaul, vhere he 
suffered martyrdom. It chanced one day 
that Abailard met with a passage in the 
writings of the venerable Bede, to the effect 
that Dionysius the Arcopagite had been 
bishop of Corinth ; tlicrefore, argued Abailard 
to the monks, lie m as not the Dionysius of 
Athens, and therefore not } our founder. This 
discovery Abailard mentioned merely as an 
amusing pleasantry ; but the monks were en- 
raged at it beyond measure. They said that 
Bede was an abominable liar; that Hilduin, 
an early abbot of the monastery, had made a 
journey to Greece to discover the faetj?, 
which he had demonstrated in his history 
of their sainted founder, and that Abailar4 
having admitted that he preferred the au- 
thority of Bede, this was an attack upon the 
honour of their house, and the glory of France, 
The abbot, therefore, ordered him to be 
closely watched, and threatened, in full chap- 
ter, to denounce him to the king, as an enemy 
to his throne. To appease the fraternity, 
Abailard wrote a letter in refutation of the 
doubt which he had started ; but this did not 
satisfy them. 

Dreading the consequences of the abbot’s 
denunciation, Abailard, with the assistance of 
several friends, contrived, one night, to make 
his escape. He fled to Provins, and, being 
protected by the Count of Champagne, took 
refuge in the monastery of St. Ayoul. 
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Through the count he applied to the abboi 
of St. Denis for permission to remain here 
but the abbot replied by threatening with 
excommunication both him and the prior 
who had received him, unless he instantly 
returned. It appears that the excitement 
into which the good abbot of St. Denis was 
thrown by these circumstances, acting upon 
a constitution undermined by intemperance, 
was so great that he died a few days after 
his reply. Abailard made interest at court, 
and eventually was permitted to quit St. 
Denis, provided he lived in solitude. 

Accordingly he repaired to a solitary spot 
on the small river Ardisson, in the territory 
of Troyes, where he erected an oratory, of 
patriarchal simplicity, built with osiers and 
thatch, and dedicated it to the Holy Trinity. 
** When this became known to my scholars,” 
says Abailard, ** they began to gather about 
me from all quarters, leaving towns and 
castles to inhabit the wild — instead of their 
spacious houses, constructing themselves poor 
huts — exchanging their delicate viands for 
coarse bread and wild herbs — their soft 
beds for a couch of moss and straw, and for 
their tables raising mounds of turf.” His 
scholars now built themselves cabins on the 
banks of the Ardisson, and lived after the 
manner of hermits. The oratory soon be- 
came too small to admit even a part of their 
numbers, and the scholars enlarged it with 
more solid materials of stone and timber. 
Here Abailard was at length dbmforted, con- 
soled, and happy. The Divine consolation 
which he had here received induced him to 
change the title of the oratory, which he now 
called the Paraclete, or the Comforter. 

Though buried in solitude, his fame spread 
far in the world, and the number of scholars 
who again flocked round him was sufficient 
to renew the animosity of his old enemies. 
“ New apostles ” were stirred up against him 
in the persons of Norbert and the celebrated 
Bernard. The zealous faith and devout life 
of Bernard had gained him great reputa- 
tion ; he was made an abbot ; and he pro- 
fessed to have conversation with angels in 
his cell. The erudition and dialectic skill of 
Abailard had attracted thousands of scholars 
round him ; and the miraculous gifts of 
Bernard gave him equal celebrity. At his 
preaching wives deserted their husbands, and 
husbands their wives, and crowds rushed into 
the convent and buried themselves in the 
cloister. Bernard and Norbert, with their fol- 
lowers, were now arrayed against the reputa- 
tion of Abailard. Their detraction excited so 
much hostility against him, that his life was 
made wretched, and he meditated flying from 
Christendom, and taking refuge among the 
infidels, where, by paying some tribute, he 
might be allowed to lead a Christian life 
among the enemies of Christ. At this period, | 
however, the abbot of St. Gildas (of Ruys, 
in Brittany,) died, and the brethren chose , 
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Abailard as their superior. lie knew that 
their part of the country was barbarous, he 
was unacquainted with their language, and 
well aware that the monks were a most dis- 
orderly, vicious, half-savage fraternity ; but 
his present vexations were so great that any 
change seemed preferable, and he accordingly 
became abbot of St. Gildas. Here, at the 
land’s extremity, “where,” says Abailard, 
“ the resounding waves of the ocean per- 
mitted no farther flight, often in my prayers 
did I repeat that sentence — ‘ From the ends 
of the earth have I cried to thee, O Lord ! ’ 
in the anguish of my heart.” The troubles, 
anxieties, and fears which this brutal fra- 
ternity occasioned Abailard were beyond de- 
scription. He felt himself in this dilemma : 
“ if he insisted upon reforming their evil 
ways, they would murder him ; and if be did 
not attempt this, he failed in his duty, and 
incurred damnation.” 

Neglected and apparently forgotten by 
Abailard, from the time when, at his com- 
mand she had buried herself in the convent, 
Heloise did not sink under the bitterness 
of grief, but gradually rose in estimation 
by her conduct and great attainments, till 
she became prioress of Argenteuil. But 
the convent falling into the hands of a 
rapacious abbot, who had produced cer- 
tain documents to show that it belonged 
to his abbey, she and all the nuns were 
obliged to seek another residence. It was 
now that Abailard recollected his wife. The 
Paraclete had fallen into decay, being de- 
serted by his followers when Abailard left it ; 
and the neighbourhood was too poor to 
support it. This place of refuge he now 
offered to Heloise and her nuns ; and Heloise 
became abbess of the Paraclete. Here, also, 
she gained universal good opiniSn. The 
bishops loved her as their daughter, the 
abbots as their sister, the laymen as their 
mother, and all parties reverenced her de- 
votion, her patience, and sweetness of be- 
haviour. A few visits w'ere made to the 
Paraclete, at this time, by Abailard ; but 
some coarse scandal having been propagated 
by his enemies, he w ent there no more. 

The life of Abailard was in constant peril 
among the ferocious monks of St. Gildas. 
They hated him for his conduct and piety, 
still more than for his superior intellect and 
acquirements. He feared violence outside 
the walls, and the most deadly treachery 
within. The monks made several attempts 
to poison him at his meals, and, being baffled 
by his caution, they even poisoned the sa- 
cramental chalice. One of the brethren, on 
a certain day, happening to eat by mistake 
something that had been prepared for Abai- 
lard, died in convulsions. He excommuni- 
cated some of the brethren, and others he 
bound by oath, but all in vain. The perse- 
cuted abbot was at last compelled to take up 
his abode at one of the dependent cells in the 
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neighbourhood, with a few monks. But even 
here he could never walk abroad without 
fear of being attacked by robbers, whom the 
monks had hired to waylay and kill him. 
He now took exercise on horseback, and was 
so unfortunate as to have a fall, by which 
his collar-bone was broken. 

It was during this most troubled and anx- 
ious period of his life that Abailard addressed 
to a friend his “ Historia Calamitatum,” a 
narrative of his eventful and unhappy life. 
By accident it fell into the hands of Heloise. 
When she buried herself from the world, she 
had hoped to receive from her husband not 
only spiritual consolation, but at least to be 
made the confidante of his troubles. Deeply 
feeling his coldness and neglect, she ad- 
dressed to him her memorable first letter — 
beginning with the solemn and pathetic 
superscription — “ To her lord, her father ; 
to her husband, her brother; from his 
handmaid, his daughter ; from his wife, his 
sister; to Abailard from Heloise.” The 
letters of Abailard and Heloise, which are 
in Latin, are known to readers in general 
through the medium of various translations 
and several disgraceful paraphrases. The 
letters of Heloise are characterised no 
less by deep and devoted love, than by eru- 
dition, masterly expression, and impassioned 
eloquence ; the replies of Abailard arc con- 
spicuous for their deliberate and evasive 
coldness, their precision and learning, and 
the grave tone of the habitual instructor. 
She was excited and alarmed by his ac- 
count of the constant dangers to which his 
life was exposed, and his exhortations to 
her to receive his body for burial in the 
Paraclete ; his coldness was increased by 
his fears for the state of her soul as an ab- 
bess, owing to her inextinguishable passion 
for him. 

The ferocious attempts of the monks of 
St. Gildas appear to have eventually ceased, 
as Abailard lived among them for a long 
time, prosecuting his theological labours. 
The animosity against him, however, in the 
outer world was by no means obliterated among 
his old rivals, and those who envied his high 
and extensive reputation. His old adversary 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, whose mo- 
nastery was within a few leagues of the 
Paraclete, eventually rekindled all the 
former fires of ecclesiastical persecution by 
visiting Heloise, and objecting to an inno- 
vation in the form of prayer adopted by the 
nuns. Abailard being informed of this, 
wrote a letter of vindication to Bernard, and 
a rancorous controversy commenced, Ber- 
nard, who was considered as great a saint as 
Abailard was a logician, took the lead against 
him, and laid before him a list of his offences 
against orthodox belief. Abailard defended 
himself, and the zealous abbot became 
excessively enraged. He wrote letters to 
Pope Innocent and the Roman prelates, in 
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which he denounced Abailard as a Herod 
— a Baptist — a heretic — an Arian. Per- 
ceiving the storm that was about to burst 
over him, Abailard resolved to anticipate it 
by a bold movement. The great religious 
ceremony of translating the body of a Saint 
was about to be performed in the cathedral 
of Sens in Champagne, and before this as- 
sembly Abailard summoned his accuser to 
appear. The archbishop of Sens agreed to 
the proposal, and apprised Bernard of the 
challenge. The saintl}'^ abbot of Clairvaux 
was at first staggered by the proposal, and 
refused to accept the challenge, or to appear 
at the assembly. He said that he was young 
in disputation, and his adversary was a long- 
train^, cool, and experienced veteran. Fi- 
nally, however, he agraed to be present, not 
as an accuser, but a witness. 

The council of Sens was held in the year 
1140. The assembly was one of great splen- 
dour. Louis VII. of France, the feudal lords 
of Kevers and of Champagne, besides others 
of the nobles, the archbishops of Sens and 
Rheims, abbots, professors, and learned men 
of the kingdom, were present. The first 
day was devoted to the translation of the 
relics. On the second the assembly prepared 
to witness the grand theological contest be- 
tween Abailard and Bernard. The combat- 
ants appeared — the one the representative 
of the philosophy of his age, the other of its 
most zealous passions. Abailard depended 
on his logical skill ; Bernard on his decla- 
matory powers, which had the reputation of 
being inspired by Heaven. Bernard opened 
the debate in a tone of assumed meekness 
and humility, declaring he did not come 
to accuse Abailard, but only to point out 
certain passages in his writings which he 
considered heretical, and which he called 
upon the present assembly to examine, 
and Abailard to defend, deny, or retract. 
The charges were about to be read by one 
of the officers, when Abailard — who could 
not fail to perceive what was about to ensue, 
and who had sufficient reasons to remember 
his previous treatment at Soissons — sud- 
denly rose and exclaimed, “ I appeal to 
Rome ! ” Bernard rose to remonstrate ; but 
Abailard interrupted him with, “ I have 
appealed to the Roman See ! ” — and in- 
stantly quitted the assembly. The saintly 
Bernard thus relieved of all restraint upon 
his passionate declamation, launched forth 
his accusations against Abailard, who was 
tried for heresy, and condemned in his ab- 
sence. Bernard was forthwith commissioned 
to inform Pope Innocent II. of all that had 
occurred, and to request his confirmation 
of the sentence. The account of the scene, 
after Abailard had withdrawn, is thus given 
by Berengarius. (Oper. AbaL p. 305.) He 
says that, as the discussion proceeded, 
many of the abbots and learned fathers re- 
freshed their zeal with wine from time to 
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time, till the fumes ascended to their brains, 
and they sunk in lethargic slumbers. The 
Promoter read the accusations — the auditors 
snored ; some resting on one elbow, gave 
sleep to their eyes ; some reclined on a soft 
cushion, and gave slumber to their eyelids ; 
some slept with their bowed heads resting 
upon their knees. Whenever the Promoter 
raised his voice upon any point of doctrine, 
saying, “ Damnatis ? ” the sleepers, half 
aw’akening at the last word, ejaculated in 
drowsy voices, wdth their heads still on their 
knees, “ Pamnamus ! ” Some of them being 
confused by this tumult of damnations, and 
their heads swimming w ith potations, dropped 
the first syllable, aticT said, “ namus ! ” 

Abailard waited at Sens to hear the de- 
cision of the assembly, and finding they had 
condemned him, he immediately commenced 
his journey to Ilome. He had not proceeded 
many days’ journey, before he found him- 
self too weak to go on. He was now in his 
sixty-first year. Accordingly, he repaired to 
the monastery of Cluni, on the borders of 
Burgundy, of which the celebrated Peter the 
Venerable was abbot, Peter received him 
with the greatest kindness and respect. Here 
Abailard was visited by several distinguished 
church dignitaries, who regarded him as a 
persecuted man, among the restllainard, who, 
together with the worthy Peter of Cluni, 
entreated him not to proceed to Rome. They 
assured him that it would be useless, and at 
length they induced him to agree to repair 
to the monastery of Clairvaux, and open a 
reconeiliatory conference w’ith Bernard. 
The reconciliation w'as apparently effected ; 
Abailard returned to Cluni, and soon after- 
wards the news ofhis condemnation as aheretic 
arrived from Rome. He was sentenced to 
be confined — all his works burned — and to 
maintain perpetual silence. 

It was now that the amiable abbot of 
Cluni stepped forward in defence of Abailard, 
and procured for him an interval of repose, 
in which he might meditate on the grave, and 
prei)are for heaven. Peter the Venerable 
addressed a letter of remonstrance and ap- 
peal to Pope Innocent II. ; and wdiile the 
answ’er to this was pending, Abailard drew 
up and circulated his profession of faith, in 
which a firm and uncompromising tone was 
mingled with a solemn and humble appeal to 
the whole Cliristian community. The holy 
father was pleased to relent, and he informed 
Peter that the sentence of Abailard was sus- 
pended. He was, in fact, considered to have 
retired from the world : he could no more 
be regarded as a rival or excite jealousy, and 
he was permitted to remain in peace during his 
few remaining years. Abailard spent the 
last days of his life in abstinence and pious 
exercises, in continual reading, and in great 
simplicity and humility of conduct. “ In 
our religious processions,” says the amiable 
Peter of Cluni, in a letter of consolation to i 
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llcloise, “ wdicn I saw him alking b} my 
side, I was struck with mouruful w onder : 
a man, of so great a fame thus self-con- 
temned, thus by himself cast down.” His con- 
stitution beginning to give way, he was re- 
moved by the kind abbot to the priory of 
St. Marcellus, near Chalons, for change of 
air. He was at first averse to go to St. Mar- 
cellus, lest he should end his days there, his 
wish being to die in the monastery of Cluni, 
and in the arms of Peter the \Y*iierahle. He 
was, however, induced to move to St. Mar- 
cellus, vvliere he commenced wanting a few 
discourses for the instruction of the brothers, 
hut he was too w^eak to conclude them with 
his own hand. He continued to dictate the 
remainder, though he w’as sin!-.iiig daily, and 
his faint voice had scarcely ceased, when his 
eyes closed placidly, never agaiu to open upon 
a world of strife. He died on the 21st of 
April, 1 142, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Peter the Venerable undertook the ar- 
duous task of communicating the intelligence 
to Heloise, which he did with the greatest 
sensibility and the most studied care and 
tenderness. She begged that Abailard’s ear- 
nest desire, that his remains should finally 
repose in the Paraclete, might be fulfilled : 
but the monks of Cluni were proud of 
having the remains of such a man, and 
would not consent. Peter the Venerable 
having, however, resolved that Heloise should 
not be disappointed, w ent himself, one dark 
night in November, to the grave, six months 
after the burial of Abailard at St. Marcellus, 
and exhuming the body, i)laced it in a 
carriage, and conveyed it to the Paraclete. 
He did his utmost to sustain and console 
Heloise during the re-interment, at w hich he 
himself performed the funeral service. He 
also sent her a form of absolution, to be hung 
upon the tomb, and promised to use all his 
influence to obtain for her son Astrolubius 
a prebend. Ilelo^e passed at the Paraclete 
the remainder of her life, which, owing to an 
originally fine constitution, and the tem- 
perance of her habits, extended to the length 
of twenty years more. She died, beloved 
and revered, and was buried, according to 
her request, side by side with Abailard, in 
the same stone coffin. 

The remains of Abailard and Heloise were 
not disturbed for more than 300 years. In 
1497 their bones were removed to the grand 
church of the abbey, and placed in two se- 
parate tombs, owing to a ridiculous scruple, as 
M. Guizot remarks. They remained thus 
during two centuries. In 1G30 they were 
placed in the Chapellc do la Trinite. In 1 792 
they were removed from the monastery of the 
Paraclete, and placed in the chapel of St. 
Leger, at Nogent. In 1800 their remains w^ere 
again removed, and deposited in the garden of 
the Musee Fran 9 ais. In 1815 they were 
again exhumed, and placed in a different part 
of the Musee Pranyais. In 1817 they were 
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again exhumed, and taken to the cemetery of 
hlont St. Louis ; and on the 6th of Novem- 
ber of the same year they were removed to 
the cemetery of Pere la (Miaisc. 

t)n the interment of IJeloise a miracle was 
said to have occurred ; the corpse of Abailard 
extended its arms to receive her. ^J'his story 
appears to have gen(Tally gained credit at 
the time throughout France ; and the legend 
lias had a ])ermanenl influence on the opin- 
ions of posterity, who have been accustomed 
to consider Abailard and lleloise as lovers 
whose affection was mutual. 

The writings of Abailard are numerous, 
and nearly all of a theological nature. The 
exceptions are, the “ [Tistoria Calamitatuni 
the “ Exhortatio ad Stadium Literarum the 
“ Dialectica,” and the poetical compositions 
addressed to Heloise. His letters to her can 
scarcely be called exceptions ; their tone is 
strictly monastic, and full of serious advice, 
or sad and repentant recollections. In his 
“Dialectica” he has followed Aristotle, with 
v^hom, however, he appears to have been 
chiefly acquainted through Boethius. The 
“ Dialectica ” of Ahi.ilard is divided into five 
parts, w’hich treat of the various subjects, in 
the following order ; — 

Pahs Piiijma. De Partibus Orationis, in 
tres libros distincta ; quorum primus Por- 
pliyrium dc Quinque Vocibtis, — secuiidus 
Aiistotelcm de Pra’dicamentis, — tertius Aris- 
totelem do Interpretatioiie, ad raentem Bdethii, 
commentantur. 

Pahs Skcunda. De Propositionibus et 
Syllogisniis Categoricis, seu Analytica Priora. 
[Ilujns tituli loco codex habet : Petri Abae- 
lardi Palatini Peripatetic! Analyticorum prio- 
rum primus.] 

Pars Tkrtia. Topica. 

Pahs Quart a. De Propositionibus et Syllo- 
gisniis llypotheticis, seu Analytica Postc- 
riora. 

Pars Quinta. liiber Divisionum et Dc- 
finitionum. 

It is argued by M. Victor Cousin, in his In- 
troduction to “Ouvrages Inedits d’ Abelard,” 
and perhaps may be said to be demon- 
strated, that Abailard and his contempo- 
raries only knew such parts of the “ Orga- 
num ” of Aristotle as had been translated 
into Latin, or had been commented upon by 
Boethius — namely, the “ Categories,” (he 
“ Introduction of Porphyry,” the “ De Inter- 
pretatione,” the “ Analytica,” the “ Topica,” 
and the Treatise on Sophisms. M. V, ( ’ousin 
thinks that, even of these, only the first three 
parts of the “ Organum ” were known to Abai- 
lard by translation, and the remainder by 
the commentaries of Boethius. Abailard 
himself says, that there were only seven 
works on Dialectic, in his time, written in 
liatin — two of Aristotle, one of Porphyry, 
and four of Boethius. 

Of his poetry, only two theological pieces 
■were known till recently: but several songs 
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have lately been discovered in the Vatican 
library, together with the musical notation. 
His principal religious w orks are, his “ Intro- 
duction to Theology ; ” “ Sic et Non ; ” and 
his “ Christian Theology.” In his “ Intro- 
duction to Theology,” Abailard undertook to 
elucidate the mystery of the Trinity. His 
exj»osition, to state it in few' words, amounted 
to a Tritheistic syllogism, in which he com- 
pared the Father to the proposition, the S(>n 
to the assumption, the Holy Spirit to the 
conclusion, and thence demonstrated the 
Tritheistic Unity. As the three members of a 
syllogism make one truth, so the three per- 
sonsmake one essence. * His belief in the value 
of mere words and the flexibility of scholastic 
terms is thus pretty cle.arly manifested. Rut 
however skilful he might be in enii)loung 
them, it is no w'onder tlnit many doubted 
the orthodox soundness of this method of 
dealing with sacred n)atters. The “ Sic et 
Non ” was still more likely to alarm the 
ecclesiastics of his time. It consists of a 
collection of all the most dillicult points of 
doctrinal dogma and discussion. (k>nceriiing 
each of these he stated every argument /or 
ainl agauust in the strongest shape, and then, 
without adding a single word more, left it to 
tlie reader to say //e-v or ?io. The great 
church dignitaries who thought every thing 
of importance was already settled, were mueli 
provoked at this work, particularly as it ga\e 
them no h<dd upon the author, but left them 
to dispute among themselves, or with their 
own thoughts. It would have been a noble 
exercise of their nndm'standiiigs, if the) had 
received it in a (’hristian spiiit, 

'I'he following is a list of the works of 
Abailard : — 

“ Epistolm Petri Abadardi et Heloisae.” 

“ Historia Calamitatuni.” 

“ Dc Origine Religionis Sanctiinonialium.” 

“ Institulio seu Regnia Sanctiinonialium.” 

“ Epistola Petri Ahailardi advci’sus cos 
qui ex auctoritate Bedic Preshjteri argucre 
conantur Dionysium Areopagitam fuisse 
Dionysium Corinth iorum Episcopum, et non 
magis fuisse Atheniensium Episcopum.’’ 

“ Epistola ejusdem Abmlardi contra quen- 
dam Canonicum llegularcm, qui monasticum 
ordinem deprimebat, et suum illi ante- 
ferebat.” 

“ Invcctiva in quendam ignarum dialec- 
tices, qui tamen ejus studiiim reprehendebat, 
et omnia cjus dogmata putabat sophismata ct 
dcceptiones.” 

“ Epistola Petri Ab<X‘lardi ad Bernardum 
Clarsevallensem Abbatcm.” 

“ Exhortatio ad Studium Interarum.” 

“ De Laude S, Stepbani Protom arty ris.” 

“ Invcctiva contra Cartliusienses.” 

Petri Abrclardi Apologia seu Confessio 
Fidei.” 

* “ Sicut oadem onatio est propositio, aasumptio, et 
coiirlusio ; ita oadem cs;>cntiacst Pater, I'llius, et 
ritiis Saiietiis.” 
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** Epistola cjasdem Abeelardi ad G. Parisi* things became men or animals.” The skill of 
ensem Kpiscopum.’* Abailard in dealinp^ ivith these and similar 

“ Petri Abmlardi Expositio in Orationem questions was unrivalled ; but his victories, 
Dominicam.” though due to the subtlety, acuteness, pre- 

“ Expositio Symboli Apostolorum.” cision, order, and promptitude of his intellect, 

« Expositio Fidei in Symbolum Athanasii. must still share a part of the honour with the 
** Petri Abselardi adversus Hsereses Liber.' philological abuses of the age. Words were 
“ Commentarius super Epistolam Pauli ac reckoned as ideas and things. Many of their 
Romanos, in quinque libros divisus.” syllogistic triumphs are solely attributable to 

“ Sermones per annum legendi XXXII.; what Benthara would call the setting up of 
among which are the following: — De In fictitious entities. But the extensive influ- 
carnatione Domini. — In Natali ejusdem. — ence of Abailard upon his age, as witnessed 
In Ramis Palmarum. — Sermo de Cruce. — not only by the rivalry and jealousy which 
In Conversione Sancti Pauli. — De Sancta he excited, but by the circumstance of the 
Susanna ad Hortationem Virginum. — De thousands of scholars who flocked round him, 
Rebus gestis in Diebus Passionis,” &c. &c. even when he was driven to lead a hermit’s 
“ Prosa de Beata Virgine.” (p. 1136.) life in solitude, must be attributed to his elo- 
** Introductio ad Theologiam, divisa in quence as a highly gifted and practised ora- 
tres libros.” tor. The chief principle that he inculcated 


** Libri quinque Theologiaj Christianae.” 

“ Commentarius in Ilexameron ad Heloy- 
sam.” 1416. 

“ Rhythmi de S. S. Trinitate.” 

“ Petri Abajlardi Sic et Non.” 

“ Petri Abaclardi Dialectica.” 

“ Petri Abajlardi Fragmcntum Sangerma- 
nensc, de Generibus et Spcciebus.” 

All that is known of the writings of Ile- 
loise may be comprised in the following : — 

“ Epistolffi ad Petrum Abcclardum.” 

“ Epistola Ueloisse ad Petrum Abbatera 
Cluniacensem.” 

“ Heloisoe Paraclitensis Abbatissas Pro- 
blemata, cum Abaclardi Solutionibus.” 

It may be true that nobody was really 
learned in those days; but, comparatively 
speaking, the erudition of Heloise was very 
great. She knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
as Abailard distinctly states. It does not ap- 
pear that she was taught any one of the lan- 
guages by Abailard, or that he himself was 
acquainted with Greek or Hebrew. 

As an original thinker Abailard does not 
claim a very high place. He followed the 
course of Roscelin, who was the first bold in- 
vestigator of the received dogmas of the age. 

“ The name of Abailard,” says Guizot, “ is 
not associated with any great idea ; his age 
being one of movement, not of foundation. 
But this movement he encouraged and di- 
rected.” His great skill was as a dialectician, 
which he first displayed in advocating the 
philosophy of the Nominalists, in opposition 
to that of the Realists. The latter held that 
genera and species were real existences ; the 
former, that general terms are not the repre- 
sentatives of realities, but are only mental 
abstractions, and that the only realities are 
individual entities. Boethius (Comment, in 
Cic. Top. iv. c. 6.) has expressed in few 
words the realistic opinion: “Plato laid it 
down that there were certain idece^ that is, 
species incorporeal, and substances permanent 
and in themselves distinct from other things 
in their nature, as for instance Man ; and that 
by their participation in these idem, other 
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may be called the teaching of men to listen 
to reason ; and he did this at a time when 
there was the least degree of reason among 
the most learned. 

The character of Abailard may be clearly 
collected from the account he has given of 
himself in his “ Historia Calamitatum.” His 
ruling passion was the love of making subtle 
distinctions, and of teaching as one who felt 
that he had authority ; out of which grew an 
almost equal delight in disputation. His love 
of disputation was encouraged by constant 
provocation and almost constant success. It 
mainly contributed to his unhappiness and 
ruin, both directly and indirectly ; it tended 
to deaden the moral feelings and affections, 
and to render cold a heart that was not ori- 
ginally very warm. If his passion for Heloise 
had been greater than his ambition, he would 
at once have married her, and escaped the 
sorrows that he brought upon himself and 
her. He acknowledges that his love had 
lever been worthy of her. But Abailard 
sonceals none of his faults. There is not the 
east hypocrisy in him, either to others or to 
limself ; and he commands our respect and 
lympathy, as one who suffered persecution 
or the free expression of opinion. Inde- 
pendent of all his great acquirements and his 
jloquence, Abailard was a very accomplished 
man, and probably composed the music to 
many of his own songs, which Heloise in- 
brms us he sung with so sweet a voice. He 
vas the most popular song-writer of his day, 
it the very time that he stood first as a theo- 
ogian, a logician, and public instructor. A 
tory which is told by Accursius and Odo- 
redus, of one Petrus Bailardus, so far from 
►roving him to be a jurist, as some writers 
lave imagined, proves, as Savigny observes, 
:hat he neither was nor wished to be a jurist. 
This Petrus Bailardus is supposed to be 
Abailard. (Savimy, Gcschichte des liom, 
Rechtes im Mittelmter, iv. 374.) Abailard was 
ilso unacquainted with the mathematics, as 
lie himself Informs us in the manuscript of 
St. Victor. 
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The highly impassioned and detoted cha- 
racter of Heloise is sufficiently shown by 
her letters and the whole course of her life. 
The contemplation of her position when 8h( 
first met Abailard, developes a very curious 
fact as to the estimate and treatment of 
women in her age. She was celebrated al’ 
over the kingdom for her learning and ac- 
complishments, and yet she was placed in 
the hands of a tutor to whom permission was 
given to use personal chastisement whenever 
he thought fit. To Abailard her love and 
obedience were unbounded. During their 
whole acquaintance he never thought of her 
except for himself, as he subsequently told 
her ; she never thought of herself except for 
him. To him both alive and dead, she de- 
voted herself. Her temperament and her 
tastes utterly unfitted her for a conventual 
life ; nevertheless she fulfilled her duties as 
an abbess in an exemplary manner. 

The personal appearance of Abailard is 
said to have been noble, graceful, and com- 
manding. Of the person of Heloise no- 
thing very definite is known. It may be 
inferred that they were both of rather tall 
stature, if credit is to be given to the de- 
scription of their bones, on the examination 
which took place on their last exhumation. 
(Petri Abailardi et Heloism Conjuyis ejus, 
Opern, Parisiis, 1616; Andrese Quercetani, 
Turonensis^ Notce ad Historiam Calami tafum 
Petri Abailardi, in Oper, AhaL pp. 1152. 
1155. 1156. 1169. 11 9 5. ; Ouvrages Inklits 
d' Abailard, par M. Victor Cousin, Paris, 1836, 
containing the Sic et Non, the Dialectica, and 
JJe Generibus et Speciehus ; there is a MS. 
of the Sic et Non in Corp. Christ. Coll, li- 
brary, Cambridge. ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Philos, t. iii. 1766; Berington’s q/* the 
Middle Ages; Fabricius, JJiblioth. Lai. Med. 
et Inf. AEtat. t. v. lib. 15. p. 232.; Fleury, 
Hist, de VHglise, tome xiv. Paris, 1751 ; 
Lettres d^ Abailard et d'Heloise, prect^d^es d'un 
JEssai Historiqup, par M. et Madame Guizot, 
Paris. 1839; Berington, Lives of Abeillard 
and Ileloisa; Berengarius, in Oper. Ahal. p. 
305. ; Bernardus, Epistolce, 337. ; Bern. Oper. 
t. i. Parisiis, 1690, in which see “Petrus 
Abaedardus,” in the Index Rer, et Verb.; 
Anselmi Opera, de Fide Trini fails, p. 43. Pa- 
risiis, 1675 ; Epistolce Petri Venerabilis m 
Oper. Abcel. ^c.) R. H. 11. 

ABATSI, T0MMA;S0, a sculptor of Mo- 
dena, was employed with his two sons, Al- 
berto and Arduino, in the cathedral of Ferrara, 
in 1451 ; for the sacristy of which they made 
some statues of wood. (Cicognara, Storia 
della Scultura.) R. N. W. 

ABA'KA KHAN, son of ITiilaku, and 
grandson of the celebrated Jengis Khiin, suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne of Persia in 
the year 1264 of our mra. He was a just and 
enlightened prince, and under his reign, 
which was comparatively tranquil and pros- , 
peroiis, his subjects of all denominations en- 1 
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joyed unusual repose. He exerted hiibself iir 
repairing the ravages which the empire had 
suffered under the licentious soldiery of hia 
warlike father. He restored discipline in his 
army, and established order and the admini- 
stration of justice throughout the land. The 
name of Abaka was familiar to the inhabit- 
ants of the west, as he had married the daugh- 
ter of Michael Palseologus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople. It was indeed supposed, from 
circumstances, that he had embraced the 
Christian faith; but the supposition is not 
supported by any satisfactory proof. After 
a reign of seventeen years he died at Ha- 
madan. His death was sudden ; and it is ge- 
nerally believed that he was poisoned by his 
minister and favourite Shamsuddin. All 
eastern authors agree in praising Abaka as 
a prince possessed of many virtues rarely 
found among Asiatic rulers. (Price’s Mo* 
hammedan History, and Malcolm’s History of 
Persia, both from native sources.) D. F, 

AB AMMON MAGISTER. (Porphy- 

RIUS.] 

ABANCOURT, CHARLES XAVIER 
JOSEPH FRANQUEVILLE D’, was a ne- 
phew of the minister Calonne, and a native of 
Douai. Having early in life entered the army, 
he had obtained the rank of captain when the 
revolution broke out. Notwithstanding his 
aristocratic birth, he soon adopted to a mode- 
rate extent the principles of the revolution. 
He was selected by Louis XVI. as one of his 
ministers, w hen the king endeavoured by his 
choice of advisers to effect a sort of com- 
promise with the popular movement, and was 
entrusted with the war department. He ap- 
peared only once in liis new office, on which 
occasion he announced the appointment of 
Generals Custine, Beauharnais, and others 
to the command of the army encamped at 
Soissons, and entered into an explanation 
relative to a report which had been spread 
abroad as to the mixture of pounded glass 
with the bread supplied to the troops ; a ru- 
mour which he showed to be without foun- 
dation. Immediately afterwards, on the 10th 
of August, 1792, he was denounced as an aris- 
tocrat, and an enemy to liberty, and sent to 
prison, first at La Force, then at Orleans, and, 
lastly, at Versailles, where he became one of 
the numerous victims of the “ massacre of the 
Orangery,” on 9th September, 1792. (Rabbe, 
&c. Biographiedes Contemporains, i. 26.) J. W. 

ABANCOURT, FRANCOIS JEAN 
VILLEMAIN D*, was born at Paris, 22d of 
July, 1745, and early became a contributor 
of verse to the “ Mercure.” He w'as noticed 
by the Abbe Sabatier, in 1771, as “ a young 
,uthor whose poems did not display anything 
hove mediocrity, and gave little promise for 
he future,” and his subsequent writings, 
hough numerous, did not falsify this judg- 
nont. He attempted the drama also, but 
none of his pieces met with more than 
momentary success, and he is now less 
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remembered as a poet than for his passion 
for collecting every edition of a printed play, 
and a manuscript copy of every unprint^ 
► QnOy’vrithout regard to trouble or expense* His 
folly bmng known, the dealers took . good 
ca^ that it should cost him dear, but he sue* 
eeeded in forming an enormous collection. 
He died in 1803. His chief works were 
Fables,” most of which appeared originally 
in the ‘♦Mercure,” Paris, 1777. “Epitres,” 
Paris, 1780. “ Le Mausolee de la Dauphine 
de France,” a poem written unsuccessfully 
for a prize offered by the French Academy, 
Paris, 1767; and numerous poetical miscel- 
lanies. His most important plays were “ La 
Mort d'Adam,” a tragedy from Klopstock, 
and a comedy in five acts, called “L’EcoIe 
des Epouses.” He wrote other dramas, most 
of which are slight one-act pieces. (Sabatier 
de Castres, JLes 7 rots Siedes de la Litierature 
Fran^aise^ i. 109. Rabbe, &c. Diographie des 
Contemporains^ i. 26.) J. W. 

ABANO, PIETRO DI, or PETRUS 
APO'NUS, was professor of medicine at 
Padua, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. He was bom in 1250, at Abano, a 
town in the province of Padua, from which 
he took his surname. Having travelled to 
Constantinople, where he studied the Greek 
language, to Paris, where he devoted him- 
self to mathematics and medicine, and to 
England and Scotland, he w^as recalled to 
Padua, in 1303 or 1304, to take the professor- 
ship of medicine then vacant. Here, judging 
by the demands which he made on the libe- 
rality of some of his patients (for he is said 
to have refused to go out of the town to visit 
a sick person for less than fifty florins), he 
must have enjoyed a very high repute as a 
physician. He did not however confine him- 
self to the study and practice of medicine ; 
he gave himself up even to the most absurd 
parts of astrology and magic ; and combining, 
as it would seem, with his credulity in them 
some incredulity with regard to matters of 
religious faith, he w'as accused of heresy and 
atheism, and in 1306 was brought before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition, lie defended 
himself so well that he obtained his acquittal, 
notwithstanding the exertions of those who, 
envious of his popularity, urged on the trial ; 
and for some years more he enjoyed even 
greater reputation than he had before. In 
1314, at the invitation of the inhabitants of 
Treviso, he removed thither from Padua ; but 
in 1315, he was again accused before the In- 
quisition ; and though he died while the in- 
quiry was going on, his judges continued it, 
and condemned his body to be publicly burnt. 
The execution of the sentence, however, was 
revented by an old servant, who disinterred 
is master’s corpse, and hid it in a tomb in 
the church of St. Peter. His effigy was burnt ; 
and some time after, the body was removed 
to the church of St. Augustin, and there 
buried. A stone placed over his grave bears 
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the inscription, “ Petri Aponi Cineres, ob. 
an. 1315. mt. 66.” 

Pietro di Abano assumed and has since 
generally received the title of Conciliatorj 
from his first and greatest work, which is 
named ** Conciliator Differentiarum Philoso- 
phorum et prsecipue Medicorum.” He wrote 
this while at Paris, and it was printed at 
Mantua, in 1472, in folio. Its design is to 
discuss a number of the questions in science 
and in medicine which were most disputed in 
the author’s time, and tu reconcile the different 
opinions entertained upon them by the philo- 
sophers and by the physicians of the Greek 
and Arabian schools. The questions or dif- 
ferentice discussed are in number 210 ; and 
they are arranged in three principal divisions 
of philosophy, and of theoretical and practical 
medicine. In each case the author briefly 
and fairly sets down, first the facts and argu- 
ments advanced by each of the opposed par- 
ties ; and then, 'giving his reasons for his 
own conclusions, decides between them. Ilis 
judgments, however, are very rarely founded 
on any observation or experience of his own ; 
in almost every case he merely takes the 
vidence produced on each side, and decides 
by it, as if it included all that could be learnt 
upon the subject. 

The work of Abano, which is next in im- 
portance to that just mentioned, is entitled, 

“ De Venenis, eorumque Remediis Liber.” Its 
form is altogether different from that of the 
preceding, for it consists of little more than 
a brief account of the signs and modes of 
treatment of the effects of different poisons. 
It is chiefly compiled from the writings of 
the Arabian physicians, and contains, as they 
did, many things that are still acknowledged 
to be true and important in medical practice ; 
such as, for example, the treatment of poisoned 
bites, of poisoning by arsenic and oth«r me- 
tallic substances, &c. The truth and the 
good advice, however, are nearly hidden in a 
mass of errors ; many innocuous things are 
set down as poisons, producing the most im- 
probable symptoms, and many inert sub- 
stances, even charms and inscriptions, are 
recommended as remedies. 

The other wTitings of Abano were nume- 
rous, but less important, consisting principally 
of translations and expositions of Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, Mesue, and Aben Ezra. All 
exhibit the same absence of observation, and 
of original thought, and the same contentment 
in possessing only the learning of others ; but 
they show that in knowledge acquired from 
the works of other men, Abano was not sur- 
passed by any physician of his time. A com- 
plete list of them, and of all the numerous 
editions through which they passed, is given 
in Eloy, {Dictionnaire Historique de la Mede- 
cine^' art. “Apono,”) and by L. Hain (JReper- 
iorium Bihliographicum^ art. “Abano”). The 
most complete biography is by Mazzuchclli, 
in the RaccoUa d'Opuscoli Scientific i e Filo^ 
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xxiii. Venice, 1741. See also Fabri> 
cius, BMwih, Lat. Med, et Inf, JStat, t v. lib. 
15. p. 241. J. P. 

ABA'NTIDAS CAiayrtZas), son of Paseas, 
and a native of Sicyon, which state, both be- 
fore and aftef his time, was governed by a 
succession of tyrants. In order to obtain the 
supreme power, he murdered Clinias, the 
father of Aratus, who was then tyrant of Si- 
cyon, about B. c. 264 ; and for the purpose of 
establishing himself in his usurped power, he 
endeavoured to get rid of the friends and 
relatives of his predecessor by putting some 
to death, and sending the rest into exile. 
Aratus, then seven years old, would have 
fallen a victim to the cruelty of Abantidas, 
if he had not been saved by female com- 
passion. Notwithstanding his cruelty, Aban- 
tidas was fond of intellectual occupation ; he 
regularly attended the philosophical disoiis- 
sions which Deinias and Aristoteles the 
dialectician used to hold in the agora of 
Sicyon. His enemies, however, who had been 
maturing their plans in secret, on one occa- 
sion mixed among the audience of the philo- 
sophers and assassinated Abantidas. He was 
succeeded in the tyranny by his father, who 
was murdered by Nicocles. (Plut. Arat. 2, 3. ; 
Paus. ii. 8. s. 2.) L, S. 

ABARBANEL. [Abrabanel.] 

ABARCA, DONA MARIA DE, a Spa- 
nish lady, and amateur pairter, w'ho distin- 
guished herself for the elegance and the 
strong resemblance of the portraits which she 
painted. She lived at Madrid about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and was 
the contemporary of Rubens and Velazquez, 
who are said to have admired her works. 
(Bermudez, Uiccionario Historico de los mas 
I/usires Profesores de las Bellas Artes en 
Espana.) R. N. W. 

ABARCA, PEDRO DE, a Spanish Jesuit, 
eminent as an historian and theologian. He 
was born at Jaca, in 1619, entered the society 
of Jesuits early in life, and held for many 
years the office of master of the corporation 
(Maestro del Gremio) of the university of 
Salamanca, and chief professor of theology. 
He appears to have died about 1682. He 
wrote in Latin several theological tracts, the 
titles of which are given by Antonio and 
I^atassa, and in Spanish a dissertation on the an- 
cestry of Don Alonso de Solis, and a discourse 
on the history of the two churches of our Sa- 
viour and our Lady of the Pillar, in Saragossa, 
none of all which appear to have been printed. 
His gi*eat work is “ Los Reyes de Aragon en 
Anales Historicos,” a history of Aragon from 
the time of the Moorish invasion to the con- 
clusion of the reign of Don Ferdinand the 
catholic, which was published in two volumes, 
folio, the first printed at Madrid in 1682, the 
second at Salamanca in 1684. The supreme 
council of Aragon contributed 200 ducats 
from the royal revenues towards the expense 
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of printing this history. It is for the most 
part an abridgment of the Annals of Zurita, 
which embrace exactly the same period ; but 
original observations are interwoven whereve^ 
the author deemed them necessai^. The 
work has received high commendations from 
Spanish critics. In the “ censures ” prefixed to 
the first volume, De la Cueva, bishop of 
Valladolid, characterises Zurita as the He- 
rodotus of Aragon, and Abarca as its Thu- 
cydides. (Abarca, Eeyes de Aragon; Ni- 
colas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, ii, 
164 ; Latassa, Biblioteca Nueva de los Es- 
critores Aragoneses, iii. 575.; Uztarroz and 
Dormer, Progresses de la Historia en d Regno 
de Aragon, 302.) T.W. 

ABARCA DE BOLEA Y CASTRO. 
MARTIN, count of Las Almunias, and baron 
of Torres, belonged to one of the noblest 
families of Aragon. His father, Bernardo, 
filled the office of vice-chancellor of Spain, 
under Charles V. and Philip II. Martin 
distinguished himself in the military service 
of Spam towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and was eminent for his love of 
literature, and knowledge of numismatics. 
As his only prose work, “ Historia de las 
grandezas y cosas maravillosas de las Pro- 
vincias Onentales,” is merely a translation 
(through the Latin version) from Marco 
Polo, and his chief poem, “ Las Lagrimas dc 
San Pedro,” is believed by Nicolas Antonio 
to be translated from the Italian of Tansillo, 
it is most probable that his other published 
works, two poems in the ottava rinia, entitled 
“ Orlando Knamorado,” and Orlando De- 
terminado,” were derived from Italian origi- 
nals. He is spoken of with praise by Lope 
de Vega, in the “Laurel de Apolo.” (Ni- 
colas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, 
ii. 89. ; Latassa, Biblioteca Nueva de los Es~ 
critores Aragoneses, ii. .53. &c.) J. W. 

ABA1U:A de BOLEA Y PORTUGAL, 
GERONIMO, was one of the principal nobles 
of Aragon, His family had intermarried with 
the royal house of Portugal. He lived at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. On ac- 
count of ill health, he retired to his country 
house of Cadrete, where he composed in 
Latin a history of the kings of Aragon, 
which he left unfinished, and w'hich was 
never published. Zurita, the great historian 
of Aragon, drew from it most of his mate- 
rials, and says that if Abarca had lived to 
conclude his work, it would have rendered 
useless any other on the subject. He died at 
Valladolid, where he resided as ambassador 
from the kingdom of Aragon to the emperor 
Charles V. at a date subsequent to 1547. 
(Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, 
i. 566. ; Latassa, Biblioteca Nueva de los Escri- 
tores Aragoneses, i. 119.) J. W. 

A'BARUS. [Crassus.] 

ABASCAL, DON JOSE FERNANDO, 
viceroy of Peru during several years of the 
South American war of independence, was 

D 
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born at Oviedo in 1743, studied at the uni- 
versity of that place, entered the military 
^service of Spain at the age of 19, and served 
*in the campaigns against the English and 
Portuguese in 1762 ; the expedition against 
Algiers, in 1775 ; the conquest of the Colony 
of the Sacrament in South America from 
the Portuguese, in 1776 ; and the war against 
the French revolutionists. In 1796 he as- 
sisted in fortifying Havanna against the ap- 
prehended attacks of the English, and soon 
after was appointed to the intendancy of 
New Gallicia in New Spain, where he suc- 
ceeded in repressing a revolt of the In- 
dians, and introduced several public im- 
provements. It was in 1804 that he was 
appointed, while in Spain, to the viceroyalty 
of Peru. On his voyage to his government, 
he was captured by the English, from whom 
he effected his escape, and arriving at Rio 
Janeiro, performed an overland journey from 
that city to Lima. No previous viceroy had 
ever had such difficulties to encounter as 
Abascal, and they were such as no talents 
could overcome; but by indefiitigable ex- 
ertion, he succeeded in protracting for a long 
time events that were inevitable. He gave 
strong assistance to Liniers in the war against 
the English in Buenos Ayres: he sent re- 
mittances of treasure and ammunition to the 
Cortes of Spain, to aid them in their struggle 
with Napol^n, and he promoted as far as lay 
in his power that union between the Spaniards 
and Americans which, among other causes, 
the state of the government of the mother 
oonntry had so strong a tendency to dissolve. 
Hie course of events was against him : on the 
95th oi March, 1809, the inhabitants of JjSl 
Pas deposed the Spanish authorities, and es- 
tablish^ a junta of government. This revo- 
lution was suppressed by a body of troops 
sent by Abascal, under the command of 
Goyeneche, a Peruvian, and another de- 
spatched by Cisneros, the viceroy of Buenos 
Ayres. On the 25th of May, m the same 
year, Cisneros was himself deposed by another 
junta, and the Buenos Ayreans, impatient for 
the independence of the whole continent, de- 
spatched a body of troops to revolutionise 
Peru. A confused series of defeats and 
victories followed ; but the final result during 
Abascal’s government was, that after three 
invasions the Buenos Ayreans were three 
times compelled to evacuate Peru. With 
Chili, he was still more successful. In Sep- 
tember, 1810, the emissaries of Buenos Ayres 
had succeeded in exciting a revolution in 
Chili. In 1813, Abascal sent troops against 
the insurgents, and with such effect, that on 
the 3d May, 1814, a convention was si^ed 
between his general Gainza and the Chihans/ 
the first article of which was that Chili 
“formed an integral part of the Spanish 
monarchy.” Abascal was on the point of 
ratifying this convention, when the arrival of 
4he regiment of Talavera from Spain, whose 
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I troops were now set at liberty for foreign 
service by the fall of Napoleon, determined 
him to try again the fortune of arms, and the 
army sent by him under Osorio, after some 
desperate conflicts — in particular, the battle of 
Ranchagua — entered Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, in triumph, on the 8th of October, 1814. 
Abascal, who had already remained in his vice- 
royalty much longer than the usual time, five 
years, was superseded by General Pezuela, in 
t^ie year 1816, and immediately returned to 
Spain. At the time tliat his government 
ceased, the affairs of the Spaniards in America 
were in a much more prosperous state than 
they had been for a long time previous, or than 
they ever were again. We are told by Lord 
Cochrane’s secretary, Mr. Stevenson, who re- 
sided twenty years in Peru and Chili, that at 
that period, “the most sanguine American 
began to droop for the cause of his country.” 
The same writer states that, on his leaving 
Lima, Abascal “ was accompanied to Callao 
by all the respectable inhabitants, and his 
departure was a day of mourning in the city ; 
such are generally the sentiments, even to- 
wards an enemy, when moderation has pre- 
sided at his councils, and justice has guided 
his Mtions.” Abascal was entitled to the 
gratitude of the Peruvians for the many im- 
portant improvements he had promoted. He 
rebuilt the College del Principe for the study 
of Latin, instituted a pantheon or general 
cemetery and absolutely prohibited inter- 
ments within the city walls, founded the 
College of St. Fernando for the study of 
medicine and surgery, and imported steam- 
engines from England for the purpose of 
draining the mines. Aba^al died at Madrid, 
on the 31st of June, 1821, aged about 78 
years. (Rabbe, &c. Biographic des Contem- 
porains, i. 27. ; Art de verifier les JDates^ con- 
tinuation, iii. 219. &c. ; W. B. Stevenson, 
Twenty Yeard Besidence in South America^ 
iii. 129. &c. ; Torrente, Historia de la Revo- 
lucion Hispano Americana, ii. 221. &c.) 

T. W. 

ABASC ANTUS {*A€daKavT05), an ancient 
physician of Lyon, quoted several times by 
Galen, who mentions an antidote invented by' 
him against the bite of serpents. {Be Antid. 
lib. ii. c. 12. tom. xiv. p. 177. ed. KUhn.) 

If he is the person whose name occurs in se- 
veral Greek and Latin inscriptions, to be 
found in Gruter and Meursius, he was a 
freedman of the emperor Augustus; but 
this is uncertain. (C. G. Kuhn, Additam* ad 
Blench. Med. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio exhib.) 

W. A. G. 

ABATE, ANDREA BELVEDERE L’. 
[Belvedere.] 

ABA'TI, NICCOLO, called also Nic- 
colo dcir Abate, and Da Modena, a very 
celebrated Italian painter, and the most dis- 
tinguished of a numerous family of^ artists 
of this name, is said to have been born at 
Modena, in 1.512 : he was the son of Gio- 
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ranni Abati, au obscure painter and mo- 
deller of that city. Although Niccolo Abati 
is spoken of by several writers as a great 
painter, and one of the best Italian masters, 
very few of the circumstances of his life are 
known, and only a very small portion of his 
works is now extant. He is better known for 
the great works which he executed at Fon- 
tainebleau, after the designs of Primaticcio, 
than for his own works at Modena and Bo- 
logna, which were the admiration of the Ca- 
racci, and approximated more nearly to the 
style of Raphael than the works of any other 
master. Indeed, according to the well-known 
sonnet of Agostino Caracci (certainly more 
pictorial than poetical, asLanzi has observed), 
the works of Niccolo contained all the ele- 
ments requisite to constitute a perfect painter, 
as expressed in the three concluding lines ; — 

“ Ma senza tanti studi e tanto stento, 

Si ponga solo I’opere ad iinitare 
Che qui lasciocci 11 nostro Niccolino.” 

He seems to have painted principally in 
fresco, for his easel pictures are very rare, 
and he worked with such facility and cer- 
tainty that he never retouched his works 
when dry, as has been the practice with mimy 
painters ; and from this freedom of execution 
his works acquired such uniformity of cha- 
racter, that the entire paintings of a large 
apartment, says Vasari, had the appearance of 
having been the labour of a single day. 

Abates master is not positively known. He 
is reported to have been instructed by Cor- 
reggio, but is more generally believed to have 
studied design under Begarelli, the sculptor, 
or rather modeller, after he had acquired the 
rudiments of his art from his father, and to 
have thus become acquainted with Correggio, 
who was the friend of Begarelli, and whose 
style Abati to a great degree imitated. 

Abati’s first works of any value were some 
frescoes painted in the butchers’ hall, or mar- 
ket, at Modena, which were painted in part- 
nership with Alberto Fontana, about the year 
1 537. But his best works in Modena were 
those executed in fresco in the Scandiano Pa- 
lace, from Ariosto and the iEneid of Virgil ; 
and the celebrated picture of the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which was painted 
for the church of the Benedictines, about 1 546, 
in his thirty- third year, according to Vedri- 
ani. This picture is painted upon a very 
large panel of wood, and is now in the Dres- 
den gallery. St. Paul is represented kneeling 
before his executioner, who is about to be- 
head him ; further back in the picture, two 
other men are represented bringing St. Peter 
forward, who is kneeling, and looking up in 
the attitude of prayer. Above, according to 
the style of those days, are eeen the Virgin 
and Child, surrounded by a glory, and seated 
upon clouds which are supported by angels ; 
two angels also are represented about to bear 
a palm branch to each of the martyrs. In 
the back-ground is a landscape and a city. 
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It was engraved by Folkoma, for the work 
of Zucchi and Kilian and others, “ Recueil 
d’Estampes apres les plus celebres tableaux 
de la Galerie de Dresde.” 

After executing these works Abati repaired 
to Bologna, where he remained until the year 
1552, when he went to France, to assist Pri- 
maticcio in the completion of the deeoration.s 
of Fontainebleau, which had been commenced 
by II Rosso. His principal works in Bo- 
logna were some excellent conversation pieces 
and concertos for the Institute, painted with 
all the power and riclme.ss of Titian (they 
are described by Malvasia and Zanotti ; the 
work of the latter contains engravings of 
them) ; and a Nativity of Christ, under the 
portico of the Leoni Palace, in which Count 
Algarotti discovered the symmetry of Ra- 
phael, the nature of Titian, and the grace 
of Parmigiano: it has been engraved by 
Gondolfi. 

At Fontainebleau Abati executed vast works 
from the designs of Primaticcio, which, how- 
ever, with the exception of a single apartment, 
in which was represented the history of Alex- 
ander the Great, were all de 8 tro 3 red in 1738, 
by the orders of a French minister, at the 
advice of au architect, to make room for a 
new structure. The series of the adventures 
of Ulysses, which was the most generally 
admired portion of these great works, was 
engraved by Theodore van Thulden, and 
published in Paris, in 1630. Other copies 
have since been published. [Primaticcio.] 

The frescoes from the .^ncid, executed for 
the Scandiano Palace at Modena, which have 
been engraved by Gajani, and those above 
mentioned in Bologna, and a lar^e symbolic 
picture in the Via di S. Mamolo, m that city, 
are the only frescoes by Abati now extant, 
and his oil pictures are also extremely scarce. 
The Rape of Proserpine, which was in the 
Orleans gallery, was sold in this country for 
160/. when that collection was disposed of: 
it is now in the Duke of Sutherland’s col- 
lection. The back-ground of this picture is 
an extensive and pleasing landscape, in which 
department Abati greatly excelled, for his 
period. He died in Paris, in 1571. 

Some have supposed that Niccolo’s name 
was not Abati, and that he received the sur- 
name of Dell’ A bate from his connection with 
Primaticcio, who was made abbe of St. Martin 
near Troyes, by Francis I., and was called 
L’ Abate by the Italians. Tiraboschi has, how- 
ever, shown that Niccolo’s own family name 
was Abati, or Abate. 

There were several painters of this name 
and family, who distinguished themselves 
in their art, particularly for correctness of 
design and strength of colouring. Pie- 
tro Paolo Abati, the brother of Niccolo, 
painted very spirited battle-pieces, and ex- 
cel'ed in painting horses. Giulio Camillo, 
the son of Niccolo, went with his father to 
France, and is little known in Italy, Ercole 
d2 
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Modena, 1663, the graud- 
•on of Niccolo, and the son of GiuUo Camillo, 
next to hig grandfather, was the most dis- 
tinguished of the family ; but he was a man of 
^ssolute habits, and neglected his abilities : 
the most celebrated of his works are, a “ Mar- 
riage at Cana,’* and the great i)aintings of the 
^tmcil hall of Modena, in which he was as- 
sisted by Bartolommeo Schidone : he died in 
1613. ftETRO Paolo, the younger, the son 
of Ercole, Wn in 1692, painted some excel- 
lent works in Modena ; there are three in the 
l^ery of Modena that are deserving of men- 
tion : a “ Birth of the Saviour ; ” a “ Betroth- 
nent;** and a ** Presentation of the Virgin, 
in the Temide.’* He died in 1630, aged 88. 
eWUmi, rUe tU PUlori, jr. Modenetis 
dd 1‘SUori, lee. di Mb- 
tel Buotf. da* PUten di POegrmo 
€ UkaO* JUieOi, &e.i AlnrotU, 
Memmiatm fa Pittum ^oriUo, Oetehickte 


R.N.W. 

* ' ABA'Tlt a Florentine family in 

l^jiHneeiith eentn^. Their name is re- 
in history in eonseqnence of the 
r of one of Its members, Bocca degli 
He betrayed the Guelph party in 
whose ranks he was serving, at the great 
battle of Monteaperto, which was fought near 
Siena, in September 1260, between the militia 
of Florence, a Guelph city, and the militia of 
%ena joined by the Guibeline emigrants 
from Florence, and assisted by the troops of 
Manfred, king of Sicily, the great patron of 
the Guiliermes. In the midst of the conflict 
Bocca degli Abati aimed a blow with his 
sword at Jacopo del Vacca, who bore the 
standard of Florence, by which Jacopo’s 
hand was cut off, and the standard conse- 
quently fell. This event threw dismay into 
the ranks of the Florentines, and greatly 
contributed to their defeat. Such is the 
account of Ricordano Malespini, a contem- 
porary chronicler. For this act of treason, 
Dante, though himself a Guibeline, has placed 
Bocca degli Abati among the traitors in the 
ninth circle of his “ Hell.” 

There is another individual of the same 
age and country, and apparently belonging 
to the same family, called Micliobe degli 
Abati, who is mentioned as a poet of some 
note in the Proven 9 al or Romance language. 
It is said in an old collection of Italian tales, 
entitled “Cento Novelle antiche,” that he 
repaired to Sicily to the court of Charles of 
Anjou, the conqueror of Manfred, to ask for 
the restoration of his houses and other pro- 
perty at Florence. He had probably been 
involved in the general proscription of the 
GuilMiline party, consequent on Manfred’s 
fall. Charles of Anjou was the acknowledged 
head of the Guelphs in Italy. A. V. 

ABATI, ANNIBALE OLIVIERI DEG- 
LI. [Oliviert.] 

ABA'TIA, or ABATI, J. ANTONIO, a 
native of Pavia, who lived in the seventeenth 
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I Spmv to the study of 

I I*® wrote a tract on the transmu- 

entitled, “Epistqlm dum Scru- 
tatonbus Artis Chemic® mandata*,” of which 
a German translation was printed at Ham- 
omg in 16/0, and republished in 1692 
1 he work contains nothing of any value and 
does not differ from many other extravagant 
essays on the same subject which appeared 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
{Biixjraphie Medicalc.) C W 

ABATTNI, GUIDO UBALDO, an Ita- 
lian fresco-painter of considerable merit, was 
born at Cittk di Castello, in 1600, and died at 
Rome, in 1656. He became the scholar of 
Cesari d’Arpino, when at the height of his 
reputation at Rome, but he soon forsook the 
manner of Cesari for that of Pietro di Cortona 
and Bernini. He executed several good fres- 
coes from sacred history, in Rome, where he 
principally Worked. He worked also some 
designs by Pietro di Cortona, in mosaic. 
(Baglione, Vite de' Pittori, &c. ; Passeri, Vite 
de* Pittori, &c.) R. N. W. 

^ ABAUNZA, PEDRO DE, a native of Se- 
I ville. He appears to have been bom in 1600. 
In 1627 he published “ Ad Titulum Decimum 
Quintum de Sagittariis Libro Quinto Decrc- 
talium Pralectio,” in the title-page of which 
he calls himself D. Petrus de Abaunza, U. J. 
Professor. There is no reason to believe 
that “ Professor ” implies here the academical 
dignity. Antonio calls him simply an ad- 
vocate in the courts of Seville, — “ juriscon- 
sultus, legum doctor, atquc in patria causarutu 
patronus.” He left, in manuscript, some re- 
marks on the controversy between Ramirez 
and Theodore Marsilius (under the assumed 
name of Claudius Musambertius), regarding 
the epigrams of Martial, whicl^ his heirs did 
not deem worthy of publication. Abaunza 
died in 1649, a year in which Seville was 
visited by a pestilential disease, before he had 
completed his fiftieth year. His “ Prmlectio” 
is moi*c an antiquarian than a legal disserta- 
tion. It shows the author to have been a man 
of extensive reading and little judgment. On 
perusing it, one is almost tempted to believe 
that Meermann inserted it in his “ Thesaurus ” 
to fill up some pages which he did not well 
know how to dispose of ; and that Antonio 
gave the author a place in his “ Dictionary of 
Spanish Authors” partly because he was a 
townsman, and partly because the recollection 
of having read his manuscript remarks on thC 
controversy about Martial, when a boy, was 
pleasing. The only thing worthy of note in 
his “ Prrolectio” is an apparently unconscious 
expression of national feeling, when, after 
stating that the priesthood are prohibited from 
taking part even in a just war, he admits 
that this rule may be disregarded in extreme 
cases, “ as for example in the attack made 
upon Cadiz by the English.” ( Meermann, 
Thesaurus Juris^ ii. 6. ; Bibliotheca Hispana^ 
autore D.Nicolao Antonio, Romm, 1 672.) W.W. 
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ABAUZIT, FIRMIN, was born at Uzes, 
in Languedoc, on the 11th November, 1679, 
of a family which owed its origin to an Ara- 
bian physician who settled at Toulouse in 
the ninth century. Ilis father died when he 
was two years old, but his mother paid the 
greatest attention to his education, until the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1689, 
compelled her, as she professed the reformed 
faith, to seek an asylum out of France. She 
sncceeded in sending her two sons safely to 
Geneva, although she herself fell into the 
hands of the authorities, and was not re- 
leased until two years afterwards, and then 
only on account of ill health, and some in- 
fluence she was able to exert with her 
gaolers. She was rewarded for her sufferings 
by witnessing the rapid progress made by 
her eldest son, Firmin, in his studies, which 
comprehended the Greek and Roman writers, 
natural history, mathematics, and physics, 
astronomy, geography, antiquities, and theo- 

^n 1698, on the completion of his educa- 
tion, he set out on a kind of literary tour 
through Germany, Holland, and England, in 
each country cultivating the acquaintance, 
and often securing the friendship, of men of 
the highest name* in literature and philo- 
sophy. Although William III. is said to 
have made him tempting offers to stay in 
England, affection for his mother drew him 
back to Geneva, where for the remainder of 
his long life he constantly resided, devoting 
himself to study, and living in retirement. 
He, however, joined the association formed 
for translating the New Testament into 
French, the result of whose labours appeared 
in 1726. The Academic (or public school) 
of Geneva had offered him a professorship 
three years before, but his wish to enjoy 
complete independence, which his means 
permitted, induced him to decline the ap- 
pointment ; he accepted, hov/ever, the office 
of superaumerary public librarian, stipulating 
that it should be without either emolument 
or stated duties. In 1727 the government 
of Geneva presented him with the freedom 
of the city, without fees, as a token of es- 
teem and respect. He died on the 20th of 
March, 1767, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age. 

The reputation of Abauzit rests not so 
much on his published writings as on the 
opinion of his great contemporaries ; and 
judged by this standard, it is high indeed. It 
is told of Voltaire, that on a visitor once as- 
suring him that “ he had come to Geneva to 
see a really great man,” he sharply inquired, 

* And have you seen Abauzit ? ” Rousseau, 
in a note to his “ Nouvelle Ilcloise,” gives a 
glowing panegyric on Abauzit, as “ the only 
true philosopher of a philosophic age,” as 
“ honouring Geneva by his presence, instead 
of Geneva honouring him,” and as “living 
like Socrates, but, unlike him, cherished and , 
87 ' 


respected by his fellow-citizens.” This eu- 
logy is the more remarkable as it is the only 
one ever bestowed by Rousseau on a living 
mim; in itself a proof that Abauzit’s repu- 
tation for patience and forbearance was not 
without foundation. In our own country 
Sir Isaac Newton highly appreciated the 
merits of Abauzit, who became known to him 
on his visit to England in 1698, and with 
whom he kept up a constant correspondence. 
In transmitting him a copy of the “ Com- 
mercium Epistolicum,” Newton paid him the 
flattering compliment of observing, in al- 
lusion to the controversy the book refers to — 
“ You are well worthy to decide between 
Leibnitz and me.” 

The most surprising anecdotes are related 
of Abauzifs memory. Pococke, the orien- 
talist, imagined, ftom his conversation, that 
he had, like himself, long travelled in Asia, so 
familiar did he seem with the minutest par- 
ticulars relating to the manners and customs 
of the East; and Lord Stanhope received 
from him a map of Arabia, drawn by his own 
hand, displaying a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the country such as it was hardly 
credible could be acquired without visiting 
the spot. Nor did time diminish this ex- 
traordinary power. Rousseau consulted him 
on the ancient history of music, at a moment 
when he himself was just fresh from the 
study, and found hjm perfectly acquainted 
with the obscurest parts of the subject. He 
was highly astonished when he found that 
Abauzit had not touched upon music for 
thirty years. A similar circumstance oc- 
curred to Professor Lullin, of Geneva, in re- 
lation to a very dark point in the eccle- 
siastical history of the middle ages. His 
biographer Senebier assures us that such in- 
stances as these came often within the know- 
ledge of those who w ere on terms of intimacy 
with him, and that he retained in his me- 
mory, as in a book, all the names and all the 
dates of history. 

Abauzit was a good mathematician ; he 
defended Newton from the attacks of father 
Castcl, and pointed out an error in his great 
work, which Newton acknowledged and cor- 
rected, at a time when there were but few 
mathematicians in Europe capable of read- 
ing the “ Principia.” He corresponded with 
Gravesande on mathematical subjects, and 
with Newton on the time of the eclipse of 
Thales. His knowledge of physics w'as ex- 
tensive, and he was well versed in antiquities, 
especially numismatics and the deciphering 
of inscriptions. He was also one of the pro- 
foundest theologians of his time. He was in 
fact reproached with aiming at universal 
knowledge. 

Abauzit published very little. In 1730 he 
contributed to the new edition of 8pon*s 
“ History of Geneva” an essay entitled “ Ge- 
neva Sextanoruni Colonia,” and several others, 
besides taking a share in the editorship of the 
D 3 
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work. In the “ Journal Helvetique ” for 1743 
he published an account of ** a votive shield 
found in the Arve, near Geneva,” with an 
inscription of the time of Valentinian II. 
This paper is reprinted in the supplement to 
Montfaucon's “ Antiquite Expliquee.” Other 
pieces on critical and antiquarian subjects are 
scattered through the pages of the “ Annce 
Litteraire,” and different periodicals of the 
time. After Abauzit’s death, a collection, 
called his “ (Euvres Diverses,” was published 
at Geneva, under the care of M. Vegobrc ; it 
is incomplete, one volume only having ap- 
peared, which is filled by eight dissertations 
on theological subjects. Another collection, 
with a similar title, in two volumes, was pro- 
duced by M. Berenger, in 1773, with the im- 
print “ Londres,” although really published 
in Holland. It includes three of the same 
dissertations, those on the Eucharist, on Ido- 
latry, and on the Apocalypse, with some 
other theological essays, several papers on 
classical antiquities, and one on the Aurora 
Borealis. Part of this collection was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Harwood, and 
published under the title of “ Reflections on 
the Eucharist, on Idolatry, on the Mysteries 
of Religion, Paraphrases and Expositions of 
Scripture,” &c. (London, 8 vo. 1774.) It ran 
through two editions. Senebier assures us 
that it would be wrong to judge of Abauzit 
by his published works, and that many of 
his remaining MSS. were far superior, espe- 
cially his correspondence with De Mairan, 
secretary of the Academic Franyaise. 
According to Senebier, it would, if printed, 
** sustain more than the great reputation of 
Abauzit.” 

The religious opinions of Abauzit were 
Unitarian. His “ Treatise on the Apocalypse ” 
exposed him to much odium, on account of 
the freedom of its tone, and he felt the im- 
putations against him so strongly, that he 
wrote a vindicatory letter on the subject, 
which is preserved in the public library at 
Geneva. From this it appears that the work 
was originally written in reply to a treatise 
by Burnet, the governor of New York, and 
that Dr. Twells, of London, who saw it in 
MS., wrote a refutation, which so well satis- 
fied Abauzit that he suppressed an edition 
which was preparing in Holland, and never 
published the work. Still such obloquy 
rested on his name, that the relatives who 
succeeded to his property at Uzes burnt all 
the manuscripts by him which came to their 
hands, to satisfy their religious scruples, al- 
though he had always associated with the 
clergy of Geneva, had compiled a harmony of 
the Gospels, as well as assisted in the transla- 
tion of the Testament, and had always been 
considered a man of piety. He was remark- 
able for the modesty of his disposition, and the 
mildness of his manners ; and such was his 
sweetness of temper, that he was never seen 
“ in a passion ” in his life. (Senebier, Histoire 
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JLitteraire de Gcnere, iii. 63. et seq.; (Euvree 
de J. J. Rousseau, edit, of 1788, iii. 409. ; 
Sabatier de Castres, Les Trois Sieclea de la 
Literature Frangaise, i. 110.) J. W. 

ABBA (fcOt<), a Jewish writer, whose 
name appears on the title of “ Biur,” which is 
an explanation of the diflicult and foreign 
words in the Talmud. It was printed at 
Cracow, a. m. 5303 (a. d. 1543), in folio. As 
Bartolocci mentions no other work of this 
Abba, and we find none noticed by any other 
author, it is probable that the conjecture of 
Wolff is correct, namely, that this word is 
rather the contraction of a name than the 
real name of the writer, as it would properly, 
and according to the usual mode of Hebrew 
contraction, express either Abraham ben 
Asher or Abraham ben Avigador. This 
conjecture is strengthened by Bartolocci 
himself, who (vol. i. p. i. JOK) says, “ I 
know not whether he be the same with the 
author of ‘ Or Hashakal,’ the author of which 
is called ; but this is a contraction of 

Abraham ben Asher.” [Aiiraham ben 
Asher.] That this abbreviation should have 
been adopted by those rabbis to whose 
names it would apply, is likely enough, when 
we consider that this appellation was con- 
sidered as very honourable by the Jews; 
Abba (^^3fc<) was a title of great dignity, and 
held in at least equal honour with that of 
rabbi. (Juchasin, p. 61. “ Abba Jose.”) In 
the Chaldee language it properly signifies 
father.* Thus our Lord and Saviour, in ad- 
dressing himself to God the Father, says, 
(A/rtrA, xiv. 36.) “ Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee.” And the apostle 
Paul says, (^RomanSy viii. 1 5.) “ whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father.” The ancient Babylonian 
Jews, however, frequently made use of it as 
a name, but much more frequently as a title 
of honour. This name is, indeed, found to 
occur so frequently in the “ Ghemara,” and 
that entirely unconnected with any other name, 
that it is extremely diflicult, and frequently 
impossible, or nearly so, to discover what 
particular person is alluded to. (Bartolocci us, 
Riblioth. Mag. Rahb. i. 1. iii. 668. ; Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 1. iii. 1.) C. P. H. 

ABBA ARICA («Dn« KDN), better 
known by his title of (Rav), by which he 
is generally quoted in the Talmud f, was 
a native of Babylon, and the contemporary 
and intimate associate of R.Samuel. [Samuel.] 
His father was named Ibo (13'fc<), and was the 
brother of Rabbi Chija (X^'H), of whom his 
mother was also the sister; the former on 
the father’s side, and the latter on that of the 

* Hence, too, Abbas or Abbot, In the Catholic church, 
the presiding father of a convent of monks. It was first 
used in this sense to denote the head of the rabbinical 
colleges. (Bartoloccius, Bibl. Mag. Rab. iii. 669.) 

f The Talmud is the whole body of the Jewish tra- 
ditions, and of their civil and ecrlesiastical law : it-was 
compiled by various of their most learned rabbis. 
There are two Talmuds, that of Jerusalem, and that of 
Babylon. 
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mother. He had a -wife, who is represented chasin, p. 69.) though he has been sometimes 
as having been the very counterpart of the reckoned among the Tanaites.t 
wife of i^rates, by whom he had two sons, The works of Rav are, “ Siphra” and “ Si- 
one of whom he called Ibo, after his father, phri.” [Aaron Aden Chajim.] According to 
and the other Chija, after his uncle. He David Ganz (in the Zemach Davids a. m. 
pf^sed his early manhood in the land of Israel 3979), these two works were written by Rav $ 
with Rabbinu Hakkadosh, [Judah ben and he quotes Ramban (Moses ben Nachman), 
Rabban Simeon,] at whose feet he *sat, and “ of blessed memory,” in whose preface to 
from whom he received the oral law. He “Seder Zersgim” the assertion is made. Don 
had also other masters, among whom his Isaac Abrabanel, also, in his preface to the 
celebrated relative R. Chija held the chief work called “ Nachalath Avoth,” [Abraba- 
place. Shortly before the death of Rabbinu nel,] says that Rav composed “ Siplira,” and 
Hakkadosh, Rav went down to Babylon, “ Siphri ; ” the same author, also, in “ Shevile 


whither R. Samuel had gone not long be- 
fore. A certain Babylonian prince, named 
Adarkan, conceived as great a liking for Rav 
as the emperor Antoninus Pius had for Rab- 
binu Hakkadosh. By the authority and with 
the assistance of this prince, he founded a col- 
lege in the city of Sora, where he drew together 
many disciples, and over which he presided 
until his death, which happened in the year 
4003 (a. d. 243). (^Juchasin, Shalshelleth 
Hakkabala, Zemach David, and other chro- 
nological works of the rabbis.) Sora (XHID), 
or Soria (N'TlD), appears to have been the 
Hebrew name for the whole of Syria and 
Babylonia. The city Sora, where this cele- 
brated college was established, is said, by R. 
Gedalia and other rabbis, to be the same with 
Matha Mechasin, which was on the bank of the 
Euphrates, and opposite to the city of Nahar- 
din, in Mesopotamia. In the Talmud, in the 
book called “ Eruvin,” the chapter Mavoi, it 
is said that Abba adhered to the opinion of 
Samuel, who asserted that both opinions, to 
wit, that of the school of Hillel, and that of the 
school of Shammai, though in direct opposi- 
tion, were approved by an oracle from Heaven. 
It is added, that this Abba was contemporary 
with Samuel in the time of the first Am- 
moraites, who compiled the “Ghemara,” or 
about the year 3980 (a. d. 220). “ Where- 

fore,” says Juchasin, (p. 96.) “by Abba, 
when used absolutely, or without any other 
addition (in the Talmud), Rav is always 
to be understood.” This Rav, or Abba 
Arica, is styled Gadol Mikol Ammorim, 
the greatest of all the Ammoraites,'*' (Ju- 

The Talmud of Jerusalem was compiled by Rabbi 
.Toebanan of the tribe of Joseph, (Jochanan brn 
Elibzer,) for the Jews who were living in the land 
of Israel : it was finished a. d. 230, but it is by no 
means so perfect as the other, and has been always held 
in much less estimation. 

The Talmud of Babylon was written for the Jews 
who were living in Babylon and other foreign coun^ 
tries ; it consists of the “Mishna” and “Ghemara ; *’ and 
this Talmud is always to be understood when we refer 
to the Talmud simply. 

There are two celebrated classes of doctors, or ex- 
pounders of the law, who are held in high estimation 
^ong the Jews, and to whose labours they owe their 
Talmud (Buxtorfius, Recensto Opens Talmudtci, pas- 
■lin); those two classes are called Tanaim, Ta- 

naites, and D'KIIDK. Ammoraim, Ammoraites. 

* The Ammoraites were those rabbis who, more es- 
pecially in Babylon, explained in the schools the oral 
traditions compiled by Rabbinu Hakkadosh in the land 
of Israel, under the name of “ Mishiiaioth ; ” and be- 
cause they were accustomed to answer skilfully and with 
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Emun^” says that these two works, Siphra 
and Siphri, are different books ; the former 
of which is the “ Vaikra,” which is the 
“ Toratb Cohanim,” and is called in the Tal- 
mud the “Remains of Siphri Rav.” (Barto* 
loccius, Biblioth. Mag. Dabb. Hi. 692. ; Bux- 
torfius, liecensio Operis Talmudici.) C. P. II. 

ABBA CHELKIJA (n'D^H one 
of the authors of the “ Mishna,” was the grand- 
son of Onias Hammagali, by his son, and was 
contemporary with R. Nechonia ben llakkana, 
“Nechonta,] before the destruction of the 
emple. (Notes of Reland to O thou is Ilistoria ' 
Doctorum Mishnicorum, p. 91.; Wolfius, Hi- 
blioth. Hebr. ii. 808.) O. P. H. 

ABBA BAR COHA'NA (NJHD 13 fc<3«) 
There appear to have been two Ammoraite 
rabbis called Cohana, who are also called 
Abba ; the former w as one of the Ammoraites 
who compiled the “ Ghemara,” and was con- 
temporary with R. Jochanan when he was 
compiling the Talmud of Jerusalem, about 
A. M. 4010 (a. d. 250). The other Abba Co- 
hana was of the third period of the Ammo- 
raites, and lived in Syria in the time of Rav 
Joseph, about the year 4082 (a. d. 332). 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. iii. 6G9.) 

C. P. II. 

ABBA ELEAZEIl BEN DOLAI («3K 
P find the name of this 

rabbi in the “Mishna.” {Mikvaoth, cap. ii. n. 10.) 

subtlety, in the scholastic' manner, the questions wliich 
arose out of their lectures, and which were from time 
to time proposed to them, they gained the name of 
‘‘Ammoraim,’’ speakers or explainers. Besides the Mish. 
nic oral traditions, they introduced other new ones, 
often extravagant, and sometimes impious, by the help of 
which they compiled the commentary on the “ Mishna" 
which is called “ Ghemara," and thus was formed the 
Babylonian Talmud. Their doctrine is called MID'D 
Memra, and sometimes Horaha. In the 

ralmud, when we meet with the expression IDfl'X 
(ithmar), “ It was spoken," it is a sign that thr speaker 
is an Ammoraite. 

t The Tanaites were a sect of Jewish doctors, or 
rabbis, who lived both before and after the destruction 
of the latter temple. They beg.in with Antigonus 
Sochaeus, about 300 years before the birth of (’hrist, 
and ended with Rabbinu Hakkadosh, after wliom 
arose another sect, about a. n. 219, called Ammo- 
raites, of whom we liave spoken above The Ta- 
naites collected the Mishiiic or oral traditions, which 
the Jews assert were communicated by Jehovah him- 
self to Moses, together with the written law, during 
the forty days that lie remained in Mount Sinai, and 
reduced them to writing. These writings were collected 
and put into their present form by Rabbinu Hakkadosh, 
who divided them into chapters or heads, collected the 
chapters into books, and the books Into six orders. 
This woik Is called the " Mishna," and the Tanaites 
lied the Mishnic doctors. 

1> 4 
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The author of “ Juchasm** (p. 51.) thinks that 
he was contemporary with R. Meir, R. Je- 
huda, R. Simeon, and R. Eleazer ben Shamua, 
the disciples of R. Akiba, in which case he 
must have lived about a. m. 3880 (a. d. 120); 
for in this year R. Akiba was slain. (Barfo- 
loccius, Biblioth. Ma^. Babb, iii. 252. ; Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. ii. 808.) C. P. II. 

ABBA JOSE BEN CHANEN ('DP R3X 
pn p) was contemporary with R. Eliezer 
Den Jacob. Bartoloccius thinks that he was 
the same with Abba Jose ben Jochanan of 
Jerusalem, who is mentioned in the “Ghemara,” 
{Jevammothj cap. v.) where he is made to 
quote R. Meir, to whom he thus seems to have 
been posterior. R. Meir was living in a. d. 
122. (JucAastn, p. 61.; Bartoloccius, 

Mag. Rablk iii.; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. ii. 
608.) a P. H. 

‘ ABBA MORI BAR MOSHE (niO 
nt^D "Q), a Jewish writer, whom Wolff 
placed in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and Bartolocci in the beginning of 
the twelfth. He wrote* “ Minchath Kenaoth,” 
The Gift of the Zealous,” (Hum. v. 15.) 
^irhich consists of familiar epistles to Rabbi 
Solomon ben Addereth of Barcelona, and 
other rabbis. In these epistles the author, who 
seems to have been much in advance of his 
age and nation, condemns and confutes the 
law enacted by the synagogue of Barcelona, 
A . Iff. 6064 (a. d. 1304), under the presidency 
of R. Solomon ben Addereth, and R. Asher of 
Toledo, wherein it was forbidden to any one 
under the age of thirty (the Shalshelleth has it 
twenty-five, and Bartolocci twenty,) to apply 
themselves to the study of the Gentile phi- 
losophy, under which head they included all 
learning not comprised in the Talmud. This 
prohibition was neither new nor inconsistent 
'with the ancient practice of the Jews, as we find 
in the “ Mishna,” in the book “ Sotta ” (chap. 0. 
8. 14.). “ In the wai* with Titus they decreed 
that no man, on pain of death, should teach 
his son Greek.” Upon this the commentator, 
Caph Nachath, on this passage says, quoting 
an ancient aphorism, “ Cursed is he who 
fattens a hog, and cursed be he who teaclieth 
his son in the manner of the Greeks that 
is, of course, Greek science, philosophy, and 
literature. The “ Minchath Kenaoth” is 
among "the manuscripts of the college of Neo- 
phytes, at Rome. Spizelius, in his “ Specimen 
Bibliotheca} Universalis,” under Abba IMori, 
says that R. Jacob’ Romanus possessed the 
MS. at Constantinpple.- Those who wish to 
know more of this controversy may consult 
the Shalshelleth Hakkabala,” (pj 40.). Rabbi 
Shabtai, in the* “ Siphte Jeshenim,” (p. 76.) 
says that the poem on the Feast of Purim, of 
Rabbi Isaac Geath, with a commentary by 
Abba Mori, is in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford; and Wolff adds, “tliis is hue, as ap- 
pears from the catalogue of that libt'ary, p. 43 1 
This lioem was not published by itself, but in 
another work, at Venice. {Isaac ben Gbath.] 
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Bartolocci asserts that he was living a. v: 
1100, because the rabbi Solomon here sjwken 
of was the master or tutor of R. Solomon Jar- 
chi, who died in 1180, at the age of seventy- 
five. If Solomon Jarchi had a tutor of the 
name, we do not find him mentioned in his life ; 
and, if so, it must certainly have been another 
Solomon than the Ben Addereth here men- 
tioned; for all our authorities state that he 
was living and wrote in 1280, and died in 1318. 
[Solomon ben Isaac. Solo^ion ben Abra- 
ham BEN Addereth.] (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 2. iii. 8.; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Babb. i. 2. iii. 253. ; Cat. Impress. Libr. 
Bibl. BodleianctyU. 32., edit. 1773.) C. P. 11. 

ABBA SAUL BEN BOTNITH (b^lN 
P rabbis who com- 

piled the “ Mishna.” It seems that he lived 
after Rabbi Abba Jose ben Chanan ; for in 
the “ Ghemara,” in the book Pesachim, (ch. iv. 
p. 57.) Abba Saul ben Botnith discourses on 
the name of Abba Jose ben Chanen, and says 
that the Abba Joseph nam^in the “Ghemara ” 
is the same as Abba Jos^ Jose being here 
only an abbreviation of Joseph ; and as Jose 
is in this place changed into Joseph, so is his 
father’s name Chanen changed, in the “ Ghe- 
mara,” in the book Jevammoth, (cap. v. p. 53.) 
into Jochanan. Abba Jose lived after R. 
Meir, a. d. 121. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. iii. 253.) C. P. H. 

ABBA SAUL (of the house of MAR 
MESIIA) (SC'DIO K2K)> 

of the early Tanaite or Mislinic rabbis. He is 
frequently called Abba Saul only in the 
“ Mishna,” as in the chapter Har Habbaith, of 
the l>ook Middoth, sec. 5. He is said to have 
been of extraordinary stature, so that no one of 
the age in which he lived exceeded him in size. 
It is related in the Talmud, tlujt once, when 
he was burying the dead, lie saw the thigh or 
leg bone of Og, king of Bashan, and at the 
same time an eye of Absalom, and that 
through the hollow of this bone he follow*ed 
a wild buck for three leagues, and was buried 
up to his nose in the pupil of Absalom’s eye. 
(Ghemara, book Nidda, chap. 3. p. 24.) Such 
are the absurd fables of the Talmudists, re- 
lated, too, of real men. The precise period 
at which Abba Saul lived is not ascertained ; 
but probably he -was one of the earliest of 
the Tanaites, and consequently lived a cen- 
tui’y or two before Christ. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. ii. 808. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. iii. 253, 254.; Ghemara, codex Nidda, 
cap. iii. p. 24.) C. P. H. 

ABBA BEN SHELOMO BUMSLA (”1 
P a rabbi who lived 

during the latter part of tlie sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuries. He 
appears to have resided at Basle, in Switzer- 
land, as he there edited the book of R. Moses 
ben Shem Tov called “ Nephesh Hachak- 
mah,” A. M. .5364 (a. d. 1604), to which he 
also wrote the preface. He is the author of 
the work called “ Sur Hannishaniah ’' (“ Of 
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tlie lliddori Things of the {Soul”) ; in uhidihe 
treats of the sold, of the sepulchral percussion * 
(de percussione sci)ulchrali), and of the resur- 
rection of the dead, after various authors, in 
the German-Hebrew language. It is in seven 
parts, and was printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 
412 (a. d. 1652). (VVolfius, Biblioth. Ilebr. 
i. 2. iii. 1.) C. P. H. 

ABBA TIIULLE, king of the Pelew 
Islands, became known to Europeans in 
consequence of the wreck of the East India 
Company’s ship Antelope, on the island of 
Oroolong, one of the group of the Pelews, 
on the 10th of August, 1783. The unfor- 
tunate mariners were well treated by the 
datives, and were soon honoured with a 
visit from the king. As he had never seen 
a white man, nor any vessel larger than a 
canoe, his surprise was unbounded; but it 
was the effect of fire-arms which most at- 
tracted his attention. It was not long before 
he induced Wilson, the captain of the Ante- 
lope, to grant him j|^istance in his wars with 
the neighbouring islanders in four several 
expeditions, which were generally under the 
command of Abba Thulle himself. The 
novel mode of attack of the strangers proved 
so effective, that on the last occasion^ the 
people of Artiugall, the island against which 
the attack was directed, submitted without 
resistance to the king of Pelew. While this 
was going on, the rest of the Antelope’s 
crew, and all at other times, were engaged in 
building a vessel, their own having gone to 
pieees, in which they hoped to be able to take 
passage to China; and in this work Abba 
Thulle, who took a great interest in it, ren- 
dered them every assistance. When the 
vessel was completed, he declared his in- 
tention to confide his second son, Lee Boo, 
to his new friends, that he might accompany 
them and see the wonders of Europe. Not- 
M'ithstanding this, the English had so strong 
a suspicion that his intention was to detain 
them, that a plan was formed for cutting oflF 
the king and his family on the appearance 
of the least sign of treachery. Fortunately 
no occasion arose for misundei standing, and 
on the 12th November, 1783, the “Oroolong” 
(so called from the island where it was 
built) proceeded on its voyage, in presence 
of the king and a large concourse of the peo- 
ple of Pelew, who took an affectionate leave 
of their friends, and loaded them with 
presents. Lee Boo, after a tender parting | 
M'ith liis father, accompanied them ; but a j 
seaman, named Blanchard, delighted with 
his prospects at the islands, insisted on re- 
maining behind. Before sailing, Abba Thulle 
had proclaimed Oroolong to be “English- 

* For information on this cerrmony, wliich by the 
Jews is called Hibbut Hackibbcr, read Elias the In- 
vite on this word ; and, among Christian writers, Bux- 
torSus, Lexicon Talmtuf. 698 , and, al>ove all, Zacii. 
<»roplus, In his dissertation, lie Percussione Se- 
puichraii ex Judaorum et Muhammedauorum Sen- 
tnUta," Itostock, 16fl9. 
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man’s Land,” and it was formally taken pos- 
session of in the name of King Geqyge III. 
Captain Wilson brought Lee Boo to England, 
but he unfortunately died soon after. In 
1790, the East India Company resolved to 
send out an expeditio;^ to Pelew, with the 
double object of informing Abba Thulle of 
the death of his son, and of testifying the 
Company’s sense of his kindness to the An- 
telope’s crew, by presenting him with a 
quantity of live stock, and useful seeds and 
implementt. Accordingly, the “Punther” 
and “ Endeavour,” commanded by Captain 
M‘Cluer, and having among their oilicers 
Messrs. White and Wedgeborough, who had 
been with Captain Wilson, arrived at Pelew 
on this service. Abba Thulle received the 
news of the 4^ath of Lee Boo ^ith resig- 
nation, pausing for a time, and then ex- 
claiming only “ Weel, weel, weel, a trecoy I” 
(Good, good, very good 1) A great battle had 
l^en fought since the departure of the Oroo- 
loDg, in which the people of Pelew had de- 
feated those of Pelele^, with the loss of Raa 
Kook, the king’s brother, Qui Bill, his eldest i 
son, and many persons of distinction. Abba 
Thulle was highly delighted with the -pre- 
sents, most of which he distributed among 
his nobles ; but it soon became his great ob- 
ject, as before, to obtain the assistance of the 
English in war. After one refusal it was 
conceded ; but the appearance alone of the 
dreaded strangers before the cai>ital of Ar- 
tingall was sutficient to induce the enemy to 
capitulate, and the great cause of the war, a 
small stone to which some idea of sovereignty 
was attached, was given up to Abba Thulle 
without bloodshctl. The expedition left Pelew 
in 1791, but returned in 1793; Abba Thulle 
had died in the meantime, about three months 
after the expedition liad left Pelew, or in Au- 
gust, 1791. He was supposed to be nearly 
70 years of age, and was succeeded by his 
only surviving brother, who had been till 
then “ clow arra kooker,” or, general of the 
troops. Abba Thulle has been called the 
Peter the Great of Pelew, but it would be 
hard to say for what reason ; his thoughts 
ran upon war, arjd var only, and much of 
his hospitality to Wilson and his crew may 
be attributed to the assistance they gave him ' 
against his enemies. The interest he dis- 
played on other matters Vas not equal to 
that of many of his subjeqts, and he took no 
pains to turn the presents of the East India 
Company to account ; so that the only result 
of the >vell-meant expedition of 1791 was 
that the islands were desolated through the 
introduction of fire-arms. Captain Wilson 
is loud in his praise ; but even he does not 
conceal that he joined in the custom of 
putting all his prisoners to death ; nor docs 
he give any instances of his benevolence, 
beyond the hospitality .shown to the Englisli, 
which, great as it was, might in some degree 
be owing to their ready accordance with bis 
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wishes, and his dread of their fire-arms. A 
great deal of the florid colouring in which 
IMew has been painted, is due to the circum- 
stance of Captain Wilson’s narrative having 
been drawn up by a sentimental writer (Mr. 
Keate) at a period when sentimentalism was 
very much the fashion. The book abounds 
in errors ; and it may be observed that the 
name of “ Abba Thulle ” is itself a blunder, 
as it belongs to the office rather than the in- 
dividual, and his brother, on succeeding him, 
assumed the same title, though their family 
name appears to have been “ Angusswangaa.” 
The chief island of the group also is Coo- 
rooroa, and not Pelew, that being the name 
of the capital only ; and, finally, the king was 
not a king at all, in our sense of the word, 
but rather chief of the “ rupacks,” many of 
whom he acknowledged as of equal dignity 
with himself. The most singular part of the 
constitution of Pelew is that it includes an 
order of knighthood, called by Wilson ** the 
Order of the Bone,” because each knight is 
invested with the bonir of a certain fish, which 
is worn like a bracelet. Wilson himself, and 
after him Captain M^Cluer and Lieutenant 
White, were knights of this order. (Keate, 
Account of the Pelew Islands, from the 
Journals, jfc. of Captain Wilson, pp. 54. 90. 
237. 260. &c. $ Hockin, Supplement to the 
Account of the Pelew Islands, pp. 9. 19. &c.) 

J.W. 

ABBACO. [Abacco.] 

’ABBA'D ABU' »AMRU, sumamed Fakh- 
ru'd-daulah (the ornament of the state), 
second sultan of Seville, of the dynasty of 
the Beni ’Abbad, or ’Abbadites, succeeded 
his father Abu-l-k^im Mohammed Ibn 
Isma’il Ibn ’Abbad, in the month of Ju- 
m&da-l-awal, a.h.433 (Jan. a.d. 1042), at the 
age of six-and-twenty. No sooner had he 
ascended the throne than he resolved upon 
enlarging his dominions at the expense of his 
neighbours, the Moslems of Andalusia and 
Algarve. Having invaded the territory of 
Al-modhaffer Ibn Al-aftas, king of Badajoz, 
be took several of his strongest fortresses, 
and compelled him to sign an humiliating 
treaty of peace. He then turned his arms 
against ’ Abdu-l* azi z Al-bekri, lord of Huelva 
and the island of Saltes, both of which he 
speedily reduced, (a. h. 433, a.d. 1042.) His 
next campaign was directed against Ahmed 
Ibn Yahya, lord of Niebla, the ancient llipla, 
and Mohammed Ibn Sa’id, who was the inde- 
pendent ruler of a portion of the coast of 
Lusitania, between Ossonoba, now Estombar, 
and Cape Santa Maria. The command of the 
expedition was entrusted to his eldest son 
Mohammed, who in five months conquered 
the whole of that country, and reduced its 
former rulers to the condition of subjects. 
Mohammed Al-birzdli, lord of Carmona, a 
large city between Cordova and Seville, was 
the next victim of ’Abbad’s ambition. Though 
he solicited and obtained the aid of the kings 
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of Malaga and Granada, mIio sent him a 
chosen body of cavalry, he was defeated in 
several encounters, and obliged to shut himself 
up in his capital, where he m as taken and put 
to death by his successful rival in 446 (a. d. 
1054-5). About this time Isma’il IbnDhi- 
n-nun, king of Toledo, having declared war 
against Abu-l-walid Ibn Jehwar, king of Cor- 
dova, the latter implored the assistance of his 
ally of Seville, who despatched to his relief a 
considerable body of troops under the com- 
mand of his son Mohammed. Having united 
his forces to those of ’ Abdu-l-malik, the son 
of the king of Cordova, Mohammed defeated 
Isma’il near that capital, and seizing on the 
king of Cordova and his son, both of whom he 
put to death, made himself master of the city 
which he had come to defend (a. h. 452, a.d. 
1060). [Ax-md*tamed.] Grief for the loss of 
a favourite daughter, named Tayirah, caused 
the death of this monarch, on the second day 
of the moon of Jum4da-l-akhar, a. h. 461 
(March 29, a. d. 1069). He was then fifty- 
fbur lunar years of age, being bom on the 2dd 
Safar, a. h. 407 (July 31, a. d. 1016). The 
Arabian writers describe him as a man of 
prepossessing appearance ; he was tall and 
handsome, had fine black eyes, and a well-set 
beard. He was well versed in all the branches 
of science, and wrote several short poems, 
fragments of which have been preserved. In 
his wars with the Moslem rulers of Spain, he 
displayed great military talents, as well as 
great wisdom and vigour in the administration 
of his own dominions, but he was cruel and 
vindictive. He used to keep in a retired 
closet of his palace the skulls of all the chiefs 
and kings who had fallen into his hands. The 
alleys of his garden were, we are told, paved 
with those of inferior note. On the taking 
of Seville by the Almoravides (a. h. 484, A. d. 
1091), a box was found in the treasury of the 
palace, containingthirtcen human skulls richly 
set in jewels, each having an inscription in- 
dicative of the victim’s name, and the date of 
his execution. According to the historian 
Ibn Bessam, [’Ali Ibn Bebsam,] who is the 
author of a life of this king, preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, (No. dccxlix.) 
his harem contained 800 of the choicest beau- 
ties of Spain and Africa, whom he kept with 
a splendour which rivalled that of the most 
powerful sovereigns of the East. He was, 
moreover, very fond of spirituous liquors, and 
is known to have indulged in many practices 
forbidden by the Koran. “ Though he erected 
sumptuous palaces,” observes the above men- 
tioned historian, “ and planted delightful gar- 
dens in his capital ; though he embellished 
other towns of his dominions, he only built 
one mosque during his reign.” ’Abbad is 
better known in history under the surname of 
Al-mu’tadhed, i. e. “ He who implores the 
help of God,” which he assumed on his acces- 
sion to the throne. ( Ibn Bessam, Ad-dakh(rah, 
or “the hoarded ti’casure,” Bod. Lib. No. 
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DCCXLix. fo. 9. ; Conde, Historia de la Dorni 
nacion de los Arabes en Espaiia^ ii. 52. ct seq. ; 
Casiri, Bib» Arab. Hisp, Esc, ii. 39. 209.) 

P. de G. 

ABBADIE, JACQUES, an eminent Pro- 
testant divine, was born at Nay, in Beam, in 
the south of France, in 1658, of parents whose 
poverty would most probably have prevented 
the development of their son’s abilities, if 
the more wealthy Protestants of the district 
had not raised a subscription to defray the 
expenses of his education. Their assistance 
enabled him to pursue his studies at Puy- 
Laurent, at Saumur, at Paris, and lastly at 
Sedan, where he took the degree of doctor in 
theology. He intended to enter the ministry 
in France, but the circumstances of the times 
rendering that course impracticable, he ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Count d’Espense, 
who was high in the service of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, to to to Berlin, and take char^ 
of the French Protestant congregation in 
that city. Abbadie arrived there about 1681, 
and although his congregation was at first 
small, it was greatly increased on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and the conse- 
quent immigration of the French Huguenots. 
He remained at Berlin, occasionally visiting 
Holland, to superintend the printing of his 
works, until the death of the elector Fre- 
derick William I., with whom he had been a 
great favourite. This occurred early in 1688; 
and soon after Abbadie, having found a new 
patron in the Duke of Schomberg, accom- 
panied that general in the suite of William 
of Orange, first to Holland, and afterwards to 
England. He also went over to Ireland, but 
returned to London on the death of Schomberg 
at the battle of the Boyne, in 1690, and 
shortly after became minister of the French 
church in the Savoy. The air of London, 
however, not agreeing with his constitution, 
and a prospect of preferment opening in Ire- 
land, he again went over to that countiy. and, 
it is said, would have obtained the rich deanery 
of St. Patrick’s, if his want of knowledge of 
the English language had not stood in his 
way : as it was, he succeeded in being no- 
minated to the deanery of Killaloe, which 
was of nearly equal dignity, but of very infe- 
ri or value. Throughout his life, A bbadie sel - 
dom preached, but he was generally busy 
with the press. The printing of his works 
carried him often both to Holland and Eng- 
land ; and on one of his visits to London he 
died, on the 25th of September, 1727, when 
he had attained his seventieth year, or his 
seventy-fourth according to some accounts, 
which make his birth four years earlier than 
the date generally received. 

Abbadie’s “Traite de la Verite de la Re- 
ligion Chretienne,” originally published at 
Rotterdam, in 1684, has run through an im- 
mense number of editions, both in France 
and Holland. It was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, both by Roman Catholics 
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and Protestants ; and, on the Continent at 
least, its reputation continues unabated. Bussy 
Rabutin, in a letter to Madame de Sevigne, 
notwithstanding the known scepticism of his 
opinions, speaks of it in the highest terms, 
and the Abbe Houtteville, in the discourse 
prefixed to his “ Religion Chretienne prouvee 
par les Faits,” places it in the very first class 
of works of the kind. In France, during the 
last century, it was considered one of the best 
preservatives against the prevalent scepticism 
of the time. An English translation, by H. 
Lussan, appeared in 1694, at London, and was 
reprinted; but the work, although very favour- 
ably received here at first, began to decline in 
popularity even early in the last century, and 
has long been superseded by English w orks of 
similar character. The late Mr. Pitt, it is said, 
highly admired it, and often recommended it. 
to his friends. A new edition of a part of 
the English version appeared in 1810. The 
** Traite de la Divinity de Jesus Christ,” ori- 
ginally published in 1695, forms the conclu- 
sion of the “ Traite de la Veritd,” but was 
not considered equal to that treatise. This 
work also has gone through numerous edi- 
tions on the Continent, where Abbadie’s 
principal works are frequently reprinted in 
four volumes, the two first containing “ La 
Verite,” the third, “La Divinite,” and the 
fourth another popular treatise, “L’Art de 
se connoitre Soi-meme,” which first appeared 
in 1692. The best edition of the three 
works is probably that with notes by M. 
Lacoste, vicar-general of Dijon, published in 
that city in 1826. An English translation 
of “ The Art of knowing Oneself” appear- 
ed at Oxford, 1694; and another, of “ The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Abra- 
ham Booth, at London, 1777. These three 
treatises comprise what may be called the 
standard works of Abbadie. Of his other 
theological works, that entitled “ La Verite 
de la Religion Reformee ” was translated by 
Dr. Lambert, bishop of Droraore, for circu- 
lation among the Roman Catholics of his 
diocese ; the “ Reflexions sur la Presence 
Reelle,” &c. were published Avithout the au- 
thor’s corrections, and denounced by him as 
full of errors ; a third, “ Le Triomphe de la 
Providence et de la Religion, en rOuverture 
des Sept Sceaux par le Fils de Dieu,” (1723) 
is a commentary on the Apocalypse. Besides 
these, and a number of sermons, Abbadie 
also wrote several political works. “L’His- 
toire de la Conspiration dernierc d’Angle- 
terre,” (Sir John Fenwick’s) 1092, was 
written at the request of William III., w'ho 
ordered his secretaries of state to furnish the 
author wdth materials. It has become exces- 
sively scarce. The “ Defense de la Nation 
Britanique” is a strong vindication of the 
revolution of 1688, in reply to the “ Avis 
important aux Rcfugic s,” but without taking 
notice that the “ Avis” was written by 
Bayle. Abbadie is reproached with having 
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^en too much of a courtier ; and tlie charge 
w supported by reference to his Panegyri- 
very different personages, the 
^mor Frederick William of Brandenburg. 

England, in 

1684, which are full of the grossest adula- 
nou. The former treatise was translated into 
Italian by Gregorio Led for his History of 
(Niceron, M^/noires pour ser- 
Jir d ^ist, des Hommea JUusires, xxxiii. 381. 
^tBwgnqMi Britannica^i. I.3.; Querard, 
M WirwM X«M6natre,i. 2.; 27ie Accon^iak^ 
Introduction, p. 7.) J. W. 
^ ^ (Si^Ui) I. sumamed the Great, 

king of Persia, son of Mohammed Hired, and 
IPMUddaonof Tahmasp, was bom a. ». 1567. 
When a mere infant he was sent to Rhorassan 
as nominal governor, under the tutelage of 
’ Ali KuU Khan, a chief of the tribe of Sham- 
Ih. His father, Mohammed Mirza, was the 
eldest son of Tahmasp ; but owing to a na- 
tural weakness in his eyes, he was deemed 
incapacitated for succeeding to the throne. 
On the death of Tahmasp, in 1576, his second 
son Hayder Mirza was proclaimed king, who 
within a few months was assassinated, and 
succeeded by his brother Isma’ il Mirza. But 
Isma* il Mirza not deeming himself secure 
whilst either his eldest brother or any of his 
sons remained alive, sent a peremptory order 
to * Ali Kuli Khan to put the young ’Abbas to 
death. But the noble chief had suflScient re- 
solution to disobey, or at least defer, this cruel 
mandate, and in a short time after the tyrant 
Isina’il died of a debauch. On the death of 
Israa 'il, Mohammed Mirza, the eldest son of 


Tahmasp, and the father of ’Abbas, succeeded 
to the throne, in 1577. This prince, weak in 
body and mind, struggled through a miserable 
reign of five years, while his country groaned 
beneath the oppression of his officers. At 
length, in 1582, at the a^e of twenty-five, 
’Abbas was proclaimed king by the discon- 
tented nobles of Khorassan, and forced to 
appear in arms against his father. The un- 
natural struggle between father and son con- 
tinued for about three years, till, in 1585, 
Mohammed was completely deserted by all 
his troops. From this period his name no 
moie appears in history. lie is supposed to 
have lived in obscurity, and even to have died 
a natural death, a rare event for a dethroned 
Persian king. 

In the meantime the internal dissensions 
that had long prevailed in Persia, where each 
chief pursued his own quarrels according to 
his lawless pleasure, had well nigh desolated 
the land. In addition to this, the Turks had 
gained several provinces on the western fron- 
tier, while hordes of Usbeg Tartars made re- 
peated incursions into Khorilssan, carrying 
death and devastation wherever they went. 
Such was the state of the coimtry of which 
'Abbas, now that his father had retired, be- 
came the sovereign and undisputed pos- 
sessor. When ’Abbas ascended the throne, 
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to his bed at Teheran, and nearly proved fatal. 
The news of this event spread' consternation 
throughout the land, whilst it emboldened his 
enemies both domestic and foreign. The city 
of Mushed was taken and sacked by ^e 
savage Usbegs, who made a general mas- 
sacre of all the inhabitants. But the mind of 
‘Abbas was not of that order which sinks 
under difficultks or misfortunes. On his 
recovery he displayed his wonted energy 
in restoring internal tranquillity, and in 
driving the plunderers of Khorassan to their 
native steppes. In the meanwhile the Turks 
were again encroaching in large force on 
the north-western frontier. ’Abbas, though 
far less efficiently provided, hastened to meet 
them, and the two armies came in sight on 
the river Kur (or Cyrus), which flows into 
the Caspian Sea. One day as ’Abbas, ac- 
companied by a few of his generals, plainly 
dressed, was observing the enemy’s move- 
ments across the river, some Turkish officers 
invited him to come over and partake of their 
hospitality. ’Abbas readily accepted the in- 
vitation, was well entertained, and in return 
invited his gallant hosts to the Persian camp. 

“ We will attend you with pleasure,” said one 
of the Turks, “ as we hope you will obtain us 
a glance of your young king, whose fame is 
already beyond his years, and who promises 
to attain great glory.” ’Abbas smiled, and 
said he would do his best to gratify their 
wishes. When they arrived on ^he opposite 
bank, the behaviour of the Persians soon con- 
vinced them that their late guest was none 
other than the monarch whom they so much 
desired to see. ’Abbas enjo} ed their surprise, 
repaid their hospitality by the most sumptu- 
ous entertainment, and sent them hack loaded 
with presents to their own lines. In this cam- 
paign with the Turks, though no decisive 
action took place, yet the skill and activity 
displayed by ’Abbas were such that the 
enemy deemed it prudent to withdraw. In 
1597 ’Abbas was enabled by skilful and rapid 
marches to surprise his troublesome enemies 
the Usbegs, who had hitherto eluded his 
grasp. The object of the Usbegs being merely 
plunder, not conquest, like that of the Turks, 
they invariably avoided fighting, and their 
habits enabled them to effect a safe retreat on 
the approach of the Persians. On the present 
occasion a battle was inevitable, which was 
accordingly fought in the neighbourhood of 
Herat. The result was the total defeat of the 
plunderers, their prince, several of toeir 
bravest leaders, and most of their best troops 
being slain. In 1602 ’Abbas having esta- 
blished order and prosperity w ithin his king- 


ins first measure was to conclude a 
with the Turks, that he might have 1 
to establish order within his kingdon 
secure Khorassan from the depredations 
Usbegs. In 1589, when marching to the 
of Mash 'had (Mushed), he w^as seizci 
violent illness, which confined him fifti 
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dom once more meditated a war against tin 
Turks, with whom circumstances had hitherto 
compelled him to maintain peace, though at 
the expense of some of his fairest provinces. 
During the reigns of his immediate prede- 
cessors the Turks had been uniformly vic- 
torious in their wars with the Persians. ’Ab- 
bas therefore knew his difficulties, but at th' 
same time an event occurred which, though 
trivial at first sight, his quick and enlightened 
mind was enabled to turn to good account. 
Sir Anthony Shirley, an English gentleman of 
ancient family, bad been induced by the Earl 
of Essex to proceed to the court of ’Abbiw, 
accompanied by his brother Sir Robert and 
twenty -six followers, a. d. 1598. This gallant 
band, after traversing Asiatic Turkey, where 
they encountered many hardships, were re- 
ceived by ’Abbas with marked distinction. Sir 
Anthony in particular was treated with an 
extraordinary degree of kindness and fami- 
liarity ; nor was this confidence misplaced. 
The military skill of the Shirleys enabled 
’Abbas to discipline his troops, to organise an 
efficient artillery, and thus to overthrow that 
power which had hitherto proved so formi- 
dable to his country. In 1605 the Turks, to 
the number of 100,000 men, overran all the 
Persian provinces along tlie Caspian Sea. 
’Abbas, with a well-trained army of little more 
than 60,000 men, advanced to meet them, 
and on the 24th of August a decisive battle 
was fought, in which the Turks were com- 
pletely overthrown. By this victory ’Abb^ 
regained all his lost provinces, nor did he 
suffer any farther molestation from the ’J’ttrks 
during the re.st of his lifetime. In 1622 
’Abbas, assisted by the English East India 
Company, attacked the Portuguese settle- 
ment in the island of Ormus, which surren- 
dered after a gallant defence. He was, how- 
ever, disappointed in his prize, for the 
commerce, which had flourished under the 
Portuguese, gradually decayed. In 1626 Sir 
Dodmore Cotton was sent on an embassy to 
Persia from James I. His reception by ’Ab- 
bas was splendid and flattering, but the ob- 
jects of his mis.sion were thwarted by the 
intrigues of a suspicious minister, Mohammed 
’AH Beg. Sir Dodmore died a few months 
after his arrival at Ispahan. 

Shah ’Abbas, according to Tavernier, who 
visited that country soon after his death, 

“ was a passionate lover of honour, and sought 
all ways imaginable to furnish his empire with 
the supports of wealth and good govern- 
ment.” When we take into consideration the 
age and country in which he lived, we may ' 
well allow him the title of a great and en- 
lightened prince. His numerous virtues were 
his own, and his vices, which were great, 
were those of the times and circumstances in 
which he acted so conspicuous a part. In 
the administration of justice he was often se- 
vere, but decided measures were necessary 
to control the turbulent chiefs and nobles to 
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whom the administration was entrusted. We 
are told by Tavernier that it was his habit 
frequently to go about his capital dressed like 
an ordinary person. In one of those rambles 
he bought some bread from a baker, and a 
piece of roast meat from a cook, both oKvhich 
were deficient in weight. On his return home 
at night he summoned the governor and sub- 
ordinate officers of the city, and after up- 
braiding them for their negligence, sentenced 
them all to a most terrible death. In the 
morning the baker and cook were seized and 
paraded through the city, with two men, who 
cried to the people, “ We are going to put 
the baker in a red-hot oven, and to roast the 
cook alive, for selling provisions by a false 
balance.” ’Abbas was prodigal of the blood 
of delinquents and criminals, not from cruelty', 
but from a sense of duty. Unfortunately, in 
his latter years he became very prone to sus- 
picion, aggravated, perhaps, by the infirmi- 
ties of old age ; and whenever that feeling 
seized him, the destruction of the obnoxious 
person inevitably followed. He outwardly 
conformed to all the ceremonies of the Mus- 
sulman religion, but privately indulged in 
the forbidden juice of the grape. ’J'owards 
Christians he was particularly tolerant and 
liberal, and he even stood godfather to one 
of Sir Robert Shirley’s children. To his own 
sons he was kind and indulgent till they grew 
up towards manhood, when, probably through 
the instrumentality of calumniators, they be- 
came objects of jealousy, if not of hatred. 
The courtiers took advantage of this state of 
things, and induced the eldest son, Sufi Mirzjl, 
who was disgusted by his father’s conduct to- 
wards him, to listen to their treasonable coun- 
sels. Abbas, disregarding the feelings of a 
father, ordered the death of his son, a youth 
remarkable for courage and generosity, lie 
first applied to Karachi Khan, one of his 
generals, to become the executioner of Sufi ; 
•ut the gallant veteran refused, and entreated 
his sovereign to deprive him of life at once 
•ather than render his existence hateful by 
■orapelling him to become the murderer of 
lo noble a prince. The king urged him no 
urther, and very soon found a willing in- 
itrument in Bilibud Khan, a noble, who, 
inder the pretext of avenging some private 
injury, stabbed the prince as he was riding 
:o the court. Bihbud was shortly after jiro- 
moted to a high station, but he was ultimately 
loomed to a punishment horrible as his crime. 
Abbas, on mature deliberation, became con- 
inced that his mind had been poisoned 
igainst his son by the intrigues of designing 
jourtiers, upon whom his avenging hand now 
ell with fearful effect. For Bihbud he re- 
served a refinement of torture seldom equalled 
even in the annals of the East. He com- 
manded him to cut off’, with his ovrn bands, 
he head of his own son, and to bring it into 
lis presence. The wretched man obeyed; 
md when he presented the head of the youth. 
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’Abbas demanded with a smile of bitter 
scorn how he felt ? “ I am miserable,” was 
the reply. “ You should be happy, Bihbdd,” 
said ’Abb^ •, ** you are ambitious, and in 
your feelings you are at this moment the 
equal of your sovereign.” After the death 
of his son, ’Abbas became a prey to remorse j 
he shut himself up in his palace for a month, 
covered his eyes for ten days, and wore 
mourning for a year. He ever afterwards 
wore the plainest clothes, and made the place 
where the prince died a sanctuary for 
criminals* For the life of ’Abbas see a 
work entitled** Tarikhi ’alam-drde Abba8i,”or 
the world-adorning History of ’Abbas,” 
which gives an ample account of nearly the 
whole of his reign. This work, which is still 
in manuscript, is by no means rare in this 
country : there are several copies in the East 
India House library, and another in the li- 
brary of King’s College, London. Another 
work, which tends to throw much light on his 
career, is the ** Majmu’at ul Insha,” or ** Collec- 
tion of State Papers,” containing his numerous 
letters (together with the replies) to the 
courts of Constantinople and Delhi, to the 
princes of Bejapur, to the Tartar chiefs, the 
Pope, and various Christian princes. The 
work forms a large and closely-written folio, 
copied from the archives of Ispahan, upwards 
of two hundred years ago, in the reign of 
Shdh Sufi, the successor of ’Abbas. It is in 
possession of the writer of this notice, and 
there may be other copies in the countiy. 
’Abbas died in 1627, having ruled Persia for 
upwards of forty years. He was succeeded 
by his grandson Sufi, commonly written Sa- 
phythe son of Sufi Mirza. (Malcolm’s History 
o/ Persia^ 8vo. 1829 ; Tavernier’s Travels 
ihrouah Persia and India ; and Travels of the 
Brothers Shirley, 12mo. London, 1825.) 

D. F. 

’ABBA'S (Shah) II. son of Shah Sufi, 
and great grandson of ’Abbas I. succeeded to 
the throne of Persia in 1641, when only ten 
years of age. His reign of twenty-five years, 
without being brilliant, was prosperous and 
tranquil. His licentious habits, however, ob- 
scured all the good qualities that nature had 
bestowed on him. In his hours of sobriety 
he was generous and hospitable, but once en- 
gaged in his nightly orgies, he w as capricious 
and dangerous. To European travellers and 
Christians in general he showed marked 
favour. “ It is for God,” he used to say, 
“ not for me, to judge of men’s conscience.” 
Abbas II. died in 1666, and was succeeded 
1 y his eldest son Siifi Mirza. (Malcolm’s 
Hist) D. F, 

’ABBA'S III. was nominal sovereign of 
Persia during the earlier years of Nadir 
Shah’s usurpation. Nadir Shah had risen 
from an obscure origin to the chief command 
of the Persian army under Sh^ Tahm^p, 
whom he dethroned in August, 1732. The 
son of Tahm^sp, whom historians include 
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in the list of Persian kings under the title 
of ’Abbas III. was then an infant only eight 
months old. Nadir, not deeming the time 
yet ripe for seizing the crown of Persia, 
placed this infant on the throne, and assumed 
for himself the name and power of regent of 
the empire. The young prince died in 1736, 
and was succeeds by the famous Nddir 
ShfUi. Some authors state that the child died 
a natural death; others infer that Nadir 
would have no hesitation in removing so 
frail an obstacle to his ambition. (Malcolm’s 
History of Persia ; Revolutions of Persia^ &c. 
by Jonas Han way. Esq. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1762.) D.F. 

’ABBA'S IBN ’ABDI-L-MUTALIB was 
the paternal uncle of the Mohammedan 
Prophet, whom he at first opposed and con- 
sidered as an impostor. Having joined the 
Korayshites in their attack upon Mohammed 
and his followers, in the valley of Bedr, 
twenty miles from Medina, he was taken 
prisoner, and only obtained his liberty on 
the payment of a heavy ransom (a. h. 2, 
A. D. 624). Having subsequently embraced 
the religion preached by his nephew, he be- 
came one of his most zealous followers 
and stoutest champions. At the battle of 
Iloneyn (a. ii. 8, a. d. 630), when the Mos- 
lems were retreating before their enemies of 
the tribes of Hawdzen and Thakif, and the 
Prophet himself had nearly fallen into their 
hands, it was ’Abbas who by his courage 
turned the fortune of the day, and rescued 
the preacher of the new religion. ’Abbas is 
counted by the Mohammedans in the number 
of the As'hab, or companions of the Prophet, 
who spread his doctrines, and transmitted his 
words to posterity. He died in the year 32 
of the Hijira (a. d. 652-3) under Jhe khali- 
fate of ’Othman Ibn ’Afian, leaving a son 
named ’Abdullah. Nearly a century after 
the death of ’Abbas, a great great grandson 
of ’Abbas, named Abu-l-’abbas ’Abdullah, 
founded the dynasty of the ’ Abbassides, which 
succeeded that of the Beni Umeyyah in the 
empire of the East. (Al-makin, Hist. Sar. 
Lugd. 1625, p. 32. ; Abu-l-feda, Pita Mahom. 
Oxon. 1723, pp. 56. 114.) P. de G. 

ABBA'S HALY. [Ali Ibnu-l- Abba's.] 

ABBA'S Ml'RZA', late prince royal of 
Persia, son of Fatah ’Ali Shah, was born 
about 1785. When he became of age, he 
distinguished himself by his enlightened 
efforts for the regeneration of his country, 
by the introducing of such improvements as 
might enable the people to emulate in military 
prowess, and in literary attmnments, the na- 
tions of Europe. Unlike many Asiatics, he 
failed not to perceive and appreciate the active 
habits and superior intelligence of those Eu- 
ropeans who visited his father’s court. He 
therefore determined, if possible, to raise the 
character of his own nation to the same 
standard. With this view, he laboured to 
introduce into the army the most approved 
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Kuropean system of military tactics, whic 
unfortunately had to undergo a severe test at 
the outset against the hardy troops of Russia. 
He also sent several young men of talent t< 
be educated in England; and it was hii 
desire that they should translate such EnglisI 
works into the Persian language as wer< 
fitted to improve the knowMge and diiec 
the taste of their countrymen. In connectioi 
with this noble object, he established a print* 
ing press at Tabriz, the first introduced intc 
Persia. From this establishment have issued 
several popular works in the Persian Ian- 
guage, which, for beauty of type and accu- 
racy of execution, far exceed any thing yei 
produced either in Europe or India. ’Abbas 
Mirza was remarkable for the comeliness oi 
his person and the elegance of his address. 
In his public character as governor, he was 
mild and courteous, and his ear was alway 
open to the appeal of the injured. He gav< 
the greatest encouragement to commerce 
merchants of respectability of all nations had 
free access to him; and under his govern- 
ment private property was always respected. 
His confidence in the sterling honour and 
probity of Englishmen was unbounded, and 
he preferred their services to those of the 
natives of any other country. ’Abbas Mirza 
died in 1833, the victim of an epidemic dis- 
order then raging in Persia. (^Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1834.) J ). F. 

’ABBA'SAH, sister of Harun Ar-rashid, 
fifth khalif of the house of ’Abbas, is celebrated 
for her connection with Ja’far, Al-barmeki, 
the chief vizir and favourite of that mo- 
narch. The historian Tabari says that 
Ar-rashid married her to Ja’far on condition 
that he should have no intercourse with her; 
but that, after committing excess in wine, 
her husband, who loved her passionately, 
disregarded his master’s injunctions, and 
’Abbasah waa afterwards delivered of a son, 
whom his parents secretly sent to Mecca to 
be educated. Ar-rashid, being informed of 
the fact through one of Ja’far’s enemies, was 
so incensed that he deprived him of all his 
honours and emoluments, and in the month 
of Moharram 187 (Jan. a. n. 803) caused 
him to be executed, together with his father 
Yahya Ibn Khaled, his son FadhI, and the 
rest of his relatives and adherents who fell 
afterwards into his hands. ’Abbasah was 
banished from the capital, and passed the re- 
mainder of her days in poverty and exile. 
Although these events rest on the authority 
of contemporary writers, the historian Ibn 
Khaldun (^Mukaddamdt, s. 1.) is of opinion 
that they are a mere fiction. (Al-makin, 
Hist. Sar. p. 116.; and the extracts from 
Fakhru-d-din Ar-razi, in “De Sacy’s Chrest. 
Ar. i. 27.) P. de O. 

’ABBA'S AH, pasha of Erzerum, and after- 
wards of Sivas, belonged to the tribe of the 
Abazpes, who inhabit the north-eastern shores 
of the Black Sea. When young, he had served 
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as treasurer in the army of a rebel called 
Jenubul^, who for several years maintained 
himself in open revolt against the Porte, 
amongthe defiles of Lebanon. [Jenubu'la'd.] 
On the defeat of that chief at Oruj-owasi (Oct. 
24, A.i>. 1607), ’Abb^ah was taken prisoner, 
and broujfht to the presence of Mnrfid Pasha, 
the Turkish general, who would have put him 
to death, if Khalil, the aga of the janizaries, 
who was the friend of ’Abbasah, had not in- 
terceded for him. When Khalil, in 1616, 
was raised to the office of grand vizier, he 
conferred on ’Abbasah the government of 
Merash, and, shortly after, the pashalic of 
Erzerum. On the death of ’Othman II., 
who, in May 1622, was dethroned and mur- 
dered by the janizaries, on account of his 
project of suppressing their body, ’Abbasah 
publicly avow'ed the design of becoming 
the avenger of his sovereign ; and he ac- 
cordingly revolted against Murad IV. the 
sultan chosen by the janizaries. Kulaun, the 
beglergbeg of Merash, received orders to 
march against him ; but, instead of doing so, 
he joined his forces with those of ’Abbasah, 
and made common cause with him. En- 
couraged by this success, ’Abbasah appointed 
an officer named Scydkhan to command at 
Sivas, and, putting himself at the head of 
the troops of his pashalic, marched against 
Murtadha Pasha, sandjak of Karahissar, 
whom he defeated in a pitched battle, and 
obliged to capitulate. In the mean time, 
Mohammed Pasha, surnamed Tayyar, or 
“ the flying,” from the rapidity of his move- 
ments, had arrived at Sivas, and succeeded 
in raising the inhabitants against ’Abbasah. 
No sooner did ’Abb^ab, who was then 
marching upon Constantinople, by way of 
Tokat, receive the intelligence than he 
changed his line of march, and arrived un- 
expectedly at Sivas. Tayyar, who was a 
shrcM'd, cunning man, sent ’Abbasah a very 
friendly message, accompanied by presents, 
with the assurance that, although apparently 
the humble servant of the Porte, he was no 
less anxious than himself to revenge the death 
•f ’Othman. He accordingly threw open 
he gates of Sivas, and allowed the troops of 
Abbasah free access to the city, paying in 
mblic every attention to that chief, whilst 
in secret he left no means untried to secure 
lis person, or take away his life. Havirg at 
ast succeeded in seducing Kulaun, he pre- 
/^ailed upon that officer to lay a plan for the 
issassination of ’Abbasah ; but the conspiracy 
!)elng discovered, Kulaun himself was sur- 
irised in his tent, and put to death. I’he 
jrand vizir, Hafiz Pasha, now took the field 
against ’Abb^ah, at the head of a formidable 
irmy. Having encamped in the plain of 
^onyah, he sent several pacific messages to 
Abbasah, in the hope of inducing him to 
:ome to terms. ’AbbMah, however, who 
vas now reinforced by the troops of Mur- 
adha and Tayyar-Pasha, who had lately 
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Joined his party, refused to accept any 

terins: Having taken up a strong position 
near and fortifted the bridge on 

t\\a Hver Harassu, wbicb wasbes the vrails of 
‘that tovn, be waited the arrival of his enemy. 
A battle ensued, in which the advantage was 
at first on the side of * Abbasab ; but the de- 
fection of Tayyar Pasha and Murtadha, who 
in the midst of the action went over to the 
enemy at the head of their respective di- 
visions, decided the fate of the day, and the 
victory remained with the troops of the sultan. 
When ’ Abbasah saw that the day was lost, he 
mounted his swiftest horse, and leaving every 
thing behind but his treasure-chest, fled to 
Erzerum. Two days after, a body of cavalry, 
sent by the victors in pursuit of ’Abbasah, 
seized on his harem and treasures, although 
the rebel himself succeeded in escaping, and 
shutting himself up in the citadel of Erzerum. 
This place was immediately invested by the 
Turks ; but the advanced period of the year, 
and the vigorous defence made by ’Abbasah, 
convinced Hafiz Pasha of the difficulty of 
the undertaking, and a compromise took 
place, by which ’Abbasah was suffered to 
retain the pashalic of Erzerum, on condition 
that he should admit a regiment of janizaries 
to garrison the citadel. ’Abbasah’s submission 
did not last long ; a new revolt of the jani- 
zaries, both at Constantinople and at Aleppo 
(a. d. 1 620), having again placed almost all 
the power of the state in the hands of that 
unruly militia, ’Abbasdli, who was their bit- 
terest enemy, resolved upon again raising the 
standard of revolt. Dishleng Iluseyn Pasha, 
having marched to Erzerum at the head of a 
body of janizaries, ’Abbasah, who was secretly 
informed of his march, left that city at night, 
and surprised him near the mountain pass of 
llja. The defeat was complete : Dishleng, 
Khosrew, and several other pashas, with all 
the chiefs of the janizaries, were left drad on 
the field of battle, or fell alive into the hands 
of the victor, who, upon his return to Erze- 
rum, caused them ail to be strangled. Khalil 
Pasha, who shortly after this occurrence was 
appointed grand vizir for the second time, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
’Abbasah to obedience. After besieging him 
for nearly three months at Erzeriim, he was 
obliged to raise the siege, and retreat to 
Tokdt. (Nov. 1627.) Khoshrew, aga of 
the janizaries, who succeeded Khalil in his 
office^ was more fortunate. Having by forced 
marches arrived before Erzerum, when he 
was not expected, he besieged that city, and 
battered the walls with his artillery. He 
then sent a message to ’Abbasah, promising 
him a full pardon, as well as the favour of 
the sultan, if he would quietly surrender. 
’Abbasah consented, and was subsequently 
appointed pasha of Bosnia. In October, 
1633, he received the command of an army 
against Poland, and so greatly distinguished 
himself by his ability and coumge, that on , 
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his return from the campaign, he was sum- 
moned^ to Constantinople, and became the 
favourite of Murad IV. So great was the 
favour which ’Abbasah enjoyed with that 
sultan, that it is said that Murad could neither 
take an airing, nor mount his horse, nor en- 
joy his meals without having ’Abbasah at his 
side ; but, like most Eastern favourites, ’Ab- 
basah had many secret enemies, who aimed 
at his destruction ; one of them, named Bey- 
ram Pasha, succeeded by his intrigues in 
rousing the suspicions of the sanguinary 
Murad ; and ’Abbasah was accordingly ex- 
ecuted, on the 24th of August, 1634. (Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
JieicfiSf Pesth, 1827-33, vi. 31.5.) P. de G. 

’ABBA'SSIDES is the name generally 
given to the Beni ’Abbiis, or descendants of 
’Abbas, who succeeded the Beni Umeyyah in 
the empire of the East. Owing to their descent 
from the uncle of the Prophet, they had ever 
since the introduction of Islam been held in 
great esteem by the Arabs, and had frequently 
aspired to the khalifate. In the year 132 
(a. d. 749-50) Abu-l-’abbas ’Abdullah, son of 
Mohammed, son of ’Ali, son of ’Abdullah, 
son of ’Abbas Ibu *Abdi-l-mutalib, uncle of 
the prophet Mohammed, revolted at kufali, 
and after putting to death Merwan II. the 
last khalif of the house of Urneyyah, was 
unanimously raised to the throne. Thirty- 
seven khalifs of the dynasty of ’Abbas reign- 
ed for a period of 523 lunar or Mohammedan 
ye.ars over the East (Spain, Africa, and 
Egypt having been successively detached 
from their empire), until the last of them, 
named Al-must’assem W'as deprived both of 
his kingdom and his life by the Tatars 
under Hulakii Khdn, in a. ii. 656 (a. d. 1258). 
There are several histories of *this dy- 
nasty ; the best is by Mohammed Ibn 
Yahya Assiili, who lived in the tenth century. 
(D'llerhelot, Bib. Or. La Haye, 1777, i. 7.) 

P. de G. 

ABJJATINT, ANTO'NIO MAllI'A, a 
composer of the Homan school of music, was 
born about 1605, and acquired considerable 
eminence in his profession. He was suc- 
cessively Maestro di Capella in the churches 
of S. Giovanni Laterano, Sta Maria Maggiore, 
and the Jesuit’s church in Rome. His com- 
positions, which were produced between the 
years 1630 and 1670, were chiefly motets and 
other pieces for the service of the church. 
Kircher quotes a passage from one of his 
motets with the following eulogium, “ Hie in 
quarto libro suorum motectorum, inter alios 
hymnos, hunc quoque proponit, ‘ Jesu dulcis 
memoria,’ in cujus una strepha amorosi 
affectus vis, et energia iusigni sane artificio 
expressa videtur.’' (Kircher, Mumrgia^ p. 
600.) E. T. 

ABBA'TIO, BALDI ANGELO, gene- 
rally called Abbatius, a native of Gubbio in 
Umbria, was born during the former half of 
the sixteenth century. He studied medicine, 
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and held th^ oflSce of physician to .Francesco 
Marta II., duke of Urbino, at whose court he 
appears to have been held in high estimation. 

11 is reputation at the present day| however, 
is founded on a treatise, “ De adiniranda Vi- 
perae Natur.^” which was published in the 
year 1589, but was frequently reprinted 
during the ensuing century. In this work he 
displays great learning, and his account of the 
anatomy of the viper proves him to have been 
a very careful observer. He noticed the per- 
forations in the fangs of the serpent, and was 
aware of the existence of the poison glands, 
though he erroneously sit^posed some com- 
munication to exist between them and the 
gall-bladder, through the medium of M'hich 
their secretion received its noxious properties. 
The latter half of the dissertation is occupied 
with remarks on the alexiteric virtues of dif- 
ferent parts of the animal, but the theories he 
there proposes have been long exj)loded, and 
the facts which he adduces ha\e been shown 
to be erroneous. (^Jliographie Mcilicale ; and 
Haller, Bibliotheca JIAv//r7«<r, ii. 28G.) C. W. 

AHBATISSA PAUL, f B ades.-=.a.] 
ABBATUCCI, GIACOMO PILTRO, 
was born at Zicavo in Corsica, in 172(5, of a 
noble family, his grandfather, his uncle, and 
his elder brother having all been generals in 
the Venetian service. After studying at Pa- 
dua he returned to Corsica, here his haughty 
character excited the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, and having on one occasion headed a 
revolt he was seized by General Paoli and 
banished from the island, lie returned with- 
out permission, and on being summoned by 
ihioli to Corte, to account for his conduct, 
obeyed at once, on wliich l^aoli, pleased with 
his boldness, put him under arrest for a day, 
and appointed him his lieutenant. He served 
with distinction in the war against the Ge- 
noese and French. In 1769, after the loss of 
the battle of Pontenovo, when Paoli retired 
to Kngland, Abbatucci was the last otiicer that 
held out, but finally gave in his submission to 
the French, and w’as appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Corsican provincial regiment. 
Not long after, a pamphlet with the title of 
“ I-.a Corsica a suoi Figli,” or “ Corsica to her 
Children,” which was attributed to him, gave 
offence to the Count de Marbeeuf, the French 
governor, who determined on crushing the 
author. A man of the name of Sanvito of 
Guiterra was accused of murder ; the com- 
mandant of Ajaccio, General Beaumanoir, di- 
rected Abbatucci to collect evidence on the 
subject, and Abbatucci sent him the names of 
several witnesses, two of whom, Antonio and 
Domenico of Guiterra, deposed that Sanvito 
was guilty. These witnesses afterwards re- 
tracted, and a commission was sent to inquire 
into the affair, one of the members of which 
was the former grand chancellor of Corsica, 
Massesi, whose son had been put to death for 
a conspiracy to poison or betray Paoli, and 
who suspected that Abbatucci bad aided in 
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his son !s condemnation. The witness^ wel'tf 
led to state Ihat Abbatucci had suborned thein, 
and he was thrown into the dungee^ns of tlje 
citadel of Bastia. Tlic supreme council 
jected his petition to be allowed to prove that 
the retractation, and not the evidence,- was 
suborned} and our of seven councillors who 
were present, three who were French voted 
for his condemnation, three wlio were Cor- 
sican for his acquittal, and Massesi gave the 
casting vote against him. He was condemned 
to the galleys, and to he branded on the shoul- 
ders. At the news of his sentence the States 
General of (k)rsica, who were then assembled, 
unanimously piissed a resolution, which w'as 
proposed by the five bishops who had seats in 
the assembly, that “ they respectfully re- 
quested the council to su.spend the exeeutiou 
of the fatal sentence, to allow tliein time to 
solicit from the king either a complete pardon, 
or the commutation of the punishment of the 
galleys into imprisoninent, exile, or even 
death.” The petition w’as rejected, the pub- 
lication of the resolution was foi bidden, and 
the sentence was carried into effect at Bastia. 
On that day the shops Avere shut, the Avindows 
of the houses A\ero closed, the streets de- 
serted, and the regiment of vvhieli Abbatucci 
Avas colonel was confined to its barracks. 
Soon after, on a petition from the family of 
Abbatucci, Louis XVI. annulled the sentence, 
and ordered the Avhole case lobe inA^estigated 
anew by the parliament of Provence. The 
result was, that the curate of Guiterra, the 
uncle of the tAvo Avitnesses, Avas condemned to 
death for having suborned their retractation, 
that the innocence of Abbatucci was com- 
pletely established, and he was restored to his 
colonelcy, and created a knight of St. Louis. 
No punishment aj)i)ears to have been inflicted 
oil Marbicuf. In 1793, Avhen Corsica w^as in- 
vaded by tlie English, Abbatucci, at the head 
of a body of the inhabitants of the department 
of Liamone, opposed Paoli and his partisans, 
who had taken the English side. During the 
siege of Calvi he wms commandant of the 
toAvn under General Casablanca, and on its 
surrender withdrew to France, where he was 
raised to the rank of general of division. His 
infirmities not permitting him to take active 
service, he remained at Marseille till the 
evacuation of Corsica by the English in 1796, 
when he returned to his native country, where 
he died generally lamented, in 1812. lie had 
four sons, all of whom entered the military 
service of France, and three died on the field 
of battle. ( Arnauld, &c. Biographic NouveUe 
des ConfemporainSj i. 3. ; Renucci, Storia di 
Corsica, i. 161. &c. ; Jacobi, Hisloire de la 
Corse, ii. 348. &c.) T. W. 

ABBE', IL, a painter wbo lived at Ant- 
werp about 1670. He made the designs for 
the engravings for P. du Ryer’s translation 
of “ Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” published in fo- 
lio, at Brussels, in 1677. (Fiissli, Allgemeines 
Kiinstler- Lex icon, part ii.) H. N. W, 
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ABMVILLE. PE'RE CLAUDE D\ n 
Jj-WTOhm, is the author of a volume entilleil 
HiMoire de la Mission des Pieros Capiicins 
cn I Isle de Ma^gnan et terres circonuoy- 
smet, ov est traict6 des singiilaritez adniir- 
ables et des incurs menieilleuses des ludiens 
habltans de te pais,” &c. Paris, 1614. 
It is a sm^ 8vo., of which the history 
of the mission to Maragnan, (the Ilha do 
Maranhao, on the coast of Brazil,) fills 
381 leaves, which are paged on one side ; 
being introduced by a demcation to the queen 
(Marie de Medicis), and followed by a 
few letters, filling fifteen leaves, which were 
received from other members of the mission 
at Maragnan subsequent to the author’s 
return. The l^k has a pretty full index, 
and m embellished by representations on 
copperplate of several of the native chiefs. 
Toe nuasioii to Maragnan was originally a 
cehenie of Henry IV. ; and after Us death it 
vaa tUten up by the Baron de Sansy and 
oihcfSi irho obtained permission firom the 
floeeii re||ent to send out B’ Abbeville and 
duee of hia brethren, along with three ships, 
whidi aet ami from ConcfUe in Bretagne on 
die 19th of March, 1619. A storm forced 
them to dy to the English coast; and one of 
the vessels took refhge in Falmouth, another 
in Dartmouth, the third in Plymouth ; but 
they tdl finally assembled at the last*mentioned 
port, where they remained till the 23rd of 
April, having met, according to D’ Abbeville’s 
aceoAMot, with great kindness from the people 
the eonntry, and especially from the go- 
vernor, Monsieur de Gorge, as he calls 
him. An abstract of the information con- 
tained in the work, which is divided into 


sixty -two chapters, is given in Prevost 
(Hist. G^n. des Voyages^ xiv. 245-249, and 
315-317. ; sec also p. 239.) The natives 
of Maragnan D’Abbeville calls Topinambas. 
Boucher de la Richarderie remarks (Bibl. 
des Voyages, vi. 273.) that this missionary 
has by no means confined himself to giving 
an account of the establishment and progress 
of the mission ; the greater part of his work 
being devoted to the description of the tem- 
perature of the island and of the neighbouring 
contin'Cnt, of the animals inhabiting it, the 
fishes in the surrounding seas, and not only 
the physical condition of the natives, but 
their manners, customs, and religious belief, 
and even their intellectual faculties. His 
descriptions, in this writer’s opinion, evince 
in general more judgment and sound discri- 
mination (critique) than we might expect 
from a mere monk, a person who had no 
profession but that of religion (un simple 
religieux), writing at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. G. X». C, 

ABBIATI, FILIPPO, a celebrated Mi- 
lanese painter, born in Milan, in 1640. He 
studied his art in the school of Carlo Fran- 
cesco Nuvoloni, and distinguished himself 
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both in oil and in fresco. He painted will, 
remarkable freedom and f.ioility, Ld executed 
many great works in freseo, in Milan and tlie 
neighbourliood, by wliiel, he acquired con- 
siderable reputation, lli.s best perlorniance 
IS considered a painting in fresco at Saronno, 
of John the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness, a work in which the colour, oomposi- 
tion, and design are equally excellent. His 
style, however, though boid, was loose and 
unfinished, and he belongs to that class of 
ornamental painters termed machinists by 
the Italians, lie died rich, at Milan, in 1 7 1 5 ; 
leaving two distinguished scholars and imi- 
tators, Pietro Maggi and Giuseppe Rivola. 
(Lanzi, Storia Pittorica della Italia ; Orlandi, 
Abeceddrio Pittorico.) R. N, W. 

ABBIA'TI, GIUSEPPE, a Milanese en- 
^aver, who lived about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He is known for some 
small prints of battles. (Gaudellini, Notizie 
latoriche degV IntagliatorL') R. N. W. 

ABBON, or in the Latinized form of bis 
name, ABBO, surnamed in Latin “ Cernuus,” 
“ the bent or bowed down,” (which French 
writers commonly render “ Le Courbe,” but 
M. Taranne, “LeProstemc,”) was a monk of 
the monastery of St. Germain-des-Pres, at 
Paris. He lived in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, but the year of his birth is not known. 
He appears from his writings to have been a 
native of Neustria, a name given by him to that 
part of France which was between the Seine 
and the Loire. He studied under Aymoinus 
or Aimoin, chancellor of the monastery of 
St. Germain, and director of the school there. 
He describes himself, in the preface of his 
poem on the siege of Paris, addressed to Goz- 
lin, as his “ unworthy fellow deacon” (con- 
levita indignus). The year of his death is not 
known, as M. Taranne and Dom Bouquet 
(Itecneil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, tom. viii. p. 1. ) distinctly assert. In a 
preface to his extant sermons, he says, he com- 
posed them at the request of Frotier, bishop 
af Poitiers, and Fulrad, bishop of Paris. 
Now Fulrad was bishop a. d. 921-7. ; and M. 
Taranne infers from this notice that Abbon 
did not die before a. d. 921, which is obvious, 
nor after 927. But though the preface was 
probably written in the interval between those 
years, inasmuch as it appears to speak of 
Fulrad as then living, there is no reason for 
inferring that the author did not survive that 
period. The necrology of St. Germain fixes 
his death on the 9th of March, without re- 
cord of the year : this necrology is the au- 
thority for the statement that he took priest’s 
orders before his death. 

The work by which he is best known is 
his Latin poem, in hexameter verse, on the 
siege of Paris by the Northmen (a.d. 885-6), 
entitled, in the only existing MS. of the work, 
(formerly in the library of the Abbey of St. 
Germain des Pros, now in the king’s libra^ 
at Paris,) “ Abbonis de Obsidione Luteti® 
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Parisioruin a Nortniannis ct Miraculis S,Ger- 
iiiaiii Libri 11.” Tlie poem is preceded by a 
short prefatory address to Gozlinus or Gozlin 
(who has been confounded with the warlike 
G (islin, bishop of Pa ris, and one of its most stre- 
nuous defenders duringthe siege), and by short 
dactylic verses (versiculi dactylici) addressed 
to his preceptor Aimoin. The poem itself is 
in three books (not two, as in the title), of 
which the first and part of the second de- 
scribe the incidents of the siege ; the remain- 
der of the second recounts the ravages of the 
Northmen, the miracles of St. Germain, and 
the expeditions of Eudes or Odo, who having, 
as count of Paris, defended the city, afterwards 
became king of France. The third book, 
which is very short, appears to have been 
added to complete the sacred number three, 
and consists of directions to the clergy. The 
arrangement of the poem is simple : events are 
related in the order of their occurrence ; and 
the fact of Abbon being an eye-witness of the 
siege, gives an historical value to his work. 
The second book appears, from internal evi- 
dence, to have been finished about a. d. 896 
or 897. Abbon records numerous miracles 
which were believed to have happened during 
the siege, and fearlessly exposes the faults of 
his principal heroes. But his reflections are 
trifling, his style barbarous, and often hope- 
lessly obscure. 

The first two books were published by Pi- 
thou ( Paris, 1 588), at that time possessor of the 
only known MS. (which he gave to the abbey 
of St. Germain des Pros), and they have been 
repeatedly published since. Tlie whole poem 
Avas published in the “ Monumenta Germa- 
nije ” of Pertz (Hanover, 1829). It has since 
been published, with a prose translation, Paris 
1834, as a separate work, by M. N. It, Ta- 
ranne, professor of rhetoric in the college of 
Stanislas, at Paris, whose elaborate introduc- 
tion is the chief authority for this article. 
The MS. was collated both by Pertz and 
Taranne. A MS. of the third book, with an 
Anglo-Saxon translation, is in the British 
Museum, {Biblioth. Jlarleiana^ 3271.) The 
original is given twice : the first time, the 
order of the words is broken up to accom- 
modate it to the order of the translation, 
which is interspersed in the original : the se- 
cond time, the original alone is given, and in 
its owm order. 

There are thirty-seven sermons of Abbon 
m MS., in the king’s library' at Paris ; five 
of which were published by D’Achery. in his 
“ Spicilegium veterum aliquot Scriptorum.” 
Four of these are on the Eucharist ; the fifth 
is on the establishment and propagation of 
Christianity, and possesses some interest. 
The style of these semons is more perspi- 
cuous than that of his poem. An epistle of 
Abbon to Desiderius, a bishop, “ Epistola ad 
Oosidcrium Episcopum,” is noticed in the 
“ Biographic Universclle,” as having been 
published in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum,” but 
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without mentioning in which of the collec- 
tions so called. ]yj 

ABBON of FLEURY, or, in the T.atinized 
form of his name, ABBO FLORl ACEN81S, 
a distinguished ecclesiastic of the tenth cen- 
tury, w as born in the district of Orleans, of 
parents of free condition, and pious and re- 
spectable character, but not of noble rank. 
He was sent to the school in the Benedictine 
abbey of Floury, near Orleans. His progress 
in grammar, arithmetic, and dialectic led to 
his being placed over the school in which he 
had been educated, and which ho conduct- 
ed for some years ; but desirous of increas- 
ing his attainments he went to Paris and 
Rheims to study philosophy and astronomy ; 
and afterwards acquired a knowledge of 
music. He thus made himself proficient 
in five of the divisions of scholastic study, 
and attained in them an eminence which, 
in the estimation at least of his admirers, 
placed him at the head of his contempo- 
raries. He made also some progress in 
the remaining two sciences of rhetoric and 
geometry, 

Oswald, archbishop of York and bishop of 
Worcester, having sent to Floury for a man 
to instruct the Benedictine monks, who were 
rapidly increasing in England, Abbon was 
sent over to England, w here he spent two years 
in the newly founded Benedictine abbey of 
Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire. During this time 
he visited the king Edgar, and his duke He- 
helguinus (Aylwin, earl of East Anglia), 
founder of Ramsey Abbey. “ He obtained of 
the king only fair words, but from the duke 
he received gifts corresponding to his holi- 
ness.” He w^as intimate also with the two 
archbishops, Dunstan of Canterbury, and 
Oswald of York ; and received from them on 
returning to Fleury, golden chains and brace- 
lets, priestly robes, a golden chalice, and a 
considerable sum of money. It appears to 
have been in ICngland that he Avrote the life 
of St. Edmund the Martyr, king of the East 
Angles. 

Abbon w as afterw ard elected abbot of Fleu- 
ry. He showed himself, in this charac- 
ter, a friend of learning, and he encouraged 
his monks to study, both by precept and ex- 
ample. His biographer Aimoin enumerates 
among his works, which, he says, would re- 
quire a volume to themsel ves, the elucidation 
of certain knotty syllogisms, various inter- 
esting arithmetical calculations, dissertations 
on the dimensions of the solar and lunar 
orbits, and on the course of the planets, and 
a selection from the works of the fathers 
and other ancient authorities ; or, more cor- 
rectly, a collection of canons. This work was 
designed to vindicate his cause in a dispute 
in which he Avas personally engaged Avith 
Arnulf, bishop of Orleans, who claimed obe- 
dience from him. 

In tlie council of St. Denis, Abbon stoutly 
resisted the bishops, who, says his biographer, 
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‘‘ could speak, according to the oominoii say- 
ing, only about ecclesiastical tithes, of which 
they wished to deprive the laity and the Ood- 
serving monks.” The council was broken 
up by a riot of the mob. Suspicion of exciting 
the disturbance fell upon Abbon, who vin- 
dicated himself from this and other charges 
in an apologetic memorial, addressed, about 
this time, to the two kings of France, llugues 
Capet, and his son Robert. 

Abbon twice visited Rome. His second 
visit was at the desire of the king Robert, to 
deprecate the anathema under which the pope 
(Gregory V.) threatened to lay the kingdom 
on accountof the deposition and imprisonment, 
without a fair hearing, of Arnulf, archbisfiop 
of Rheims, which, in a council held at Rheiins, 
Abbon had strenuously resisted. Abbon was 
graciously received by the pope, and readily 
obtained the object of his mission, as w ell as 
certain privileges for his abbey. 

Abbon having visited the monastery of La 
Reole, in Gascogne, which w'as under the juris- 
diction of the abbots of Fleiiry, was w ounded 
in a brawl betw'een some of his attendants 
and some of the people of the place, w hich 
he had gone out to allay, and died soon after, 
1.3ih November, I0l)4. He was buried in the 
church of the monastery of La Reole. lie 
was canonized. 

The memoir of Abbon by bis disciple and 
friend Aimbin, which lias been our chief au- 
thority, gives no dates, except of his death ; 
he states the period of his abbacy at sixteen 
years. Ramsey Abbey was founded a. d. 969, 
and monks were placed there a.t). 972 ; and 
the council of St. Denis was held A.i>. 996. 
The kings llugues Capet and Robert reigned 
together a. u. 987-96, and Robert alone till 
A. D. 1031 ; and Gregory V. was pope a. i>. 
996-9. 

The writings of Abbon, the chief of which 
have been mentioned, have for the most part 
perished. The collection of canons from a 
MS. of St. Martial, at Limoges, published by 
Mabillon and Ruinart (in the 2nd volume of 
their “ Analecta”), is suspected to be the selec- 
tion already noticed as made by Abbon to vin- 
dicate his cause against Arnulf of Orleans. 
This “ Collectio Canonum ” is a small com- 
pilation on canon law, consisting of fifty -two 
chapters ; it contains a passage from the Bre- 
viarium, [ Alaric II.] and a number of passages 
from Julian. (Savigny, Geschichte des Ito~ 
mischen Rechts im Mittelalter, ii. 278.) Of his 
apologetic memorial to the two kings, Aimoin 
has preserved some passages. He wrote se- 
veral letters, of some of which Aimoin has 
preserved the whole, and of some others a 
portion ; a few are extant in other records. 
Aimoin has also given a curious Latin poem 
of Abbon, addressed to the emperor Otho III. ; 
and mentions a work of Abbon, “ De Pas- 
ebalibus Cyclis.” Several of the letters of 
Abbon have been published; some are given 
in Bouquet, “ Recueil des Ilistoriens des 


Gaulcs et de la France,” lorn. x. pp. 43'1-4‘j. 
Several modern authorities ascribe to him 
“ An Abridgment of the Lives of Ninety- 
one Popes,” from the history of Aiiastasius 
Bibliothecarius* ; but we suspect this is an 
error : it is not mentioned in the prefatory 
notice to Aimoin’s life of him, in the “ Acta 
Saiictoruiii Ordinis Saneti Bencdieti,” b\ 
Mabillon and Ruinart, and Dupin only says 
that the work “ is ascribed to him.” 

J. C. M. 

ABBOT, A BIEL, an American clergy- 
man, was born at Andover, in Massachusetts, 
Aug.l7. 1770. He studied at Harvard College, 
where he took the degree of doctor of (li- 
vinity, about 1704 became minister of Ha- 
verhill, and about 1802 pustor of the first 
churclriii Beverley, Massachusetts, and con- 
tinued his clerical duties at the last jdaee, with 
occiisional interruptions from sickness, till the 
winter of 1827-28, which he passed in South 
Carolina, in and near Charleston, for the 
benefit of his health. In the following spring 
he paid a visit of a few months to Cuba, and 
on his return homew’ard, with the hojie of re- 
stored health, died, on the 7th of June, 1828, 
on board the vessel in which he w^as sailing 
from Charleston to New York, just as it came 
to anchor at the quarantine ground near 
Staten Island. As to his religious opinions, 
his biographer says that he belonged “to 
no sect but that of good men; ” but it appears 
that many of his congregation seceded to the 
second church of Beverley, when his successor 
preached Unitarian doctrines. Abbot i)uh. 
lished — in 1802, an “Artillery Election 
Sermon in 1812, “ Sermons to Mariners ; ” 
’in ISl.*), an “ Address on Intemperance;” 
in 1810, a “ Sermon before the Salem Mis- 
sionary Society in 181 7, a “ Serxnon before 
the Bible Society of Salem ; ” and in 1827, a 
“ Convention Sermon.” But his principal 
work is a posthumous one, “ Letters written 
in the Interior of Cuba, between the Moun- 
tains of Arcana to the east, and of Cusco to 
the west, in the months of February, March, 
April, and May, 1828;” one volume 8vo. pub- 
lished at Boston, 1829. In this work Abbot 
displays strong powers of observation, con- 
siderable talent for lively and picturesque 
description, and an amiable character. (Allen, 
American Biographical Dictionary^ 2nd edit. 
1.; Norih American Rcvkw^ZxAy^ 1829, xxxix. 
199. &c.) T. W. 

ABBOT, CHARLES, LORD COLCHES- 
TER, was horn at Abingdon, on the 14th of 
October, 1757, and was the younger son of 
the Rev, John Abbot, D. D., rector of All 
Saints, Colchester, who died about three 
years after the birth of his son. Mrs. Abbot, 
who was daughter of Jonathan Farr, Esq., of 
Ijong Whittenham, in Berkshire, married, in 
1765, Mr. Jeremy Bentham, solicitor, of Lon- 
don, the father, by a former wife, of the late 
distinguished writer on jurisprudence of the 
same names, and survived to the year 1809. 
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Abbot w as educated at Westminster School, 
from wbich he was elcct(*d a student of 
I'lirist Church, Oxford, 1775. lu 1777 he 
gained the chancellor’s medal for Latin verse ; 
ill 1783 he took his degree of B. C. L., and 
became Vinerian scholar ; and soon after he 
was called to the bar. In 1795 he published 
a work on “ The Jurisdiction and Practice of 
the (^ourt of Great Sessions of Wales upon 
the Chester Circuit,” in the preface to which 
he urged the abolition of the separate Welah 
judicature, a reform which was at last carried 
into effect in 1830. This same year, however, 
he retired from the bar, on succeeding to the 
place of clerk of the rules in the court of 
King’s Bench, which had become vacant by 
the death of his elder brother, J ohn Farr A bbot, 
Ks(|. This appointment produced his next 
publication, entitled “ Rules and Orders of 
tlie King’s Bench,” an edition of which is 
mentioned in the law catalogues with the date 
of 1795. 

In June 1795 Abhot was returned to 
parliament for tlie borough of llelston, in 
tlie interest of the Duke of Leeds, and he 
sat for the same place in the next two par- 
liaments. He spoke in the House for the 
first time on the 3rd of December, 1795, 
in the debate on the third reading of the 
Seditious JMectiugs Bill. He attacked the 
conduct of the Opposition with much aspe- 
rity, and had the honour of being answered 
at considerable length by Fox, who is said to 
have spoken in very evident excitement and 
irritation. In the same session, on the 12th 
of April, 1790, Abbot moved and obtained 
the appointment of a select committee to con- 
sider the subject of temixirary and expiring 
laws ; aud the report of this committee, which 
he laid on the table of the House on that day 
month, led to a great improvement of the 
practice previously followed in regard to that 
kind of legislation. In the next session, on 
the 2d of November, 1796, he obtained the 
appointment of another committee to consider 
the most expedient mode of promulgating the 
statutes ; and the plan that Is now follow'ed, 
of sending copies of all new acts as soon as 
printed to all the municipal bodies and 
benches of county magistrates throughout the 
kingdom, was adopted on the recommendation 
of this committee, and of another, also ap- 
pointed on his motion, in 1801. The activity, 
clearness of head, and general talent for bu- 
siness, as well as the spirit of practical im- 
provement, for which he had established a 
character, led to his being chosen chairman 
of the committee on the public finances, 
which was appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Pitt, on the 10th of March, 1797 ; and of the 
thirty-six reports presented by this committee 
in the course of that and subsequent sessions, 
three of the most elaborate, namely, those 
respecting the revenue, the exchequer, and 
the law courts, were prepared by Abbot. 
His next labours were connected with 
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the public records, the state of which he 
brought before the House on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1 800, on moving the appointment of 
a committee to consider what should be done 
for their better management, preservation, 
and more convenient use. The committee 
was appointed accordingly, and, with Abbot 
for its chairman, immediately set to w^ork and 
prosecuted its task with so much diligence, 
that in the course of the same session it pro- 
duced, in two successive reports, one of the 
most complete and masterly surveys of any 
subject ever laid before parliament. From 
the recommendation of this committee of the 
House of Commons originated the late royal 
record commission, the proceedings of which 
continued to be superintended by Abbot till 
the year 1817. Meanwhile, on the 19th of 
May, 1800, he called the attention of the 
House to the abuse which then prevailed of 
allowing the proceeds of the taxes and other 
monies to lie, often for a considerable time, in 
the hands of the public accountants without 
payment of interest, and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill establishing a few simple regu- 
lations, which he explained, founded substan- 
tially on the principle of assimilating the me- 
thod of accounting between the crown and 
those of its servants entrusted with the col- 
lection or disbursement of the public money 
to that generally followed in accounts between 
private parties, and sanctioned by all courts 
of justice. This scheme of reform was re- 
ceived with unqualified approval by both sides 
of the House, Mr. Tierney, the chief Op- 
position financial authority, joining the at- 
torney-general in expressing his commend- 
ation of it in strong terms ; and the bill which 
Abbot obtained leave to bring in passed 
through all its stages in both Houses without 
further discussion. On the 19th of November 
of the same year, a few days after the com- 
mencement of the next session, he introduced 
to the House perhaps the most important of 
all the measures with which his name is con- 
nected, in a motion for leave to bring in a 
bill for taking a census of the population 
of the kingdom. The enumeration taken 
in the following year, which has been since 
decennially repeated, arose out of this propo- 
sition, being the first enumeration of the 
people which had ever been effected in Eng- 
land by public authority, at least in modern 
times. Abbot’s motion was seconded by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and the bill encountered no 
opposition in either House. Its enactments 
were not so precise and comprehensive, nor 
the arrangements which it provided so skil- 
fully contrived, as those which experience has 
since suggested ; but it is honourable to Ab- 
bot’s intelligence and spirit to ha\e been the 
first to move in a work ofso much public utility. 

When in the beginning of February, 1801, 
in the first session of parliament after the 
union with Ireland, Mr. l*itt retired from the 
direction of aff'airs, leaving to his successor 
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Mr. Addington nearly all his principles of 
government, except only his opinion in 
favour of Roman Catholic emancipation, Ab- 
bot, who also differed upon this point with 
the late premier, became a member of the 
new administration, with the offices of chief 
secretary for Ireland, and keeper of the Irish 
privy seal. Upon receiving these appoint- 
ments, and being made a privy councillor, he 
resigned his place of clerk of the rules in the 
Court of King's Bench. It seems to have 
been about this time also that he was chosen 
recorder of Oxford. His official life lasted 
scarcely a twelvemonth. On the appointment 
of Mr. Mitford (afterwards Lord Redesdale), 
who had succeeded Addington as Speaker, to 
the place of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Abbot was, on the 10th of February, 1802, 
elected to the vacant chair of the House of 
Commons. He continued to serve as Speaker 
throughout the next three parliaments, and 
the greater part of the succeeding one ; having 
been returned to that which met in November, 
1802, both for Woodstock and Heytesbury, 
when he chose to represent the former place, 
and for the University of Oxford in 1806, 
again in 1807, and a third time in 1812. His 
re-election to the chair in 1807, in particular, 
when the party whom he had always opposed 
were in power, may he taken as sufficient as- 
surance that he filled that high office to the 
satisfaction both of the House aud of the pub- 
lic ; and, although his demeanour is perhaps 
rather ter be described as correct aud graceful 
than as imposing or dignified, his qualifica- 
tions for the place were on the whole of a 
very superior order, and in the performance 
of some of its duties he acquitted himself in 
in a highly distinguished manner. He 
possessed a fair amount of constitutional 
learning, sunicient readiness, a clear head, 
and in tJic matter of expression, not only a 
logical method, but considerable rhetorical 
skill and taste, which he continued to culti- 
vate to the end of his life, and amid all the 
calls of public business, by a perseverance in 
the classical studies of his early days. Of his 
talent in this way his addresses in communi- 
cating the thanks of the House to the various 
naval and military officers who received that 
honour in the course of the war with France, 
afford many happy examples. These speeches 
were delivered on thirteen different occasions, 
ranging from the 1st of February, 1808, when 
Major-Generals Smith, Grosvenor, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and Captain Sir Home 
Popham came to the bar to receive the thanks 
of the House for the taking of Copenhagen, 
to the 20th of May, 18 IG, when the last of 
them were addressed to l.ieutenant-Generals 
Sir Galbraith I.owry Cole and Sir Henry 
Clinton ; and they commemorate all the 
principal victories of the war from Roleia and 
Vimiera to Waterloo and the capture of 
Paris ; that in which he communicated the 
Blanks of the House, on the great day of the 


Ist of July, 1814, to the Duke of WelliiiRton, 
was particularly felicitous. 

It ought also to be noted to the honour of 
Abbot, that however strong and steady were 
his party prejudices and attachments, he 
did not hesitate to make them give way, 
when upon any occasion they came into 
competition either with the rights and privi- 
leges of the House, or with what he conceived 
to be his duty as its Speaker. A memorable 
example of this was the course he took on 
the 8th of April, 1805, when the House 
having divided on Mr. Whitbread’s motion 
for the impeachment of Lord Melville, and 
the numbers having been found equal (216 
on each side), he gave his casting vote for 
the impeachment, on the principle that, 
whatever he might think of the charges, he 
was not entitled, in a case such as this, in 
which there was evidently a contest between 
the popular feeling and the influence of the 
government, to give his aid to the latter, or 
to make use of his official privilege to prevent , 
a case from being sent to trial upon whicli 
the real judgment of the House had been so 
distinctly pronounced. 

The principal subject as to which Abbot 
took any prominent part in the debates of 
the House after his elevation to the chair, 
was the question of the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. On the 24th of May, 
1813, in committee on the Emancipation hill 
brought in by Mr. Grattan, the second 
reading of which had been carried a few days 
before by a majority of 42, he moved the 
omission of the clause permitting Roman 
Catholics to sit and vote in parliament, and 
carried his motion by 251 votes against 247 ; 
upon which the measure was* immediately 
abandoned. 

Abbot, as Speaker, distinguished liimself 
by the attention, correctness, and efficiency 
with which he performed all the routine 
duties of the chair, and the House and the 
public are indebted to liim for some impor- 
tant improvements in the conduct of the 
business of parliament. In particular he 
gave a new and much more useful form to 
the printed votes of the House ; and it was 
upon his recommendation, and upon a plan of 
his suggesting, that the Frivate Bill Ollicc 
was established, in 1811. 

He continued Sjieaker till the 3()th of May, 
1817, when a severe attack of erysipelas 
compelled him to resign the chair. On this 
the Ilousc immediately addressed the crown 
to bestow on him some mark of favour ; and 
on the 3d of June he was elevated to the 
peerage, as Baron Colchester. Parliament 
voted a pension of 4000/. a year to himself, 
and of 3000/. a year to his next successor in 
the title. The next three years he spent 
abroad, principally in France and Italy. 
After he returned home, it was only on rare 
occasions, as formerly in the Commons, that 
he took any part in the debates of the upper 
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House of Parliament ; but it has been stated 
that the Lords owe to him the daily publica- 
tion and distribution of their proceedings, 
and the establishiiieiit of a library on the 
same plan as that of the Commons. Lord 
Colchester’s last act of a public character 
was his sending to the press, in November, 
1828, his collected (six) “ Speeches upon the 
Homan Catholic Claims, delivered in the 
House of Commons and in the House of 
Peers ; with Preliminary Observations,” on 
the state of the question of Emancipation as it 
then stood. He just lived to see or hear of 
the end of the controversy, and the defeat of 
his own side, by the passing of the Relief 
Bill brought in by Mr. Secretary Peel. He 
died at his house in Spring Gardens, of 
another attack of erysipelas, on the 8th of 
May, 1829. Lord Colchester married on the 
29th of December, 1796, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Philip Gibbes, Bart., by 
whom he left two sons. (^Biographical Me- 
moir^ understood to be written by the late 
Mr. Rickman, of the House of Commons, pre- 
fixed to “ Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbot, Lord Colchester, in communicating 
Thanks of the House of Commons to Military 
Commanders,” 12 mo. Lond. 1829 ; not pub- 
lished, but reprinted, with a few slight al- 
terations, in the Annual Obituary for 1830, 
vol. xiv. pp. 154 — 167. ; Dr. Bowring’s Me- 
moir.s of Bentham, in various Nos. of Talt's 
Edinburgh Magazine, voL vii. ; Parliamentary 
Hiatory and Debates ; Annual Register ; Beat- 
son’s Chronological Register ; Beatson’s Poli- 
tical Index, 3rd ed.) G. L. C. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, was born 29th of 
October, 1562, at Guildford, where his father, 
Maurice or Morris Abbot, followed the trade 
of a “ shearman,” or cloth-worker ; not, how- 
ever, undistinguished in his humble station, 
for he had been one of the sufterers for re- 
ligion in the reign of Queen Mary. His 
w'ife’s name was Alice March ; and both sur- 
vived till the year 1606, when she died at the 
age of eighty, on the 1 5th of September, and 
he at that of eighty -six, on the 25th, after a 
union of fifty-eight years, according to the 
inscription over their remains in the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Guildford, as given by 
Aubrey, in his “ Natural History and Anti- 
quities of the County of Surrey,” vol. iii. 
pp. 298, 299. Dr. Featley, in his “ Life of 
Bishop Abbot, in Fuller’s “ Abel Redivivus,” 
(p. 539.) says that Morris Abbot and his 
wife “ lived fifty years together in wedlock.” 
As their eldest son is stated to have been 
born in 1560, the fifty -eight years is probably 
a misprint in Aubrey for forty-eight. They 
are said to have left six sons, of whom George 
appears to have been the second. 

The cloth-worker was a religious man, pu- 
ritanically inclined, perhaps, but still zeal- 
ously attached to the church establishment, 
as at any rate a shelter from popery ; besides, 
if M’e may credit a story which did not, in- 


deed, appear in print till long after this time, 
and is preserved by a somewhat credulous re- 
porter, who, however, seems to have suffici- 
ently ascertained its existence, as a popular 
local tradition (John Aubrey, in his “ Mis- 
cellanies,” 1696, and again in his “ History 
and Antiquities of Surrey,” 1719), Abbot’s 
wife, a short time before the birth of her son 
George, having dreamed one night that the 
child would be a boy, and would come to a 
great preferment if she would only make a 
meal upon a jack or pike, oddly enough, soon 
after found such a fish in a pail of water which 
she took out of the river Wey ; a portent which 
seemed to have dedicated the boy, when he 
did make ^his appearance, to Heaven, and at 
any rate is said to have moved some persons 
of distinction to ofifer themselves as his 
sponsors, and to follow up that beginning by 
other acts of attention and kindness. How- 
ever this may be, it was resolved that both 
George and his elder brother Robert should be 
educated for the church ; and they were ac- 
cordingly put to the free school in their native 
town, founded by Edward VI., where George 
remained till he was entered a student of 
Baliol College, Oxford, in 1578. 

Abbot’s university career may be dismissed 
with little more than a few dates. In 1583 he 
entered into holy orders, and soon began to be 
heard of as one of the most popular preachers 
of the day. He took his degree of B. D. in 
1593, that of D. D. in May, 1597 ; and in Sep- 
tember of the same year he was elected master 
of University College. In 1598 he published 
his first work, entitled, “ Qumstiones Sex, 
totidem Prielectionibus in Schola Theologica 
Oxonisc pro forma habitis, discusssc et discep- 
tatrn, anno 1597,” 4to. Oxon. It appears to 
have brought him considerable reputation, 
and to have been thought creditable to his 
scholarship as well as to his polemical skill ; 
although Clarendon has chosen to speak 
slightingly of Abbot as one who, in early life, 
“ had been head or master of one of the 
poorest colleges in Oxford, and had learning 
sufficient for that province.” The “Qums- 
tiones Sex” were reprinted at Frankfort, in 
1616, under the care of the eminent Heidel- 
berg professor, Abraham Scultetus. But by 
that time, indeed, the author was become a 
very great man, a circumstance which might 
not have been wholly left out of consideration 
by the learned editor. (Marendon goes on to 
describe Abbot as “ a man of very morose 
manners, and a very sour aspect, which at 
that time was called gravity ; ” and probably 
he did affect this kind of sanctimoniousness. 
Without going the length of what was called 
Puritanism, which implied a positive aversion 
to many things in the Established Church, he 
was from the beginning to the end of his life 
a zealous Calvinist, and a fiirious Protestant ; 
and it will be found that his whole course 
was mainly regulated by these two passions 
or principles — a dislike to Arminianism and 
E 4 
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an utter intolerance of popery. lie had some 
other sympathies and antipathies, hut these 
earned it over all others; and perh.ijw 
It may be admitted that Abbot would at 
any time have made his interest itself bend 
to these convictions of his reason and his 
conscience. It was the diametrical opposition 
of their theological views and tendencies, that, 
producing a mutual revulsion as soon as they 
met in the same sphere, made him and J^aud 
rivals and enemies for life. They became 
involved in public contention with one an- 
other so early as in the year 1(J02, very soon 
after Laud was ordained ; and the struggle 
between them for pre-eminence, and, we may 
almost say, for the destruction of each other, 
did not terminate till the death of Abbot made 
room for Laud at Lambeth, more than thirty 
years after. 

In 1509, Abbot obtained his first ecclesias- 
tical preferment, the deanery of Winchester, 
so that Clarendon is not quite correct in saying 
that he was promoted to the episcopacy and 
the primacy without having ever been “ par- 
son, vicar, or curate of any parisli church in 
Kngland, or clean or prebend of any cathedral 
eluirch,” adding that he “ was in truth to- 
tally ignorant of the true constitution of the 
Church of England, and the state and interest 
of the clergy, as sufiiciently appeared through- 
out the whole course of his life afterward.” 
The next year he published his “ Exposition 
on the Prophet Jonah,^ in certain Sermons 
preached at St. Mary’s Church, in Oxford,” 
4to. l^ond. 1600. About the same time he 
gained great repute by a letter which he 
wrote, dissuading the citizens of London from 
re-erecting the cross in Cheapside, or at least 
from crowning it, as before, with the crucifix 
and dove, which, however, does not appear to 
have been printed till the year 1641. It was 
%vrittcn in answer to an application on the 
subject, from the City to the University of 
Oxford, and in his capacity of vice-chancellor, 
which office he held this year, again in 1603, 
and a third time in 1605. In 1604, he pub- 
lished a tract entitled, “ The Reasons which 
Dr. Hill hath brought for the upholding of 
Papistry unmasked,” 4to. Oxford, in reply to 
a book put forth by a recent convert to the 
Komish Church. This year also he was ap- 
pointed one of the translators of the New 
'Veataincnt, for the proposed new version of 
the Bible (that which is still in use), which, 
however, was only begun in 1607, and was 
first published in 1611. 

Till this time his great i)atron had been the 
Karl of Dorset, lord high treaswrer, better 
known by his earlier title of Lord Buckhurst. 
^rhis distinguished nobleman was chancellor 
of the university ; and it is honourable to 
Abbot tliat ho should have enjoyed the favour 
of a man who ranks so liigh both among the 
btutesinen and the writers of his time. The 
carl died at a great age, in 1 608 ; and the 
next in the list of Abbot’s publications is the 


sermon which, as one of his lordship’s cliap- 
lains, he preached at the fnm'ral at West- 
minster, on the 26th of Ma\ in that year. 
(4to. Lond. 1608.) But he soon found a new 
and more profitable connection, lie became 
chaplain to the ruling royal favourite, tlie 
Earl of Dunbar — a man w ho may deserve to 
be called, in a certain sensi*, the best of 
James’s minions, for the others were such as 
Hay, Carr, and Villiers, and wlio was un- 
doubtedly an able andenergolic minister, but 
at the same time a very uimernpulous, ar- 
bitrary, and rapacious one. In the end of 
this same ^ ear, Abbot, by liis Majesty’s eoiu- 
mand, accompanied Dunbar to Scotland, to 
assist him in completing the establishment of 
episcopacy in that kingdom, and his ser\ ices 
proved highly satisfactory to the earl 
and to his royal master. Apart, too, from 
the business of his mission, an incident that 
happened wliile he was in Scotland enabled 
Abbot to recommend himself in a very effec- 
tual manner to James’s good graces. This was 
the conviction atid execution of one Ccorgc 
Sprot, on the charge of having been privy t(» 
the mysterious Cowrie conspiracy, eight years 
before, the reality of which so many persons in 
England, as well as in Scotland, still persisted 
in doubting, and any additional evidence in 
regard to which was sure to he highly wel- 
come to his Majesty. Sprot’s trial has by no 
means cleared up the mystery, though he 
made a confession (in which he persisted to 
the last) of all he was charged with, and 
though some discoveries lately made have 
nearly removed every suspicion of his sin- 
cerity; but still what was brought to light on 
this occasion was well fitted to bring over 
the public mind to the belief that there had 
been a conspiracy of some kind or other. 
Abbot attended both at Sprot’s trial and at 
bis execution ; and when he returned to Eng- 
land he brought back with him the notes of 
Sir William Hart, who had tried the case, 
and immediately sent them to the press, in- 
troduced by a long preface of his own. This 
publication, making a pamphlet of 60 qum*to 
pages, of which the preface occupies 38, isot 
extreme rarity ; but all Abbot’s portion of it, 
with the greater part of the rest, has been 
lately reprinted by Mr. Pitcairn, together 
with the authentic confession of Sprot, from 
the original preserved in the Register Office, 
and a mass of other curious papers, illustrative 
of tlie subject, especially correct copies of the 
original letters from I^ogan of Rcstalrig to 
the Earl of Gowrie, for his privity to and 
concealment of which letters 8pi*ot was con- 
demned. (^Critninal Trials before the High 
Court of Justiciarg<, ii. 146 — 332. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, i830.) 

Abbot availed himself liberally of the op- 
portunity afforded by this publication tf) Jet 
the world, and Janies himself, understand 
how perfectly he appreciated his Majesty’s 
virtues. Towards the conclusion of his long 
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prel’iCLs he expressed his imbouiuled M’onder 
at tlic “ strange com mits ” of those wlio liad 
liitlierto doubted of the conspiracy; — “that 
men professing con^^eience and zeal to the 
truth should, upon no kind of ground or show 
of probabilit}', suffer such irreverent thoughts 
to enter into their lieurts, especially against 
his sacred i)erson, whose life had been so im- 
maculate and unspotted in the world, so free 
from all touch of vicioiisness and staining im- 
putation, that even malice itself (which 
leaveth nothing uiisearched) could never find 
true blemish in it, nor cast any probable as- 
j)ersioii on it — against Ids sacred person, 
whom, as they must acknowledge to be 
zealous as David, learned and wise as the 
Salomon of our age, religious as Josias, care- 
ful of spreading (Miiist’s faith as (lonstantine 
tile Great, so, if they will speak truth, they 
must confess to be just as Moses, undeflled in 
all his wa}s as Jeliosaphat or Jlezechias, full 
of cleimmcy as another Theodosius, far from 
spilling the blood of any of his nobility, hut 
lather sjiaring those who have lifted up their 
h<inds against him.” This was pretty well in 
tlie courtly strain from a learned divine, 
noted for the rigour of his doctrine, and the 
gravity (not to say sourness) of his aspect. 
Hut it was rojally repaid by James. Abbot 
forthwith mounted up tlirough a succession 
of bishoprics with a rapidity till then almost 
nnexampled, in church or state. On the 3d 
of December, 1(509, he w'as consecrated bishop 
of Liehlield and Coventry ; on the 20th of 
January, 1610, he w'as removed to the see of 
liondon; and on the 9th of April, 1611, he 
became archbishop of Canterbury, On the 
20th of June following, he was made amember 
of the privy council — which in those days 
meant an actual member of the government, 

. — what a member of the cabinet means in 
ours. 

For a short time longer all went pretty 
well wdth him. Deficient in zeal for epis- 
copacy as he had been thought, he showed 
no disposition, now that he stood at the head 
of the Church, to yield any of her rights, or 
of his own ; maintaining and exercising the 
powers of the High (.’ommission (’onrt with 
a high hand, in defiance of the restrictions 
attempted to he imposed upon its proceedings 
both by parliament and by the judges. It is 
asserted by lleylin (^History of the Presf/y- 
terians) to have been at Abbot’s instigation 
that James interfered so earnestly wnth the 
States- General of the United Provinces to in- 
duce them to rescind tlie appointment of the 
Arminian Vorstius to the professorship of 
divinity at Leyden ; and, although this ac- 
count of the matter has been questioned, 
there docs not seem to be any good reason 
for doubting its correctness. In February, 
1613, Abbot had the satisfaction of solemn- 
izing the union between the Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Ele<*tor Palatine, which he hud 
strongly recommended and urged, and which 


the A\lio1e popular and puritanical, or ultra- 
protestunt interest, which he was considered 
to represent, hailed as a great security and 
accession of strength. Hut soon afteV this 
occurred the disgraceful business of the suit 
instituted by the Lady Francos Howard to 
obtain a sentence of nullity in regard to her 
marriage with the Earl of Essex, in forw ard- 
ing which, James himself, to gratify his then 
favourite Garr, whom Lady Frances after- 
wards married, took so active and shameful 
a part. Abbot having been appointed one 
of the commissioners to try the cause, much 
to his honour, not only voted against the 
nullity, but did not fear still farther to risk his 
Majesty’s displeasure by drawing uj) an ela- 
borate statement of the reasons of liis opinion, 
which he submitted to James, and to wliieh 
he received a very sharp and contemptuous 
answ er from the ro} al logician. “ I eoneJude 
my*^ letter,” wrote his Majesty, “uith that 
plainness that beeometh one of my quality ; I 
must freely confess that 1 find the grounds of 
y our opposition so w’cak, as I liave reason to 
appreliend that tlie prejudice joii have of the 
persons is the greatest motive of breeding 
these doubts into you ; which jirejndiec is 
the most dangerous thing that can full in a 

judge for misleading of his mind It 

should become you rather to have a kind of 
faith implicit in my judgment, as well in 
respect of some skill 1 have in divinity, as 
also that 1 hope no honest man doubts of the 
uprightness of my conscience ; and the best 
thankfulness that you, that are so fur my 
creature, can use towards me, is, to reverence 
and follow my judgment, and not to contra- 
dict it, except when you may demonstrate 
unto me that I am mistaken or wrong in- 
formed. And so farewell.” The various 
papers drawm up by Abbot in reference to 
this case (>¥111011 was decided in September, 
1613) were first printed from his manuscripts 
in 1719, and are now incorporated in the 
“ State Trials,” ii. 80.') — 862. It may he 
doubted if Abbot ever wholly recovered the 
ground he lost in James’s fa\our by his con- 
duct on this occasion ; although within two 
years after his brother Robert was made a 
bishop, and the fall and disgrace of Somerset 
made way for the new minion Villi<'rs, whom 
tlie archbishop had a chief hand in imposing 
upon the king, as he has himself related in 
full detail, in a narrative of his court life, 
which he wrote in 1627, and which is printed 
*n llushworth’s “ Collection,” i. 438. 

* There is a lord or tw'o living,” says Iiis 
grace, “ that had a hand in this acliievement ; 

I diminish nothing of their praise for so 
happy a work, but I know my own part best ; 
and, on the word of an honest man, I have 
reported nothing hut the truth. G eorge went 
in with the king, hut no sooner he got loose 
hut he came forth unto me in the privy gal- 
lery, and there embraced me ; he professed 
that he w'us so infinitely bound unto me, that 
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all his life long he must honour me as his 
father.” However, his “ countenance of 
thankfulness,” continued only for a few days; 
and Abbot, who seems to have hoped, simply 
enough, that the king might be made all his 
own again by this scheme, was left to re- 
member bitterly the remark of Tacitus, 
“ that benefits, while they may be requited, 
seem courtesies, but when they are so high 
that they cannot be repaid, they prove matters 
of hatred.” 

But it is from the year 1616 that we are to 
date the proper commencement of the king’s 
alienation from Abbot, and that from a cause 
which has not been sufficiently adverted to 
by his biographers. James, it is to be recol- 
lected, had been educated both a Presby- 
terian and a Calvinist ; and, although the re- 
fractory demeanour of the Kirk had cured 
him long before he left Scotland of any pre- 
dilection he might ever have had for the sys- 
tem of church government established in that 
country, he continued to retain the doctrinal 
views which had been originally instilled 
into him to a much later date ; too vain of 
his theological learning and acumen to think 
that he ever could have been deceived in 
that field of speculation. It is certain never- 
theless that means were found to produce 
gradually a change in his sentiments; and 
Heylin, in his “ Life of Laud,” expressly 
mentions the year 1616 as that in which 
James was brought to see the danger of con- 
tinuing to allow Calvinism to have so much 
sway at the universities, and took the first 
step, by certain instructions which he sent 
down to the vice-chancellor and the pro- 
fessors of divinity at Oxford, towards the 
suppressing of that reputation which Calvin 
and his writings had attained unto in that 
university.” From this epoch it will be 
found that Abbot’s influence at court steadily 
declined, and that of his rival Laud began to 
prevail. Laud received his first preferment 
from the king — the deanery of Gloucester — 
in this year, 1616. 

In May, 1618, came forth the royal decla- 
ration permitting sports and pastimes on 
Sundays — than which nothing could well 
have been more distasteful to Abbot, or have 
more distinctly proclaimed his loss of power at 
court. In March, 1019, the death of Queen 
Anne, with whom he had always stood w'ell, 
seemed to deprive him of his last chance of 
regaining the king’s ear. When a few 
months afterwards he eagerly urged the 
taking up by the government of the Protes- 
tant and national cause of the Elector Palatine 
in his attempt to secure the crown of Bo- 
hemia, he found how much all things were 
changed in regard both to himself and the 
Elector since he had married him and the 
Princess Elizabeth about six years before — 
how his own influence was gone, and how the 
king also was apparently become lukewarm 
alike to the interests of foreign Protestant- 
:>8 


ism, and to those of his own daughter and 
son-in-law. Bodily infirmities too now 
began to press upon him. 'riiere is j>re- 
served in the “ Cabbala ”(p. 102.) a letter ad- 
dressed by him to secretary Naunton, upon 
the Bohemian business, written in September 
1619, in which he says, “ I have never more 
desired to be present at any consultation 
than that which is this day to be handled, 
for my heart and all my heart goeth with 
it; but my foot is worse than it is on Friday, 
so that by advice of my physician, I have 
sweat this whole night past, and am di- 
rected to keep my bed this day.” His 
ailment seems to have been gout. About 
two years after this happened the most un- 
fortunate event of Abbot’s life. Out-of-doors 
exercise, it seems, had been recommended to 
him for his health ; and while hunting on 
Tuesday the 24th of July 1621, in Lord 
Zouch’s park at Bramzil, in Hampshire, a 
barbed arrow which he shot from a cross- 
bow at a deer chanced to hit Peter Hawkins, 
Lord Zouch’s keeper, in the left arm, and in- 
flicted a wound of which the man died. 
Abbot felt on this occasion as a man of 
scrupulous conscience, which he certainly 
was, might have been expected to do. Be- 
sides settling a pension of twenty pounds a 
year on the widow (which, it is said, soon 
procured her a second husband), he observed 
throughout the remainder of his life a fast 
once a month on the day of the week on 
which the unhappy accident happened. His 
enemies and the rival faction in the church 
made a great outcry. It so happened that 
at the moment there were four newly-ap- 
pointed bishops waiting to l^e consecrated, 
among them Laud, who had obtained from 
the king his first mitre, that of St. David’s, in 
spite of all that Abbot could do to prevent 
his elevation to the episcopal bench. James 
himself, who was not without kindness of 
heart, any more than considerable natural 
shrewdness, with all his pedantry, took a 
sensible enough view of the matter. “ An 
angel,” said his Majesty, “ might have mis- 
carried in this sort.” I^aud, and two others of 
the elected bishops, however, could not bring 
themselves to receive consecration from 
hands stained with blood *, and although in 
conformity with the judgment of a commis- 
sion of ten ecclesiastics and lawyers appointed 
to consider and report upon the case, a 
pardon and dispensation were in the Novem- 
ber following issued under the Great Seal, 
assoiling the archbishop from all irregularity 
and scandal, and declaring him capable of 
all metropolitical authority, as if the accident 
had never happened; the several consecrations 
were eventually performed by the Bishop of 
London and four of his brethren, without 
Abbot’s assistance. 

This misfortune does not seem to have 
really done him any harm with the king; 
but in truth he had, when it happened, very 
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little of his Majesty’s regard or confidence to 
lose. The widening opposition of their poli- 
tics, too, — the archbishop at least growing 
more and more hostile to the prevailing po- 
licy of the government or the court as Laud’s 
influence increased — drew them every day 
farther asunder. He was sent for, however, 
in James’s last illness, and was with him 
when he expired (27th March, 1625): and 
he also crowned Charles I., though suffering 
severely at the time from a fit of the gout. But 
under the new reign, and the now all-pre- 
vailing influence of Laud and Buckingham, 
the old archbishop speedily found that he had 
nothing to look for except neglect and indig- 
nities. Possibly this treatment may have 
sharpened his patriotism or popular politics ; 
at all events, in the summer of 1627 he 
boldly exposed himself to the fury of the 
court by refusing to obey the royal command 
to license a sermon preached at Northampton 
by a certain Dr. Sibthorpe, in vindication of 
the compulsory loan which Charles was then 
attempting. He was forthwith ordered to 
shut himself up in his house at Ford, a few 
miles from Canterbury ; and about three 
months thereafter, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the king granted a commission to 
Laud, now bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
four of his brethren, to execute archiepiscopal 
authority, on the ground, as it was expressed, 
** that the archbishop could not, at that time, 
in his own person, attend those services 
which were otherwise proper for his cogni- 
zance and jurisdiction.” While confined at 
Ford, he drew up the “ Narrative containing 
the true Cause of his Sequestration and Dis- 
grace at Court,” which has been already 
mentioned. But when, in the pecuniary dif- 
ficulties of the crisis, it was at last determined, 
about Christmas, to call another parliament. 
Abbot, with the object, no doubt, of concili- 
ating the popular party, was not only released 
from restraint, but invited to court, where he 
was received with great show of honour ; 
and he attended throughout the session of 
parliament, which began in March and con- 
tinued till the end of June. When Dr. Man- 
waring was, on the prosecution of the Com- 
mons, condemned by the Lords to be fined 
and imprisoned for certain sermons preached 
before his Majesty, and afterwards published, 
in which he had maintained that the king, in 
imposing loans or taxes without consent of 
parliament, so far bound the consciences of 
his subjects, “ that they could not refuse the 
same without peril of eternal damnation,” the 
archbishop was appointed to admonish the 
reverend doctor, which he did with proper 
sharpness. But after this, he seems to have 
shown himself very little at court, and not to 
have intermeddled much in any way in public 
alFairs. Laud, now raised to the see of Loudon, 
and about to step into the primacy as soon as 
it should be ^acant, was even already the 
actual ruler of the church. In December, 
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1629, Abbot W’as obliged to submit to receive 
and to communicate to his suffragan bishops 
a set of instructions and directions sent down 
to him by the king, which were well known 
to be drawn up by Laud, and were designed 
to establish the observance of his peculiar 
notions of doctrine and discipline in all their 
rigour. Abbot’s circular to his suffragans, 
communicating these orders, is printed in 
the “ Cabbala,” p. 103. He desires them to be 
very careful to comply with them, “ since,” 
says he, “ it is the princely pleasure of his 
Majesty to require an exact account both of 
you and me for the same.” When the prince, 
afterwards (.'harles 11., was born, in May 

1630, the marked slight A»’as put upon Abbot 
of setting him aside, and having I<,aud to 
bajAize the child. At length, the old man, 
worn out with vexations and infirmities, died 
at his palace of Croydon, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1633. 

All Archbishop Abbot’s published works 
have been mentioned, except his “ Brief 
Description of the whole World,” 8vo. Lond. 
1634, which was many times reprinted ; “ An 
Apology for Archbishop Abbot, touching the 
Death of Peter Hawkins,” supposed to be 
written by himself, in the form of a letter to 
Sir Henry Spclman, printed in the “ lleliquifn 
Spelmanniantc ; ” an anonymous “ Treatise of 
Perpetual Visibility and Succession of the 
True Church in all Ages,” 4to. Lond. 1624, 
which is believed to be his ; a “ History of 
the Massacre of the Valtoline,” printed in the 
third volume of the 1631 edition of “ Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments ; ” and a performance 
assigned to him in the “ Biographia Britan- 
nica,” under the title of “ His Judgment at 
bowing at the name of Jesus.” 8vo. Ham- 
burg, 1632. 

Archbishop Abbot, who wms never mar- 
ried, founded, in 1619, at his native town 
of Guildford, an hospital or almshouse for 
twelve decayed tradesmen, and eiglit single 
or w idowed fbmales, whicli still subsists. 'J'hc 
archbishop of Canterbury is c.r ojjicio visitor. 
(Life, written by Oldys, in Biotjraphia 
JJritannira; same, with much additional mat- 
ter, by Mr. William Bussell, of Merton (k)l- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. Guildford, 1777, p. 158.; 
prefixed to this latter publication is a head 
of the archbishop, in his 61st year, from an 
original picture preserved in his hospital ; 
other heads of Abbot arc mentioned in 
Bliss’s edition of Wood’s Alhenm OxonienseSf 
ii. 565.) G. L. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, a son of Sir Morris 
Abbot, who was the youngest brother of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, was born in 1604; elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 
1624; admitted LL. B. in 1630; and is the 
author of the following works : — 1. “ The 
whole Book of Job p.araphrased,” 4to. Lond. 

1 640. 2. ** Vindicio! Sabbati,” 4to. Lond. 1641, 
an answer (in English) to two unprinted trea- 
tises !>} one Broad, rector of licddconibe, in 
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<t/f>iicostorsliire. .**. •• Brief Notes upon the 
V hole Book of Bsalins,” 4to. Ui5l. lie took 
t.u* side of the parliament in the civil wars, 
Iittd a seat in the House yf t'ommoiis, ami, 
having married a daughter of l\donel Wil- 
liam ruretoy, of raldecote Hall, Warwiek- 
— the same who sat as one of the 
on the trial of i'harles L, and signed 


thip ntummt for his 
Iw# mm oeca»h>ii 


1G40. He took an active part in the di- 
rection of the alhiirs of the Bast India ('om- 
pany, and was one of their . oinnnssioiiers 
who met at Loudon in 1GI.’>, and at the 
Hague m U>ir> wuh commissioners from the 
1 utch Last India t^mipany, and negotiated 
the Molucca 

said to 1 alu-n.ards rati- 

m »ucc««stuUy dvtondud \ MtdtW Stvt I r ‘’^‘‘“*7 his Majesty 

% WKKt Jt. ymm «<iakm!^\ tw toT^vt.v”^'^ commission one of 

** elwirman of the East India 
M *ppear» from the dedication to 
w ii Utulfttioo published in that year, by 




l«r JTT^ ; F'twMoucu ID inai year, by 

fLLb / ^ (.BiographiaBri- 

. G.UC. 


' ROBERT, a puritan divk A® 

•pf® »®nif $g92p MBa when I educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
fmwdl with Fnaci$ Ihy. / in am. and afterwards at Oxford. Upon 
HMfllb 6$ Mtfittdhuta. Ott the death of that attistf I leaving the latter university he became vicar 
iiboHljr sArnrsnlii. he returned into the / of Cranbrook in Kent, and minister of 
rmintry, giid commenced to practise as a Southwick in Hampshire. A clergyman of 
tiortmit painter trithout further Instructioo. / the same name, and probably the same person, 

' * ' * ’ ^ compelled, in common with others, by 

Pierce, bishop of Bath and Wells, to raise 
sums of money for the war against the Scots. 
It is stated, but upon doubtful evidence, that 
in the beginning of the year 164.*} he was 
deprived of his vicarage by order of the 
House of Commons, on the ground of his 
being a pluralist. When, however, tlie civil 
war broke out, he joined the puritans, and 
became rector of St. Austin’s VVatling street, 
where he remained till his deatli, the date of 
which is not known, lie was living at an 
advanced age in lC5y. lie is said to have 
secured the allections of his people in each of 
hi.s parishes. 

Besides two collections of sermons published 
by him in 1629 and 1646, we have the fol- 
lowing works of his ; — 1. “ }}e thnulvful 
London and her Sisters,” 1026. 2. “ Tr^al of 
our C-hurch-forsakers,” 1669. .*}. “ Milk for 

Babes, or a Mother's Catechism for her 
Children,” 1646. 4. “A Christian Family 

builded by God, or Directions for (Jovernors 
of Families,” (Brook’s of the 

Puritans, iii. 182.) P. S. 

ABBOT, ROBERT, w^as the eldest brother 
of Archbishop Abbot, and was born at Guild- 
ford, in 1.560. After having attended the 
free school with his brother, he was sent to 
Baliol (College, Oxford, in 1575, took his de- 
gree of M. A. in 1582, and, having entered 
into orders, became a popular preacher, though 
not quite so much so as his brother. Fuller, 
in his “ Worthies,” thus discriminates them ; 

“ George was the more plausible preacher, 
Robert the greater scholar ; George the abler 
statesman, Robert the deeper divine ; gravity 
did frown in George, and smile in Robert.” 
Robert's pulpit eloquence was so effectual, 


lie came again early to London, and was 
soon so much wcupied that he w'as unable to 
execute himself all that he undertook, and 
us he was too penurious to employ an as- 
s’lstaut, he was unahle to fulfil his engage- 
ments. The anxiety caused hy this inju- 
iWevous fragaVity, added to domest'ic cares 
caused by the absurd conduct of his wile, 
\>vouglvt on insanity, wdiich terminated in 
bis deatli, in 1806. ITis abilities as a painter 
were confined to portraiture, and he seldom 
painted more than a head. His portraits arc 
foiinple and unpretending, but have the cha- 
racter of having been good likenesses. “ It 
must be ulloived,” .sajs Edwards, “that the 
lieads of his mule portraits w'cre perfect in 
their likeiiessc.s, particularly those which 
he painted from the naval heroes of the 
present time ; hut he had not equal success 
with female heads, of which indeed he 
jiainted -but few.” Abbot’s portrait of Jmrd 
Nelson has a much more manly expression 
than that hy llojipner ; it was engraved by 
James Heath, in 1801. He painted also a 
jiortrait of Cowper. In the catalogues of 
the Royal Academy exhibitions. Abbot 
terms himself Lemuel Francis, but, ac- 
cording to Edwards, the latter name was 
an addition of his own. (Edwards, Anec- 
dotes of Painters icho hace resided or been 
horn in Enqland.') 11. N.W. 

ABBOT, SIR MAURICE, or MORRIS, 
was the youngest of the five brothers of Arch- 
bishop Abbot. He became an eminent mer- 
chant in I.ondon, was the first person upon 
whom C'luirles I. conferred the honour of 
Knighthood, i-epresented the city in the first 
parliament of tliat reign, was sheriff in 1027, 
lord mavor in 16.38, und died 10th Janiuiry, 
‘ 60 
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tliat a single sermon preached at Wt)rcoster 
procured him the lectiiroshii) of that city, from 
which he was soon after promoted to the rec- 
tory of All Saints tliere; and another whicl 
he delivered from Paul’s Cross, London, so 
caught the fancy of one of his auditors, John 
Stanhope, Esq., th it he presented him to the 
rich benefice of Bingham in Nottinghamshire. 
He became D. T3. in ITjO? ; was on the acces- 
sion of James I. aiipointed chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his Majesty; was in 1609 elected 
master of Baliol College, Oxford ; in 1610 
was nominated by the king, with whom he ap- 
pears to have been personally a favourite, one 
of the fellows of the intended royal college at 
Chelsea ; the same year was made preben- 
dary of Normanton in the church of South- 
well ; and in 1612 was appointed by his Ma- 
jesty king’s professor of divinity at Oxford. 
In this office he acquired great reputation by 
the learning and ability displayed in his lec- 
tures, which are said by Wood to have been 
more moderately C'alvinistic than those that 
had for some time past been hoard from the 
divinity chair ; but he appears to have opposed 
himself to Laud and his opinions, v ith quite 
as much inveteracy as his brother. On one 
occasion, preaching before the university, 
while J-iaud was jiroseiit, he levelled his •\\hoIe 
discourse, of nearly an hour long, against him 
and his party, saving, among other things, 
“ There are men, wiio, under jiretence of 
truth, and preaching against the puritans, 
strike at the heart and root of the ffiith and 
religion now established among us, which 
was the very practice of Parsons, and (’am- 
])ian’s counsel, when tlicy came hither to se- 
duce young students ; who, afraid to be ex- 
pelled if they should openly profess their 
conversion, were directed to speak freely 
against the puritans, as that would suffice ; so 
these do not expect to be accounted papists, 
because they speak only against puritans ; 
but, because they are indeed papists, they 
speak nothing against them ; or, if they do, 
they beat about the bush, and that softly too, 
for fear of disquieting the birds that are in it.” 
’J’his is Laud’s own rejiort, in a letter to his 
friend Bishop Neal, which Rush worth has 
printed. {Co/leriion, i. 02.) From Anthony 
Wood’s account it appears that Abbot’s ser- 
mon was preached at St. Peter’s in the East, 
on the afternoon of Easter-duy, 1615, and that 
it was intended by way of retaliation for a 
discourse of Laud’s, delivered at St. Mary’s, 
on Shrove Tuesday of the preceding year, in 
which he had said that “ the Presbyterians 
were as bad as the Papists.” Laud, in his 
letter to Neal, sa>fc, the abuse was so marked 
that he was pointed at as he sat, that the whole 
university applied it to him, and that his 
friends told him he should sink in his credit 
if he did not answer Dr. Abbot in his own 
style. It does not appear, however, that he 
did make any rejoinder ; probably Neal, who 
anticipated what was coming in a year or two 
Cl 


affi‘r, ad\ised him to keep qifu t, and hide liis 
tinu*. ^Meanwhile, the fame of certain lectures 
which Abbot had delisered in the uni\ersitv, 
in support of the royal supremac> , against 
Suarez and Bellarmine, had reached the 
king’s cars ; and the result was the nomina- 
tion of the Oxford professor of divinity to the 
bishopric of Salisbury. He was consecrated 
at Lambeth, by his brother the archbishop, on 
the 3d of December, 1615. The vacano} on 
the episcopal bench probably had come just in 
time to allow of its being filled up by Abbot, 
or any one of his principles. Indeed his pro- 
motion appears to have been opposed by the 
rising influence of the adverse party in the 
church ; for when he came to court, soon 
after his consecration, to do his homage, 
James, we are told, said to him, “ Abbot, I 
have had very much to do to make thee a 
bishop;” adding, characteristically, “but I 
know no reason for it, unless it were because 
thou hast written against one,” in allusion to 
one of Abbot’s publications, which was di* 
reefed against a popular priest of the name of 
Bi.Jiop. It is somewliat odd, that a certain 
(Icrnian bibliographer, Ilenningius Wittc- 
nius (or ITenninges Witte), in his “ Diarium 
Biographieum jNcriptorum SieciiliXVlI.” has 
mi.staken this hook for a treatise against 
bishops, h<?sidc*s attributing it, not to Dr, 
Robert Abbot, but to his brother the arch- 
bishop. “ It would he something rare,” re- 
marks Ba} le, “ if tlie Primate of England 
had written against episcopacy.” 

Dr. Abbot is admitted on all hands to have 
made a most active, pains-taking, and in all re- 
spects excellent hisliop, But he w ore the mitre 
for a very short lime ; a violent attack of the 
stone and gravel having, after much Miller- 
ing, put an i r.d to his life on the 2d of Man-h, 
1017. It is remarkable that he was one of 
five bishops wliich the diocese of Salisbury 
saw in six years. He was twice married, the 
.second time after he became a bishoj), to a 
lady who.se name is not given in the (.Icier 
iccourils, but who is stated in Chalmers’s 
Biograj)hieal Dictionary ” to have been Mrs. 
Bridget Cheynel, the mc^ther, by a former 
husband, of the Reverend Francis Cheynel, a 
clergyman w ho made himself very famous by 
his presbyteiian zeal and fury in the time of 
the commonwealth. This second marriage of 
Abbot is said to have somcw'hat displeased his 
brother, the archbishop, who probably inter- 
preted the apostle’s injunction about a bishop 
being the husband of one wife in the moie 
rigid way of taking it. Bishop Abbot loft at 
least one son, and one daughter, who married 
Sir Nathaniel Brent, warden of Merton (’ol- 
legc, Oxford ; their daughter, Margaret, 
married Dr. Edward Corbet, rector of lluse- 
ley, in Oxfordshire ; and by him some of 
Abbot’s manuscripts were given to the Bod- 
leian Library. 

Bishop Abbot, who appears to have been 
deservedly csteeined a man of more profound 
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and extensive learning than his brother, is the with a small exhibition. Ifav ing gained the 
author of the following works: — 1. “The chancellor’sinedalsfor Latin v»*rseand English 
JVIirrorof Popish 8ubtilties,” 4to. Lond. I r>'M. prose (the subject of the latter being an 
2. “ The Exaltation of the Kingdom and “ Essay on the lUe and Abuse of Satire,” 
Priesthood of Christ, a Sermon on the 110th afterwards published,) he acquired consider- 
Psalm,” 4to. Lond. 1601. 3. “ Antichristi able, but not first-rate, reputation at Oxford, 
Demonstratio,” 4to. Lond. 160.3, and again, and obtained a college fellowship. In 
8 VO. 1608; the second edition being, by King consetiuence of being tutor to a son of 
James's command, accompanied with his own Mr. Justice Buller, he became accpiuinted 
Commentary u{>on a part of the Apocalypse, with the judge, who is said to have first 
'♦• ** iHdenco of the Reformed Catholic of directed his attention to the bar as a pro- 
Parkins against the Bastard Counter- i fession. He accordingly eutiTcd his name 
I'atholie of I>r. William Bishop, Seminary j upon the books of the Inner 'rcinplc in 1788, 
^*^^*t,^** Part, 4to, Lond. 1606; 2d Part, | and after having spent sc\cr:\l months in the 
ItItC ; lid Part, 1600 tiho work already no- | ofiiee of an attorney, \)ecami‘ a pupil of Mr. 

3. *• The Old N\ ay, a St‘rmon at St. • Wood, who was thou a special pleader at the 
Mwy a, 410. lamd. l6lo ^of >*hu'h a Latin ^ bar, of the first eminence, and who, subse- 
made by Thoma.s Hrax). 6. | quentlv, bi‘camc a baron of the Exc*he([ucr. 

Tlwt IfH# Aneutot Honun CailmUo,** 4to. 1 Mr. Abbott himself afterwards practised se- 
IiMI {% flartWr reply lo l\Kln>p). 7. . vend years with success, as a special pleader 
410. Lond. IC»L1 (»n answer to a ! under the bar, and was called to the bar in 
IKKIi HI io 1610, m defeuec \ Trinity Term, 1795. While in practice as a 
IC fMlIil ilftnllft ^ Apologim pro ’ pleader, lie liad acquired the character of 
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[ being a sound lawyer, and an expert, indus- 
irtotts, and accurate draughtsman ; and im- 
mediately after his call to the bar, he was 
employed in all the important state trials of 
tlie time, as junior counsel to the treasury, 
probablv upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Hood, who had been for some time one of 
the treasury counsel. At this time, Sir^John 
Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon, 


Iwvfii.'* dfo London, 1618 / waa attorney-general ; and an advantageous 
b^finub«d by the aatbor ' professional iDtroduction to ^ 
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Aewdemid Oxooienai, published by his so , Datronage in England, was of the 

4to. London, 1619 (the lectures w V IS EnSee “to the future fortunes 
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Flpistlc to the Romans, in 4 which Oxford circuit, and both in the 

wls civen hv Dr. Corbet to the Bodleian chose tne vjxiora , 

Lto (Life, in Bio^raphia Briiannica; country and in “n /aind 

ABBOT THE REV. ROBERT, of Hat- United States of America, as the standard work 
field, svho lived in the first half of the seven- upon 


Mr. Abbott 
l)oth in the 
w rose into 


tcenth century, is 


rials, U. 364-307.) and Seamen,” whieh has ever smee couti- 

G. L. C. nued to be esteemed in England, and the 
EV. ROBERT, of Hat- United States of America, as the standard work 
le first half of the seven- upon maritime law, having pne through se- 
said to have been both vcral editions in both countries. It (insists of 
and an excellent herbal- a complete and accurate digest of the law on 
sisted Thomas Johnson, this important subject, illustrated by the opi- 
nist, in the composition nions of foreign jurists, and arranged with re- 


a learned preacher and an excellent herbal- a complete and accurate digest o* law on 
ist, and to have assisted Thomas Johnson, this important subject, illustrated by the opi- 
the celebrated botanist, in the composition nionsofforeignjurists,andarrangedwithre- 
of some of his works. (Pnlteney’s //isto/iW markable perspicuity, /he publication ol 
ond Biographical Sketches of the Progress of this work greatly raised Mr. Abbott s pro- 
Botamf in Eitgland.) G. h. C. fessional reputation, and caused a large in- 


Botany in England.) G. h. C. 

ABBOTT, CHARLES, LORD TENTER- 
DEN, an eminent English judge, was horn at 
Canterbury, on the 7th of October, 1762, his 
father being a respectable hair-dresser in that 
city. He received his early education at the 


crease of his practice in the profitable but 
laborious department of commercial law. 
When Mr. Justice Lawrence was removed, 
in 1808, from the Court of King’s Bench to 
the Court of Common Pleas, Mr. Abbott was 


King’s School at Canterbury, and in the year offered the vacant seat in the former court ; 
1 778 he was elected scholar of Corpus Christi but his professional income at that time .so far 
College, Oxford, and went to the university exceeded the judicial salary, that he declined 
62 
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tlie offer from inoti\es of prudence. In the j 
early part of the year 1810, a vacancy on the 
bench having occurn d by the death of Mr. 
Justice Heath, and .Mr. Abbott’s objections 
on the previous occasion having been re- 
moved by eight siibse(jucnt j ears of lucrative 
practice at the bar, he became a judge of the 
Ooiirt of (.’ommon Pleas, and in the month of 
May following was removed into the Court 
of King’s Bench, at the suggestion of Lord 
Kllenborougli. In November, 1818, when 
Lord Ellenborough resigned his office as 
r.ord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Abbott suc- 
ceeded him, and in the year 1827 Avas raised 
to the peerage by the title of Lord Tentcrden. 
His health M'as infirm during the latter years 
of his life, but his mental vigour and judicial 
activity continued unimpaired until within a 
fcAv hours of his death. Having presided in 
his court for the first three days of the trial 
of the Mayor of Bristol, for imputed miscon- 
duct, relating to the riots at that city in 18.31, 
Lord Tcnterden was compelled on the fourth 
day to discontinue his attendance by an attack 
of inflammation which shortly afterwards ter- 
minated fatally. He died on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1832. 

Lord Tenterden’s judicial merits were of 
the highest order. His knowledge of the 
common law generally, and of mercantile 
law in particular, was unusually profound. 
He was attentive, laborious, logical, and ac- 
curate. Less brilliant than Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Ellenborough, he excelled them 
both in industry and learning, and equalled 
either of them in acuteness of perception and 
power of reasoning. The most remarkable 
feature in his character was his capacity of 
arranging and discriminating complicated 
facts, and assigning to each proof or argument 
its proper weight and value. This faculty, 
in some degree natural to his mind, but cul- 
tivated and improved to a point of rare ex- 
cellence by study and experience, combined 
Avith a diction singularly accurate and per- 
spicuous, accounts for the constant success 
which attended his efforts to lead the minds 
of juries to his own views, in which respect 
he far excelled judges of greater eloquence 
and livelier imagination. 

In the House of Lord.s, Lord Tentcrden 
rarely spoke, e.xcept on subjects connected 
with his department of the law. He intro- 
duced several useful measures for the im- 
provement of certain parts of the common laAV, 
but he was opposed on principle to any great 
changes of our legal system. The most use- 
ful of the several laws introduced by him, or 
the enactment of which he mainly promoted, 
are the stat. 9 Geo. 4. c. 14. respecting the 
limitations of actions; the stat. 9 Geo. 4. c. 15. 
for the prevention of a failure of justice by 
reason of variances between Records and 
writings produced in evidence ; and the 
stat. 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 39. for uniformity of 
process. j 


It is worthy of remark that Lord Tentcrden, 
in the midst of the engrossing occupations 
of his office, did not wholly withdraw his 
thoughts from literary and scientitic objects. 
He was an excellent Latin scholar, and spent 
much of his brief intervals of leisure in the 
perusal of classical authors. Even during the 
last years of his life he continued to write 
Latin poetry of very considerable merit. 

A detailed memoir of I.ord Tcnterden will 
be found in the “ Law Magazine” (vol. xxvi. 
p. 51.), and a sketch of his judicial character, 
written by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, in the same 
Avork (vol. ix. p. 234.). There is an elaborate 
criticism on his character as an advocate 
and a judge, in the “Edinburgh Review,” vol. 
Ixxix. p. 14. et seq. 1). J. 

ABBOTT, CHARLES, was educated at 
Oxford, and took his degree of J). ]>. in 
1802. He A\as vicar of Oakley and Gold- 
iiigton, Bedford. He w^as an early fellow of 
the Linnajan Society, and is principally 
known as a botanist. In 1798 he published 
his“ Flora Bedfordensis, comprehending such 
Plants as grow in the County of Bedford.” 
The plants are arranged according to the 
system of Linnmus, and are accompanied 
with remarks and plates. This work has 
also the merit of embracing a notice of the 
cryptogamic plants of the district, which are 
often omitted in local floras. In addition to 
this work he published, A Monody on the 
Death of Horatio Lord Nelson,” 1 805 ; a 
sermon on the same, 1800 ; and “ Parochial 
Divinity, or Sermons on various subjects,” 
1807. He died at Bedford, in the year 1817. 
(^Gcnt Mag. 1819. ; Flora TJedf) E. L. 

ABBRA'CCIAVA'CCA, MEO, a native 
of Pistoja, in the thirteenth century, and one 
of the earliest Avriters in the Italian language. 
Some of his verses are in the “ Racolta di 
Rime antichc,” and there is also a letter of 
his among the “Lettere di Fra Guittone 
d*Arezzo,”amonk andapoet w ho lived about 
the same time. A. V. 

ABBT, THOMAS, was born at Ulm, on 
the 25th of November, 1738. His father, 
who was a man of considerable property, 
made his son go through the regular course 
of study at the gymnasium of IJlm. After 
the completion of these preparatory studies, 
Abbt went in 1756 to the university of 
Halle, where, according to the wishes of his 
parents, he was to devote himself to theology; 
but he preferred the study of mathematics, 
philosophy, and modern languages. In 
1758 he obtained his degree of M. A. and 
permission to lecture in the university. Two 
years later he was invited to the university 
of Frankfort on the Oder, as extraordinary 
professor of philosophy ; and in the year 
folloAving (1761), as professor of mathematics 
to the univer.sity of Rintcln. Before he went 
to this latter place, he spent about six months 
at Berlin, where he formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the philosopher Mendels- 
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sohn, the celebrated publisher F. Nicolai, 
and other distlnguibhed persons, and began 
to take an active part in the critical journal 
called “Briefe iiber die neucste lateratur.” 
which was edited by Nicolai. During the 
few years in which he held his professorship 
at Rinteln, he wrote his two most celebrated 
essays, “ Ueber deii Tod fiirs Vaterland,” 1 7G1 , 
(“On dying for one’s Country,”) and“ Vom 
Verdienste,” 1765, (“On Merit,”) by which he 
acquired great reputation in Germany. Ilis 
narrow sphere of action at the small univer- 
sity of Rinteln created in him a dislike to 
an academic life, and he resolved to devote 
himself to some more practical career, lie 
accordingly began the study of the law, and 
pursued it with great vigour, until his 
strength began to fail him. In order to re- 
stoi’c his health, he undertook a jcmriiey 
through Germany, Switzerland, and a part of 
France. In the mean time* his literary' re- 
putation increased, and brilliant offers were 
made to him by the universities of TTalle 
and Marburg ; but he persisted in his reso- 
lution to abandon an academic life. At last 
the reigning count William of Schaiimburg- 
I/ippe, one of the most distinguished princes 
of tiie age, who was desirous to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Ahbt, in/ited him to 
liis court at Biickehiirg. The amiable dispo- 
sition, and the great talents of Ahbt, had such 
charms for the count, that he would not part 
with him. Accordingly, in 1 765 Ahbt entered 
the service of his noble friend with the title 
of llegierungs and Coiisistorial Rath. .This 
honourable position gave liim sufficient leisure 
to carry on his literary pursuits, to which he 
devoted himself more actively than his phy- 
sical constitution could bear. He had 
scarcely been a year in bis new office, wdien 
ow'ing to his over-exertions, he was taken ill 
and died suddenly, on the 3d of No\ ember, 
1766, at the age of twenty'- eight. He was 
buried in the court-chapel at Biickeburg, 
where Count William erected a monument to 
his memory, with an inscription, which does 
honour to the count no less than to his 
learned friend. 

Ahbt lived at a time when German litera- 
ture was just commencing its career of de- 
velopment, and he is one of the few men who 
can be mentioned together with Lessing. 
He contributed more especially to the form- 
ation of an easy and popular prose style, and 
if he had lived longer, he would certainly 
have become one of the greatest ornaments 
of German literature, especially in what is 
called practical and popular philosophy. All 
the works of Ahbt arc characterised by clear 
understanding, acute judgment, power, and 
eloquence. His defects arose mainly from 
the youthful age at which he wrote : he often 
wants that calm mode of reasoning which 
should distinguish the philosophic w'riter ; 
he is often misled by bis imagination, and 
by imperfect knowledge of human nature. 
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His .style is sometim^js afiected and in- 
correct, which arose partly from the desire 
to avoid everything vulgar, and partly 
from imitating the style of foreign writers. 
This is most manifest in his “ Fragment der 
Portugiesischen Geschichtc,” (“ Fragment of 
the History of Portugal,”) which is the first 
attempt of any importance in the German 
language to imitate the style of Tacitus. 
But witli all these defects, Abbt was a worthy 
contemporary of Lessing and IMcndelssohn, 
and his prose is only second to that of Lessing. 

The w'orks of Abbt, consisting of various 
historical and philosophical essay s and letters, 
were collected after his death by F. Nicolai, 
and published in G vols. 8vo. under the title, 
“ Thomas Ahbt's Weilund (liafl. Scluuuu- 
hurg-Lippischeii llof-imd Reglenmgsralhcs, 
vermisciite Werkc,” Berlin, 17G8-81. A se- 
cond edition of this collection appeared at 
Berlin, 1700. The letters and corrc.spon- 
donce of Abbt in this collection arc not only 
instructive with regard to the state of German 
literature at the time, but are among the best 
letters of that period in the language. An 
essay, not contained in the collection of his 
w'orks, and entitled, “ Fragment dcr iiltesten 
Begebcnheitcn dcs meuschlichcii Gesch- 
lecbts,” was edited separately, in 17G7, by 
«I. P. Miller. 'J’here is also a German trans- 
lation of Sallust’s “(’atiline,” which was pub- 
lished in 1767, at Stadthagen, under the name 
of Abbt. But this translation is by J. F. 
Wagner. (Fr. Nicolai, Ehretif/edurhtnis.s Tfon n 
Thomas AhhCs^ an If err n Dr. J. G. Zimmer- 
marnu 1767, 4to. with Ahht’s j)ortrait ; 
Wolff’s Dncijclopcvdic der deiitsvlien NatUmal- 
lilcratnr, .s. v. Abbt, i. 1.) L. S. 

ABDAS (’A^Sas ). a Per.slan bishop, 
w'ho lived in the time of 'riieod()siiis the 
Younger, and of Isdcgcrdcs or ^’'al•ane.s, 
kings of Persia, about a. t>. 430. lie was 
consecrated in Persia, by Marathas, hishoj) 
of Mesopotamia, whom ’Pheodosius liad 
sent to Persia. ^Phe Gliristians in Persia 
were at this time allow'ed the free extreise 
of their religion, in which, however, they 
were soon disturbed by the inconsiderate 
zeal of their new bishop, which led him to 
destroy one of the temples of the fire-wor- 
shippers. Tlie magi brought their com- 
plaints before the king, who commanded 
Ahdas to rebuild the temple, and at the same 
time threatened to destroy all the Christian 
churches if he should disobey the order. 
Ahdas refused to comply, and the threat 
was carried into effect. Not only vrere the 
Christian churches destroyed, but a violent 
persecution was commenced against the Chris- 
tians, which lasted a long time, and of which 
Abdas was the first victim. Some writers 
place this event in the reign of the Persian 
king Isdegerdes, and others in that of Va- 
rancs, who succeeded him. (Theodoret, 
Hist. Ecclew V. 39.; Socrat. vii, 18.; Nice- 
phor. iv. 9.) L. S. 
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A'BDIAS, the name assumed by the au- 
thor of an apocryphal history of the labours 
of the apostles. Of the real history and 
name of the \priter nothing is known. Ab- 
dias is the Latinized form of that Hebrew 
name which is in our version represented 
by “ Obadiah.” 

Wolfgangus Lazius, a physician of \ ienna, 
and historiographer to Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans (brother and successor of the Em- 
peror Charles V.), in a journey through 
t^arinthia, partly of antupiarian research, 
found, in searching the vaults (^spvnis sub^ 
terraneos) of the monastery of Ossjach, near 
Villach, “ amidst worthless writings, and in 
a musty hole,” a MS. written on vellum, in 
very ancient and almost worn-out characters. 
Lazius took the MS, with him, and being 
convinced, upon perusing it, of the truth 
of the narrative, rejoiced over it “ as if he had 
found a pearl of great price.” Subsequently, 
after searching “ the libraries of Suabia, 
Hii‘*gau, Alsace, Sundgau, and the Helvetian 
desert ” (the district of Einsiedlen, in 
Schviytz, or perhaps the three forest can- 
tons,) he found in the library of the i^o- 
nastery of St, Trudbert, “in the Here} man 
forest,” a second, still older MS. of our 
author, which, on a comparison of it with a 
diploma of the monastery of the time of the 
emperor Louis le Hebonnair (the early part 
of the ninth century), he found much ex- 
ceeded that document in anti(piity. The 
work was printed at Basle, A, i). 1551. liazius 
states that the discovery of tlie first manu- 
script at Ossjach took place about “ tuo years 
before.” Bayle, and after him others, have 
stated that the MS. was found by Lazius “ in a 
cave,” in ('arinthia, a statement so a])parently 
improbable as to induce a suspicion of impos- 
ture ; whereas, the account given by Lazius 
is simple and probable, aud is confirmed by 
the discovery of the second MS., of which 
Bayle and his copyists make no mention. 
Sebastian Minister was the companion of 
Lazius in the journey in which the discovery 
of the second MS. was made. 

The work thus discovered does not profess 
to be the original work of Abdias ; but has 
this inscription in Latin subjoined in the 
Ossjach MS. : “ Abdias, bishop of Babylon, 
who w as ordained by the apostles themselves, 
wrote these actions of the holy apostles, in 
Hebrew, the whole of which was translated 
by Eutropius into Greek; and into Latin 
by African us, who arranged them in ten 
books.” In the sixth hook the supposed 
author thus speaks of himself : “ The apostles 
(Simon and Jude) ordained, in the city of 
Babylon, a bishop, Abdias by name, who 
had come with them from Judiea, who had 
also with his own eyes seen the Lord.” Had 
the work been substantially the production 
of such a person as Abdias is described to be, 
it would have been necessary, from the cha- 
racter of some part of it, to suppose that the 


translator (whether called Julius AlVicanus 
or not) had occasionally inserted passages:, 
indeed, in his preface, he professes to give, not 
a mere version of Abdias, but a history of 
the apostles, of which the work of AMias 
should form the main part. Lazius, Jo. Gerh. 

I Vossius, Bayle, and others, speak of Abdias as 
I having been, or having professed to be, one of 
I the seventy disciples ; but there is no statement 
to this ettect in the work itself, as Fabriciiis 
observes. 'Fhe history of the tw^elve apostles 
(Judas Iscariot being omitted, and Paul in- 
cluded,) is given in detail ; and the author, 
by the occasional use of the first person, 
professes to have been present at some of 
the events related, especially the martyrdom 
of the aj)ostle Andrew. The work is some- 
times entitled “ Jlistoria Certaminis Aposto- 
I lici” (“'J'he History of the Martyrdom of 
the Apostles”). 

Of the a]>ocr}'])]ial cJiaractcr of the work 
there is now no doubt. Roman Gatholics 
and Protestants are agreed upon this point. 
Some writers claim for the Protestants the 
credit of having opened the eyes of their 
antagonists to the imposture, a claim the 
justice of which Labbe {iJissrrf. (k Script. 
Ecrics.') indignantly denies. The genuine- 
ness of the woik was, indeed, upheld by 
some Roman Catholics, and several editions 
were printed: that of Paris, 15fi(), has a 
preface by Faber, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
in which Abdias is characterised as “ a man 
eminent for his antiquity and renown.” It 
appears, by an occasional play upon words, 
such as could be used only with reference to 
Latin terms, to have been originally written 
in Latin, a circumstance fatal to its credit. 
That there is a quotation from llegesif)pus, 
a writer of the second century, in the very 
Avords in which Rufinus, a w l iter of the fourth 
century, ha.s translated the same passage, and 
that the quotations from Scripture are given 
in the w ords of the Vulgate, would only show 
that the translator lived subsequently to the 
age of Rufinus and Jerome, and therefore 
could not have been Julius Africaiius, the 
Greek ecclesiastical writer of the third cen- 
tury, and that the translator made some ad- 
ditions, which his preface shows he did. 
These arguments would therefore be insuffi- 
cient to prove that the work w as spurious : but 
the indications of Latin being the origin*' I 
language, the silence of all the early fathers 
as to the existence of such a work, and we 
may add the general character of the nar- 
rative itself, are decisive. Beausobre, who 
has critically examined the work, considers 
it as a forgery of the sixth, or, at the soonest, 
of the end of the fifth century. (Fabricius, 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenli^ where 
the work is given ; Beausobre, Histoire Ci i- 
tique de Mamciiie et du Manicheisme^ pt. ii. 
liv, ii. ch. 6. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire ; and Chau- 
fepie. Supplement au Diet, de Bayle ; Cave, 
Scriptor. EcclesiasU Hist. Lit,) J. C, M. 
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ABDIAS BARTENCVRA (nn^V ^ 
n'lWlD'ia), called by abbreviation ("J? 'H) Raa, 
an Italian rabbi, began while he was yet 
in Italy a celebrated commentary on the 
“Mishna,” which he afterwards finished in 
the Holy Land. This work is so much es- 
teemed by the Jews in general, that there is 
scarcely an edition of the “Mishna” pub- 
lished without this commentary. It has often 
been printed at Venice and elsewhere. It 
appeared at Venice, A. »i. 5366 (a. d. 1606), in 
4to,, and in the same year and place, by 
Zanetti Zanetti, in folio ; to which edition is 
subjoined the commentary of Harambam, 
(Maimonides), on the “ ^lishna.” Of 
the time at which this author lived and wrote 
we find no notice. (Bartoloccius, Bihlioth. 
Mag. Babb. iv. 268.) C. P. H. 

ABDIAS KONTI('l3Jip a Jewish 

writer, who wrote a treatise on the forbidden 
meats, which is among the manuscripts in 
the Vatican library. It is written on paper, 
in 4to. Of this writer we find no further 
notice. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. liabh. 
iv. 271.) C.P. II. 

ABDIAS BEN SHALOM (ta nnaji 
2* rabbi who is spoken of with com- 
mendation in the Koran. He went with 
three companions of his own nation to dis- 
pute with Mohammed concerning the law of 
Moses, from which he had drawn up a 
hundred questions in writing, and proposed 
them to the prophet, to all which the pro- 
phet answered one by one: those which had 
appeared difficult to the Jew, he did not in- 
deed solve or clear up, but involved them in 
tenfold mystery and darkness. Abdias, how- 
ever, admitted the truth of all his answ'ers ; 
and towards the end of the disputation the 
learned Jew exclaimed, “ Enough, most ex- 
cellent Mohammed ; thou hast con(piercd j 
receive me as thy disciple.” From that time 
Abdias was received among the Arabs, and 
called Abdallah Ibn Shelem. lie proved of 
the greatest service to Mohammed in the es- 
tablishment of his religion, being his first 
convert from Judaism. This disputation is 
found at the end of the Korun, and is cited as 
of great authority by the Mohammedans, al- 
though not written by Mohammed himself, 
but by another person, who lias given in the 
form of a dialogue a summary of all the 
principal doctrines of Mohammed. It was 
translated from Arabic into Latin by Herman 
Dalmata, and is in the Latin translation of 
the Koran (p. 189. of the Zurich edition of 
1543, in folio). Although there are many 
falsehoods and many absurdities in this sup- 
posed disputation, yet it contains some great 
truths ; as for instance in the question of Eve 
and Christ, proposed to Mohammed by Ab- 
dias, the eternal generation of Christ is con- 
ceded, and he is asserted to have been bom 
of a virgin. The question of B. Abdias runs 
thus : ** What woman was born of a man 
only, and what man of a woman only ? ” 
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The prophet answered, “ Eve of Adam only, 
and Christ of the Virgin Mary.” As this 
rabbi and apostate was contemporary with 
Mohammed, he must have lived at the end 
of the sixth century after Christ. (Bartoloc- 
cius, Biblioth. Mag, liabh. iv. 269.) C. P. H 
ABDOLO'NYMUS, ABDOLO'NIMUS,* 
or ABDALO'NIMUS, a native of Sidon, 
who lived in the time of Alexander the Great. 
When Alexander had taken the city of Sidon, 
Strato, who was then king, and had un- 
willingly submitted to Alexander, was de- 
throned, and the Sidonians were permitted to 
raise to the throne any person whom they 
might think most worthy. They chose Abdo- 
lonymus, who was of royal descent, but was 
poor, and gained his sustenance by hard 
labour and by the cultivation of a little garden 
in one of the suburbs of Sidon. His elevation 
was approved by Alexander, but of the reign 
of Abdolonymus no particulars arc known. 
(Q. Curt. iv. 1. ; Justin, xi. 10. ; comp. Diod. 
Sic. xvii. 46. &c.) L. S. 

ABDON, (Heb. (Hny ; in the LXX. 
or ’A§5c^yu, or Aa65d>u or AaSbuju. ; in 
the Vulg.yl^>f/ow;) one of the chief magistrates 
who governed Israel with the somewhat in- 
definite title of “Judge.” He comes in the 
series of the judges next before Samson ; 
but how long the time of his government is to 
be placed before that subjection of Israel to 
the Philistines during which Samson was 
born, we have no means of knowing. Hales 
fixes the eight years of his sway from n.c. 
1160 to iJ.c. 1 1.52 j in the margin of our com- 
mon Bibles it is given as from b.c. 1120 to 
1112 and it is stated that he with his pre- 
dcce.ssors, Izban and Elon, were “civil judges 
in north-east Israel.” There does not appear 
to be any authority for limiting thqir authority 
to civil affairs, or to a part only of the people 
of Israel. 

There is no record of his administration. 
He is described as the son of Hillel, and an 
inhabitant of Pirathon, a town in the moun- 
tainous part of the territory of Ephraim, where 
he was buried. He had a large family, forty 
sons and thirty grandsons, (in Hebrew, “ sons’ 
sons,”) not nephews, as our translation has 
it, who rode ^ upon seventy ass colts, then 
commonly used by persons of all classes 
{JmbfeSf xii. 13 — 15.; Josephus, Antiq. Jud, 
V. vii. 15.) J. C. M. 

’ABl)lI-L-’ALA,sonof Musa Ibn Nosseyr, 
accompanied his father to the conquest of 
Spain. Being an experienced olficer, and 
having greatly distinguished himself against 
the Berbers of Africa, Musa entrusted him 
with the subjection of the eastern provinces 
of Spain. He took Valencia, Xativa, and 
Dcnia, and obliged the Gothic forces, which 
had hastily thrown themselves into those 
fortresses, to capitulate, in a. h. 94 (a. d. 
713). According to Al-makkari {Mohnm, 
Dyn, i. 290.) he likewise reduced Ma- 
laga and Granada ; but the conquest of these 
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two cities has been ascribed to Tarik by 
other historians. When, in obedience to the 
orders of the khalif, Musa left Spain for 
Damascus, ’Abdu-l-’ala accompanied him 
thither, and like his father was deprived 
of his wealth, and confined in a dungeon. 
The year of his death is uncertain; some 
writers (Al-khazreji, Hist, of the Khalifs, 
MS.) placing it in the year 107 of the 
Hijra (a. d. 725-6), whilst others say that 
he died shortly after his father, in the year 
99 (A. D. 717-18). P. de G. 

*ABDU-lj-’AZrZ,,son of Musa Ibn Nos- 
.seyr, was the third governor of Spain after 
its conquest by the Arabs, When his father 
Musa sailed from the shores of Africa, he 
was left behind with orders to raise an army 
among the Berber tribes, and follow him to 
Spain. He accordi ngly crossed the strait at tin 
head of 7000 horse, and joined his father be- 
fore Merida, a city which had long resisted 
the attacks of JNIusa, but which opened its 
gates soon after his son’s arrival (Oct. a. r>. 
713). 

The inhabitants of Seville having revolted 
and put the Moslem garrison to the sword, 
’Abdu-l-’aziz marched thither at the head of 
a body of cavalry, regained possession of tlie 
city, and punished the rebels. His next cam- 
j)aign was directed against the eastern pro- 
vinces of Spain, where a Gothic chieftain, 
named Thcodomii^ who had escaped from the 
massacre of the Guadalete, had rallied round 
him the relics of the Gothic army. Fearing 
the impetuosity of the Arab cavalry, whicli 
he had experienced on a former occasion, 
l^heodomir avoided the plains and valleys, 
and advantageously posted his troops on the 
mountains of Segura, whence he carried on a 
tedious and harassing warfare with ’ Abdu-l- 
’aziz. Having at ljust ventured into the plain 
to defend his capital Murgi (now Murcia), 
which had been besieged by llabib Al-fehri, 
one of the lieutenants of ’Abdu-l-’aziz, he was 
completely defeated and forced to retire be- 
hind the ramparts of Orcellis (now Orihucia), 
which was speedily invested by the enemy. 
Perceiving that he could not lojig hold out, 
Thcodomir had recourse to the following 
stratagem to procure advantageous terms of 
peace. lie caused all the women in the town 
to be armed and equipped like w arriors, and 
y^us arrayed he placed them along the walls 
and on the towers of the fortress. The Arabs 
w ere deceived *, and instead of rushing to the 
assault, advanced slowly and cautiously to- 
wards the walls. Seeing the favourable effect 
of this manoeuvre, Theodomir demanded a 
safe conduct, and proceeded in the disguise 
of a Gothic officer to the camp of ’Abdu-l- 
’aziz, where, by insisting on the strength of 
the fortifications and the number of its de- 
fenders, he asked and obtained honourable 
conditions of peace. No sooner was the 
treaty signed than the Goth discovered him- 
self to be Theodomir, and leading *Abdu-l- 
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’aziz and his principal officers into the city, 
acknowledged the stratagem which he had 
used. “ ’Abdu-l-’aziz,” says Almakkari 
(Moham. Dyn, i. 281.), “ was greatly mor- 
tified to see himself deceived; but he ne- 
vertheless strictly fulfilled the conditions 
which he had granted.” 

On the departure of Musa for Damascus 
(Sept. A. D. 714.), ’Abdu-l-’aziz remained in 
command of the Arabian forces, and fixed his 
court at Seville. Being bent on the entire 
subjugation of the Peninsula, he carried his 
arms into Lusitania, which he completely re- 
duced (a. d. 715). He then sent his general 
llabib against the Christians of Galicia, and 
despatched another army, under the command 
of- Ayub Al-lakhmi, to the conquest of Na- 
varre. The complete success of tlicse two 
expeditions rendered the Arabs masters of 
the whole Peninsula, Avith the exception of 
the mountainous districts of the Asturias and 
a few obscure places along the Pyrenean 
chain, Avhich proved in after time the cradle 
of Spanish liberty. It is said (Borbon, 
Cartas^ i. 82.) that, dated by bis victories, 
’Abdu-l-’aziz threw olf the yoke of the khalii’, 
and aimed at independence. 1 le had secretly 
allied himself with the (ffiristiaii cause by 
marrying Egilona, the widow of Roderic, of 
whom he had become enamoured on his entry 
into Seville, and at the instigation of that 
princess had assumed all the insignia of 
royalty. It is even asserted that he forsook 
the faith of his fathers, and embraced the 
Christian, with a view to conciliate his Gothic 
subjects ; and that hearing of the ungrateful 
behaviour of the khalif Suleyman towards 
his father Musa, he openly revolted. It is 
likely, however, that Suleyman, who might 
well apprehend the open rebellion of Musa’s 
sous both in Africa and in Spain, resolved on 
their destruction. However this may be, 
the death of ’Alnlu-l-’aziz was decreed, and 
)rdcrs were .«ent to Habib to put the khalif ’s 
sentence into execution. This, however, 
could not be easily accomplished. ’Abdu-l- 
’aziz was the idol of the army, which it was 
feared .w ould take his part. But by indus- 
triously spreading reports injurious to his 
honour and religion, by representing him as 
the concealed enemy of the khalif, and the 
friend of the Christians, the conspirators suc- 
ceeded in forming a party against him, and 
as he was one day performing his morning 
prayers at the mosque he fell under the blows 
if his assassins, who immediately proceeded 
with his head to Damascus (Sept. a. d. 716). 
(Al-makkari, Moham. Dyn. i. 281. et seq. ; 
Casiri, Bih. Arab. Hisp. Esc. ii. 105. 234. 
323. ; Conde, Hist, de la Dorn. i. 18.) 

P. dc G. 

’ABDU-L-’AZrZ, son of Mohammed Ibn 
Sa’ud, prince of the Wahhabites, succeeded 
him in the command of those religious re- 
formers, in 1765. During his father’s life- 
time, ’Abdu-1-’aziz had greatly distinguished 
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liimself by his prudence and his courage in the 
held ; and he succeeded soon after liis ac- 
cession in establishing both his doctrines and 
his power in the provinces of Ncjd and Al- 
liassa, and subduing most of the Jleduin 
tribes in the neighbour Iiood. In the mean 
time the rapid increase of their power, and 
the assiduity with wdiich the ^Vahh^ibites 
propagated their doctrines, having excited 
the jealousy of Ghalib, Sherif of Mecca, 
this chief left no means untried for preju- 
dicing the Turkish government against them. 
He represented tlie Wahhahites as infidels 
^ their beha\iour towards 

the 1 urkish pilgrims confirmed the charge, 
the Porte listened to his representations, and 
orders were issued to the pasha of Baghdad 
to attack them in their own territory. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1797, an army con- 
awting of 5000 Turkish troops, and about 
10,CW Armbt of the tribes of Dhofir and 
Mii SbMMOMOMt marched towards the pro- 
pi Al«haml» the richest and most pro- 
pert of the WahhAhite territory. In- 
iiiidL 1iommr» of adTanciog at once towards 
l^ArAiralif then the resideni^of ^Abdu-I-'aais, 
and tne seat of his small empire, the Turkish 
general laid siege to the town of Al-hassa, 
the garrison of which prolonged the resist- 
ance above a month, thus giving ’Abdu-1- 
’asiz time to collect his forces, and to send 
his son Sa*ud against the invaders. At the 
approach of the Wahhahites, the Turks raised 
the siege, intending to retreat ; but Sa’ud, 
who had conjectured their intention, started 
before them, and encamped with his troops 
near a well called Thaj, at the distance of 
three days’ march from Al-hassti, having 
previously rendered useless all the wells in 
the neighbourhood, by throwing salt into 
them. Unable to regain their country, the 
Turks sent a flag of truce to Sa’ud, and 
peace was concluded for six years between 
the Wahhahites and the pashalik of Baghdad. 
This peace, however, was soon broken. A 
Persian caravan of pilgrims, escorted by a 
guard of Wahhabites, having been attacked 
and plundered between Hilla and Mesbhed, 
by Arabs, under the Turkish jurisdiction of 
Baghdad, the war recommenced, and the 
neighbourhood of Basrah became exposed to 
the predatory incursions of the Wahhabites. 
In 1801, Sa’ud, son of ’Abdu-l-’aziz, marched 
at the head of his forces to Kcrbela, a to>vn 
in the province of Baghdad, celebrated for 
tlie defeat and massacre of ITuseyn Ibn ’Ali, 
the grandson of the Prophet, who is buried 
there. The Wahhabites scaled the walls of 
the town, massacred upwards of 5000 of the 
inhabitants, and destroyed the cupola over 
the tomb of Huseyn. To revenge this out- 
rage, a Turkish army, commanded by an 
Arabian chieftain named Thuani, marched 
to Derayah ; but when within five days of 
that town, the Turkish commander was 
assassinated by a fanatic Wahhabite who had 
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penetrated into liis camp, and his arniv dis 
persed. Thousands of the 1\n-kish 
fell into the hands of ’Abdu'l W X "t 
them al to death. Emboldened by 
success. Abdu-l-’asiz undertouk and accom- 
='n'lthe power 

of the \V ahhahites was coiisidei ably extended 
beyond its former bounds. In i ,so 3 , an arniv 
under the command of his son Sa’ud an’ 


preached Mecca, and, after a .siege of threo 



nioderation; the most strict discipline \vas 
observed by the soldiers, and no excess was 


committed. On the next day all the shops 
were opened by order of Sa’ud, and every 
article which his troops reiiuircd was pur- 
chased with ready money. ’Abdu-l-mayin, 
Ohalib 8 brother, was placed at the head of 
Ae ^vernment of Mecca, and a learned 
Wahhabite from Derayah, named Ibn Nami, 
was appointed k^hi, or judge of the city. 
Yambo and Medina fell also into the hands 
of the Wahhabites, who, in 1803, were mas- 
ters of all Arabia. ’Abdu-l-*aziz was assassi- 
nated at Derayah, in the latter end of 1803, 
whilst at prayers in the mosque, by a Persian 
whose relations the Wahhabites had mur- 
dered. He was succeeded by his son Sa’ud. 
(Burckhardt, Notes on the Wahabt/s ; Co- 
rancez, Ilistoire des Wahahi/s.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-’AZrZ (ABU'-L-IIASAN), 
AL-MA*A’PERI', first sultan of Valencia, 
was the son of ’Abdu-r-rahman, and the 
grandson of the celebrated Al-mansiir Ibn 
Abi ’A'mir, better known in the Spanish 
chronicles under the name of Alnianzor. 
lie was one of the governors who, on the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Uineyyah, which 
had filled the throne of Cordowa for 269 
years, resisted the authority of the usurper 
’Ali Ibn Hamiid, and declared themselves in- 
dependent in their provinces. ’Ahdu-l-’aziz 
maintained himself in his dominions, which 
extended over the greater part of the modern 
provinces of Valencia, IVIureia, and Almeria, 
being occasionally at war with his neighbour 
Ibn l>hi-n-nun, king of Toledo. He greatly 
embellished his capital by planting gardens, 
erecting mosques, baths, and markets, and 
other works of public utility. The reinainn 
of a magnificent palace, called Munyat Ar- 
risafah, which he built for his own residence, 
were still visible at the time of the conquest 
of Valencia by James I. of Aragon in a. d. 
1238, on the spot which to this day retains 
the name of Arrizafa. He died in a. h. 452 
(a. d. 1060-1), and was succeeded by his son 
Abu Merwan ’Abdu-l-malek, who was 
shortly after deprived of his inheritance by 
the king of Toledo. (Abu-l-fcda, Ann. Mus. 
hi. 534. *, Conde, Ifjst. de la Dom. ii. Hi 43. ; 
Casiri, Bib. Arab.aisp. Esc. ii. 215.) 

V. do G. 
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’ABDU-B-IIAKK IBN GIIAXIB IBN 
'ATTIYAlf, a celebrated Mohammedan di- 
vine, was born at Calsena, in the province of 
Granada, in a. h. 481 (a. d. 1088-9) llis 
father, Abu Bekr Ibn ’Attiyah, had been 
some time kadhi of X'alencia ; but on the 
taking of this city by the Cid (a. n. 1094), 
he fled to Granada, where he settled. llis 
son ’Abdu-l-hakk made rapid progress in the 
study of. theology, law, and the sciences con- 
nected with the Koran, obtained offices of 
trust, and was at last promoted to the go- 
vernorship of Almeria. lie was an excellent 
poet, and wrote several odes, fragments of 
which have been preserved in the work of 
Ibnu-l-khattib, who, in the fourteenth century, 
wrote a biographical dictionary of illustrious 
Moslems, natives or residents of Granada. 
*Abdu-l-hakk is principally known by a 
voluminous and learned commentary on the 
Koran, which had among the Spanish Mos- 
lems as much celebrity as those composed 
by Az-zamaskhari and Al-beydhawi had 
among their brethren of the East. One 
volume (the eighth) of the ten which once 
composed the work is preserved in the 
Escurial library, No. mcclxxv. *Abdu-l- 
hakk died at Lorca, in a. h. 546, on the 25th 
day of the moon of Ramadhan (a. d. 1152). 
(Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hisp, Esc, i. 106.) 

P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-JABBA'R. [Mohaw3ied IL] 

»ABDU-L-KA'DIR GHILA'NI, a cele- 
brated sheikh, or doctor, was born in the 
province of Ghilan, in Persia, towards the end 
of the eleventh century a. v. lie is said to 
have lived a life of the greatest sanctity, and 
to have written many works on the peculiar 
tenets and opinions of the Sufi sect, among 
whom he is considered one of the principal 
authorities. Several of the most eminent 
writers of Persia belong to this sect, whose 
doctrines, so far as we can understand them, 
seem to be pure theism. In common with 
all Moslems, they believe in God as one 
and eternal ; but their views of a future state 
are more refined and spiritual than those pro- 
mulgated by Mohammed in the Koran. They 
consider it the chief end of man in this life 
to subdue his passions, to withdraw his affec- 
tions from this perishable world, and thus 
purify his soul from sin, so that it may at 
last be fitted to unite with Him from whom it 
originally emanated. Though many of them 
have written commentaries on the Koran, it 
is doubtful whether they in general believe 
in the divine legation of Mohammed ; at all 
events, they are not considered to be orthodox 
Moslems: hence they have been obliged 
to veil their sentiments under mysterious ex- 
pressions, which bear some analogy to the 
Song of Solomon. For instance, the odes of 
Hafiz are chiefly in praise of love, wine, 
music, and flowers ; but the Sufis say th.at 
“ they merely profess eager desire, but with 
no carnal aftection *, they circulate the cup, 
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but it is not a material goblet : all things are 
spiritual in their sect — all is mystery within 
mystery.” And Hafiz himself says, “ He is 
all in all — my companion — my cupbearer. 
The use of material terms is a mere pretext ; 
by the mosque and the tavern I mean only 
union with Him. Give me then that cup 
w hich, by' purifying me from sin, liberates 
me from all terrestrial desires.” 

There are several w’orks by ’Abdu-l-Kadir 
still extant, among which are the “ Malfuzat i 
Kiidiri,” written in the Arabic language, and 
considered as the statute book of the Sufis. 
The “ Malfuzat i Jalali” is a Persian version 
of the above by the author himself, and con- 
tains the whole duty of a Siifi in fifty chap- 
ters. Both these works are in the possession 
of the East India Company, having formed 
part of the late Tipu Sultan’s library. There 
are also five different works mentioned by 
Major Stewart, in his Catalogue,” (Nos. 79. 
to 83. p. 27.) on the life and history of * Abdu- 
l-Kadir.* Abdu-l-K^ir died at Baghdad, a. d. 
1165. His tomb was held in as high vene- 
ration among the Moslems as that of his 
contemporary Thomas a Becket was in Eng- 
land. (Stewart’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Tipu*s Library.) D. F. 

ABDU-L-KADlR NAIBI. [Naibt.] 

’ABDULLAH IBN ’ABDI-L-MUTA'- 
LIB, the father of the Mohammedan prophet, 
was horn, according to Abu-l-fed^ (F/fa 
Mahommedis^ 1.) five-and-twenty years be- 
fore the siege of Mecca by Abrahah, king of 
Yemen and Abyssinia, an event which forms 
an sera among the Ante-Islamite Arabs, 
called Harb al-fil (the war of the elephant), 
owing to those animals having been brought 
over by that conqueror. Ad-diyarbekn, who 
is the author of a general history much 
esteemed in the East, places the birth of ’Ab- 
dullah in the twxmty -fourth year of the reign 
of Kosrocs Anushirwan, emperor of Persia, 
and 578 after the birth of Christ. Among 
the many prodigies attendant on the birth of 
’Abdullah, the Mohammedan writers relate 
that a woollen cloth, stained with the blood of 
St. John the Baptist, which was kept with 
great care among the treasures of the kings 
of Persia, suddenly became moist, and that 
when the priests were consulted upon the 
subject, they announced the birth of Moham- 
med’s father. ’Abdullah appears to have 
been a trader, for which purpose he made 
frequent excursions through Arabia. In one 
of his journeys having passed through Yath- 
reb — otherwise called Medina, i, e. the 
city — he resolved upon fixing his abode 
there. He lived at Medina till his death, 
which happened two months after the birth 
of his son Mohammed by his wife Aminah. 
’Abdullah died in poverty, leaving only five 
camels and an Abyssinian slave girl, named 
Barakah, who was the nurse of Mohammed. 

P. dc G. 

’ABDULLAH IBN BALKPN, the fo.irtli 
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and last sultan of Granada, of the dynasty of 
the Zeyrites, succeeded his grandfather Bddfs 
in the moon of Shaw wa!, a. h. 46.'5 (a. d. 1073). 
He was one of the Moslem rulers who, on the 
taking of Toledo by Alfonso I. of Castile (a. d. 
1085), implored the aid of the Almoravides 
of Africa, and invited their king, Yusuf Ibn 
Tashefin, to Spain. This monarch having 
crossed the straits at the head of a considerable 
army, "Abdullah joined him with his forces, 
and fought under him at Zalaca, near Badajos, 
where Alfonso was completely defeated (a. d. 
1 08G). Shortly after this battle, Y usuf, being 
called to Africa by the death of a son, crossed 
over to his dominions, leaving his relative 
Seyr Ibn Abi Bekr in command of his forces. 
But the advantages which Alfonso gained 
over that general again obliged Yusuf to 
come to the assistance of the Moslems (a. h. 
1088). This time the African conqueror — 
who on his former visit had been struck with 
tJic fertility of the soil and the superior cli- 
mate of Spain, wlu.a compared with the track- 
less deserts whence he and his followers had 
issued — came resolved first to crush the 
power of Alfonso, and then to dispossess the 
Moslem rulers of their respective dominions, 
lie, however, failed in executing the former 
design, owing partly to the dissensions of the 
Moslems, and partly to the activity of the 
Christians, who defeated all his plans, and 
obliged him to retreat on Almeida. Whether 
through the distrust of the Mohammedan 
])rinces — who ai)pearcd to have discovered 
his intention of subjugating the whole of the 
Peninsula — or through fear of Alfonso, 
Yiisuf returned to Africa to procure new 
levies. Having collected a large army he 
landed at Algesiras (a. d. 1090), for the third 
time, and having previously issued a pro- 
clamation in which he accused the Moham- 
medan rulers of Spain of cowardice, and of 
secret intelligence with the infidels, he invited 
all good Moslems to his standards. "Abdullah 
11)11 Balkin was the first victim to Yusufs 
perfidy, and his capital, Granada, was ira- 
iiiediately besieged. In the conviction that 
he must be overwhelmed if he offered any 
resistance, "Abdullah left his capital on foot, 
and repaired to the African’s camp. Being 
admitted into Yusuf’s tent, he was instantly 
loaded wdth chains and transported to the 
castle of Aghmsit in Africa, where he ended 
his days. "Abdullah was a brave and en- 
lightened monarch. He encouraged science, 
and cultivated literature with success. A copy 
of the Koran which he himself w rote, and to 
which he appended a valuable and learned 
commentary, was still preserved in the royal 
library of Granada in the fourteenth century. 
(Ibnu-l-khattib, Hist. Gran. MS.) lie is 
also said to have ornamented the capital of 
his dominions with several splendid buildings, 
and to have made considerable additions to a 
palace built by his grandfather Badis, the 
remains of which arc still visible in Granada, 
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in the “ Casas del Gallo.’" (Kchevarria, Paseos 
por Granada, Gran. 1814, ii. 30 ; Ibn Khal- 
dun’s History of the Berbers, Brit. Mus. 82. ; 
Casiri, Bib, Arab. Hisp. Esc. ii. 98.) 

P. de G. 

"ABDULLAH IBN MOHAMMED, 
seventh sultan of Cordova, of the dynasty of 
Umeyyah, succeeded his brother Al-mundhir, 
who was killed in an engagement with the 
rebel Ibn llafsun, on Sunday the thirteenth 
day of the moon of Safaf, A. h. 275 (June, a. d. 
888). Being proclaimed by the army, which 
he had by a prudent retreat saved from utter 
destruction, "Abdullah hastened to the capital, 
where he was acknowledged sovereign of 
Mohammedan Spain on the ensuing Monday. 
No sooner had he ascended the throne than 
he resolved upon chastising that audacious 
rebel, who, elated by his success, had pushed 
his incursions wdthin sight of Cordova j but 
an army which he sent against him, com- 
manded by "Abdullah Ibn Moslemah, one of 
his best generals, was completely defeated, 
near Osiina, in April, a. d. 889, An ex- 
pedition commanded by the sultan in person 
had no better result. Ibn Hafsun retreated 
before the ro^al forces, and shutting himself 
up in his stronghold of Bishter, among the 
inaccessible mountains of Ronda, defied all 
the power of "Abdullah. Another formid- 
able revolt threatened "Abdullah’s throne. 
His eldest son Mohammed, who was gover- 
nor of Seville, having from some cause in- 
curred his father's displeasure, was deprived 
of this government. When summoned to 
surrender his authority, he not only im- 
prisoned the king's officers, hut raised an 
army to defend liimself. ’Abdullah sent 
against him "Abdu-r-rahman, another of his 
sons, who defeated him in several encounters, 
and after a long and a desultory war, took 
him prisoner, near Carmona, in a. h. 282 
(a. i>. 895-G), and sent him to Cordova, to- 
gether w ith his cousin Al-kasim, the son of 
the last .sultan, who likewise fell into his 
hands. Mohammed was consigned to a 
dungeon, where he shortly after ended his 
days, in Shawwal, 282 (A. D. 89G), in conse- 
quence of wounds received in the battle, 
or, according to other accounts, from the 
effects of poison administered to him by his 
father’s orders. 

Al-kasim was pardoned ; but having some 
time after entered into a conspiracy against 
his uncle, he was taken and executed in 
A. H. 292 (a. i>. 904-5). In the meantime 
the power of the rebel Ibn llafsun increased 
daily. Though he was often defeated, and 
his armies dispersed, he invariably succeeded 
in gaining the mountain districts between 
Malaga and Honda, where he considered 
himself secure, and whence on the first op- 
portunity he rushed down on the wealthy 
towns of Andalusia. Having either by force 
or stratagem taken possession of Jaen, Ecija, 
and other important cities in the south of 
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Spain, he assumed the title of king, and ac- 
knowledged himself the vassal of the * Abba- 
sides, the rivals of the Beni Umeyyah, who 
were then in possession of the khalifate. 
Alarmed at the spread of the insurrection, 
and principally at the character wbich it 
now assumed, ’Abdullah despatched two of his 
sons, Aban and Ahmed, at the head of con- 
siderable forces, to crush the rebel (a. h. 284, 
A. D. 897-8). After being defeated in a 
pitched battle near Cordova, Ibn Uafsun 
retreated, as usual, to his strongholds in the 
mountains; but this time he was closely 
pursued, his adherents were taken and ex- 
ecuted, and he himself had great difficulty in 
escaping. [’Omar 1«n IIafsii'n.J The 
reign of ’Abdullah was a continual succession 
of intestine troubles and civil wars, and the 
mortal feuds betw’ecn the tribes of Arabian 
origin and the Muladuu,* or people of mixed 
blood, were rekindled and raged more vio- 
lently than ever. ’Abdullah died in a. i>. 912, 
having previously appointed his grandson 
’Abdu-r-rahmau, the son of the unfortunate 
Mohammed, to be his successor in the em- 
pire. We are told that he left behind him 
the character of a mild, just, and enlightened 
ruler (('onde, i. 358.); but the execution 
of his son and two of his brothers might 
incline us to think otherwise. lie was, 
however, a poet, and a lover of literature, 
which he encouraged in his dominions. 
There is an excellent history of this reign 
by Ibn Ilayyiin, a writer of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a copy of which is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library {Nic. Cat. No. cxxxvii.) ; 
it has been our principal guide for the facts 
stated in this article. P. dc G. 

’ABDULJ.AH IBN MOHAMMED IBN 
YU SUF IBN NASH AL-AZDI, surnamed 
Abii-I-walid, or Abii Mohammed Ibnu-1- 
faradhi, a celebrated historian, was born at 
Cordova, (a. i>. 962.) in the quarter of that 
city inhabited by the tribe of Azd, to which 
he belonged. At the age of fwenty-one he 
left >S})ain on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where 
he arrived in a. d. 982. On his way to that 
city, through Egypt and Syria, he attended 
the lectures of several eminent men, and 
acquired a considerable stock of learning. 
Having spent several years in the East, he 
returned to Spain, and settled at Valencia, in 
wdiich city he soon after obtained the office of 
Kadlii-l-jam’ah or chief justice. In the war 
which broke out between Mohammed II. of 
(^ordova, surnamed Al-muhdi, and Suleyman 
Ibn Al-hakem, who disputed the empire with 
him [StJLEYMA'N, Mohammed II.], ’Abdullah 
embraced the party of the former, and served 
under him. He w as killed at the taking of 

• The word in Arabic, means a m.an who 

i* not of pure Arabian extraction, thougii he may be 
born of Mohammedan parents.” The name was ap- 
plied in Spain tu the descendants of those Christians 
who liad embraced the Mohammedan religion soon 
after the conquest. The Spanish word mulatOy mean- 
ing a man of colour, is derived from it. 
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Cordova, by Suleyman, on Monday the 6th 
of Shawwal, a. h. 403 (April 17, a. d. 1013). 
’Abdullah Ibnu-l-faradhi left the following 
works : — 1. “Tarikh ’Ulema Andalus being 
a biographical dictionary of eminent divines 
born in Spain, which was continued after his 
death by one of his disciples, named Khalf 
Ibn Bashkuwal. [Khalf.] 2. ** Tarikh 
Sho*ani-l-andalusi ” (“ the History of Anda- 
lusian Poets”). Neither of these works is in 
the libraries of Europe ; but extracts from them 
are occasionally met with in the writings of Ibn 
Sa’id, lbnu-1-khattib, Al-makkari, and other 
historians of Mohammedan Spain. 3. “ Al- 
mutalif wa-l-mokhtalif,” or a treatise on sur- 
names and patronymics. The life of ’Ab- 
dullah Ibnu-l-faradhi occurs in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Ibn Khallekiin, as well 
as in Ibnu-l-khattib in Casiri. {Bih. Arab. 
Hisip. AV. ii. 142.) P. de G. 

’ABDULLAH IBN MOSLEM IBN KO- 
TEYBAH, surnamed Abu Mohammed Ad- 
dinawari, a celebrated historian, was born 
at Baghdad, or according to Ibn Kliallckdn at 
Kufah, in the year 213 of the Hijra (a. d. 
828-9). When still young he settled at 
Baglidiid, w here he attended the lectures of 
Ibn Rahwiyab, Ibn Sufyiin, and other cele- 
brated theologians. Having gained consider- 
able reputation by some of his w'orks, he 
obtained a professorship in one of the colleges 
of that city, and lectured on traditions, on the 
various readings and difficult passages of the 
Koran, on history, genealogy, the works of 
the ancient poets, and other branches of 
literature. He is said to have held for some 
time the office of kiidhi or judge of Dinawar, 
a city in Persian ’Irak, whence his surname, 
Ad-dinawari. He died at Baghdad, in 276 
(a. d. 889-90), leaving a son named Abu 
Ja’far Ahmed, who inherited his talents, and 
became kiidhi of Cairo. Ibn Koteybah wrote 
the following works : — 1. “ Kitabu-l-ma’arif 
fi Akhbjiri-l- Arab wa Ansiibihim ” (“the Book 
of Information on the History and Genealogy 
of the Arabs”), some extracts from which 
w'cre published by Eichhorn. (^Muniim. An- 
tujuis. Hist. Arab. Gothac, 1775, 8vo.) 2. 
“’Oyiinu-t-tawarikh” (“the Fountain of His- 
tory ”). This work, which contains a detailed 
history of the Arabs from the time of Ismael 
son of Abraham, their supposed progenitor, to 
the middle of the third century of the Hijra, 
was highly valued by Abu-l-feda (/Iw. Most. 
i. 265.) and other eastern historians, who 
have cited it. A Latin translation by Dr. 
Moeller of Gotha has been announced. 3. 
“ Al-muntekhab f i-l-loghah wa tawarikhi-I- 
’Arab” (“ Selections from the Language and 
History of the ancient Arabs”). This work, 
of which there is a copy in the library of the 
British Museum, (Bib. Rich. No. 7525.) con- 
sists of a series of essays on the origin of 
language, the meaning and derivation of 
words, &c. interspersed with interesting 
anecdotes from the life of the Prophet, and 
F 4 
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the history of the Ante-Tslamite Arabs. 4. 4G0 (a. d. 1067-8), and wus succeeded by 

“ Tabakatu-sh-sho’ara ” (“ the Classes of the his son Yahya, was the author of an historical 
Poets”). In this work Ibn Koteybah has cyclopajdia, in fifty large volumes, entitled 
given short accounts of the most celebrated ** Kitabu-l-modfiafferi” (the Book of Al- 
poets of his nation, with extracts from their modhaifer), which is frequently cited by the 
poems. 5. “ Adiibu-Lkatib” (“the Rules of historians of Mohammedan Spain, 
the Secretary ”), in which the author points The dynasty founded by ’Abdullah Ibn 
out the qualities which a katib or secretary Al-afttas lasted until the arrival of the Al- 
ought to possess. There are copies of this moravides of Africa, when ’Omar Al-muta- 
w'ork, which is held in great esteem by the wakkel, the last king of Badajoz, was de- 
MohammedanSy in almost every oriental throned and put to death by Yusuf Ibn 
library in Europe. (7?/A. £!nc. No. .570.; Jiib. Tashefin, in 487 (a.d. 1095). (Al-makkari, 
No. 423.; Jiih. Parifty No. 654.) It was Moham.lJyv. i. 147. 369.; Caslri, Bib. Arab, 
commeinted upon by several learned men Hisp. Esc. ii. 212.) P. de G. 

TBct Bill Ejicychp. yoce ’ABDULLAH IBN SA’D belonged to 
Ada(^); but the best commentary is that by the illustrious tribe of Lowa Ibn ’A'mir. He 
’Abdullah Ibnu-s-sid Al-bathaliosi, i. e. Ab- was one of the first to embrace Islam, and 
dullah of Badhalios (now Badajoz, in Spain), was employed by the prophet Mohammed in 
who died in .521 ^a. d. 1127-8). A copy of writing down his revelations. Being accused 
this valuable commentary is in the Kscurial of having altered some passages of the Koran, 
library, ^o. 501. Ibn Koteybah wrote other which were dictated to him by Mohammed, 
w'orks, on various subjects, a list of which is and fearing his vengeance, he forsook Islam, 
" given by Hamackcr, (Spec. Cat, Cod. MSS. and fled to Mecca, w’hcre he was received 
Or. Bib. Jjvyd. Bat. Lugduni, 1820, p. 2.) with open arms by the enemies of the Pro- 
' who has translated his life from the biogra- phet. On the taking of Mecca, a. h. 8 
phical work of Ibn Khallekan. P. de G. (a. i>. 630), he was made prisoner, and brought 
’ABDULLAH IBN JMOSLEMAH IBN to the presence of Mohammed, who con- 
AL- AFTTAS AT-TOJIBI', surnamed Abu demned him to death, but spared his life at 
Mohammed, founder of the dynasty of the the solicitation of 'Othm^, who was his 
Beni Al-afttas, was born at Meknasah(Me- foster-brother. After the death of ‘Omar, 
quinez) in Africa, about the year 396 of the when ’Othman succeeded to the khalifate, 
Hijra (a. t>. 1 004-5). 1 laving crossed over to ’Abdullah obtained the government of Egypt, 
Spain with several members of liis tribe which since the conquest of that country 
(Tojib), for the purpose of enlisting in the had been in the hands of ’Amni Ibnu- 
army of the saltan of Cordova, he went to I- ’ass [’AmkuJ ; and he soon after re- 
Badajoz, and served for some time^ on the ceived orders to undertake the conquest of 
frontiers of A I-gharb (Algarve) against the Africa, A. h. 26 (a. i). 646-7). In compli- 
Castilians, greatly distinguishing himself by , ance with the khalif’s instructions, ’Abdullah 
his abilities and his courage. The governor I formed a considerable army, and invaded 
of Badajoz, a Persian freed slave of the name Mauritania, lie was met in the neigh bour- 
of Shabur (Sapor), hearing of his talents for hood of Subitalah (the ancient Sufetula), by 
war, gave him the command of a large force, Jerojir or Gregorius, the Jieutcifaiit of the 
and entrusted him with the government of Greek emperor Constans II., who advanced 
Meridky after which^ he summoned him to at the head of 120,000 men. (Ibn Khal- 
Badajoz, and appointed him his vizir. d(in. Hist, of the Berbersy fol. 47.) After a 
Shabur being one of, those governors who, series of skirmishes, which lasted for forty 
on the overthrow of the house of Umeyyali, consecutive day s,^ the Moslems gained a corn- 
refused to sanction the usurpation of Ali Ibn plete victory, at a place called Ya’kubah, 
Hamud, and declared themselves in Open re- chiefly through -the courage and skill of 
. bellioh against him, Abdallah aided him in his Zobeyr, one of ’Abdullah’s officers, who 
‘ revolt, and at hi^^ death in 434 (a. d. 1042-3) penetrated into the enemy’s, camp,. and killed 
^ SQCceeded hhnin his independent sovereignty, thq Greek general with his own hand. THis 
assupahig ob the o^asipu the surname of Al- vmtory was speedily YoRowed "by the taking 
mansur, or Vieforipus.*’ Engaged war, ofBabttalabfJ where Moslems found large* 
•omethnes . with his Clmstiaii^neighboui^, booty., Dlsodufag^ by their defeat, the 
*^and soifletimes with the kings of Seville and troops of the Greek emperor are said to have 
Toledo, '.who attempted to dispossess him of purchased peace ^t the price of two millions 
his dominions, ’Abdullah defended himself and five hundred thousand gold dinars. After 
bravely against his enemies, and even made spending fifteen months in Mauritania, 
some additions to his territory on the side of ’Abdullah returned to Egypt, leaving the ad- 
Portugal, He died a. h. 452, or, according to ministration of the conquered countr^^.'^h^ 
other authorities, two years later (a.d. 1060- dullah Ibn Nafi’ Al-kaysi. ‘ 

•3), leaving a son named Mohammed Abu pedition directed agaipst 
Bekr, who, upon his accession to the throne, in person was equally sup* 
took the suimame of Al-modhaffcr, or the feating the Greek gove 
conqueror^” This Mohammed, who died in ' try, and reducing sever 
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he returucd to Misr (Cairo), loaded with 
t.poil. 

The administration of the khalif ’Othinan 
had become the subject of general complaint 
He had ill-used some of the most distin- 
guished companions of the Prophet, and with- 
drawn the pension of his widow ’A'yeshah; 
- he had also caused general discontent by dis- 
tributing the government of the richest pro- 
vinces among his own relatives and favourites. 
[’Othman.] He was also accused of having 
removed ’Amru Ibnu-l-*as8 from the govern- 
ment of Egypt, in order to appoint ’Abdullah, 
who was looked upon by strict Moham- 
medans as an apostate, and the bitterest 
enemy to the family of the Prophet. These 
symptoms of dissatisfaction first broke out in 
Egypt, where the tribes of Ghaffar, Hudhcyl, 
and Makhzum, had taken up their abode. 
Having sent a deputation to the khalif to 
complain of ’Abdullah’s administration, which 
they described as tyrannical and oppressive, 
'Othmaii wrote to his lieutenant to coneiliate 
the aggrieved by an immediate change of 
measures. But instead of complying with 
the khalif ’s instructions, ’Abdullah threw the 
complainants into prison, and put one of them 
to death, upon wdiioli 700 of the principal in- 
habitants of Alexandria and Cairo repaired 
to Medina, then the seat of the government, 
where they called loudly for the removal of 
the obnoxious governor, and the appoint- 
ment of . Mohammed, son of the khalif Abu 
Jlekr, in his room. ’Otliouin consented, and 
signed the deposition of ’Abdullith. As Mo- 
hammed was proceeding to Egypt, to take 
possession of his government, his retinue fell 
in with a courier, mounted on a dromedary, 
who was posting to Cairo with the utmost 
speed. Upon being interrogated as to the 
object of his mission, he answered, that he 
M^as a slave of the kha^f^ and that he was the 
bearer of despatches to the lieutenant of 
Egypt He was then searched, and a letter 
was found on him in whrch ’Othman com- 
manded ’Abdullah to put to death Mohammed 
and his suite immediately on their arrival. 
This act of treachery — which the apologists 
of ’Othman attribute entirely to his confi- 
dential secretary Merwan Ibn Al-kakem — 
so pxasperated the Egyptians, that they re- 
turned to Medina, and having there joined 
the malcontent from Kufuh, Dai^ascus, and 
other parts of the empire;, they besieged 
’Othman in his palace, and massacred him, in 
the year Bo (a.d; 656). ^hout th^ same 
time the people of Egypt were in arms against 
’Abdullah, whom they deprived of the go- 
vernment, appointing in his stead Kays Ibn 
Sa’^d, who was shortly after replaced by AI- 
*Talek Ibn llarith. ’ The year of 
death is uucevtain. (Ibn Khal- 
' 4fte Berbers, MS. in Brit. Mus. 

.d*diytrbekri, Gen, Hutt.; 

“ ‘ 2^. seq. ; Al- 
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’ABDULLAH IBN SA D IBN MAR- 
DANI'SH, king of Valencia, w'as born 
A. H. 500 (a. d. 1106-7). His father, Su’d 
Ibn ’Mohammed, had long been governor of a 
fortress in Aragon, called Fraga, in the 
neighbourhood of wdiich lie had upon one 
occasion gained a signal victory over Alfonso, 
king of Aragon, who Avas killed in the battle 
(Sept. 7. A. i>. 1 1.'34). ’J'rained to arms under 
the eye of his father, ’Abdullah became an 
experienced general. Having entered the 
service of Ibn ’Ayyudb, king of Murcia, he 
assisted this monarch in his wars against Ath- 
thegri, lord of Cuenca, w ho with the aid of 
Alfonso VI. of Leon disputed wdtli him the 
possession of his kingdom. In consider- 
ation of the services performed by ’Abdullah 
during the campaign, Ibn ’Ay} adh gave him 
one of his daiiglitcrs in maiTiage, and ap- 
pointed him governor of 'N’alencia. Some 
time after ’Abdullah having prevailed on 
the inhahitaiitrt of that city to proclaim him 
king, declared hinihelf independent, though 
he continued to assist Ibn ’Ayy^h Avith 
money and troops whenever be required 
them. In .540 (a. i>, 1145-6) Ath-hcghri, 
at the head of eonsiderahle forces A^bich 
Avere sent to. him by Alfonso, invaded the 
kingdom of Murcia, and defeated Ibn ’A}- 
yudh in several battles. ’Abdullah came to 
ins assistance with Seyfu-d-daulah Ibn Hud, 
king of Alineria, and a battle ensued, in 
which ’Abdullah was killed after performing 
prodigies of valour, in a. d. 1 146. He was 
succeeded in the kingdom of Valencia by his 
brother Mohammed Ibn' Mardanisli, who be- 
came king of Granada, Almeria, Murcia, and 
other considerable districts, but Avas at last 
deprived of all his states by Abu Va’kub 
Yiisuf, the second sultan of the Almohades, in 
A.K.mr (A. i>. 1171-2). (Condc, IJist. de 
la Vom. ii. 30 i. 322. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hhp. 
Bsc. ii. 33. ct seq.) P. de G, 

’ABDULLAH IBNU-L-BEYTTAR, 

[ Ibn ir-i.-BF. ytta n .] 

’ABDULLAH IBNU-L-DZ AHIBL [In- 

Nr-L-DZAHinr.] 

’ABDULLAH IBNU-L-TIIJAUI', sur- 
named Abu ’ Abdillah, a celebrated historian, 
was born at Cangera, in the territory of Wada- 
1-hyarab, or “ the River of the Stoned’ (now 
Guadalajara)^ on the 6th day of Dhi*l-hajjah,* 
A. H. 500 (l^c, 16 , A. D. 1105). ,Hi« enttra 
name was ‘Abdullah Ibn Ahmed Ibn Mo-, 
liiammed Ibn ’Isa Ibn Manthur. He bc^ng^' , 
to the tribe of Kays, and W’as generally de^ '' 
signaled by the surname of Ibnu-I-hWari, or . 
“the Son of the Native of Guadalidara.” Being 
possessed of considerable w'calth, which he 
inherited from his father, he collected a very 
fine library, and travelled through Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria, in search of valuable and 
curious books. At his deatli, which is said 
4o have taken place in a. h. 591 (a.d. 1195), 
liis books Avere valued at .‘10,000 dinars, or 
about 15,000/. of English money. He wrote 
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a voluminous history of Spain, entitled Al- 
mas'hahf i fadhayil ahli-l-maglirel) (“ the Gos- 
sip on the Excellences of the Western Peo- 
ple,”) which was continued after his death by 
’Ahdu-l-malek Ibn Sa’id. This valuable work, 
which is only known to us by the extracts 
introduced by Al-makkari into his history 
of Mohammedan Spain (i. 116, &c.)» com- 
prises the history of that country from the 
earliest times down to the age of the author, 
together with a description of its provinces 
and principal towns, and short biograjdiical 
notices of eminent poets and distinguished 
men. ’Abdullah wrote likewise several works 
on other subjects, the titles of which have not 
been preserved. (Ibnii-1-khattib apud ( ’asiri, 
Bib. Arab. Ilisp. Esc. ii. 120.) P. de G. 

’ABDULLAH IBNU-T-TTAIIB ABU- 
li-F A R A J , a native of ’Irak, aChristian monk, 
and presbyter of the sect of the Nestorians. lie 
was secretary to the patriarch Elias l.,and was 
well versed in the philosophy and medicine 
of the Greeks. He commented on the works 
of Aristotle and Galen, and was tutor to 
several distinguished medical scholars, among 
whom was Ibn Bottlan. He died a. ii. 4.‘35 
(a. d. 1043-4). (Abulfaraj, p. 233. ; Nieolland 
Puscy, Calal, p. 500. ; Oasiri, Catal tom. i. 
p. 300.) W ustenfeld ( Gesch. tier Arab. Acrzte) 
lias enumerated the titles of twenty-one of 
his works which remain, on various theo- 
logical and medical .subjects, but of these 
none, as far as the writer is aware, have been 
published. W. A.G. 

’ABDULLAH IBN YA'SPN (ABU' 
MOHAMMED), founder of the dynasty of 
the Al-morabettiin, or Ahnoravides, who ruled 
over the greater part of Africa and Spain for 
nearly one century, was born at the town of 
Naf is, in the territory of the tribe of Kezulah. 
Having from early youth shown great apti- 
tude for learning, he was placed by his 
parents under the care of a holy man, named I 
Waglnij Ibn Zaghuan, who taught him to i 
read and expound the Koran, and then sent j 
him to Spain to complete his education. 
After spending seven years in that country, 
and profiting by the lessons of the most 
eminent theologians, ’Abdullah returned to 
his native ]>lace, where he practised as a 
lawyer. He might have lived in obscurity, if i 
a singular coincidence had not opened to j 
him the way to distinction. One of the ! 
chiefs of the tribe of Judiilah, a branch of the 
great family of Sanlnijah, or Zenhaga, on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, in 
430 (a. D. 1040), passed through Cairw.an, 
where he met Avith a theologian named Abu 
’Imran Musa Al-fVisi, with whom he formed 
an intimacy. Yahya Ibn Ibrahim — for such 
was that chieftain’s name — being questioned 
by his new friend as to the religion of his 
countrymen, informed him that they were 
sunk in ignorance from want of teachers to 
instruct them in the duties of Islam ; and he 
entreated him to allow' one of his “taibes,” or 
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disciples, to accompany him to his native 
country, for the purpose of converting the 
ignorant tribes to the true faith. As 4ione of 
his disciples felt disposed to undertake so long 
a journey, Abii ’Imran gave Yahya a letter 
to his friend Waghaj Ibn Zaghwan. Yahya 
then hastened to the residence of that holy 
man (a. d. 1041), and having expressed his 
wishes to him, and described his countrymen 
as men of docile temper and amiable dis- 
position, who were anxious for religious in- 
struction, the offer was made to ’Abdullah 
I Ibn Ytisin, who immediately accepted it. 

Yahya and his companion, on arriving among 
! the Sanhajah, at first made some proselytes, 

I hut their mission had not the success which 
they anticipated. 

The clans of Lamtah, Judalah, Masiifah, 
Lamtunab, Heskurah, and others, composing 
the great tribe of Sanhajah, had, at the time 
of the occupation of Africa by the Arabs, 
embraced the Mohammedan religion ; but 
owing to their isolated position beyond the 
Atlas, and their nomadic habits, they h.id re- 
lapsed into idolatry, and they rejected the 
invitation to resume the faith of their fathers. 
Disgusted with their obstinacy, ’Abdullah 
resolved upon quitting their country, and 
I jienetrating into Sudan, w'here there was said 
to be a nation which professed the Moham- 
medan religion. He was, however, deterred 
from his ])urpose by Yahya, who prevailed 
on him to retire to a small deserted island 
clo.se to the coast of Sus al-akssii, where the 
two friends, accompanied by those disciples 
I Aiho chose to share their fortunes, established 
I themselves, and built a cell, or monastery — 
in Arabic called rabitah* — where they led 
a life of austerity and devotion. Curiosity 
soon brought to the spot numbers of Berbers, 
who became converts to Tslsim ; and three 
months after his arriijal on th» island, ’Ab- 
dullah Avas at the head of 1000 followers, 
to aGioui he gave the name of Al-morabettun, 
that is, “ men dev oted to the service of God.” 
’Abdullah had no difticulty in persuading 
them that to wage a war of extermination 
against the neighbouring tribes w'ould be a 
meritorious act in the eyes of the Almighty, 
and that AvhocA'er should fall in battle against 
the infidels Avould immediately enter Paradise. 
The Beni Judalah were the first to feel the 
weight of his vengeance. After a succession 
of sanguinai y encounters, in Avhich the hostile 
tribe was nearly exterminated, the remainder 
submitted, and embraced Islam, in Safar, a. u 
434 (Sept, or Oct. A. d. 1042). Having after- 
wards marched against the Lamtunah and 
the Masiifah, he defeated them in a pitched 
battle, and compelled them to embrace the 
Mohammedan religion, in which they were 
duly instructed. ’Abdullah now traversed 
the Sahara, and carried his victorious arms 

* This word is the same as the Spanish Arrabida, 
whifh is soinetinu's used by ancient writers to i|R- 
sign.itc “ a hermitage.” 
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into the heart of Sudan, compelling all those 
tribes that lay on his way to acknowledge 
his sov^eignty. Shortly after Yahya Ibn 
Ibraliini, who had retained a shadow of 
authority in his capacity of chief of the tribe 
of Judalab, died, upon which ’Abdullah, 
wlio was as shrewd as he was ambitious, 
caused one of his disciples, named Yaliya Ibn 
’Omar Ibn Teklekin Al-lamtuni, to be elected 
to the vacant dignity. 

But the conversion of the Berber tribes 
was not the ultimate object of ’Abdullah’s 
ambition ; he aimed at the entire subjugation 
of Africa, and the overthrow of the reigning 
dynasty of /enatali. Accordingly, in Safar, 
of the year 447 (May, a. d. lOSo), ’Abdullah 
put himself at the head of 12,000 of his 
Alinoravides, all mounted on swift camels, 
and having traversed the desert which se- 
parates the provinces of Dar’ah and Sus-al- 
akssii, he defeated the forces sent against 
him, and advanced rapidly upon the city of 
Sigiimesah. The go vernor of the place, named 
Mas’iid Al-maghriiwi, attempted to arrest his 
progress; but he was defeated with great 
loss, and compelled to retreat to his eajiital, 
which was shortly afterwards taken b) the 
compieror. After spending some time in that 
city, during which he caused all musical in- 
struments to he broken, and all the wine- 
shops to be pulled down, ’Abdullah returned 
to the desert, leaving a division of his army 
for the defence of the place. Shortly after 
(A. H. 44S, A. T>. 1050-7), Yahya Ibn ’Omar 
having been killed in a battle with the people 
of Sudan on the w estern limits of the desert, 
’Abdullah appointed Abu Bekr Ibn ’Omar, 
brother of that chief, to succeed him in the 
command of the army. A general council of 
the Almoravides was then summoned, and an 
arming of the tribes of Sanlnijah determined, 
Avith a view to invade the empire of Marocco ; 
hut as a pow'crful Berber tribe, named the 
Masmiidab, Avhich occupied the plains of Siis- 
al-akssa, as well as the passes of the Atlas, 
iiitcreci)tcd the a\ ay to the richer provinces of 
tliat empire, their destruction was deemed ne- 
cessary, and unanimously resolved upon. Ac- 
cordingly, in the month of Bahi the second, 
A. II.44S (May or June, a.i>. 1050), the Almo- 
ravides left their native deserts, and invaded 
the province of Siis, where the Masmudah 
were established. The van of the arm;y was 
commanded by Yusuf Ibn Tashefin, while 
a powerful reserve under ’Abdullah and Abu 
Bekr followed. Nothing could withstand the 
first shock of the enthusiastic folloAvcrs of 
’Abdullah. The Masmudah Averc defeated; 
Mesa, Terudent, Nafis, and other important 
cities were speedily reduced, and the vic- 
torious army arrived before Aghmat. The 
governor of this place having received timely 
intelligence of the approach of the Almo- 
ravides had sent for reinforcements to Ma- 
rocco, and was prepared for a vigorous rc- 
stsfanoe ; hut after several assaults, the place 


was taken by storm in 449 (a. d. 1057-8). 
Tedla, another populous town of the same 
district, shared the same fate, and the victo- 
rious Almoravides advanced upon Marocco, 
by way of Temesmi. Here the march of the 
conquerors was arrested by a nation of 
heretics, called the Baraghwattah, who since 
the appearance among them of a pretended 
prophet [Saleh] had ruled undisturbed over 
the coast as far as Sale and Azamor. After 
a siege of several months, the city of Temesmi 
was taken by the Almoravides, and the Ha- 
raghwiittah fled to the Atlas. ’Abdullah was 
jireparing to march on Marocco, when in a 
skirmish with a Berber tribe he received a 
wound, of AAhieh he died, on Sunday the 14th 
of Jumadathe first, a. u. 451 (June 28. a. d. 
1 059). He appi'intod Abu Bekr his successor. 
[Abu Bekk Ibn ’Ojiak.] He was buried 
at a place called Karbisah, Avliere a mosque 
was erected over his tomb. AUh(>iigb ’Ab- 
dullah exercised all the functions of royalty, 
he Avould never assume the titles, but con- 
tented himself with the name of f’akih (/. v. 
theologian), by A\bieb his followers de- 
signated liim. He was the founder of a 
dynasty which the African liistorians de- 
signate under various names, as Daulat 
Al-morabiUiri (the dynasty of the Almoru- 
vides); Daulat Al-mulaththimiu* (the dynasty 
of the wearers of the Aeil); and lastly, 
Daulat As-sanlnijiin, or the dynasty of the 
people of Sanhajah. It lasted until the year 539 
(A. D. 1144-5), A>hen the fifth and last sultan 
Tashefin Ibn ’Ali was deprived of his throne 
and his life by the Almohades. (Ibn Khal- 
dhun, Hist, of the Jhrhcrs', MwS. in Brit. Mus. 
No. 9575. fob ()5 ; Ibn Battutali, I/isf. of Ma- 
?'ovcOf MS. ; Mourn, Hist, dos Svbcranos Ma^ 
hometanos^ Lisbon, 1828, 4to. ; (\)nde, ii. 
24,5.; and f’asiri, Bib. Arab, IHsp. Esc. ii.) 

P. de a. 

’ABDULJ.ATI IBN ZOBEYR, siirnamed 
Abu Bekr, kbalif of Mecca, Avas born in 
the first >y;ar of the Hijra (a. d. (;22). His 
lather Zoheyr had been one of the companions 
of the Prophet, and had fought under his 
AvidoAV Ayeshah, at the battle of the camel. 
[’AykshahJ. He had likewise served in 
Africa under ’Abdullah Ibn Sa’d, and con- 
tributed to the victory of Yu’kubah. [’Ab- 
dullah Ibn Sa’d]. After the execution of 
Huseyii, son of ’Ali Ibn Abi Talib, who was 
put to death in a. u. 62 (a. d. 680), by 
the command of the kbalif Yezid, son of 
Mu’aAviyab, the inhabitants of Mecca and 
Medina revolted against that kbalif, and 
chose ’Abdullah Ibn Zobt*yr for their Imam, 
or leader. The historian At-tahari, cited by 
Major David Price, in his “ Chronological 
Retrospect of Moliammedan History,” (Lond. 
1811-21, vol. i. p. 4.36.) relates that Mu’awi- 
yah, the first kbalif of the house of Umeyyah, 

* From tatham, a triangular veil, or piece of cloth, 
with two hoh'h tor the eyes, with which the Berbers of 
the tribe ol Saiih.lj.ih u&cd to cover their faces. 
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knowing the ambitious disposition of ^Abdul- 
lah, and foreseeing that he would dispute 
the empire with his son and heir Yezid, had 
upon his death-bed recommended his de- 
struction. “ AVith respect to ’Abdullah, the 
son of Zobeyr,” said he, “ cease not to pursue 
him until thou hast destroyed him ; for while 
he lays his plans with the subtilty of the fox, 
he will assail thee with the fury of the lion, 
whenever he sees his opportunity.” No 
sooner, therefore, liad Yezid ascended the 
throne than he hastened to follow his father’s 
instructions, and sent against the rebel an 
army commanded by Moslem Ibn ’Okbah, 
who in the year 63 (a. d. 681) took Medina 
by storm, and put to death the chiefs of the 
insurrection. As the victorious general was 
proceeding to Mecca, to chastise ’Abdullah, 
lie was suddenly taken ill, and obliged to re- 
sign the command of the army into the hands 
of his lieutenant, Hossayn Ibn Nomayr, who 
arrived before that city in Sept. a. i>. 683. 
Disdaining to shut himself up within the w alls, 
’Abdullah led his army against tlie enemy; 
but his brother Mundhir having fallen early 
in the engagement, the people of Mecca were 
thrown into confusion, and ’Abdullah was 
reluctantly compelled to withdraw to the city, 
which was closely invested by the troops of 
the khalif. The Avails were battered by cata- 
pultae, and a huge stone falling on the sacred 
Ka’bah, demolished part of the building. We 
are told (Casiri, JJib, Arab. Hisp. JUsr. ii. 
8.) that during this siege the Arabs for the 
first time made use of the naftah, or Grecian 
fire, and that an iron globe, filled with that 
substance, set fire to the silken awning A\ hich 
covered the sanctuary of the Ka’bah, and re- 
duced it to ashes. The death of the khalif 
Yezid, which happened on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, A. I). 683, being made known at 
jMecca, ’Abdullah sent a nussenger to ap- 
prise Hossayn of it, and the siege of Mecca 
was raised, after it had lasted three months. 
Yezid was succeeded by his son, Mu’awiyah II., 
who reigned only forty-five days^ and Avas 
replaced by Merwan I., son of Al-hakcm, 
who died of the plague in August, a. d. 68.5. 
In the mean time the authority of ’Abdullah 
liad been recognised all through Arabia and 
’Irak, as well as in Egypt, and in other pro- 
vinces of the empire ; and nothing now re- 
mained to the khalif of the house of Umeyyah 
except Syria and Palestine. But ’Abdu-1- 
inalek, who had succeeded his father Merwan 
in the khalifate, was an abler ruler than any 
of his predecessors, and he swore that he 
would destroy the rebel or die in the attempt. 
Having left his capital Damascus at the head 
of considerable forces, he marched against 
Mos’ab Ibn Zobeyr, the brother of ’Abdullah, 
whom he defeated and put to death, near 
Kufah, of which city he was then governor. 
He then gained possession of that important 
city (Oct. A. D. 690), while his generals 
rc-cslablished his authority in other dis- 


tricts of ’Irak, and in Arabia and Egypt. 
This being accomplished, ’Abdu-l-malek re- 
solved upon pursuing his conquests and pene- 
trating into the Hejaz, where ’Abdullah Ibn 
Zobeyr was still powerful ; but some pressing 
business having recalled him to his capital, he 
entrusted to his general Hcjaj, the reduction 
of Medina and Mecca, the only cities which 
still sided Avith the rebel. Medina having 
been speedily reduced by means of the parti- 
sans whom he had within, Ilejaj proceeded 
to Mecca, which he closely invested. At 
first ’Abdullah defended himself with great 
courage, and repulsed the attacks of the 
enemy. His mother Asma, daughter of the 
khalif Abu Bekr, then ninety years old, 
shared the fatigues of the siege, and with her 
own hand administered refreshment to the 
soldiers at the breach. At last, after nine 
months’ siege, the want of provisions having 
brought on a dreadful famine, ’Abdullah’s fol- 
lowers began to abandon him, some submit- 
ting to Ilejaj, others making their escape to 
different parts of the Arabian peninsula. 
Even his tAvo sons, Hamzah and 1 labib, left 
him to his fate, and threw themselves on the 
mercy of the khalif. forsaken by all his 
friends, and seeing the enemy in possession 
of the city, ’Abdullah asked his mother’s ad- 
A’ice. “ Go and be killed,*’ said she, “ and 
thou wilt wear the crown of martyrdom.” 
“ I am not afraid of deatli,” replied ’Abdullah, 
“ but 1 fear decapitation.” “ What ! thou 
fool ! ” retorted his mother. “ Docs the 
slaughtered sheep feel the hand of the skin- 
ner?” ’Abdullah took an affectionate leave 
of his mother, and proceeding to the sanc- 
tuary of the Ka’bah, he passed the whole 
night in devotion. The ensuing day he armed 
himself, and having previously swallowed a 
pound of musk, in order that his body might 
be scented after his death, he put himself at 
the head of five of his companions, who con- 
sented to share his fate, and rushed upon the 
besiegers. After killing many of them with 
his own hand, he Avas overpoAvered and put 
to death. It is related ( Ad-diyarbekri, Gat. 
Hist.), that as he felt the blood trickle down 
his face, he repeated this verse of an Arabian 
poet — 

“ The blood of our wounds fulls not upon our hcfls, 
but upon our foot.” 

I'lie death of ’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr hap- 
pened on the 20th of September, a. d. 692. 
He w’as then seventy -two years of age, and had 
reigned nine years. He is said to have been 
exceedingly avaricious, which gave rise to the 
common proverb, “there never was a brave 
man who was not liberal until the times of 
’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr.” {Al-maVin, Hist. Sar. 
apud Erpenium, 62. ; Abu-l-fedii, Ann. Mtis, 
i. 412.; Ad-diyarbekri, Gen. Hist. MS.) 

P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-LATTIT, whose names, as 
given atlcngth by Wiistenfeld ( Gesch. tier Arab. 
Acrztr), arc, Abii Mohammed Abdu-l-lattif 
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Ben Yiisef Ben Mohammed Ben ’AH Ben 
Abi Si^'d Ibiui-l-Iebbad Muwafiku-d-di'n al- 
Baghdadi, was a celebrated Arabian phy- 
sician, historian, and traveller : he w^as born at 
Baghdad, in Rabi’, a. h. 557 (Febr. or March, 
A. D. 1162). His father, who w'as a learned 
expositor of the Koran, placed him under 
the care of the most eminent teachers at 
Baghdjid, with whom he made great progress 
in the study of philologj and philosophy. lie 
also attended the celebrated college at Bagh- 
dad founded by Midham al-Malek, called by 
Gibbon Mizam^ and ap])lied himself to alchemy 
and medicine. In the latter science he chiefly 
studied Ibn Siiia (Avicenna) ; hut the more 
he read of his writings, the more he disliked 
them. He went to Mosul, a. n. 585 (a. d. 
1189), where he obtained a professorship, 
and stayed one year. He then proceeded to 
Damascus, ^^he^c the Sultan Salahu-d-din 
(Saladin) had collected the most celebrated 
scholars of his time. After visiting Jeru- 
salem, he furnished himself with letters of 
introduction and repaired to Gairo, wlicre lie 
became acipiainted with the famous Musa 
Ibn IMaimun (Maimonides), of whom he 
gives a favourable character. When the 
truce was made for three years between 
Saladin and the Crusaders, a. ir. 588 (a. d. 
1192), he went to Jerusalem, and reecived 
from him an appointment of professor in the 
grand mos(iue at Damascus, which he retained 
till the death of that prince, A. it. 589 (a. i>. 
1198). He then obtained from his son and 
successor, AI-Malek Al-'aziz, a similar situ- 
ation at Cairo, vhioh he continued to hold 
after iVl-Malek Al-’ddel, the brother of Sa- 
ladin, had seized on the government of 
Kgypt, a. II. 595 (a. d. 1198). It was while 
he was himself in Kgypt, a. ii. 597-8 (a. d. 
1200-1), that tlie dreadful famine and pes- 
tilence occurred in that country, of wdiieh 
he has given so interesting an account in 
his “ Compendium of the History of Kg^jd.” 
(tract, ii. c. 23. p. 2 1 1. et seq.) See also Abii- 
1-feda, (jww. A/t/s/rm. iv. 183. 195.) and 
Reiske, {^Adnot. 134. 143.) and the horrors 
of which eciiial or exceed any thing of the 
kind in ancient or modern times. The famine 
was occasioned by the Nile not having risen 
to its usual height the year before, and it ex- 
tended over the whole of Egjpt. Besides 
the vices and crimes that usually prevail 
daring such calamities, the extent to wliich 
human flesh w as eaten is almost incredible. 
Children and grown up persons were seized 
and entrapped in all sorts of ways, and the 
food, w'hich was at first eaten from necessity, 
grew at last so palatable tliat it was cooked 
with spices and sauces of various kinds, and 
considered as a d(dicacy. The instances of 
children being. murdered and eaten by their 
own parents were so frequent, that, though 
the crime was punished by burning the 
offenders alive, it could not be prevented ; 
and the nearest relati^ es claimed as a right 


the bodies of their friends, saj ing that it was 
fitter they should be eaten by them than by 
strangers. The whole of these two chapters 
are well worth reading. ’ Abdu-l-lattif after- 
wards went to Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Aleppo, where he gained much reputation, 
not only as a lecturer, but also as a practical 
physician ; he also travelled about in Asia 
Minor. Lastly, he undertook the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but died on his w'ay thither, at 
Baghdad, on the 12th of Moharram, a. h. 629 
(Nov. 8. A. I). 1231), aged seventy-two lunar, 
or sixt}-nine solar years. His life was 
written by Ihii Abi Ossaybi’ah, in his “ Foun- 
tains of Information respecting the Classes 
of Ph} sleians,” (cap. .xv. s. 40.) wdth whom 
he had entered into a correspondence late 
in life, and whom he had promised to visit 
at Damascus at the time of his death. This 
life has been published separately, (Oxon. 
4to. 1808,) in vVrabic and Latin, ed. Jo. 
IMousley ; and it is translated into French by 
De 18aoy, and inserted in his edition of ’Ab- 
du-l-lattif. Like most of the great Arabic 
writers, 'Abdu-l-lattif appears to liave been a 
very voluminous author. Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah 
has preserved the titles of a hundred and 
sixty-six works written by him, of which 
nearly one fouith related to medical subjects; 
but of these only one has been published or 
translated, the “ C!ompemlinm of the History 
of Kgjpt.” '^i'his is an abridgment, by hini- 
self, of a larger w’ork on the same subject, 
and consists of tw o parts. The former con- 
tains six chapti rs, treating, 1. Of the General 
Character of Kgypt ; 2. Of Plants ; 3. Of 
Animals; 4. Of llie ancient Monuments; 5, 
Of Buildings and Ships ; 6. Of the Food of the 
Egyptians. The second part contains three 
chapters, treating, 1. Of the overflowing of 
the Nile ; 2, 3. Of tlie Years 597, 598 (a. d. 
1200, 1201.) /. c. the ycais of the famine 
mentioned above. Almost all of this work 
is extremely valuable, csp^-cially as the au- 
thor relates nothing hut what came uiukr 
his own personal observation, saying that 
“the eve is more worthy of credit than the 
ear.” One of the most remarkable passages 
in it, is that in which he speaks of the great 
number of inscriptions in an unknown cha- 
racter which were on the outside of the py- 
ramids ; an assertion of which the correctnc.^s 
has been doubted by many persons, on ac- 
count of the almost total silence of other tra- 
vellers and historians on the subject, but which 
has been defended by White, and especially 
by DeSacy, in their notes on the pa.«:sage. Of 
this work only a single manuscript is knowm 
to exist in Europe, w hich was brought from the 
East by PocoeUe, and is now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It w^as written at Cairo, 
A. H. 600 (a. I). 1 203), and is by some supposed 
to be tlie autograph of the author. Poc.ocke 
intended this work to be edited by his son, 
and accordingly a few’ pages were printed off, 
which are now exceedingly scarce. The de- 
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sign was interrupted by Pococke’s death, in 
and it was not till 1789 that an Arabic 
edition, by Professor White of Oxford, was 
published in 8vo. at Tiibingen, with a preface 
by Professor Paulus. Tliis edition contains 
neither translation nor notes, and was fol- 
lowed by another, in Arabic and Latin (4to. 
Oxon. 1800), edited also by White. Schnurrer 
{ISihlioth. Arab. s. 177. p. 15.3.) speaks rather 
disparagingly of this edition, and apparently 
with justice, as the notes are meagre and un- 
satisfactory, and the translation is often at 
\ariance with that by De Sacy. A German 
translation of not much value was published 
at Halle, 1790, 8vo. by Professor Wahl ; an 
English one was contemplated and advertised 
by White, which, however, never appeared. 
In 1810, De Sacy published a French trans- 
lation, ( Paris, 4to.) which is most valuable, not 
only for iiis own critical and explanatory 
notes, hut also on account of the scientific 
assistance afforded him by the most eminent 
zoologists and botanists of Paris. 'J’he per- 
sonal character of ’Abdud-lattif, as it appears 
in his work on Egypt, and also in his auto- 
biography inserted hy Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah, in 
his account of his life, shows itself in a very 
favourable light ; which is still further dis- 
played in a collection of moral and religious 
apophthegms preserved by his biographer. 
He also appears to have been a man of learn- 
ing, as, besides quoting Alexander Aphrodisi- 
ensis, Aristotle, Dioscorides, Galen, and Ni- 
colaus (probably Nicolaus Myrepsus), he 
wrote commentaries and epitomes of several 
works of Aristotle, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, 
and Galen. W. A. G. 

*ABDU-Ii-MA’AL'I is the translator of 
an Arabic work on geography into the Per- 
sian language. The original work is entitled 
** Masahat ul Ardh,” or “ Measurement of the 
Earth.” The Persian translation is consider- 
ably abridged. (D’Herbelot, Bib. Or.) D. F. 

’ABIHJ-L-MALEK IBN ABHAR AL- 
KENA'NI, a Christian physician and pro- 
fessor of medicine at Alexandria, w'ho is said 
by Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah (cap. vii. s. 4.) to have 
been persuaded by ’Abdu-l-’aziz ll)n Mer- 
w;in, the governor of Egypt, to embrace 
Islam, about a. ir. 70 (a. i>. (589). W, A. G. 

’ABDIJ-L-MALEK IBN HABIB AS- 
SOLAMF, surnamed A 1)0 Merwan, a cele- 
brated divine and historian, was born at Cor- 
dova, A. D. 801. His grandfather Habib, 
who belonged to the Arabian tribe of Solaym, 
w-as originally from Africa, but he crossed 
over to Spain soon after the conquest of that 
country by Miisa, and settled in Cordova. 
*Abdu-l-maIek showed from his early youth a 
great aptitude for learning. Having left Spain 
for the East, in order to receive instruction in 
theology, he met at Medina, the celebrated 
Inuim Miilik Ibn Ans, with whom he formed 
an intimacy, and under whose tuition he made 
great progress. On his return to Spain he 
began to preach the religious doctrines of that 
78 


theologian [Ma'i^tk Ibn Ans], and contri- 
buted to the establishment of the Malekite 
sect in Spain, and the rejection of that of Al- 
auza’i, [’ Ani>ir-R-RAHMAN Al-auza’i,] which 
event, according to the best authorities, took 
place under the reign of Al-hakem 1., third 
sultan of Cordova of the dynasty of Umeyyah, 
which lasted from a. ii. 180 to 206. ’Ahdu-1- 
malck is said to have written upwards of one 
thousand volumes, upon various subjects, 
among which his account of the conquest of 
Spain by the Arabs, “ Dhikr-fatahi-l-andalus,” 
and his history of the sultans of Cordova, are 
the most valuable. A copy of these two works, 
and several other treatises on various subjects, 
are in the Bodleian Library. (Marsh. No. 288.) 
A work by him on the advantages of the sect 
of Mjilik, entitled “ Al-wadehatu fi mad’ 
hebi Miilik,” (“Clear Demonstration on the 
Sect of Miilik”), is greatly praised by Moham- 
medan writers. He wrote likewise a history 
of the tribe of Koraysh, in live-and-twenty 
volumes; a life of Mohammed, in twenty-two; 
and a philosophical work, “ On the Manners 
and (bistoms of Nations,” in eight parts, or 
books. Ills works on medicine, astrology, 
jurisprudence, the art of war, horsemanship, 
&c. w’ere equally voluminous, as may be seen 
in Casiri, {Bib. Arab. Hisp. JEsc. ii. 107. ) ’Ab- 
du-l-malek Ibn Habib died in the month of 
Ramadhan, a. h. 2.38 (March or April, a. d. 
853), or, according to Adh-dhobi, in the month 
of Dhi-l-hajjah, 239 (May, a. d. 854), and not, 
as Casiri has erroneously stated, in a. n. 289. 

P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-MALEK IBN IITSIIA'M IBN 
AYU'B AL-HIMYARI', surnamed Abu 
Mohammed, a celebrated Arabian poet and 
historian, was born at Cairo in the latter half 
of the eighth century of our mra. He was the 
author of several works which were held in 
great estimation by his contemporaries : such 
as, a genealogical history of the tribe of 
Himyar and its kings, and a history of the 
Mohammedan prophet, and of his w^ars with 
the infidel tribes of Arabia, entitled “ Seyrat 
rasfil-illali ” (“ The Life of the Messenger of 
the God ”), which is in the Leyden library. 
No. 1904. This latter work was comnienteil 
upon by a Spanish Arab, named Abii-l-kasini 
As-sobayli. According to the historian Ibn 
Khallckan, who gives the life of Ibn Ilisluim 
in his Biograjihical Dictionary, that author 
died on the 13tb day of Rabi’, the second of 
the year 218 (7 May, a. i). 8.33). (Abii-l- 
feda. An. Musi. ii. 151. ; Ibn Khallckan, Bioq. 
J^fcf.) V. de G. 

’ABDU-L-MALEK IBN K ATTAN, or 
KOTTAN AL-FETIRP, governor of Spain 
under the khalifs, was appointed to succeed 
’Abdu-r-ralimari Al-ghiifeki, who fell at the 
great battle fought between the Arabs and 
the Franks under Charles Martel, in the 
neighbourhood of Tours (Oct. a. d. 732). 
[’Abdu-r-rahman Al-ohafeki.] ’Abdii-l- 
malek crossed over to Spain from Africa in 
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Ramadhiin, a. h. 1 14 (Nov. a. i>. 732), and led 
various expeditions against the Christians of 
Asturias, as well as against the Franks, from 
which he invariably returned victorious. 
Being, however, a man of a cruel disposition, 
and excessively rigorous in his judginents, he 
gave offence to some powerful tribes, who 
rose in arms against him, and deposed him, in 
Ramadhan, a. h. 116 (Nov. a. d. 734). ^flmy 
appointed in his room ’Okbah lbnii-1-hejaj 
As-seiuli, whose nomination was shortly aftm* 
confirmed by the khalif. ’Abdu-l-malek is 
said to have borne his misfortunes \vith great 
fortitude, although he did not relimjuish the 
hope of regaining his power. An opport»inity 
soon presented itself. ’Okbah having been 
summoned to Africa, to assist the Moslems of 
that country in their wars with the Berbers 
(a. i£. 118), ’Abdu-l-malek, who was then 
on the frontiers of France, hastened to (W- 
dova, and took possession of the government. 
But on the return of ’Okbah, who, after de- 
;lfeating the Berbers in several sanguinary 
^ Encounters, hastened back to Spain (a. n. 120), 
^bdul-l-inalek was deserted by his friends, 
tnd obliged to throw himself on the mercy of 
his rival, w ho not only generously spared his 
life, but entrusted lum w ith the government 
Barcelona, and the command of the troops 
the French frontier. ’Okbah liad soon rea- 
to repent of his clemency towards ’Abdii- 
lalek. In the month of Safar, 123 (Dec. or 
^an. 740), that ambitious chieftain, taking 
d vantage, of the partial discontent produced 
ly some salutary reforms whicli ’Okbah had 
lade in the army, marched upon Cordova at 
le head of his troops, deposed ’Okbah, and 
soon after had him secretly put to death. 
Having thus rid himself of his rival, ’Abdu- 
l-malek despatched an embassy to the khalif 
Hisham, informing him of what had occurred, 
describing his predecessor in office as a man 
totally unfit for the administration of affairs 
in the Peninsula, and requesting his own ap- 
pointment to the office, to which he pretended 
to have been called by the voice of the people. 
Ill the meantime he devoted all his attention 
to introduce order into the administration, 
and he raised a considerable army for the 
purpose of invading France, and avenging 
the death of his eountryincn who had perislied 
seven years before at Tours. But whilst lie 
was preparing for the execution of his pro- 
ject, his arms were suddenly diverted by a 
formidable rebellion of the Berbers, wdio, no 
less anxious than their African brethren to 
shake off the yoke of the Arabs, and to obtain 
a fair portion of the conquest which they had 
helped to effect, rose in arms in every corner 
of the Peninsula, and appointed a king of 
their own nation. At the news of this rising 
’Abdu-l-malek marched against the rebels; 
hut having fallen into an ambush, his army 
was completely destroyed, and he had the 
greatest difficulty in escaping. Another army 
which he raised had a similar fate ; and 
7y 


’Abdu-l-malek, perceiving that the insur- 
rection was dally spreading, and that he 
could no longer take the field against the 
Berbers, called in the aid of a Syrian general, 
named Balj Ibn Bashr, who with 12,000 
W'arriors of his nation was at the time waging 
war with the Berbers of Africa. He accord- 
ingly sent him a message, requesting him to 
cross over to Spain w ith his troops and assist 
him in the siilijection of the Berbers, pro- 
mising as a reward for his services that all 
the spoil taken from the enemy should be 
distributed among his soldiers. Fearing, how- 
ever, lest his allies should feel inclined to take 
np their abode in the Peninsula, and Balj 
should be tempted to dispute the command 
of the country with him, ’Abdu-l-malek 
stipulated that after the entire j)acifieation of 
Spain, they should all return to Africa. 
These conditions being agreed upon, an<l 
hostages being delivered on each side, Balj 
crossed the strait with his Syrians, and landed 
at Algesiras. He was there joined by ’Abdu- 
l-malek at the head of his forces ; and the 
two generals marched against the Berbers, 
wlioni they defeated in several battles and 
reduced to submission. When the services of 
Balj were no longer recpiired, ’Abdu-l-malek 
called upon him to fulfil his promise and 
sail for Africa ; Balj refused to comply witli 
this request, under \arious i>ret(‘xts, and at 
last openly aimed at depriving* A hdu-l-malek 
of the command. Having obtained posses- 
sion of his person by treason, he confined 
him in one of the dungeons of tlie palace of 
Mugheyth at Cordova, and shortly after, at 
the instigation of some of his friends, wlio 
were the personal enemies of ’ Abdu-I onialek, 
he had him executed outside the walls of 
Cordova, in the montli of l)hi-l-ka’dab, 
A.H. 123 (Sept, or Oct. A.i>. 741). ’Abdu-l- 
malek leR two sons, named Kattan and 
IJmeyyah, who after their father’s death 
took up arms against Ba^j. He was ninety 
years old when he died. (Al-makkari, A/o- 
hamincdan Dynasties ; U Art de verifier les 
Dates, ii. 324. ; Casiri, 13ih. Arab. Hisp. Esc. 
ii. 78. ; (k)iide, lltsf. dc la Dom. i. 3.'}.) 

P. dc 

’ABDIT-L-MALEK IBN KORKYB AL- 
BA'HELr, more generally known by liis 
patron} mic Al-asina’i, a celebrated Moham- 
medan doctor, w^as bom at Basrah, a. 11 . 122 
(a. u, 739—10.), under the khalifate of His- 
lulm, son of ’Abdu-l-malek. Having in his 
early youtli gone to Baglidad, lie devoted 
himself to the cultivation of literature in 
general, but chiefly to the study of divinity 
and law, on wdiich he wrote several works, 
which were much esteemed. He excelled 
principally in his knowledge of grammar, 
and the works of ancient poets, and was 
gifted with such a prodigious memory that, 
according to Ibn Khallekun, he knew by 
heart upwards of 1 G,000 poems. A work of 
his, entitled ‘‘Ossulu-l-kelum” (“the Founda- 
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tions ofthe $peedi **y, liiVhklf he laid down 
the'rule^ oi true eloquence, bailing attracted 
‘ the notice of. Harun Ar-xti^id, he ^as sum- 
moned to the presence of tbe ’Wialif, re- 
T^arded him with a large sum of money, ^d 
chose him for his preceptor. Al-asma’i died 
at Baghdad, a.h. 206 (a.d. 821-2.)i ih the 
88th year of bis age. He left upwards of thirty 
different works, chiefly on the manners and 
customs of the ancient Arabs : he “wrote 
treatises on horses, on camels, on sheep, on 
tents, on the life of the desert, &c. The ce- 
lebrated romance Of “ Antar,” which contains 
undoubtedly the best picture of Arab life, 
has been attributed to him. ( Ibn Khallekiin, 
JSiog. Dirt ; llaji Khalfhh, /Jid/. Diet, sub 
voce Ossul ; Ibnu-l-athir, Moham. Hist. MS.) 

P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-MALEK IBN-MERWA'N, 
surnamed Abu-I-walid, fifth khaiif of the 
house of Umcyyali, in the East, succeeded 
his father Merwan I. in A. ii. 65 (a. n. 685). 
When he ascended the throne, the vast do- 
minions of the khalifs were, through rebellion 
and other causes, confined to the limits of 
Syria and Palestine, Kufah was in the hands 
of Mokhtar Ibn Abi ’Obeydah and the Shiites, 
or partisans of ’Ali, who, upon the death of 
his son lluseyn, in a. d. 630, [ITuseyn Tun 
Ali,] had risen to revenge his death. The 
Azrakians, or followers of Niifi’ Ibii Azrak, 
had established themselves in the provinces 
of Pars, Kerman, and Aliwiiz ; whilst the 
whole of Arabia and the rich district of Kho- 
rilssdn obeyed ’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr, "who 
had assumed at Mecca the titles of khaiif and 
imam, or leader of the Moslems. [’ Audullaii 
Ibn ZoBEYii.] Yet such were the abilities 
or tlie superior fortune of ’ Abdu-l-malek that, 
within eight years after ascending the throne, 
he triumphed successively over all his enemies, 
and re-established the authority of his family 
over the Moliammedan world. In the early 
part of the year 66 (a. d. 686) an army 
under the command of 'Obeydullah Ibn Zey- 
yad, one of ’Abdu-l-iiiaick’s ablest generals, 
invaded the territory of Kiifah. Mokhtar ad- 
vanced to oppose him, and a battle ensued, in 
which the troops of the khaiif were defeated, 
and their general killed. At the news of this 
disaster ’Abdu-l-malek in person left Da- 
mascus, and marched against Mokhtar at the 
head of a powerful army. He had, how ever, 
proceeded only a short distance when he re- 
ceived the iiitelUgence that his kinsman 
’Amru Ibn Su’d, whom he had left in com- 
mand of Damascus, had openly revolted 
against his authority. Immediately return- 
ing, ’Abdu-l-malek laid siege to that city, 
which ’Amru surrendered on condition of 
beitig pardoned and his life being spared; 
but, although ’Abdu-l-malek promised upon 
his oath that no injury would be done to him, 
’Amru was put to death. In the mean time 
dissension and civil war broke out among the 
leaders of the insurrection. Mokhtar, the 
80 
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rebel of Kufah, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of ’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr, 
this chief sent against him his own brother 
Mos’ab, who defeated him, put him to death, 
and took possession of Kufah (March, A. d. 
687).' About the same time Muhallib Ibn^Abi 
SofVah, a general in the service of ’Abdullah 
Ibn Zobeyr, marched against the Azrakians, 
defeated them in several encounters, and 
deprived them of their conquests in the 
Ahwaz. 

Encouraged by the division of his enemies, 
’Abdu-l-malek, who saw wdth anxiety and 
fear the gradual aggrandisement of ’Abdullah 
Ibn Zobeyr, resolved upon striking a decisive 
blow% and he marched upon Kufah with a con- 
siderable force. Mos’ab met him, hut his 
army was completely routed, and himself taken 
prisoner, and beheaded (Oct. a.i>. 690). ’Ab- 
du-l-malek then made his triumphal entry 
into Kiifah, and received the unanimous sub- 
mission of the people. The historian Ta- 
bari relates that whilst the khaiif was seated 
in the great hall of the palace of AbuWakkas 
at Kufah to receive the congratulations of the 
citizens, the head of the unfortunate Mos’ab 
was laid before him. One of the bystanders, 
being unable to suppress his feelings, ex- 
claimed, “ In tills very hall have I beheld the 
head of the imam Huseyn, son of Ali, laid at 
the feet of ’Obeydullah Ibn Zeyj ad. I have 
also seen the head of ’Obeydullah at the feet 
of Mokhtar ; and that of Mokhtar at the feet 
of ^los’ab. I now perceive the head of 
Mos’ab at the feet of the commander of the 
Faithful. May this be the last instance which 
I live to witness a reverse so fatal and 
instructive !” ’Abdu-l-malek was touched by 
the words, and he ordered the palace imme- 
diately to be razed to the ground. 

The attention of ’Abdu-l-inalek was next 
directed towards Khorassan, where a noble 
Arab, named Ibn Hiizem, commanded in tlie 
name of ’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr, the khaiif at 
Mecca. Having bribed one of his principal 
officers, named Wakil, to whom he promisi'd 
the government of that province, if he would 
rid him of Ibn llazcm, Wakil rose against his 
general, surprised and killed him, and sent 
his head to Damascus (a. d. 691). Similar 
proposals were then made to IMuhallib, the 
governor of Ahwjiz, w ho w as still carr;ying on 
Avar against the Azrakians, on behalf of his 
master ’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr. ’Abdu-l-malek 
promised him oblivion of the past, and faAmur 
ibr the future, provided he would immediately 
submit to his authority. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and Muhallib having thenceforAvard 
prosecuted the war in the khaiif s name, suc- 
ceeded, after exterminating the leaders of the 
Azrakian insurrection, in reducing the whole 
of Persia under the SAvay of ’Abdu-l-malek. 

’Abdullah Ibn Zob'*yr still maintained him- 
self as an independent sovereign at Mecca,, 
and ’Abdu-l-malek decided upon having him 
removed at any risk. The command of his 
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army was entrusted to Hajiy Ibn Yusuf, a man 
sprung from the lowest ranks, who, it is said, 
owed his appointment solely to the circum- 
stance of having recently dreamt that he was 
employed in stripping off the skin of ’Ab- 
dullah Ibn Zobeyr. Ilaj^ was completely 
successful. After defeating the troo^ of ’Ab- 
dullah in several encounters, he besieged the 
rebel in his capital ; and in the month of Ju- 
mada the first, of the seventy-third year of the 
Hijra (Sept. a. d. 692), ’Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr 
met with a glorious death among the ranks of 
the assailants. [’Abdullah Ibn Zobuyr, 11a- 
j \ j. J ’ Abdu-l-inalek now turned his attention 
towards the extension of his empire. The 
infidel king of Cahul, having refused to pay 
the customary tribute, vhis kingdom was in- 
vaded and overrun by ’Abdu-r-rahman Ibn 
Mohammed. Feuds which soon broke out 
between that general and Hajaj retarded the 
conquest of the invaded territory. ’Abdu-1- 
malck died at Damascus towards the middle of 
tile month of Shawwal, a. h. 86 (Oct. a.d. 70.5), 
after a reign of twenty-one years, one month, 
and fourteen days. He was then sixty years 
old. He left several sons, four of whom en- 
jf)yed the khalifate in succession, viz. Walid, 
Suleyman, Yezid,andHisham. ’Abdu-l-raalek 
was not wanting in good qualities. lie w’a.s 
brave, upright in his judgments, and very 
strict in performing all the duties of religion. 

1 le i)romotcd knowledge in his dominions by 
causing the works of Persian poets to be 
translated into Arabic. He was the first who 
reduced the precious metals to a standard, and 
established a regular coinage. He was ex- 
ceedingly avaricious, and the surname of 
Ilashahu-l-hajarah (“ sweat of the stone ”) was 
given him by his enemies. (As-soyutti, Hint, 
of the Khalifs, MS. in Brit. Mus. No. 7324. ; 
Al-makin, Hist. Sar. translated by Erpen- 
nius, p- 59. etseq. ; Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi. i. 
p. 357. et seq. ; Price, Chronological Retrospect 
of Mohammedan History, London, 1811-21, 
i. 429. et seq.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-MALEK IBN MOHAMMED, 
surnamed Ibn Sahibi-s-salat, was an eminent 
writer of Arabian Spain, of whom little is 
known, except that he belonged to the tribe of 
Lakhm, w'as a native of Beja in Estremadura, 
and resided at Seville. He seems to have lived 
about the end of the twelfth century of the 
Christian sera. He wrote an excellent history 
of the establishment of the Almohades in 
Spain, and of their wars with the Almora- 
vides, which is full of detail, and show s the 
author to have been a man of uncommon 
learning and sound judgment. It consisted 
of several volumes, of which the second, con- 
taining the narrative of events from a.h. 554 
to 568 (a. D. 1159 — 1172), is in the Bodleian 
library (Marsh. 433.) Ibn Sahibi-s-salat 
means “ the son of the master of the public 
prayers,” and ’ Abdu-l-malek was so surnamed 
because one of his ancestors had been imam, 
or leader of the public prayers. There is an 
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abrid^ieht of * Abdu-l-mal'ek’s history, by an 
author named Abu-l-modhaffer Ahmed Ibn 
'’Abdillah Ibn ’OmayTah Al-makhzfimj, a 
native of Valencia in Spain, who lived al^ut 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

P. de O. 

’ ABDU-L-ldALEK II., IBN NU'H, ninth 
and last sultan of Khorassan, of the race 
or dynasty of the Samanides, succeeded 
his brother Mansur, in the month of Safar, 
A. H. 389 (Jan. or Feb. a. d. 988). Mansur 
having been dethroned and deprived of 
sight by his prime minister, Fayk, and a 
Turcoman named Bektuzun, who was the 
general of his armies, ’Abdu-l-malek was 
easily prevailed upon to assume the supreme 
command, although in reality the tw'o indi- 
viduals above mentioned reigned in his name. 
Soon after *Abdu-l-malek’s accession to the 
throne, his dominions w ere invaded by Seyfu- 
d-daulah Mahmud, son of Sebekteghin, king 
of Ghiznah, who had long coveted the rich 
district of Khorassan. As the recent vio- 
lence of the two chiefs furnislicd him n 
favourable opportunity of disguising his own 
ambitious designs, Mahmud declared war 
against ’Ahdu-l-malek, and under the pre- 
text of avenging the cause of the dethroned 
sovereign, invaded Khorassan at the head 
of a formidable army, and encamped in 
the vicinity of Meru Slmjahun, or Meru of 
the kings, the ancient capital of that pro- 
vince. He was there met by Fajk and 
Bektuzun, who, in their sovereign's name, 
made some overtures towards the accommo- 
dation of their differences. Mahmud at first 
seemed disposed to accept peace ; but, of- 
fended at some appearance of disrespect on 
the part of Fayk, he broke off the negotiation. 
A battle ensued, which terminated in favour 
of Mahmud. ’Abdu-l-malek and Fayk fled 
to Bokhara ; Bektuzun went to Nisapur, but 
after remaining there for a few days, he also 
joined his sovereign at Bokhsira. Being un- 
able to contend with the superior forces of 
Malunud, Bektuzun advised ’Abdu-l-malek 
to request the assistance of Eylek-khan, king 
of Turkestan, to whom a message w'as ac- 
cordingly sent, inviting him to Khorassan. 
I^eaving his capital, Kashghar, the Turkish 
king, directed his march upon Bokhara, de- 
claring that the expedition had been under'- 
taken for the relief of ’Abdu-l-inalek. On his 
entering that city (Oct. 21. A. d. 999), the first 
object of Eylek-khan was to secure the person 
of that unfortunate monarch, who had ab- 
sconded on his arrival, but who soon fell into 
he hands of his adversary, and was sent in irons 
to the city of Orkund, where he ended his days 
in captivity. 'Abdu-l-malek Ibn Nuh was the 
last prince of the family of Saman ; for al- 
though his son Abu Ibrahim Isma’il, who 
lad escaped from Bokhara on the entrance of 
Eylek-khan, continued for nearly six years 
to wage war against the usurper, at the head 
of a handful of followers, he never recovered 
u 



Vr^ to the establishment of the family of 
Umeyyah m Spmn, was horn at Damascus 
about the beginning of the second century of 
ihe Hijra (a. d. 718-19), He was the son of 
'Omar, and the grandson of the khalif Mer- 
wan Ibn Al-hakem. When the ’Abb^sides 
first appeared in Syria, ’Abdu-l-malek, who 
was then residing in that country, fled to 
Egypt •, but not considering himself secure 
there, he soon after (a.d. 757) embarked for 
Spain, where he arrived accompanied by ten 
men of his kindred. He there found his 
relative, ’Abdu-r-rahman Ibn Mii’awiyah, 
who the year before had wrested that coun- 
try from the hands of the ’ Abbiissides. ’Abdu- 
l-malek was received by him with great re- 
spect ; and, as he was a man of experience, 
and had filled offices of trust under the kha- 
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thou 

j he strack him with 

his sword, and the youth fell dead at bis feet 
► f to his tent his own friend^ 

and relatnres, and, in sight of the hloodv 
corpse, addressed them thus : — “ Are we 
come here from the East, and hare we un- 
dergone so many dangers and privations, to 
be now so sparing of our lives ? Let us cast 
away the scabbards of our good swords, and 
perish rather than be vanquished.” He then 
placed himself at the head of his forces, and, 
charging the rebels, gained a complete vic- 
tory. After the battle was over, ’Abdu-r- 
rahman, who had left Cordova at the head of 
his army, came up ; and was so pleased with 
’Abdu-l-malek’s gallant behaviour, that he 
conferred on him new honours, assigned him 
a large pension out of his treasury, and asked 
for one of his daughters in marriage for his 
eldest son Hisham, who succeeded him on 
the throne. ’Abdu-1-malck continued to be 


lifs of his family, ’Abdu-r-rahman gave him 
the government of Seville, appointing also 
one of his sons, named ’Omar, to that of 
Moror. In the wars which ’Ahdu-r-rahman 
had to maintain against Ibn Mughith, Al- 
fatemi, and other generals of the khalif 
Ya’kub Al-mansxir, of the bouse of ’Abbas, 
who at different times landed in Spain and 
attempted to reduce that country under the 
sway of the Beni ’Abbas, ’Abdu-l-malek was 
of great service to his master, and by his 
talents and personal bravery succeeded in 
giving him the victory over his enemies. 
[’Abdu-h-rahma'n I.] In a. ii. 151 (a, i>. 
768) a general insurrection of the Ara- 
bian tribes of Yemen, which had settled in 
Spain, threatened destruction to ’Abdu-r- 
rahman and his empire. The rebels, about 
thirty thousand in number, after committing 
great ravages in the neighbourhood of Se- 
ville, where ’Abdu-l-malek was at the time, 
took up a strong position near Carmona, with 
a view to intercept the communication with 
Cordova, and prevent ’Abdu-r-rahman from 
marching to the assistance of his general. 
Having left a small garrison in Seville, 
’Abdu-l-malek marched with the remainder 
of his forces against the rebels. When he 
arrived within a short distance of the enemy’s 
camp, ’Abdu-l-malek sent Ummeyah, one of 
his sons, with a body of light cavalry for the 
purpose of reconnoitring. Umeyyah, who 
had little experience, having suddenly come 
up with a party of the enemy, charged them, 
and pursued them within sight of their 
tents; but a large body of cavalry having 
advanced to their assistance, he was obliged 
to wheel round and fly with all speed towards 
his father’s camp. When ’Abdu-l-malek 
saw his son flying before the enemy, his in- 
dignation was roused to the highest pitch. 
“Coward I” said he, “how earnest thou to 
abandon the post entrusted to thy care ? The 
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the zealous servant of ’Abdu-r-rahman, as 
well as the most inveterate enemy of the 
Beni ’Abbas. Perceiving that notwith- 
standing the separation of Spain from the 
East, and the establishment in that country of 
a hostile dynasty, it was still the custom in 
Spain to pray for the reigning khalif ’Abu 
Ja’far Al-raansiir, in his capacity of imam, 
or ecclesiastical head of the Mohammedan 
congregation, he advised his sovereign to 
forbid those prayers ; but, as ’Abdu-r-rahintin 
hesitated to adopt a measure which might 
alienate his subjects, he came up to him with 
a dagger in his hand, and said, “ If thou 
refuse to comply with my request, I shall 
destroy myself in thy presence.” Upon which 
’Abdu-r-rahman, moved by his determination, 
and not choosing to lose so zealous a ser- 
vant, gave the orders ; and from* that day the 
khalif’s name was no longer proclaimed from 
the pulpits of the mosques in Spain. The 
year of ’Abdu-l-malek’s death is not stated ; 
but it is probable that he died before a. h. 1 72 
(a. I). 788), the year of ’Abdu-r-rahman’s 
death. (Al-makkari, Mohammedan Dynas- 
ties; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Disp. Esc. ii. 31.; 
Conde, Jdist. de la Dorn. i. 198.) P. de G. 

’ABDIJ-L-MA'LIK, fourth sultan of 
Western Africa, of the dynasty called by the 
Arabian writj^rs Ash-shorafa al-awaliun, or 
the first sherifs, to distinguish them from 
another more recent dynasty, known as the 
sherifs of Tafilelt (Ash-shorafa al-fileliun), 
was born at Fez, about the beginning of the 
16th century of our ajra. After the death of 
’Abdullah, the second sultan of that dynasty 
(1574), his son, Mohammed IT., sumamed 
Al-aswad, or “ the Black,” and Al-muntasscr 
(the assisted by God), who was ’Abdu- 
1-malik’s nephew, succeeded to the throne 
of Western Africa. No sooner however 
had he assumed the command, than imi- 
tating the ferocious policy of his prede- 
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cessors he put to death his uncle ’Abdu>l- 
mumen, and all his relatives >vho happened 
to be in Marocco at the time. ’Abdu-1- 
malik fled to Algiers, whence he despatched a 
messenger to Philip II. of Spain, imploring 
his help, and promising to acknowledge him 
as his liege lord, in the event of liis taking 
possession of the dominions of his nephew. 
On the refusal of Philip to aid him in his 
enterprise, 'Abdu-l-malik applied to the 
grand signior, from whom he obtained a body 
of 3000 infantry, with permission to raise as 
many as he could in Algiers and other towns 
of his African dominions. With this small 
force, added to some levies which his brother 
A hmed had raised in the province of Telemsan, 
*Abdu-l-malik boldly marched on Fez. He 
was met near that city by his nephew Mo- 
hammed, at the head of a considerable army. 
Mohammed was defeated with great loss, 
and being finally expelled from his domi- 
nions, he took refuge at the court of Sebastian, 
king of Portugal (157(5). This youthful and 
chivalrous prince, uho wished for nothing 
so ardently as an opportunity to invade 
Africa, immediately profi^cred his aid to 
Mohammed, and undertook to replace him on 
his throne, for which he began to make im- 
mense preparations. The news of this ar- 
mament having reached Marocco, ’Abdu-1- 
nuilik offered to make over to Sebastian that 
portion of his territory which was contiguous 
to the Portuguese dominions in Africa, on 
condition that he would abandon the exiled 
monarch j but Sebastian indignantly rejected 
the offer, and having sent forward the de- 
throned sovereign to collect his partisans, 
set sail from Lisbon, and landed at Arsila on 
the 10th of July, 1578, and was soon after 
joined hy Mohammed at the head of a small 
body of cavalry. Instead, however, of pene- 
trating at once into the enemy’s country, 
eighteen days were lost in deliberating on 
the best plan of operation. It was at last 
resolved to undertake the siege of I..arache, a 
fortified city about twenty miles from Arsila. 
In the mean time ’Abdu-l-malik had made 
ample preparation for the defence of his 
kingdom ; and although he w as suffering 
under an acute disease, which soon after 
caused his death, he hastened to the shore in 
a litter. His army, which was greatly su- 
perior in numbers to the Portuguese, was 
soon increased by the arrival of fresh levies, 
which his brother Ahmed, governor of Fez, 
brought to his assistance. &termined upon 
opposing the passage of the Portuguese at 
the river Luk (the Lix of Ptolemy, iv. i., and 
the Lixus of Pliny, v. i.) on their way to La- 
rache, ’Ahdu-l-malik posted his troops at the 
only ford in the neighbourhood. Perceiving, 
however, that Sebastian, by the advice of his 
Moorish ally, had desisted from his former 
project, and was now trying to reach Larache 
by a more circuitous route, he crossed the river 
himself and offered him battle in the plain of 
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Alcasarquivir, near a spot called Al-kantarah 
OP “ the Bridge,” by the natives. At first the 
Christian cavalry, unable to withstand the 
shock of the Moors, gave way in great 
disorder ; but the ground thus lost was soon 
recovered by the intrepidity of Sebastian, 
who, placing himself at the head of a chosen 
body of infantry, charged the enemy with 
great fury, and drove them back on their 
artillery. At this juncture ’Abdu-l-malik 
mounted a horse, drew his sabre, and leading 
a body of cavalry, chiefly composed of 
Spanish Moriscos, made a desperate charge 
on the centre of the Portuguese army, which, 
being mostly composed of raw levies, was 
thrown into disorder. Greater resistance 
was offered on the right and left wings 
where the German and Spanish auxiliaries 
fought, but the rout soon became general, 
and the Moors remained masters of the field. 

This battle, which was fought on the 4th 
of August, 1578, has become memorable for 
the death of the three kings who were en- 
gaged in the action, owing to which cireum- 
stance it is still called, in Africa, Wak’ah 
thalathi-l-moluk, or “ the battle of the three 
kings.” Sebastian fell into the hands of some 
Arabs, mIio, being ignorant of his rank, put 
him to death. His ally. Mohammed, escaped 
from the field of battle, but he was drowned 
in attempting to pass a river. ’Abdu-1-maIik 
died during the action, exhausted by the 
fatigue of the day. By his express order 
his death was carefully concealed from his 
troops, that they might not lose courage. 
He was succeeded by his brother Ahmed. 
The Spanish and Portuguese historians of 
the lime have called this king Muley Moloe, 
taking as a part of his name the w’ord 
“ Muley,” which means “ my lord,” a title 
of honour which all the sherifs of Africa 
were, and are still, in the habit of prefixing 
to their names. (Chenier, Recherches His- 
toriques sur les Maure.% Paris, 1787, 8vo. 
vol. iii. p. 329. ; Graberg de Hemso, Specchio 
Geograjico e Statistico delV Imperio ai Ma- 
roeo, Genoa, 1834, 8vo. p. 263; Mesa, Jor- 
nada de Don Sebastian a Africa.') P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-MA'LIK, surnamed Al-modh- 
affer (the Victorious), succeeded his father 
Abu ’ A'mir Al-mansur, in the office of Hajih, 
or prime minister to Hishdm II. of Cordova. 
Al-mansur having died A. h. 392 (a. d. 1002), 
on his return from an expedition to Galicia, 
Hlsham, who seems to have been as weak in 
mind as he was in body, entrusted to his son 
’Abdu-l-malik the entire management of 
affairs, whilst he himself led a life of de- 
bauchery in his harem. ’Abdu-l-malik had 
during the lifetime of his father greatly dis- 
tinguished himself bj his courage in the wars of 
Africa and Spain ; but he had neither the 
virtues nor the abilities of that hero. In his 
time the Mohammedan empire of Spain, 
which through the exertions of Al-mansfir 
had been raised to power and splendour, be- 
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the Cihrlstiwig of Ga- 
•awi *«d Amuik In a. d. 1005 he pene- 
Leon, ^111011 he took and 
>uifiroyed : but he vras unable to retain his 
C^questa. ’Abdu-*l*inalik died in the month 
of Sa&r, a. h, 899 (Oct a. d. 1008), on his 
return from a campaign against Sancho 
Garces, Count of Castile. Some writers say 
that he was poisoned ; others, that he died of a 
quinsy. He was succeeded in the ofiftce of Hajib 
by his brother,* Abdu-r-rahman. (Conde, 
Hist de la Dorn, i. 550. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. 
Hisp. Esc. ii. 202.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-L-MA'LIK IBN MOHAMMED, 
surnamed Abu Mansur Ath-tha’lebi, was 
born at Nisapur, a. h. 350 (a. d. 961-2.). Ibn 
Khallekan, who mentions him in his “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” gives no other account 
of him, except that he dealt in fox-skins, for 
which reason he was surnamed Ath-tha’lebi, 
the word “ tha’leb ” meaning a fox. To judge, 
however, from his writings, most of which 
are still preserved in our libraries, it would 
appear that his trade did not interfere with 
his literary pursuits. His principal works 
are these : ** Yatimatu-d-dahr f i mahaseni 
ahli-l-’asr ” (“ the Unique Pearl of the Time; 
on the Excellences of the People of the 
Age It is a biography of eminent poets, 
with copious extracts from their verses; 
copies of this work are in the British Museum 
(Add. mss: No. 9578.), and in the Escurial 
library. (Nos, 348-9.) “ Thiinaru-l-kolub 

f i-l-mudhaf wa-l-mansub *’ (“ The Fruits of 
the Heart, or a treatise on the adjective 
and relative noun ”), containing an explana- 
tion of such proverbial expressions as occur 
in the writings of poets and orators. (Brit. 
Mus. No. 9558.) “ Nawadiru-l-hakam wa 

jawami’-l-kelam ” (“ the Memorable Sayings 
of the Wise, and Collection of eloquent Ex- 
pressions ”). This is a collection of sentences, 
apophthegms, and remarkable sayings of 
khalifs, kings, wazirs, poets, &c. arranged in 
alphabetical order. (Brit. Mus. No. 9569.) 
A collection of proverbs, made by Ath- 
tha’lebi, has lately been printed, with a 
German translation by Professor Fliigel, 
Vienna, 1 829, 4to. ’ Abdu-l-malik died in 429 
(a. D. 1037-8). P. deG. 

’ABDU-L-MAXIK SAMARKANDI', so 
called from the place of his birth, Samar- 
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oelrtrated poet and historian, was bom at 
10th century 

of our «ra. He was the son of Ahmed Ibn 
AM^l-malik Ibn Shoheyd, who was vizir 
to Abdu-r-rahman III. of Cordova. When 
served in the armies of the 
khalif Al-hakem II., who, to reward his 
services, appointed him governor of To- 
ledo. After the defeat of the rebel Ghalih 
by the troops of Hisham II., ’Abdu-l-malik 
composed a poem to congratulate that so- 
vereign upon his victory. He wrote like- 
wise a diwan, or collection of lyric poems, 
entitled “ Hanutu-l-’attar ” (“ Repository of 
Perfumes ”) ; and other works mentioned by 
Casiri, (Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. vol.ii. p. 145.) 
who attributes to him a history of the Spanish 
Arabs, in 1 00 volumes. ’ Ahdu-l-malik was put 
to death on Sunday the 4th of Dhi-l-hajjah, 
A. H. 393 (Oct, 3. A. D. 1003) during the reign 
and by the order of Hisham II. P. de (». 

*ABDU-L-MEJI'D IBN ’ABDILLAH 
IBN ’ABDUN, surnamed Abu Mohammed, 
an eminent Arabian poet, lived in Spain 
about the close of the eleventh century of 
our cera. lie was vizir to Abu Mohammed 
’Omar Ibn Mohammed Ibn Moslemah, the 
last king of Badajoz, of the dynasty of the 
Beni Al-afttas. After the death of his sove- 
reign, who, in A. H. 487 (a. d. 1094), was as- 
sassinated, together with his two sons, by the 
command of Yusuf Ibn Tashefin, into whose 
hands he had fallen prisoner, ’Abdu-l-mejid 
composed a beautiful Kasidah, or elegiac 
poem, entitled “Al’-abduniyyah,” in which he 
relates the events attending the rise and fall 
of the dynasty of Al-afttas, and draws instruc- 
tive comparisons from the history of other 
dynasties. D’Herbelot (Bib. Or. voc. “Ab- 
doun”) attributes also to him a commentary 
upon a poem entitled ** Ab-besq;nah.” The 
former work, which consists only of forty -one 
verses, of the measure called basitt by the 
Arabs, has been lately published with a Latin 
translation by Marinas Hoogvliet, in the col- 
lection entitled “Specimen ex Litteris Orienta- 
libus exhibeiis diversos Scriptorum Locos de 
Regia Aphtassidarum Familia et de Ibn Ab- 
duno Pocta.” Lugduni, 1839, 4to. It is still 
held in great esteem by the modern Arabs, and 
has often been made the subject of learned 
commentaries, among which that of Abu 
Merwan’Abdu-bmalek IbnBedrun Al-hadh- 
rami, a native of Seville, is considered to be 


kand. He is celebrated as an elegant poet, 
a general scholar, and a profound theologian. 
He lived in the time of the great Timur 
(Tamerlane), under whom he was promoted 
to the dignity of sheikh ul Islam, or high 
priest of his native city. It does not appear 
that any of his poetical effusions are extant, 
except those which are preserved in Daulat 
Shah’s biographical work on the Persian 
poets. (Daulat Shah’s Lives of the Persian 
Poets.) D. F. 

’ABDU-L-MALIK IBN SHOHEYD, a 
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the best. The Escurial library possesses two 
copies of this commentary (Nos. 274. and 
1769.), which is likewise in the Bodleian, in 
the royal library at Paris (No. I486.), and 
in the library of the University of Leyden. 
About the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
an author named Ibnu-l-athir, wrote an his- 
torical commentary on the “ Kassidah” of Ibn 
* Abdun, which he continued to his own times, 
by adding to it fifty -two verses in the same 
measure and rhyme. [Ismail Ibnu-l-athir.] 
According to Haji Kalfah (Kashafu-dh-dha^ 
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nun^ voc. “tarikh”), ’AMu-l-mejid Ibn’Ab- 
dun died in a. r. 518 (a. d. 1125). He used 
. the patronymic Al-yebori, which would in- 
dicate that he was a native of Yeborah, now 
Ebora in Portugal. (Casiri, Bib, Arab. Ilisp. 
Esc. ii. 66.) P. de G, 

»ABDU-L-MU'MEN IBN ’ALP, sur 
named Abu Mohammed, second sultan o. 
Africa, of the dynasty of the Al-mowahedun. 
or Almohades, was born at Tajura, a town oJ 
the province of Telemsan, in a. h. 495. (a. d. 
1101-2.) The African historians arc divided 
as to his origin; some say that he was an 
Arab of the illustrious tribe of Kays-Ghaylan 
whilst others, and among them the judicioui 
writer Ibn Khaldun, (Hist, of Africa^ fol. 104.) 
assert that he was a Berber of the Zenatah 
tribe. The most probable opinion, however, 
seems that of the author of the “ Kartta.s,’' 
namely that ’Abdu-l-mumen was an Arab by 
descent, though a member by incorporation 
of the clan of Kumah, one of the many into 
which the great Berber tribe of Zenatah is 
divided. ’AH, ’Abdu-l-mumen's father was a 
potter; and he brought up his son to the trade, 
until perceiving that he was fond of learning, 
and used to attend the lectures delivered in 
the mosques of his native town, he placed him 
under the tuition of a learned theologian. 
Having subsequently become acquainted with 
the celebrated Mohammed Ibn Tiumarta, 
surnamed Al-mahdi, who began about that 
time to preach his new religion, ’Abdu-l- 
mumen was admitted among his disciples, 
and proved in time the most zealous apostle of 
his doctrines. In the wars which ensued be- 
tween the Almohades and the Almoravides, 
’Abdu-l-mumen distinguished himself by his 
courage and skill, and Al-mahdi appointed 
him his chief vizir, and intrusted to him the 
command of his armies. [Aiiu'’Abdillah Al- 
MAHDf.] On the death of that conqueror 
(a. D. 1 130) without male issue, the sheikhs 
of the Almohades assembled for the purpose 
of electing his successor; but, as each tribe 
aspired to the honour of having the sovereign 
chosen from among its ranks, considerable 
time was spent in deliberation, without coming 
to a decision. It is related that ’Abdu-l-mu- 
men, foreseeing the event, had for some time 
previous employed himself in tutoring a parrot 
and a lion to act a part on the occasion. 
Having summoned the chiefs of the several 
tribes to his tent, he urged upon them the 
necessity of naming a successor to their rising 
empire, and requested them not to separate 
until they had elected their sovereign. In 
the midst of their deliberations the parrot 
perched himself upon one of the poles of his 
tent, and was heard to pronounce distinctly, 

“ Victor^' and power be the lot of the khalif 
’Abdu-l-mumen, commander of the Faithful!” 
The lion was then released from his den, and, 
making way through the terrified assembly, 
approached his master, licked his hand, and 
lay down at his feet. Deeply impressed with | 
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this wonder, and the manifest interference of 
Heaven, the simple Almohades unanimously 
proclaimed ’Abdu-l-mumen for their so- 
vereign, and on the following morning, which 
was the fourteenth of Ramadhmi, a. h. 524 
(August 21. A. D. 1130) he privately received 
the oaths of the nine sheikhs of the council, 
of which he himself was one. It was not, 
however, until nearly two years after, on 
Wednesday the 20th of Rabi the first, 
A. H. 526 (February 8. a. d. 1132), that he 
publicly received the oaths of all classes 
of his subjects. 

No sooner had ’Abdu-l-mumen assumed 
the supreme commaud, than he began to make 
immense preparations to attack ’AH Ibn Yu- 
suf the Almoravide, who since a. h. 500 
(a. D. 1106-7), had occupied the throne of 
Western Africa. Though a brave and expe- 
rienced monarch, ’AH was by no means 
adapted to stem the torrent of Almohade in- 
vasion : his troops had always been defeated, 
and the principal towns in his dominions had 
fallen in succession into the hands of the ene- 
my. In the month of Rabi the second, A. n. 
526 (March, a. d. 1 132), ’Abdu-l-mumen left 
hh capital, Tinmclel, at the head of 30,000 men. 
Having traversed rapidly the space between 
that city and the Atlas, he crossed those moun- 
tain barriers, and came suddenly upon Tedla, 
which he could not reduce; continuing his 
march, he reached Marocco in the month of 
Shawwal of the same year (August or Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1132). Having made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to take that capital, in which 
the sultan of the Almoravides was residing, 
’Abdu-l-mumen retreated to Tedla, which he 
besieged a second time, took, and destroyed, 
and thence marched to Sale. The garrison of 
this place made a stout resistance; but after 
a month’s siege, the city was taken by storm, 
and the inhabitants were put to the sword. 
In commemoration of this victory ’Abdu-I- 
mumen caused a city to be built in its neigh- 
bourhood, which was called “ Rebatt al-fatah ” 
the station of the victory), and is the modem 
llabat, close to Sale. ’Abdu-l-mumen’s next 
xpedition was directed against Tezza, a po- 
►ulous city and district not far from Fez, 
which he entirely overran, and wasted. In 
A.H. 537 (a. d. 1142-3), ’AH Ibn Yusuf died, 
ind was succeeded by his son Tashef in. This 
Drince, whose exploits in Spain had obtained 
lim some celebrity, determined to strike a 
slow for the defence of his empire. At first 
le was successful; and the Almohades were 
!ompelled to retreat for a time to their pos- 
sessions beyond the Atlas ; but in the ensuing 
•ampaign Tashef in was defeated with great 
OSS near Telemsan, and obliged to shut him- 
self up in the citadel of that place, which was 
Immediately invested by ’Abdu-l-mumen. 
Tashef in defended himself with vigour; but 
►erceiving that he could not hold out long 
gainst the superior numbers of the besieging 
array, he sallied out at night with a choseu 
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body of cavalry, and having cut his way 
through the^ enemy *s camp, succeeded in ' 
reaching Oran. Here he was immediately 
besieged by "Abdu-l-mumen, who, having 
beard of his escape, started off in pursuit of 
him, leaving a portion of his army to pro- 
secute the siege of Telemsdn. Tashef in made 
a vigorous and protracted defence; but con- 
sidering his cause as entirely ruined in Africa, 
and expecting no assistance from any quarter, 
he resolved upon crossing over to Spain. One 
night he issu^ from the citadel with a view 
to gain the port where his ships were at an- 
chor; but in bis way thither, over some rough 
ground) his horse took fright and threw him 
down a deep ravine, (a. d. 1 145.) The city of 
^ Fei) where the relics of the Almoravides had 
" taken reftigCt was next besieged and taken, by 
a^stratagem of *Abdu-l-mdmen’s own device. 
The waters of the river Sebii, which traverses 
that oitj) were diverted fri>m their channel, 
dammed up by means of huge pieces of 
timber, brought fh>m the forests of the Atlas, 
so as to form a lake in the neighbouring 
valley. When the waters had thus been 
raised to a sufficient heigijjl, a new outlet was 
cut, and the inundation was suddenly directed 
against tbe ramparts. The effect was awful ; 
a great portion of the walls crumbled down 
with a tremendous crash, and, in the midst of 
the coiiiaion, the Almohades, sword in hand, 
penetrated through the breach and made a 
general massacre of the inhabitants. 

Marocco, wbere Ishak Abu Ibrahim, son 
of Tasbefin, commanded, was still faithful 
to tbe Almoravides. After a siege of several 
months that capital was taken by storm, in 
Sbawwal, a. h. 541 (March, a. i>. 1147). 
Is’bak was made prisoner, and brought to the 
presence of ’Abdu-l-rauinen, together with 
his family and relatives, and the principal 
sheikhs of the Almoravides. The conqueror 
at first seemed disposed to mercy; hut the 
unsubdued spirit of one of the Almoravide 
chieftains turned the scale. As Is'hak was 
kneeling before the savage conqueror, and 
entreating him to spare his life, the mtrepm 
Almoravide spat in his face, and said, 
“Wretch! dost thou imagine that thou art 
addressing a kind and affectionate parent, 
who will listen to thy prayer with com- 
passion ? Learn to suffer like a 
that wild beast,” said he, pointing to Abdu-l- 
xnumcn, “ is neither to he soothed by tears 
nor satiated with blood.” This impudent 
language sealed the fate of Is hak. Not only 
were he and his relatives immediately ex- 
ecuted, but a general massacre of tbe sur- 
viving inhabitants was ordered, in which 
7000 persons are said to have perished. 

Master of Western Africa, from (.'ape Nun 
to Telemsdn, and from Tangiers to the de- 
sert, »Abdu-l-niumen carried his arms into 
that part of the country known to the Ro- 
mans under the name of Mauritania. After 
reducing Tunis, Cairwdn, Sifaks (Sfax), and 
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Susah (a. d. 1150), he besieged and took the 
city Mahdiyyah, which since a. d. 1140 had 
been in the hands of the Genoese. But the 
campaign of Eastern Africa hud well nigh 
proved fatal to ’Abdu-l-mumen. Dissatisfied 
with the long absence from their homes, the 
Almohades began to complain of his am- 
bition; and a conspiracy was formed to as- 
sassinate him, while asleep, ^'he generous 
self-devotion of one of his sheikhs, who was 
in the secret, saved the life of the klialif. 
Having obtained permission to occupy the 
royal couch on the night of the expected 
treachery, he fell under the blows of the 
conspirators, and saved his master’s life, at the 
expense of his own. ’Abdu-l-mumen was 
not ungrateful. Having dressed the corpse 
of the sheikh in his grave-cloths, he caused 
it to be placed on the back of a horse, which 
was then let loose without a driver; and on 
the spot in which the animal first rested, a 
splendid mausoleum and a city, called Bateha, 
were erected to his memory. Whilst ’ Abdu- 
1-mumcn was occupied in tbe subjection of 
Africa, his generals were wresting Spain 
from the Almoravides. Ibnu-l-ghaniyyah, 
who on the departure of Tashef infor Africa, 
A.H. 532 (A.D. 1137-8), h^ remained go- 
vernor of their dominions in the Peninsula, 
made a brave defence; but nothing could 
withstand the fury of the enthusiastic Almo- 
hades : his armies were defeated, and his 
best towns taken in succession. Abdu-l- 
mumen in person crossed over to Spam in 
A. H. 556 (A. D. 1161). Although he did not 
move from Gibraltar, the point at which lie 
landed, and where he caused a strong fortress 
to be constructed, his presence was sufficient 
to strike bis enemies with terror; and the 
whole of Mohammedan Spain acknowledged 
his authority. The remainder of ’Abdu-1- 
mumen’s reign was passed in war with the 
Baraghwattah, a sect of heretics inhabiting 
the gorges of the Atlas, or in suppressing re- 
bellions in various parts of his extensive do- 
minions. He was at Sale preparing to cross 
over to Spain a second time, for the purpose 
of checking the victorious career of Alphonso 
VlII., when he was stricken with the disease 
which caused his death, on a Friday of the 
month of Jumada the second, a. ii. 558 (May, 
A. n. 11 6.1), at the age of sixty -three. Before 
dying, 'Abdu-l-mumen altered the order of the 
succession, and designated his son Yusuf Abu 
Ya’kub to be his heir, instead of his eldest 
son Mohammed, who had some time pre- 
viously been publicly recognised as such. He 
had reigned thirty-four years. He assumed 
the title of Khalif, which his successors re- 
tained. (Ibn Sahibi-s-salat, Hist, of the 
Almohades, Bib. Bodl. Marsh. No. 434. fob 54.; 
Ibn Battuttah. Hist, of Marocco ; Ibn Khal- 
» dun, Hist, of the Berbers ; Conde, Hist, de la 
Dorn. ii. 249. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hi^.Bsc^ 

' ii. 140. ; Moura.) P* 

i ’ABDIJ-L-WAHHA'B, called by some 
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authors Mohammed Ibn-*Abdi-l-wahhab, 
founder of the sect of the Wahhabites, was 
born at Al-\vnah, a village of that part o) 
Arabia called Nejd, about the beginning of 
the twelfth century of the Hijra, or the 
year 1691 of our sera. His father, who be- 
longed to the tribe of Temim, and to the 
clan called the lleni Wahhab, was the sheikh, 
or governor of his village. Wishing his son 
*Abdu-l-wahhab, whom he destined to suc- 
ceed him in that dignity, to receive the ne- 
cessary instruction, he sent him to Basrah to 
complete his education. After spending 
some years in the schools of that city, where 
he made rapid progress in divinity, *Abdu- 
1-wahhab made his pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina, and settled at Horeymalah, where 
he married. Soon after having become im- 
pressed with the idea that the primitive faith 
of Islam, or Mohammedanism, ha4 become to- 
tally corrupted by abuses, he began to preach 
a reform, and to inveigh against the vices of 
the Turks, whom he regarded as heretics. 
These doctrines, however, were not approved 
by the inhabitants, who expelled him from 
the village, and obliged him to seek shelter 
among his own tribe. Far from being dis- 
couraged by the failure of his preaching, 
*Abdu-l-wahhab prosecuted his purpose of 
reform ; and, having at last made some con- 
verts, so excited them against the Turks, 
that a powerful man of that nation, on his 
way to Mecca, was ill-treated by his zealous 
proselytes. Intelligence of this outrage 
having reached the governor of Al-hassjl, 
*Abdu-l-wahhab was again compelled to quit 
his abode. This time he betook himself to 
Derayah, the residence of the powerful clan 
of the Messalikh, a branch of the Walad 
*Ali. Mohammed Ibn Sa’ud, who was their 
sheikh at that time, received ’Abdu-1-wahliab 
with great kindness, married his daughter, 
and soon became a convert to his doctrines, 
no doubt with a view to his own personal 
interest. The example of the chief was 
speedily followed by the whole tribe, and a 
few months after his arrival at Derayah, 
*Abdu-l-wahhab was at the head of numerous 
followers. With the exception, however, of 
a few slight incursions made by Ibn Sa’ud, 
who retained the temporal command, into the 
neighbouring districts for the purpose of com- 
pelling the inhabitants to become Wahhabis, 
little or nothing was done at first towards the 
diffusion of the new sect in Arabia. In 1765 
Ibn Sa’ud died, and was succeeded by his 
son ’Abdu-l-aziz, under whose rule the sect 
spread to the most remote corners of Arabia. 

The doctrines preached by ’Abdu-l-Wah- 
hab were not, as it has often been stated, 
(Rousseau, Description du Paclialic de Bag- 
dad^') those of a new religion. His efforts 
were directed only to reform abuses, and to 
disseminate the knowledge of Islam among 
the Beduins, who, though nominally Mos- 
lems, seem to have been at the time as ig- 
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norant of the religion as they were indifferent 
to its observances. He acknowledged the 
Koran and the ‘sunnah,’ or traditionary law, to 
be the fundamental principles of religion ; but 
the opinions of the best commentators on the 
Koran, though respected, were not to be fol- 
lowed implicitly. lie reproached the Turks 
with indulging in pleasures prohibited by the 
text of the Koran, such as the use of tobacco, 
silken robes, &c., with honouring the Prophet 
in a manner bordering upon adoration, and 
with doing also the same to the memory of 
their saints. He declared that all men were 
equal in the sight of God ; that even the 
most virtuous could not intercede with him, 
and that it was consequently a great sin to 
invoke departed saints, or to honour their 
mortal remains more than those of other per- 
sons. Wherever the Wahhabis carried their 
arms, they destroy^ed the domes and oroa- 
mentd tombs : at Mecca, not a single cupola 
was suffered to remain over the tomb of any 
renowned Arab; and even those which covered 
the birth-place of the Prophet at Mecca, and 
his tomb at Medina, were destroyed. *Abdu- 
1-wahhab died on the 29th day of Shawwal, 
A. II. 1206 (June 14th, A. D. 1787), at the 
age of ninety-five. Though the temporal 
empire which he founded in Arabia has 
since disappeared, ’Abdullah Ibn Sa’ud the 
last amir of the Wahhabis having been 
dethroned by the present Pacha of Egypt, 
and beheaded at Constantinople on the 19th 
of November, 1818, his religious doctrines 
still continue to be professed by a great many 
tribes. (Mengin, Hist, de VEgypte sous 
Mohammed Aly^ Paris, 1823, i. 378. ; Burck- 
hardt, Matcriaht for a History of the Wahahys^ 
London, 1 830 ; Voyages d*Ali Bey^ Paris, 
1814.) P.deG. 

’ABDU-R-RAHMA'N I., sumamed Abu- 
1-modhaffer and Abu Suleyman, founder of 
the dynasty of the Beni Umeyyah, in Spain, 
was born at Deyr Hinna, close to Damascus, 
in A. II. 110 (a.d. 728-9). He was the son 
of Mu’a wiyali, and the grandson of the khalif 
llishdm. On the overthrow of the house of 
Umeyyah, in the East, he was one of the few 
members of that unfortunate family who 
escaped the general massacre ordered by the 
usurper As-seffah. After many adventures, 
which are variously related by the Arabian 
historians, ’Abdu-r-rahman succeeded in 
reaching eastern Africa, accompanied by his 
sister Ummu-l-asbagh, and by two freed men, 
named Bedr and Selim. . Finding that an 
old raauli, or adherent of his family, named 
Ibn Habib Al-fehri, was then governor of 
Barkah, he repaired thither, in the hope of 
meeting with a friend. Instead, however, of 
finding a protector, ’Abdu-r-rahinan soon 
perceived that the governor Ibn Habib, 
hough he owed his fortune to the Beni 
Umeyyah, was disposed to serve the interests 
)f the ’ Abbassides. Not thinking himself se- 
•ure within the limits of his government, he 
a 4 
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fl^toa Berber encampment near Maghilali, 
Fliere he waa hospitably received by the 
cluef •£ the tribe, named Abu Korrah Wa- 
nesus. One night a troop of horsemen, sent 
by Ibn Habib, surrounded the tent of Abu 
Xorrah, and *Abdu-r-rahman would have 
been discovered, if the wife of the Berber 
chief had not concealed him under some 
cloths. As a longer residence among the 
hospitable tribe would have been dangerous 
to himself and his friends, ’Abdu-r- 
rahman resolved upon seeking an asylum 
elsewhere. After a fhtiguing journey through 
boundless plains, he reached Tiljart, a city in 
that part of Aftica called Maghreb al-ausatt, 
or Central West, by the Arabs. Thence he 
T^ted the encampments of various Berber 
tribes, by whom he was hospitably enter- 
tained ; and at last he fixed his quarters at a 
place not far from the sea, in the territory of 
the Berber tribe of Zenatah. By this tribe 
* Abdu-r-rabman was enthusiastically received, 
owing to the circumstance of his mother, Raha, 
being the daughter of the Berber chief. All 
the youth of the tribe having sworn to main- 
tain his cause, and to take up arms for the 
restoration of his empire, ’Abdu-r-rahman 
formed the ambitious design of wresting 
Spain from the hands of the ’Abbassides. 
To this end he despatched to that country his 
trusty servant Bedr, with instructions to 
leave no means untried to create a party in 
bis favour. An opportimity soon occurred 
for carrying his plans into effect. The Pe- 
ninsula was at the time a prey to anarchy 
and civil war; the convulsions which had 
lately agitated the Mohammedan world had 
been felt there no less than in the East; and 
the tribes of Modliar and those of Yemen 
were at open war with each other. As 
Yusuf Ibn ’Abdu-r-rahman Al-fehri, who 
governed the country for the ’Abbassides, 
belonged to one of the tribes of Modhar, 
those of Yemen, among whom were seve- 
ral adherents of the family of TTmeyyah, 
gladly embraced the offers of Bedr, and 
sent a deputation to Africa to invite ’Abdu- 
r-rahman to come among them. ’Abdu-r- 
rahman landed at Almuuecar, on the coast of 
Granada, in the month of Rabi the second, 
A. H. 138 (September or October, a. d. 755). 
No sooner was the news made known through 
the country than all those who were in the 
secret flocked to his standard. On his march 
from Granada to Malaga, and from Malaga 
to Seville, he was hailed with universal 
acclamations ; and the surrounding towns 
hastened to send him their submission, and 
to offer their services. These tidings were 
received by Yusuf with the greatest indig- 
nation ; and, after wreaking his vengeance 
on some prisoners lately taken, whom he 
suspected of favouring the cause of the pre- 
tender, he prepared to oppose his rival. In- 
stead, however, of following the advice of 
his vizir Samil, and marching at once on 
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Seville, where ’Abdu-r-ralmian was strength- 
ening his party, Yusuf committed the mis- 
take of going to Cordova, and spending nearly 
a month there in preparations for the en- 
suing campaign. Meanwhile ’Abdu-r-rah- 
man, seeing his forces considerably increased, 
left Seville, and marched on (Ordova. He 
was met by Y usuf on the road to that city, 
at a place where the Guadalquivir separated 
the two hosts. The river being then im- 
passable, owing to the heavy rains', tlie armies 
remained in presence of each other until 
’Abdu-r-rahman, despairing of engaging the 
enemy, suddenly struck his camp, and pro- 
ceeded by forc^ marches towards the ca- 
pital. Yflsuf retraced his steps, and returned 
to Cordova by the opposite bank, watching 
the movements of his adversary, .^t last 
’Abdn-r-rahm&n, having crossed the Guadal- 
quivir, engaged Yusuf in the plain of Mus- 
sarah, five miles west of Cordova, and on the 
15th May, a. d. 756, gained a most complete 
victory over his rival, whose eldest son, 
’Abdu-r-rahman Al-fehri, remained a pri- 
soner in his hands. Whilst the relics of the 
discomfited army under Yusuf and Samil 
fled to the provinces, ’Abdu-r-rahman made 
his triumphant entry into the capital, where 
he was on the ensuing day proclaimed sove- 
►reign of Mohammedan Spain. After spending 
a few days in Cordova, he left it, determined 
upon crushing his rival Yusuf, who, having 
recovered from his defeat, was still at the 
head of considerable forces in the province 
of Granada. Having accordingly left a 
portion of his army under Abil ’Othmari, to 
guard the capital during his absence, ’Abdu- 
r-rahman proceeded to Granada ; but Yusuf 
mancBuvred so well as to place himself be- 
tween ’Abdu-r-rahmiin and Cordova, and 
having, by forced inarches, approached that 
capital, took it by surprise, and besieged the 
governor, Abu ’Othnian, in the tower of the 
mosque, where he had hastily thrown himself 
with part of the garrison. Abu ’Othnian 
made a stout resistance, and thus gave 
’Abdu-r-rahman time to come to his aid. 
Proposals of peace having been made by 
Yusuf, ’Abdu-r-rahman accepted them, and 
a treaty was concluded in Safar, a. h. 139 
(July, A. T>. 756), by which Yusuf and his 
vizir, Samil, were to remain in possession of 
their property, on condition of living in Cor- 
dova, and presenting themselves before their 
sovereign once every day. No long time 
elapsed before Yusuf infringed the treaty. 
In A. H. 141 (a. i>. 758-9) he fled secretly 
from Cordova, and retired to Merida, where 
he had still numerous partisans. As numbers 
of discontented fled to him from all parts of 
the country, Yusuf was soon at the head of 
considerable forces, with which he made an 
attack upon Seville ; but he was defeated 
near that city by ’Abdu-l-malek Ibn ’Omar, 
one of *Abdu-r-rahman’s generals, and soon 
after taken and put to death (a. d. 759). 
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[ Y' d'huf al-Fehhi'.] Samil slmred a similar 
late. Suspected of being in communication 
with that chief, he was cast into prison by 
order of ’Abdu-r-rahman, and secretly de- 
spatched by poison. [Sami'l.] 

On the death of Yousuf, two of his sons, 
named Abu-l-aswad, and Kasim, took up arms 
to revenge him. They were both defeated, 
and taken prisoners to Cordova: the eldest, 
Kasim, was beheaded; Abu-l-aswad was 
confined to a dungeon, from which he soon 
after contrived to escape. [Abu'-l-aswa'd.] 
’Abdu-r-rahman was next menaced by an 
enemy more formidable than any which had 
yet assailed him. Notwithstanding the rapid 
success of his arms, the Abbassides had not 
given up all hopes of re-establishing their 
sway over Spain, and crushing their dangerous 
rival. Abu Ja’far Al-mansur, who then oc- 
cupied the throne of the East, had secretly 
fanned the fire of civil war, and he assisted 
with money and arms the sons of Yusuf, and 
other rebels who had risen against ’Abdu-r- 
rahman. He now sent peremptory orders to 
his lieutenants in Africa to dispossess the 
usurper. Accordingly Ibn Mughith, governor 
of Cairwan, landed on the western coast of 
Spain, took possession of Beja, the Pax Julia 
of the Romans, and caused the khalif Abu 
Ja’far to be proclaimed sovereign of the. 
country. Having then issued a proclamation 
inviting all true Moslems to join in dethroning 
the usurper, he proceeded to Merida, and 
thence to Seville, which he besieged. Near 
that city he was met by ’Abdu-r-rahman at 
the head of his army, and in the battle which 
ensued the ’Abbasside general and 7000 of his 
followers lost their lives. In order to strike 
terror into his enemies, *Abdu-r-rahman 
caused the head of Ibn Mughith to be secretly 
conveyed to Mecca, where the khalif Abu 
Ja’far was at the time, and to be placed at 
night at the door of his palace, with the fol- 
lowing inscription ; “ Thus docs ’Abdu-r- 
rahman, the successor and avenger of the Beni 
IJmeyyah, punish those who revolt against 
his authority.” ’Abdu-r-rahman was not less 
fortunate in his wars with the Christians. 
Although in A. ». 778 Charlemagne in person 
crossed the Pyrenees, and, with the assistance 
of some revolted Wdlis, succeeded in reducing 
Pampeluna, Saragossa, Huesca, and other im- 
portant cities, he was obligad to recross the 
mountains in haste, and he lost the greatest 
part of his army at the pass of Roncesvalles. 
[Bernardo del Carpio.] No sooner had 
Charlemagne evacuated Spain, than ’Abdu-r- 
rahman recovered Saragossa and the other 
places which had surrendered to that monarch. 
With the Christians of Asturias ’Abdu-r-rah- 
man was seldom at war. Fruela, and his suc- 
cessor, Aurelio, were too weak, and their ter- 
ritory too insignificant, to undertake any thing 
of importance. Indeed, if we are to believe 
the Arabian writers, (Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. 
Esc, ii. 104.) those kings purchased peace on 
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very humiliating conditions. In the short in- 
tervals of peace which the success of his anna 
allowed him, ’Abdu-r-rahman gave his atten- 
tion to the improvement of his capital, and to 
the erection of works of public utility. One of 
his first acts was to supply Cordova with water 
j from the neighbouring mountains, by means 
of a splendid aqueduct, a portion of which 
still remains. By stupendous embankments he 
narrowed the bed of the Guadalquivir; and the 
ground thus rescued from the waters he con- 
verted into a most delightful garden, in the 
centre of which was a magnificent palace, 
called Munyat Ar-rusafah, alter one built near 
Damascus, by his grandfather, the khalif 
Hisham. He is said to have been the first 
who transplanted the palm-tree into the con- 
genial soil of l^ain ; besides a species of pome- 
granate, still called “ Zafari,” the apricot, the 
peach, and several other plants and fruits of 
the East. He surrounded Cordova with new 
fortifications, and began the building of the 
great mos(|ue, which was not finished till the 
reign of his grandson, Al-hakemJ[. After a 
long and prosperous reign, ’Abdu-r-rahman 
died at Merida, on the 24th day of Rabi 
the second, a. ir. 172 (Sept. 30. a. d. 788), at 
the age of sixty -two, and was succeeded by 
Hisham I. The Arabian writers designate 
him generally under the surname of Ad-dak- 
hel, that is “ the enterer,” or “ the conqueror,” 
because he invaded Spain, and subjected it 
to his rule, and ** Sakru-l-koraysh ” (“ the 
hawk of Koraysh ”), owing to the rapidity 
and steadiness of his movements. The dy- 
nasty which he founded lasted for about three' 
centuries, when Hisham III., the fifteenth and 
last sultan of his posterity, was dethroned by 
the people of Cordova, and Jehwar was elected 
in his room. ( Al-homaydi, Jadliwalu-Umok- 
tabisy MS. in the Bod. Lib. Hunt. No. 464. 
fol. 1 7. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. vol. ii. 
pp. 30. 198; Oonde, Ilistoria de la Bom. part 
ii. chap. i. ; Rodericus Toletanus, Hist. Ara~ 
buiiiy p. 17.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-R-RAHMA'N II., fourth sultan 
of Cordova, of the dynasty of the Beni Umey- 
yah, succeeded his father Al-hakem I. in 
Dhi-l-hajjah, a. h. 206 (May, a. d. 822). Soon 
after his accession to the throne, ’Abdu-r-rah- 
man had to contend against his grand uncle, 
’Abdullah,' who disputed the empire with him. 
’Abdullah was the eldest son of ’Abdu-r- 
rahmun I. ; but this monarch having preferred 
to him his brother Hisham, he had risen in 
arms against him, and attempted to deprive 
him of the pow'cr. Being at last defeated by 
Hisham, ’Abdullah threw himself on his bro- 
ther’s mercy, and was pardoned. On the ac- 
cession of Al-hakem, Suleyman and ’Abdullah 
again prepared to assert their right of primo- 
geniture, but without success. Near Valencia 
they were signally defeated by Al-hakem in 
person, and Suleyman was left dead on the 
field, (a. d. 799.) Again was ’Abdullah par- 
doned on condition of removing to Tangiers, 
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and leaving two of his sons, Kasim and Asfah, 
as hostages for his good behaviour. [Al-Ha- 
kem]. On the death of Al-hakem, 'Abdullah 
resolved to make a last attempt to seize on 
the empire. Having lavished all his treasures 
On the Berber tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers, he raised a formidable army, at the 
head of which he landed at Algesiras (a. d. 

823. }. He was defeated by 'Abdu-r-rahman, 
who pursued Um closely, and compelled him 
at last to take refuge within the walls of Va- 
lencia. This place the aged 'Abdullah seemed 
at first disposed to defend; but yielding to the 
prayers of his two sons, who were in the 
sultan's army, he sent his submission to his 
kinsman' Abdu-r-rahman, who not onlygranted 
him a complete pardon, but appointed him 
governor of Tadmir, with the sovereignty 
over that province during his own life. (a. ». 

824. ) Abdullah died the following year. In 
his transactions with the Christians of Astu- 
rias and Catalonia, 'Abdu-r-rahman was more 
fortun ate than any of his predecessors. Neither 
Alphonso, mor Ramiro, who reigned in Oviedo, 
at the time, were able to gain any advantage 
over him. In 827 the Franks took Barcelona, 
but it was soon recovered by the Moslems ; 
and in 839 a Mohammedan fleet, fitted out in 
the port of Almeria, spread devastation along 
the coast of France, and burned the suburbs 
of Marseille. Most of his expeditions against 
the Basques and Navarrese were attended 
with success, owing to which his subjects con- 
ferred on him the title of “ Al-mutref,” or 
** Al-mudhaffcr ” (the Victorious). 

Though prosperous in his foreign wars, 
Abdu-r-rahindn was seldom free from in- 
ternal enemies. Tlie inhabitants of Merida 
revolted twice, on the pretext that the bur- 
dens imposed on the city were intolerable ; 
but in reality owing to the turbulent spirit of 
its motley population, chiefly consisting of 
Christians and Jews. No sooner had the 
people of Merida been brought to submission, 
than those of Toledo revolted, and sustained 
a blockade of nine years against the royal 
forces. In the meantime bands of Scandina- 
vian pirates ravaged the shores of Lusitania, 
massacred the inhabitants without distinction 
of sex, and, before the royal troops could come 
up with them, fled with their booty to their 
ships. In this manner they landed near Se- 
ville, and laid one of its suburbs in ruins. At 
last, 'Abdu-r-rahman having marched against 
them at the head of his army, whilst a fleet 
equipped at Tarragona was sailing up the 
Mediterranean in search of them, they em- 
barked on boai*d their ships, and returned to 
their country. 

Abdu-r-rahman II. was undoubtedly one 
of the ablest and most enlightened monarchs 
of his family. While there is scarcely a | 
sultan of his race to whom some act of 
wanton cruelty or brutal revenge cannot he 
attributed, his whole conduct was a pattern ! 
of moderation and justice ; and, although he ‘ 
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had to suppress many rebellions, and deca- 
sionally to inflict punishment on criminals, 
not a single act of unjustifiable rigour can be 
charged to his memory. A lover of literature 
and science, which he himself cultivated with 
success, he invited to his court the learned of 
every country, and retained them there by 
his unbounded liberality. Having heard that 
Zaryab, the celebrated singer and musician, 
was dissatisfied with the rank which he oc- 
cupied at Baghdad, he s^t a messenger to 
him, and prevailed on him to settle in Cor- 
dova (a. d. 822). Poets, physicians, astro- 
nomers, and historians were daily invited to 
partake of his meals, and to converse on sub- 
jects of science ; the education of his four 
sons was intrusted to the theologians who 
were most eminent for their piety or their 
learning. The works of Greek philosophers 
were by his orders purchased in the East, 
brought to Cordova, and translated into 
Arabic. 'Abdu-r-rahman died at Cordova, on 
Thursday the 27th of Safar, a. h. 238 (Aug. 
18. A. D. 852), at the age of sixty-five, t^ter a 
reign of upwards of thirty-one years. He 
was succeeded by his son Mohammed I. 
(Ibn 'Abdi-r-rabbihi, Hist, of the Dynasty 
of the Beni Umcyyah in Spain^ Bodl. Lib. 
Laud. No. 292.; As-soyutti, Hist, of the 
iKhalifs, MS. Brit. Mus. No. 7324. fol. 147. ; 
Conde Hi&t. de la Dom. i. 250.; Casiri, Bib. 
Arab. Hisp. Bsc. ii. 199. ; Abu-l-feda, Ann. 
Musi. ii. 1 39.) P. de G. 

'ABDTJ-R-RAHMA'N TIT. [An-na'srir.] 

'ABDU-R-RAHMA'N IV.,surnamcdAbu- 
l-motref, seventeenth sultan of Cordova, of 
the dynasty of Umeyyah, was the great grand- 
son of An-Uftsir-lidiii-illah. He was born in 
the month of Dhi-l-ka’dali, A. h. 392 (Sept. 
A. p. 1002). During the usurpation of the 
khalifate by the Beni Haiuud (a. ii. 407-14), 
'Abdu-r-rahman led a very retired life, enjoy- 
ing the society of literary friends, and writing 
poetry. In a.h. 4 14 (a. d. 1 023), when the people 
of Cordova rose aguinst Al-kasim Ibn Ilamud, 
and expelled him from their city, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants determined upon restoring 
the empire to the Beni Umeyyah. Among 
the descendants of that family who resided 
in Cordova at the time, 'Abdu-r-rahman was 
the most conspicuous for his virtues and his 
talents. He was accordingly elected, and 
proclaimed khalif on the 1 3th day of Kamadhan, 
A.H. 414 (Nov. 28. A.D. 1023), at the age of 
twenty -two. On his accession to the khalifate, 
'Abdu-r-rahman took the honorary surname 
of Al-mustadh’her-billah (he who implores 
the assistance of God). His reign, however, 
was not of long duration. About six weeks 
after his election, a relative of his, named 
Abu 'Abdi-r-raliman Mohammed, revolted 
against him in the capital, and, having besieged 
him in his palace, took him prisoner, and put 
him to death, on Feb. 10. A. d. 1024. 'Abdu- 
r-rahman was a patron of science, which he 
cultivated with success : he left several short 
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poems, "which are contained in the works of 
Al-homaydi and Ibnu-l-abbar. (Al-makkari, 
Moh. Dyn. vol. ii. app, p. xiv. ; Conde, Hist 
de la Dom. i. 607-10. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab, Hisp. 
Esc. ii. 207.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-R-RATIMA'N, son of Al-mansur, 
succeeded his brother *Abdu-l-malik, in the 
► office of h^ib, or chamberlain, of Hisham II., 

' * .halif of Cordova, As he united in that ca- 
lacity the command of the forces and the 
uvil administration, he assum^ all the powers 
^ of government, leaving nothing to his sove- 
reign Hisham, except the mere titles of roy- 
alty. Although by no means possessed of the 
talents of his father and brother, *Abdu-r- 
rahman surpassed them in ambition. Not 
content with reigning in his sovereign’s name, 
he aimed at the throne itself, and prevailed 
upon the imbecile monarch to appoint him his 
successor. The ceremony was performed 
publicly at the palace of Az-zahra, ’Abdu-r# 
rahman assuming on the occasion the surname 
of Al-muhdi (the directed by God), and 
taking the title of Wali-l-ahd (presumptive 
heir to the empire). This rash conduct 
having brought on him the enmity of the 
people, who were already disgusted with his 
tyranny and his excesses, a conspiracy was 
formed against him in Cordova, at the head 
of which was a prince of the blood named ^ 
Mohammed Ibn llisham Ibn ’Abdi-l-jabbar, 
who afterwards reigned under the name of 
Mohammed Al-muhdi. Being joined by the 
greater part of the army, and by the citizens 
of Cordova, the rebels attacked the royal pa- 
lace, and after a gallant defence succeeded in 
securing the person of ’Abdu-r-rahmiin, who 
was immediately beheaded, and his body nailed 
to a stake on the banks of the river, on the 
18th of Jumada the second, a, ii. 399 (Feb- 
ruary 16. A.n. 1009). ’Abdu-r- rahman left a 
son named Al-raansur, who was governor of 
Valencia. His administration lasted only a 
few months ; his enemies gave him the sur- 
name of Shanjiil (the Fool). (Condo, Hist, de 
la Dom. i. .550. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. 
ii. 97.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-R-RAHMA'N IBN ’ ABDILLAH 
ALGHA'FEKF, governor of Spain under the 
khalifs of Damascus. Having accompanied 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr to the conquest of Western 
Africa, he fought under that general for 
several years, and followed him to Spain. 
On the departure of Musa for the East (a. d. 
713), ’Abdu-r-rahman preferred settling in 
the conquered country, and fixed his residence 
at Seville. After the massacre of As-samh and 
his army, near Toulouse, on the 11th May, a. d. 
721, ’Abdu-r-rahman rallied the relics of the 
once formidable host, and safely effected a re- 
treat to Narbonne. There the grateful soldiers 
invested him with the government of Spain, 
and the eleetion was immediately confirmed by 
the viceroy of Africa, of which country Spain 
was then a dependency. ’Abdu-r-rahman en- 
tered upon the duties of his office with all the 
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zeal and ardour which distinguished the first 
Arabian conquerors. Knowing that to wage 
war against the infidels was one of the duties 
imposed on a good Moslem, and being anxious 
to revenge the massacre of the faithful, he at- 
tacked the Franks, over whom he gained some 
slight advantages. The inhabitants of Jaca, in 
Aragon, having revolted, he marched against 
them and compelled them to submit to the 
rule of Islam. The spoils collected in these 
expeditions were divided into five portions, 
four of which he distributed among the troops, 
and the remainder he reserved for the khalif. 
His courage and his liberality made him the 
idol of his army. A chief, however, named 
’ Ambasah, whom As-samh had intrusted with 
the internal administration of the Peninsula 
previous to his French campaign, succeeded, 
by criminal intrigues, and wilful misrepre- 
sentations to the viceroy of Africa, in pro- 
curing the deposition of *Abdu-r-rahmdn, and 
his own nomination (a. d. 724). ’Abdu-r- 
rahman was too virtuous a man to offer any 
opposition ; he resigned the gov#bment into 
the hands of ’Ambasah, and continued to serve 
the cause of Islam as zealously as ever. The 
administration of ’Ambasah was not of long 
duration ; he died shortly after, on the frontier 
of France, (Dec. A. ». 725,) and was succeeded 
by ’Odhrah. 

In A. n. 110 (a. T>. 729), ’Abdu-r-rahman 
was again appointed governor of Moham- 
medan Spain. He began his second adminis- 
tration by punishing such local governors as 
had been guilty of injustice, by restoring to 
the Chfistians the property of which they 
had been unjustly deprived by his prede- 
ccsssor, and by making extensive preparations 
for the invasion of Gaul. In addition to the 
troops wliich Mahommedan Spain could fur- 
nish, ’Abdu-r-rahman obtained from lbnu-1- 
hajab, governor of eastern Africa, a body of 
Berber cavalry, under the command of Arab 
officers. Before he began his march, he sent 
orders to ’Othmnn Ibn Abi Nes’ah, his lieu- 
tenant in Gothic Gaul, to lay waste the pro- 
vince of Aquitaine; but ’Othman, who had 
married Lampegia, one of the daughters of 
Elides, duke of that country, and concluded a 
long truce with him, had no disposition to 
execute the order. [Eudes.] Having ac- 
quainted the governor with that circumstance, 
he was censured in the most severe terms for 
concluding a truce without the sanction of his 
superior, and ordered to prepare for war. In 
this emergency ’Othman acquainted Eudes 
with the meditated invasion. Informed of 
’Othman’s connection with the enemy, ’Abdu- 
r-rahman sent a body of cavalry under the 
command of one of his officers, who surprised 
’Othman as he was flying through the Pyre- 
nees, and put him to death. This obstacle 
being removed, ’Abdu-r-rahman penetrated 
into Gaul at the head of 80,000 men. In vain 
did Elides, duke of Aquitaine, strive to arrest 
his progrc5?s by disputing the passage of the 
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Dordogne : he was defeated, and obliged to 
leave his dominions to be wasted by the Arabs. 
City after city was taken and sacked, and the 
victorious army arrived before the walls of 
Tours. All France now rose in arms ; and 
the command of all the forces devolved upon 
Charles Martel, duke of Austrasia. It is un- 
certain whether ’Abdu-r-rahman took Tours 
before the arrival of the Moslems ; the Ara- 
bian writers (Conde, i. 87.) assert that he 
did ; the Christians are silent. The site even 
of the battle is far from being ascertained : 
some say that it took place close to Poitiers, 
whilst others place it near Tours. However 
this may be, in October, 732, the two armies 
met in the extensive plain between Tours and 
Poitiers. After six days’ skirmishing, the 
action became general. The utmost bravery 
was displayed by the two armies ; and all 
that skill and courage could suggest or achieve 
M^as effected by the generals on both sides. 
But the light cavalry of the Arabs could 
make no impression upon the iron clad masses 
of the Geii#m infantry ; and after many un- 
successful charges, the Arabs gave up the 
attempt, leaving the plain covered with their 
dead, in whose number was ’Abdu-r-rahman 
himself. At break of day the Christians, who 
had passed the night under arms, prepared to 
renew the contest ; but though the tents of 
the Arabs covered the plain as far as the eye 
could reach, no enemy sallied out to meet 
them. The Moslems had abandoned their 
camp during the night, leaving behind them 
all tlie plunder which they had amassed in 
their march through the province of Acpiitaine. 
This far-famed victory, which saved Europe 
from the yoke of the Arabs, was fought, ac- 
cording to the historian Adh-dhobi, on a 
Saturday of the month of Ramadhan, a. h. 114 
(Oct. A. D. 732). The government of ’Abdu-r- 
rahman had lasted nearly four years, includ- 
ing his two periods of administration. He is 
reckoned by the Arabs in the number of their 
Tabi’s, or followers of the companions of the 
Prophet, because, when young, he had been the 
friend of ’Abdullah, son of the khalif ’Omar 
Ibnu-l-khattab, who was one of the Assahib, 
or companions of the prophet Mohammed. 
(Conde, Hist de la Ham, i. 74 — 88. ; Casiri, 
Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. ii. 325. ; Dom. IJouquet, 
Historiens des Gauks, iii. 310.) P. dcG. 

’ABDU-R-RAHMAN IBN ’ABDU-L- 
KERPM, a physician of Sarakhs, a city of 
Khorassan, who is mentioned by Abu- 1-faraj 
Dynast, p. 299.) as having hospitably 
received the famous Fakhr-u-d-din Ar-Razi 
on his way to Bokhara, a.h. 580 (a. d.1184). 
For this service the latter composed for his 
use, and dedicated to him, his commentary on 
the Kanun of Avicenna, in the preface to 
which work he spoke highly in his praise. 
[FaKHR-U-D-dIn AR-RAZf.] W. A. G. 

’ABDU-R-RAHMAN IBN ’ALI IB'N 
AHMED. [Ibn Abi' Ssadek.] 
’ABDU-R-RAIIMAN IBN MOHAM- 
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I MED IBN KH ALDU'N AL-HADHRAMI', 
' a celebrated African historian, was born at 
Tunis, on the first day of Ramadhan, a.h. 
732 (May 26. 1332). His family, who were 
known in Spain as the Beni Khaldun, were 
originally from Hadhra-maut, a province of 
Arabia. They entered Spain shortly after 
the conquest, in the suite of Balj, the Syrian, 
and settled at Seville, where they held the 
first rank by their birth and their riches. 
One of them, named Karibah Ibn Khaldun, 
became in the ninth century the leader of a 
formidable insurrection against ’Abdullah, 
sultan of Cordova, and was put to death in 
897, together with two of his brothers. An- 
other, Mohammed Ibn Khaldun, was chief 
vizir to Al-mu’tamed Ibn ’Abbad, king of 
Seville; and lastly, ’Abdu-r-rahman’s grand- 
father, Yahya Ibn Khaldun, played a distin- 
guished part during the siege of Seville by 
Ferdinand III., being one of the members 
of a council which the inhabitants appointed 
to administer their affairs. On the taking 
of that city, which happened on the 23rd of 
November, a. d. 1248, Yahya migrated to 
Africa, and settled in Tunis, where he died, 
leaving a son, named Mohammed, who was 
the father of ’Abdu-r-rahman, and of Abu 
Zakariyya, also an historian, though not so 
|•celebrated as the one whose life we are 
writing. 

Having lost both his father and mother by 
the plague, in a.h. 749 (a.d. 1348-9), ’Abdu- 
r-rahman, who was then seventeen years old, 
and had just completed his studies, obtained 
a situation under government. His duties, as 
he himself informs us, in his work, consisted 
in writing in a large hand the words “ Ash- 
shakr lillahi ” (praise to God) at the bottom of 
all letters or diplomas* issued in the name of 
Abu Is’hak Ibrahim Ibn Abi Bekr, fifth sul- 
tan of the dynasty called by the African his- 
torians Beni Abi Hafss. In a. h. 784 (a. d. 
1382-3) Ibn Khaldun left Tunis for the pur- 
pose of performing his pilgrimage. After 
spending some time at Granada, in Spain, he 
arrived at Alexandria, whence he proceeded to 
Cairo ; but the troubles which arose in Syria 
about that time deterred him from prosecuting 
his journey, and he returned to Cairo, where 
he settled. Having made himself known in 
that city by his works, as well as by his ac- 
quaintance with civil and ecclesiastical law, he 
was brought to the notice of the sultan Barkuk, 
then reigning in E^pt, who appointed him 
kadhi-l-kodha, or chief justice of the Malekite 
sect ; but soon after, his exemplary justice, 
and unflinching severity to all classes of de- 
linquents, gave offence to the courtiers, and 
he was removed in a.h. 787 (a.d. 1385-6). 
On the death of Barkuk, which happened in 
A.H. 801 (a.d. 1398-9), he was restored to 
his office. Having followed to Syria the sul- 
tan Al-malek An-nasir Faraj, who was 
marching to defend his territory, that was in- 
vaded by Timur, he was ma:le prisoner at 
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the taking of Damascus. Being introduced, 
like other theologians and judges, to the pre- 
sence of that conqueror, Ibn Khaldun ad- 
dressed him in most humble terms in the 
name of all his comrades, and so disarmed his 
anger, that although he had already issued 
orders for the execution of the most conspi- 
cuous among them, he spared the lives of ^1. 
Ibn Khaldun became the favourite of Timur, 
who liked to converse with him. One day 
he said to him, “ I am told that thou hast 
written a history of the world, wherein thou 
treatest at length of Bokht Nasr (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), what sayest thou to ray having a 
place in it? If Bokht Nasr conquered the 
Avorld, I also conquered it.” “ Thy exploits, 
like those of Bokht Nasr,” answered Ibn 
Khaldun, “ are well deserving the attention 
of the historian.” Timur was so pleased with 
this answer, that he admitted Ibn Khaldun to 
his privacy, and granted him a considerable 
pension from his treasury. However, the life 
of a Tartar camp not being much to the taste 
of Ibn Khaldun, he decided, if possible, upon 
obtaining his liberty. One day he entered the 
tent of Timur, and said to him, If there is 
any thing in my present condition to give me 
sorrow, it is my having left in Cairo an his- 
torical w^ork, in the composition of which I 
have spent the best part of my life. Were it 
to fall into the hands of that fool (meaning the 
sultan Faraj), or were I to die now, the light 
which I intended to throw upon thy illustrious 
deeds and praiseworthy administration would 
be lost to mankind ; for I am sure there is 
nobody in thy service who has laboured so 
assiduously to that end as I have done; if 
thou givest me leave to go thither, I promise 
thee to come back immediately, and spend 
the remainder of my days in thy service.” 
Deceived by these words, Timur granted his 
request; but Ibn Khaldun did not keep his 
word; and in those parts of his work wherein 
he treats of Timur, he paints him in the 
darkest colours, as a ferocious and blood- 
thirsty conqueror. On his return to Cairo, 
Ibn Khaldun was again raised to the office of 
kadhi-l-kodha, which he filled till his death. 
He died suddenly, on the 2.5th of Ramadhan, 
A.H. 808 (March 15. a.d. 1406), at the age of 
upwards of seventy-six Arabian or lunar years. 
His piety and his theological learning gained 
him great reputation in Egypt, as well as in 
Syria, where he was generally known by the 
honorary surname of Waliyu-d-din (friend of 
religion^. Ibn Khaldun is the author of a 
general history, in several volumes, entitled 
“ Taijem^u-l-*ibar wa diwanu-l-mubtada wa- 
1-khabar fi iyami-l-’arab wa-l-barbar wa 
min ’asarahum min dhawi-l-sultani-l-akbar.” 
(“ The Interpreter of the instructive Records, 
and the Collection of the Subject and the 
Predicate on the History of the Arabs, of the 
Berbers, and of those among their Contempora- 
ries who had extensive Empires.”) It contains 
a detailed account of the various Moham- 
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medan dynasties in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
from the propagation of Islam to the author’s 
own times ; and may safely be pronounced to 
be the most complete as well as the best 
written history that ever came from the pen of 
an Arabian writer. It was dedicated to Abu- 
l-*abbas Ahmed, surnamed Al-mutawakkel- 
billah (he m'Iio relies on God), sultan of Africa, 
of the dynasty of the Beni Abi Hafss. Pre- 
fixed to it is a lengthy introduction, under the 
title of “ Mukaddamat ” (“ Prolegomena ”), in 
w'hich Ibn Khaldun treats of the origin and 
progress of society, of the rise and fall of 
empires, and of the causes leading thereto, in 
a style and with a criticism not unworthy of 
the best historians of antiquity. This work 
was first made known in Europe by some 
extracts published by Mr. Silvestre de Sacy, 
with a French translation, in his “ Chresto- 
mathie Arabe.” (Paris, 1806, 8vo.) Mr. Noel 
de Bergers next published the account of the 
conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, and the his- 
tory of Africa under the khalifs of Damascus, 
from the same work, with a French transla- 
tion and excellent notes. Some fragments 
have also appeared from time to time in the 
“ Nouveau Jounial Asiatique ” (vol. i. ii. iv.) ; 
and the Abbate Arri of Turin has published 
an Italian translation of a portion of the work 
which treats of the Arabs. (Torino, 1839.) 
Lastly, an edition of the entire original work, 
with a French translation by the Baron Mac 
Guckin dc Slane, is said to be in course of 
publication, Ibn Khaldun wrote besides a 
commentary on the “ Bordah,” a well-known 
poem by Sherefu-d-dm Al-busiri ; a treatise 
on logic, for the use of a son of Mohammed V- 
of Granada ; a w ork on arithmetic ; and a col- 
lection of legal decisions. (De Sacy’s Chrest. 
Arab. i. 300. ; Haji Khalfah, Tabula: Chro- 
nohg. p. 101. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. IIi,sp. Bsc. ii. 
105.) P. de G. 

’ABDU-R-RAHMA'N IBNU-L-KHAT- 
TFB AL-KHATH’AMF AS-SOHAYLF, 
surnamed Abu Zeyd and Abu-l-kasim, a 
celebrated divine and poet, w'as born at Sohayl, 
a small town in the neighbourhood of Malaga, 
in A.H. 508 (a.d. 1114-15). He was a direct 
descendant of a noble Arab of the tribe of 
Khath’am Ibn ’Ammar, who was present at 
the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. Having 
made himself known his works, he was 
appointed Imam of the great mosque of Ma- 
laga, and some time after was invited to 
Marocco by the reigning sultan, Abu Ya’kub 
Yusuf, who distinguished him above all the 
poets of his court, and loaded him with pre- 
sents. As-sohayli died in that city, on Thurs- 
day the 2Cth of Sha’ban, a.h. 581 (Nov. 21 
A.D. 1185). He left the following works : — 
1. “Raudhu-l-anaf” (“Untouched Garden”), 
or a commentary upon the “Seyrat” (“The 
I.ifc of the Prophet ”), by Ibn Hisham. 
[’ Audu-l-malkk ibn hisham.] 2. “ Nataiju- 
1-fakar ” (“ The Conceptions of the Mind ”), 
being a selection of prose and verse from 
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tlie works of ancient writers, with occasional 
remarks. 8. “Al-aw4yiltt-r-raudhah”(“The 
Premises of the Garden’*). 4. A work ex- 
I>lxlninff the names of obscure persons men- 
tioned in the Kordn. 5. A “ Diwan,” or 
eoRection of his poems. (Al-makkari, Moh, 
Dyn, i. 154. 434. ; Ibn Khallekan, Biog, 
Diet) P. de G. 

’ABDU-R-RAZZA'K, founder of the dy- 
nasty of the Sabardarians, was bom at Bash- 
teyn, a village of the province of Sebbuzwar, 
or, as the name is written by other authors, 
Sebzwar, where his father, Shehabu-d-din 
Fadhlullah, held the first rank by his birth 
and riches. Having in early youth entered 
the service of Abu Sa’id Khodabundah, ninth 
sultan of Khorassan, of the race of Jenghiz 
Khan, he distinguished himself by his courage 
and abilities, and was promoted to the go- 
vernment of Kermau ; but being soon after 
accused of peculation, and of having appro- 
priated a considerable portion of the revenue 
of that province to his own use, he was dis- 
missed from the service, in a. h. 736 (a. d. 
1393). On the death of the sultan Abu Sa’id, 
which happened in May of the same year, 
’Abdu-r-razzak returned to his native village, 
where a circumstance had just occurred which 
paved the way for his ambition. An agent of 
the government of Khorassan residing at 
Bashteyn had made himself exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the inhabitants by his exactions 
and tyrannical conduct. Having once gone 
so far as to offer indignities to a female of 
the family of Hamzah, one of the most 
powerful in the village, the relatives of the 
insulted woman had repaired to his dwelling 
and sacrificed him to their just vengeance. 
On the receipt of this intelligence the vizir 
’Alau-d-din, who after the death of Abvi Sa’id 
presided over the affairs of Khorassan, de- 
spatched one of his officers to the village with 
an order for the guilty parties to appear at 
court, to answer for their conduct ; and it was 
whilst the villagers were devising some pre- 
text to evade the summons that’ Abdu-r-razzak 
arrived amongst them. Having advised them 
to resist, he was appointed leader of the in- 
surrection ; the royal officers were expelled 
from the village, and a detachment of fifty 
horsemen, which the vizir *Alau-d-din sent 
to Bashteyn to re-establish his authority, 
were either massacred or made prisoners by 
the insurgents. Fearing the consequence of 
such an act, ’Abdu-r-razzak summoned the 
chief inhabitants of the village, and, having 
represented to them the magnitude of their 
danger, he told them that it was a thousand 
times better, like brave men, “ to see each 
other’s heads fixed upon the stake,” than, like 
dastardly cowards, to be butchered without 
resistance. From this circumstance arises the 
appellation of Sarbadaran, or “ those whose 
heads are devoted to the stake,” which the his- 
torians of the East give to the dynasty after- 
wards founded by ’Abdu-r-razzak. D’Her- 
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belot (Bid. Or, sub voce “Sarbedar,”) says 
that they were so called because, soon after the 
outbreak, ’Abdu-r-razzak caused a gallows to 
be erected out of the village, and had several 
turbans suspended from it, as indicadve of his 
revolt However, in a very short time the 
insurrection spread to the neighbouring vil- 
lages. An army sent by ’Al4u-d-din was cut 
to pieces, and the vizir himself having been 
taken prisoner in his way to Asterabad, was 
put to death by the insurgents, in a. h. 737 
(a.d. 1336-7). ’Abdu-r-razzak then advanced 
towards the city of Subbuzwar, which he en- 
tered without resistance ; and having subdued 
the whole of the neighbouring districts, he 
founded a small empire, over which there 
reigned after him eleven monarchs of his dy- 
nasty (Sarbadarians) ; the last of them, Kho- 
jah ’Ali Muyyed, was deprived of his domi- 
nions by the conqueror Timur, in a. h. 783 
(a.d. 1381-2). 

Seven months after his accession to power 
’Abdu-r-razzak was put to death by one of his 
brothers, named Mas’iid, who succeeded him. 
JM. de Sacy has published a short notice of 
his dj’^rasty, translated from the Persian of 
Daulat-Shah. See Not. et Ext. des MSS. vol. 
iv. p. 252. (D’flerbelot, Bi&. Or. sub voe. 

“ Sarbedar,” “ Fadhlullah,” “ Abdelrazac,” 
&c. ; Khold<isalu-Uakhbdry or the general his- 
tory by Khondcinir, MS. in Brit. Miis.) 

P. de G. 

’ABDU-S SFJ.A'M IBN JINGKI- 
DU'ST RUKNU-D-DT'N AL- JAB ALI', a 
learned physician of Baghdad, who, as we are 
told by Abu-l-faraj {Hist. Dynast. 295.), so 
much excited the envy of his enemies, that 
they accused him of heresy. His philosophical 
books were seized, and, by the command of 
the khalif Nasir Lidini-’llah, were brought 
into a public square at Baghdad, where one of 
his bitterest opponents, the physician Ibnii-1- 
Maristania, mounted a platform, and made a 
violent speech against philosophers. Upon 
this, his books were all burnt, and he himself 
was thrown into prison, from which he was 
released a. h. 589 (a.d. 1193). (Wiisten- 
feld, Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte.) W. A. G. 
A’BECKET, THOMAS. [Becket.] 
ABEDNEGO. [Daniel.] 

ABEILLE, G ASPARD, a lyric and tragic 
poet of the second order, and a contemporary 
of Racine, w'as born at Riez, in Provence, in 
1 648. He was bred to the church, and coming 
early to Paris, found his way to Marshal Lux- 
embourg, then in the height of his reputation, 
who advanced him both in civil and ecclesi- 
astical employments, and made him known to 
the Prince of Conti. His gaiety of conversa- 
tion and dramatic humour had already ac- 
quired him reputation, when in his twenty- 
fifth year he began to write for the stage, an 
unusual pursuit in a churchman, which ex- 
posed him to public censure. His first per- 
formance was “ Argelie, Queen of Thessaly,” 
a tragedy in five acts, published in 1673. It 
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was followed by **Cari8lan/* another tragedy, 
which was performed twenty nights succes- 
sively, and IS said to have impressed Racine 
with a favourable opinion of the author’s 
tragic powers. “Lyncee,” also a tragedy, was 
his next production, after which he ceased to 
write in his own name, and gave his subse- 
quent pieces to the world under that of La 
Tuillerie, an actor of that day, a fact men- 
tioned by Voltaire, and which has contributed 
to the obscurity of the Abbe Abeille’s name. 
His tragedies of “ Hercule” and “ Solyman” 
were both published as the performances of I^a 
Tuillerie. He now attempted other species of 
composition, and printed poetical epistles on 
Happiness, Friendship, Hope. His odes (for he 
attempted lyric poetry also), of which valour, 
prudence, and constancy form the subject, 
have some resemblance to those addresses to 
personified passions which were common in 
England during the last century. In 1704 
the Abbe Abeille was elected a member of 
the French Academy, by wbicli, more than 
by his writings, his name has become known 
to posterity ; for he thereby acquired a place 
in the “ Eloges ” of D’Alembert. He became 
secretary to Marshal Luxembourg, who was 
governor of Normandy, and resided with him 
at Rouen. lie was also prior of Notre Dame 
de la Mercy, He died at Paris in 1718. 

The character of Abeille as an author re- 
quires little observation. When he wrote, 
Corneille had brought the French tragic 
drama to perfection, and fixed the taste of 
his nation on the Greek model as the standard 
of theatrical excellence. Abeille, as a tra- 
gedian, may be described as a very faint re- 
flection of Corneille, whose heroic plays he 
has feebly imitated. A rigid observance of 
the Greek model, a strict limitation of the 
action to a single event, stately sentiment, and 
solemn declamation, without the energy of j 
thought or language necessary to sustain that 
species of composition, and an attempt to sup- 
port the epic grandeur of the leading per- 
sonage on the stage, rather by avoiding di- 
versified scenes and the tumult of human 
passions, than by force of conception, com- 
pose the character of this languid dramatist. 
He never reaches poetry, and rarely attains 
eloquence. In his lyric pieces, Abeille seems 
seldom to have attempted any thing higher 
than that naivete which early appeared in 
the Proven 9 al lays, the native melodies of his 
own land, and which before he wrote had 
received its last refinement in the verses of 
Voiture. The structure of his verse is nei- 
ther soft nor smooth, but sometimes sinks 
iiiio a sullen languor which lulls the reader. 

In verbal modulation, and in that airy graceful 
style of versification which he attempted, and 
which descended from the troubadours, he 
is inferior to Voiture. When he hazards a 
higher flight, he reminds us of Malherbe, in 
whom France still venerates the father of 
her lyric poetrv, and of whom he falls still 
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further short. He contributed nothing eithef 
to the force or refinement of the French lan- 

S iage. (JUttres de Voltaire; Eloges de 

’Alembert.) H. O 

ABEILLE, LOUIS PAUL, a French 
writer, was bom at Toulon, in 1719. He 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Society of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce 
for the States of Brittany, founded in 1757. 
One of his earliest works was published 
under the auspices of this society, in 1761, 
entitled, “ Corps d’Observations de la Societe 
d’ Agriculture, de Commerce, et des Arts 
etablie par les E'tats de Bretagne.” In this 
work all those subjects were treated on, that 
could lead to the increase of the commerce 
and wealth of the district to which it referred. 
Suggestions were given for the improvement 
of the various branches of manufacture, the 
state of agriculture and rural economy was 
reviewed, and a general survey of the arts 
and commerce of the district was given : the 
whole was carefully prepared, and was the re- 
sult of much observation. In 1 7 08 he published 
a work under the title, “ Principcs sur la 
Liberte du Commerce des Grains.” He was 
an active member of the Royal Society of 
Agriculture of Paris. In 1 790 he was ap- 
pointed, with others, on a committee to draw 
up a report on the subject of the uniformity 
of weights and measui’vS. In 1791, in con- 
junction >\ith ^lessieurs I’Ahhc l^e Febvre 
and TAbbe Tessier, he presented a report to 
the same society, on the question, “ L’Usagc 
des Donmines Congeahles est il utile on 
non an Progres de 1’ Agriculture ?” In 1796 
he edited a work, in 2 vols. 8vo., by Mala- 
sherbes, entitled “ Observations on the Na- 
tural History of Rufibn.” He was for many 
years inspector-general of the manufactures 
of France, and general secretary to the 
council of the department of commerce. He 
died at Paris, on the 28th of July, 1807. 
(J3iog. UniiK, and tlie works cited.) K. L. 

ABEILLE, LUDWIG, composer and 
pianoforte player, was horn at Bayreuth in 
1765, and was for many years Maestro di 
Capella to the duke of Wirtemherg at Stutt- 
gart. He wrote many instrumental com- 
positions of great merit, and his Klavierkon- 
zert for four hands (Op. vi.), may be espe- 
cially noticed as a work of sterling excel- 
lence. Under his direction, the members 
of the reigning family were accustomed to 
produce and perform in the “ Hofthcater ” 
many little musical dramas. (Gerber, Lexicon 
der TonkiinstJer.) E. T. 

ABEILLE, SCIPION, was horn at Riei, 
in Provence. He was surgeon to the French 
military hospitals in Flanders, and as surgeon- 
major of a regiment accompanied the French 
army in two expeditions into Germany. He 
died in 1697. He acquired a taste for poetry 
from his brother Gaspard; and he endea- 
voured to render his books on anatomy and. 
surgery more agreeable to the students, for 
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'«vbom th^’.Vfere chiefly wriUeD, by inter- 
spersing short digressions^ moral, 

comic, and41dactic, in verse. The strange- 
ness of this combination alone renders his 
'Writings remarkable; for the anatomy and 
surgery are superficial, and the poetry is 
inelegant and pointless. His first publica- 
tion is entitled “ Nouvelle Histoire des Os, 
selon les Anciens et les Modernes.” (Paris, 
1685, 12mo.) It is scarcely more than an 
enumeration of the chief features of each 
bone. His other work, entitled “ Le parfait 
Chirurgien d’Armces” (Paris, 1696, 12mo.) 
consists of four parts, which were also pub- 
lished separately, and are named, “ Traito des 
Playes d’Arquebusades “Chapitre singulier 
tire de G uidon Le parfait Chirurgien d^ Ar- 
mees; ” and “ L’Anatomie de la Tete et de ses 
Parties.” None of them possesses any scien- 
tific merit. (Eloy, Dictionnaire Historique de 
la Midecine.^ J. P. 

ABEI. (in Hebrew ^an, i.e. vanity; in the 
LXX. and N. T. ‘'AgeA ; in Josephus, ’'AffeAos; 
and in the Vulg. Abel. Josephus interprets 
the name Abel by ireVfloy, “ sorrow,” as if he 
had read the Heb. 7IIE not the second 

son of Adam and Eve. He was a keeper 
of sheep, and “ in process of time ” (or, as 
the Hebrew has it, “ in the end of days ”), he 
brought an oflfering to God, of the firstlings 
of his flock and their fat (or, as Grotius and 
liC Clerc think, of their milk, the Hebrew 
being ambiguous) ; while his brother Cain 
brought an offering of the fruit of the ground, 
which he tilled. Abel’s offering was accepted, 
and Cain’s rejected ; and it appears that this 
was indicated by some divine token, for the 
distinction was fully recognised, at least by 
Cain. The ground of distinction is not clearly 
stated in the sacred narrative ; but there are 
intimations given that it was the faith and 
righteousness of Abel, and the wickedness 
of Cain. (^Gen, iv. 7., where, however, see 
the LXX. ; Matt, xxiii. 35., where Abel is 
characterised as “the righteous;” Heb.'xX. 4. 
and 1 John^ iii. 12.) This point has been made 
the subject of much theological discussion. 
The reason assigned by Josephus is curious : 
he says God was better pleased “ when he 
was honoured with what grew naturally of 
its own accord, than he was with what was 
the invention of a covetous man, and gotten 
by forcing the ground.” {Ant. Jud. i. 2. s. 1.) 
Philo assigns as a reason for Cain’s rejection, 
that he was not sufficiently prompt in offering, 
and offered only the fruits of the ground, not 
the first-fruits. 

The jealousy of Cain was so excited by the 
preference given to his brother, that “ he rose 
up against him, and slew him.” It has been 
a very common impression that this murder 
was committed at the time of the sacrifice, or 
at least immediately after. But this is not 
countenanced by the scriptural narrative ; 
and it seems unlikely that such a crime 
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would have been committed immediately after 
the communication in which God had remon- 
strated with Cain on his sullenness. The 
Scripture narrative has some appearance of 
mutilation. What our translators have ren- 
dered, “ And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother ; and it came to pass, when they were 
in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel 
his brother, and slew him, ” should rather be, 

And Cain said unto Abel his brother . . 

.... And it came to pass,” &c. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the LXX., the Vul- 
gate, the Jerusalem Targum and the Targum 
of Jonathan, and the Syriac version insert 
the clause, “ Let us go into the field,” or “ Let 
us go abroad : ” but these words have evi- 
dently the appearance of a supplement, and 
are not given by the Targum of Onkelos or 
the versions of Symmachus or Theodotion : 
part of the original passage must therefore 
be c.onsidercd as lost. 

The date of this murder has been com- 
monly fixed about the year of the world 129, 
inasmuch as Seth was born (according to the 
present Hebrew text of Gen. v. 3 — 5.) in 
A.M. 130 ; and Eve, his mother, regarded him 
as given to her “ instead of Abel, whom Cain 
slew.” (Gen. iv. 26.) But the Hebrew text is 
liable to suspicion of having been corrupted, 
for the date of Seth’s birth is fixed by the 
TiXX., and by Josephus {Ant. Jud. v. 3. s. 4.) 
in A. M. 230, and the inference derived from 
it is at best doubtful. Many years may have 
elapsed between the death of Abel and the 
birth of Seth. 

The Jews had, according to Jerome, a con- 
stant tradition that Abel was murdered in the 
plain of Damascus; and his supposed tomb 
has been, in later days, pointed out on a hill 
a few miles north-west of Damascus, on the 
road to Baalbek, {Gen. iv. ; Josephus, Jewish 
Antiq. i. 2. s. 1 .) 

The conjectures of theologians and rabbis 
respecting Abel have been numerous, and 
some of them sufficiently absurd. They arc 
noticed by Calmet {Dictionnaire de la Bible^ 
and by Bayle and his English editors (Gc- 
neral Dictionary, a.d. 1734). One of these 
is, that Abel died in a state of celibacy ; and 
this tradition appears to have been of con- 
siderable antiquity ; as in the time of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius, when celi- 
bacy was increasing in estimation, a sect 
called Abelites arose in Africa, of whose 
discipline it formed a striking feature. 

J. C. M. 

ABEL, a king of Denmark, was the second 
son of Waldemar II., and brother of Erik VI., 
who succeeded Waldemar in 1241. Abel 
was entrusted with the government of Schles- 
wig and Jutland ; but his ambition led him 
to form a conspiracy against Erik, in which 
the other younger brothers of Erik also took 
part. Abel at the same time entered into a 
close alliance with Adolphus, count of Hol- 
stem. Thus strengthened, he made war upon 
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bis brother. But Erik defeated the rebels 
and concluded a peace with AbeJ, who ac- 
knowdedged himself to be his brotherV vassal* 
The count of Holstein, however, reftised to 
give up Rendsburg to the king, who iu order 
to compel the count, set out with an- army 
against him in 1250. On his road through 
Jutland he was invited by Abel to an enter- 
tainment, when he was made prisoner, and 
delivered to a Dane whom Abel had hired to 
murder the king. The crime was carefully 
concealed, and Abel got witnesses to prove 
that the king had died of an accident. As 
Erik had no male issue, and the Danes be- 
lieved that Abel was innocent, they elected 
him king of Denmark, 1250. Having thus 
gained the object of his ambition; he en- 
deavoured to appear to his subjects as a 
humane prince, and to make himself popular I 
by granting them greater liberties than they I 
had possessed under his predecessors. But | 
the usurper did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his crime. The Frisian peasants 'were dis- 
contented with his rule, and thought them- 
selves too heavily taxed. The king refused [ 
to lighten their burdens, and they rose in j 
arms. In 1252 he marched against them , 
and gained a victory, but the next morning , 
the Frisians ^returned to the charge, attacked i 
the king in his camp, and slew him. (Krants, | 
r/frow. vii. 21.) L.S. 

ABEL 63t<). an Italian Jew, who was 
converted to Christianity, wrote a book culled 
“ Le Settimane di Daniello ” (“ The Weeks of 
Daniel ”), in which he demonstrates that the 
Messiah is already come, Doni (libraria 
secunda, p. 16.) says he saw this work, and that 
it was written with great elegance, and with 
great attention to the chronology and other 
points necessary in such a work. Doni 
does not say where this work was published, 
or, indeed, whether it appeared in print at 
all ; but he adds that Abel had conceived 
great hopes of converting the Jews by means 
of it. As Doni’s book is not often met with, 
and the passage is rather curious, we give a 
translation of it: “ This Abel, then, thinking 
himself eloquent, has written a work, showing 
how that the Messiah is come, and he hopes 
thereby to convert all his brother Jews. I 
laughed at it when he showed it me ; seeing 
which, he said, ‘Don’t make a jest of my 
labours, trifling though they be; for Euripides 
is of opinion that by words we may do all 
things which the enemy can do 'with the 
sword.’ ‘ Go on, and prosper, then,"’ said I, 

* and if your literary labours don’t avail you, 
take up the carnal weapon, and then we shall 
see which is the strongest.’ The work, how- 
ever, is really excellent, and most accurate, 
with the times of the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies computed, and other admirable reason- 
ings, and he calls it * The Weeks of Daniel.’ ” 
(Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hahr. iii. 228.) C. P. H. 

ABEL, CASPAR, a voluminous German 
writer of the eighteenth century, who was 
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distiujgttisbedf for hU ditigejit *nnd ac'curafe 
researches into history and arttiqmties, espc - 
cially those of Germany. Ifte was born at 
Hindenburg, on the 14th of July, 167 ( 5 ,, 
where his father Joachim Abel was minister. 
He studied at St. Martin’s school at Bruns- 
wick, and the university of Helmstiidt, with 
the view of obtaining a professorship of law ; 
but he was compelled by his circumstances, 
much against his will, to take orders, and 
never rose to any higher preferment than the 
pastorship of Wesdoif, near Ascherslebcn, to 
whicli he was presented in 1 718, and where he 
died, on the 10th of January, 1763, not, as has 
often been stated, in 1752. Those who arc 
curious about more particulars of his life, 
which was chiefly a series of disappointments, 
may find them related at some length, ev 
dently by himself and in a querulous tone, in 
the supplement to the “ V’dlstiindige Universal 
Lexicon.” A list is there given of thirty-two 
of his works, to >\hich Adelung’s supplement 
to Jdcher supidies some additions. I’hc most 
important are as follows ; — “ Preiissische uml 
Brandenhurgische Staatshistorie,” 2 vols. 1710; 
with additions 1735: “ Preussische und 
Brandenhurgische Staatsgeograpbie,” 2 vols. 
1711 ; with additions, 1735; with still farther 
additions, 1747: “Deutsche Alterthiimer,” 
1729 ; “ Sachsische Alterthiimer,” 1730; 
•‘llcbriiische Altorthumer,” 1736 ; “Griech- 
ische Alterthiimer,” 2 vols. 1738. The first 
two were published at Leipzig, the others at 
Brunswick. Another work, on the mou- 
archios of the ancient world, was considered 
of such value by I^ubnitz, on account of the 
new* views which it contained, that he in- 
duced the author to publish a Latin transla- 
tion of it, with additions, “ Historia Monarchi - 
arum Orbis Antiqui,” 1718. A chronicle of 
the principality of Ilalberstadt, 1754, and a 
new edition of Meibomius’s “ Chronicle of 
Waldeck,” 1749, both in German, complete 
the list of Abel’s works which are worthy 
of notice. His translations of Boileau’s “ Sa- 
tires,” and Ovid’s “ Heroidcs,” and his ori- 
ginal poetry, chiefly satirical, are of no value. 
XVollstdndUje Univ, Lexicon^ supp. i. 118 — 
121.; Ilirsching, Ilistorisch-literarisches Hand- 
buchy i. 4. ; Dbring, AUgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, i. 5.) T. W. 

ABEL, CLARKE, M. D., was the prin- 
cipal medical officer and naturalist to the em- 
bassy of Lord Amherst to China, in 1816. 
The work which he published on his return to 
England, entitled “ A Narrative of a Journey 
in the Interior of China,” 4to. London, 1818, 
possesses considerable merit, and enhances 
the regret which must be felt at the loss of 
almost all his valuable specimens of plants 
and animals by the wreck of the Alceste. 
IVIuch praise has been bestowed by competent 
judges on the eleventh chapter, which treats 
of the geology of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This science appears to have been a favourite 
pursuit M’ith Abel, who had previously pub- 
u 
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afoimed the go vernor- 
of Dr. Abel was appointed 
W^yaio^ He died of fever, at Cawnpore, 
irhUherhe had gone in the 
cvute of that nobleman. 

^Robert Brown gave the name of Abelia to 
V species of plants, which was brought 
sy. from China. {Gentleman's Magazinej 
Bee. 1827; and Asiatic Journal^ May 1827.) 

C. W. 

ABEL, ERNST AUGUST, a painter of 
Zerbst, who lived about 1780. He painted 
portraits, in miniature, crayon, and in oils ; 
he was the pupil of Rudolph la Fontaine, 
and practised some years in London, Paris, 

' and Hamburg, where he finally settled, and 
painted chiefly miniatures, in which branch 
he was most successful. 

There have been several obscure artists of 
this name: Malvasia mentions a French 
painter of the name of Abel, who received, 
in 1G50, a hundred Roman scudi for a copy 
of the celebrated “ Communion of St. J erome,” 
by Domenichino, for which that great painter, 
a short time before, had been paid only fifty 
scudi, about ten guineas. (Fiissli, Allycmeines 
Kiinstkr-Lcxicon.) 11. N. W. 

ABEL, GOTTLIEB FRIEDRICH, a 
German engraver, born in 1763. He was 
the pupil of J. G. Von Miiller, and obtained 
considerable reputation. He was appointed 
engraver to the King of Wurtemberg, at 
Stuttgart. His most important works are 
125 plates, furnished for the celebrated work 
of Reiter and others, descriptive of the various 
kinds of trees of Germany. (Nagler, Neues 
AUgemeines Kunstler- Lexicon.^ R. N. W. 

ABEL, HANS, a painter of Frankfort, 
who lived about 1494. He probably exe- 
cuted some of the beautiful paintings on 
glass which adorn the cathedral and several 
of the principal churches of Frankfort. 
(Hiisgen, iVacAriWiten von Frankfurter Kilnst- 
lern und Kunstsachen.') R. N. W. 

ABEL, JOSEPH, a distinguished German 
painter, of the present century, was bom 
near Linz on the Danube, and was educated 
in the academy of Vienna under Fiiger. The 
date of his birth is unknown. He was much 
employed in his youth by the Czartorysky 
family in Poland, and early distinguished 
himself. In 1802 he visited Rome, where he 
remained six years, and acquired consider- 
able reputation by several pictures which 
he painted there, of a high class, consisting 
of several designs from the Iliad ; Antigone 
kneeling before the body of her brother Po- 
ly nices ; Klopstock in Elysium ; Prometheus 
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portrait^ and some large historical pieces- 
mongst the iMter, a large picture of St jEri-’ 
diu for the church at Gompendorf: and* a 
FUght into Egypt. He also*^ pai.^ a dtp 
scene for the new theatre at Pesth, and the 
^autiful group of the great drop scene of the 
Koyal Theatre of Vienna, after the desi/rn bv 
^V?®.*** died at Vienna, in 1818. A 

criticism upon his pictures appeared in the 
“ Zeitschrift,” for London, Paris, and Vienna, 
vol. i. (Nagler, Neues Allyemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexicon,) R. n W 

ABEL, KARL FRIEDRICH, was born 
at Coethen, in 1725, and in the early part 
of his life was a member of the royal band 
at Dresden, while it was under the direc- 
tion of Hasse. When the poverty conse- 
quent upon war had rendered it necessary 
for Augustus III. king of Poland to reduce 
his band, Abel quitted Dresden with a few 
dollars in his pocket, and played his way 
through Germany to England, where he ar- 
rived in 1761, and soon obtained patronage. 
The Duke of York, who was his early und 
chief friend, procured for him the situation of 
director of the queen’s band, with a salary of 
200/. per annum. In 1763, Abel, in con- 
junction with John Christian Bach, then a 
resident in London, commenced a series of 
subscription concerts. The attempt was not 
altogether novel, for Fesling had established 
some concerts in Brewer-street about 1738, 
which were superseded by those which Ge- 
miniani conducted at the house of Mrs. 

loraelys, in Soho-square. But the enterprise 
of Bach and Abel was the boldest, and for 
awhile the most successful of its kind. They 
were both composers of celebrity, and both 
performers of the highest rank — the first on 
the harpsichord, the second on the viol di* 
gamba, an instrument then popular, but 
which has since been wholly superseded by 
:he violoncello. Their talents supplied the 
concerts with new compositions of repute 
performed in a style of excellence, to which 
he public had been unaccustomed, and the 
result was a long career of profit and popu- 
larity. But the records of our metropolitan 
concerts show the fickleness of fashion, and 
he absence of correct taste or just principles 
of criticism on the part of those who frequent 
them. They are crowded for a time; but 
satiety begets indifference, and the appetite 
must be stimulated by some novelty, which, 
n its turn, palls, and is superseded by another 
— it may be better or it may be worse than 
hat which preceded it. Thus it was with the 
loncerts of Bach and Abel, which, after en- 
oying nearly twenty years of popularity, 
teased to attract public attention, and the 
>artners lost, in unavailing efforts to support 


chained; Cato of Utica, about to destroy him- heir station, the profits of their days of 
self, taking his sword from a boy; Socrates, prosperity. Bach died in 1782, and Abel 
modelling his group of the three Graces ; and ioon after went to Germany, where his per- 
Socrates pleading for his friend and disciple ormance on his favourite instrument ensured 

Theramenes. In' Vienna he painted many im some notice from his countrymen. lie 
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returned to London by way of Paris, and 
died there, in 1787. Burney, who was in- 
timately acquainted with him, thus speaks of 
Abel as a performer and a composer : “ His 
performance on the viol di gamba was perfect 
and complete. He had a hand which no 
difficulties could embarrass, a taste the most 
refined, and a judgment so correct, that he 
never suffered a note to escape him without 
meaning. His manner of playing an adagio 
soon became the model of idl our young per- 
formers on bowed instruments, among them 
Barthelomon, Cervetto, and Crosdill. His 
musical science and taste were so complete, 
that he became the umpire in all musical 
controversy, and was consulted like an oracle.” 
This might be true at the time ; and that 
Abel was a good practical musician, as well 
as a finished player, there is no doubt. He 
was on a level with most continental, and 
superior to most English composers cf his 
time, but he is now known rather historically 
than from his works. He had little invention 
and less vigour, and was fitted to take a re- 
spectable place as the disciple of a school 
rather than to form one. His instrumental 
compositions were admired in their time, but 
when the sinfonias and quartets of Haydn 
made their appearance, they were thrown 
aside. lake his instrument, they died with 
him. But if his musical fame be extinct, it 
will not be forgotten that he was the in- 
structor of John Cramer. His published 
works were chiefly overtures, in eight parts, 
quartets for stringed instruments, and so- 
natas for the harpsichord, partly printed by 
Bremmer in London, and partly by Hum- 
mel at Berlin. (Gerber, Lexicon der Ton- 
kunstler; Bumey, History of Music ; Har- 
monicon.') E.T. 

ABEL, NIELS HENRIK, was born Au- 
gust 5. 1 802, in Norway, at Findoe, in the 
diocese of Christiansand, of which parish 
his father was then minister. He was sent 
in 18 1.5 to the cathedral school of Christiania, 
where he did not show any remarkable sign 
of progress, until 1818, when M. Holraboe, a 
newly-appointed professor of mathematics, 
afterwards the writer of Abel’s life, and editor 
of his works, discovered his talent for ma- 
thematics, and aided him in pursuing those 
sciences beyond the elements. In J uly, 1821, 
he went to the university of Christiania, 
where, his father having died and left him 
without the means of continuing his studies, 
he was first maintained by a subscription of 
the professors, and afterwards, for two years, 
by a pension from the government. His 
earliest mathematical essay was an attempt 
at the old question of the solution of the 
equation of the fifth degree, in which, after 
discovering his own failure, he determined 
either to find a solution, or to show the im- 
possibility of finding any ; and produced his 
celebrated paper on the last point, of which 
we shall presently speak. In July, 1825, he 
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obtmned an increased pension from the go* 
vemment, to enable him to travel. He first 
went to Berlin, where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Crelle, which became an intimate 
friendship. The mathematical journal, now 
so well known, which bears the name of the 
latter, was commenced in 1826, and Abel 
was one of the earliest and principal con- 
tributors. Abel continued his travels through 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland: he arrived 
at Paris in July, 182 G, where he made 
acquaintance with the most distinguished 
French mathematicians. He returned home 
by way of Berlin, in January, 1827, and 
continued his private studies (which his 
journey had not interrupted) with an activity 
of which there is the most extraordinary 
evidence. In December, 1828, he went to 
the iron founderies of Froland, near Arendal, 
where resided the family of a lady to v^hom 
he was betrothed. He was there seized with 
illness, in January, 1829, and died of con- 
sumption on the 6th of April of the same 
year. M. Holmboe gives the most direct 
contradiction to the statement which has 
several times been made, that Abel was 
neglected by the Swedish government, and 
died in extreme poverty. He was, when he 
died, pro tempore professor of mathematics, 
during the absence of Hansteen in Siberia, 
and would have succeeded to the first vacant 
chair. A few days after his death, a most 
honourable invitation arrived from the Prus- 
sian government, to remove his residence to 
Berlin. In the obituary published by Crelle, 
in his “ Journal,” he states distinctly that the 
large number of important memoirs wliich 
Abel had ready for publication was the im- 
mediate reason of the “Journal ” being un- 
dertaken. 

The Swedish government published the 
works of Abel in 1839, in two volumes, 4to. 
and in the French language; this last cir- 
cumstance will make them well known all 
over Europe in a much shorter time than 
usual. The first volume contains all that he 
published himself (in “ Crelle’s Journal ” and 
elsewhere, mostly in German), translated, as 
just remarked. The second volume contains 
all that he left in manuscript, finished or un- 
finished. Nothing can be a severer trial to 
a mathematician’s character than the pub- 
lication of his loose papers ; but, however 
crude the speculation, Abel is never lowered. 
He had read comparatively so little, that all 
which he has left bears the stamp of his own 
most original power ; and there is not much 
which fails to leave the impression made on 
I^gendre by his treatment of elliptic func- 
tions, as expressed in the following extract of 
a letter from that noble-minded man to Abel 
himself : “ I^a fin de votre lettre me confond 
par la generalitc que vous avez su donner k 
VOS rechcrches sur les fonctions elliptiques, 
et menie sur des fonctions plus compliquees. 
II me tarde bcaucoup de voir les methodes 
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qui vous ont conduit a de si beaux rosultats ; 
je ne sais si je pourrais les coiiiprendre, mais 
ce quHl y a de sur, e’est quo je n’ai aucunc 
idee des moyens que vous avez pu employer 
pour vaincre de pareilles difficultes. Quelle 
tete que celle d’un jeuue Norvegien ! ” 

The great point to 'which Abel turned his 
attention was ther^heory of elliptic functions, 
l^gendre, who had devoted a large part of 
Ills life to the development of these functions, 
and to the formation of tables by which to 
nae the^ found himself, when his toil was 
Imt fini^ed, completely distanced by the 
Yming Norwegian, of whom no one had ever 
heard, and also, thouj^h not to the same 
e^i^nt, by Jacobi, who is still alive to main- 
" tain the reputation which he then acquired. 
The frankness of the acknowledgment made 
by LfCgendre, and the spirited manner in 
which the old man set to work to incorporate 
the new discoveries into his own books, will 
never be forgotten by any biographer of 
Abel. It is unnecessary to specify the par- 
ticular methods of the latter ; all who study 
the subject of elliptic functions are fully 
aware how much is due to him. 

The number of different ways in which 
Abel turned aside from this subject into 
questions of development, definite integration, 
&c., makes the sum total of his labours an 
astonishingly large quantity, if the age at 
which he died be considered. He appears to 
have fully developed in his own mind the 
subject of the separation of symbols of 
operation and quantity, not indeed to the 
extent of founding its results upon an al- 
gcbrsucal theory, but to that of giving the 
theory a wider amount of application. He ^ 
was a daring generalizer, and sometimes 
went too far : had he lived, he would have | 
corrected some of his writings. And yet 
he appears to have been deeply impressed 
with the notion that a great part of mathe- 
matical analysis is rendered unsound by the 
employment of divergent series. 

The celebrated attempt at the proof of the 
impossibility of representing under one for- 
mula the five roots of an equation of the fifth 
degree involves some rather obscure con- 
siderations. It can hardly be said to he 
generally admitted ; perhaps it has not been 
generally read ; for proofs of negative pro- 
positions, when complicated, are not usually 
of a high order of interest. Sir W. Hamilton 
{Trans, R. /. A., vol.xviii.) has examined 
Abel’s proof at great length, and arrives at 
the same conclusion, though with some de- 
gree of departure from his principal. We 
will not hazard any opinion upon what ought 
to he the final conclusion ; we were uncon- 
vinced by Abel’s original proof; and though 
we do not see any specific objection to the 
manner in which Sir W. Hamilton has treated 
the subject, yet we feel satisfied the matter 
is not oue which ought to he hastily decided. 

A. de M. 


ABEL, THOMAS, a distinguished divine 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and one of the persons put to death by King 
Henry the Eighth, for having opposed his di- 
vorce, and denying liis supremacy, Anthony 
Wood found that he took the degree of M. A. 
in the university of Oxford, which is the 
first known date in his history : but as he was 
employed in the instruction of Catherine the 
queen, in music and in languages, the proba- 
bility is, that before that date he was esteemed 
a person of learning. A Catholic writer says 
of him, that he was “ vir longe doctissimus.” 
He WM probably connected afterwards, as 
chaplain with the queen’s household. When 
the divorce was in contemplation he wrote a 
treatise against it. He was one of the persons, 
of whom there were many, who gave an im- 
portance which they did not deserve to the 
wild speeches of Elizabeth Barton, called by 
some the Holy Maid of Kent, who uttered ex- 
pressions deemed treasonable when the con- 
trol over the organs of speech was suspended 
by the disease, of rare but occasional occur- 
rence, to which she was subject. Abel was 
attainted, with her, of misprision of treason ; 
and finally, some years after, was convicted 
under the statute which made denying the 
king’s supremacy, in matters ecclesiastical, 
high treason. He was executed, in Sinithfield, 
on the 30th July, 1540. (Ath. J. IL 

ABELA, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, a 
Maltese writer of tlie beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was born in Malta, 
in the year 1582, of a noble family, which 
became extinct in him. His parents, on ob- 
serving his taste for study, decided on 
making him a priest, and entered him as 
one of the conventual clergy of justice of •. 
the holy order of Jerusalem,” or knights of 
Malta, “ in the language of Castile, in the 
priorute of Portugal.” He afterwards pur- 
sued his studies at the university of Bologna, 
where, observing that no provision had been 
made by the statutes for the appointment of a 
councillor for the students of Malta, by which 
they were altogether deprived of a voice in 
the affairs of the university, he brought the 
matter forward in such a way that the coun- 
cillors unanimously resolved on appointing 
one, and he was the first person chosen to 
the office. After returning to Malta and 
taking holy orders, he made several voyages 
in the galleys of the knights, in the capacity 
of prior, and was sent as secretary of em- 
bassy to the courts of Rome, Spain, and 
France. At the election of the grand master 
Lascaris, in 1636, he had the honour of being 
chosen one of the three electors, according to 
the custom of the order, and Lascaris after- 
wards appointed him vice-chancellor. He 
kept up a correspondence with some of the 
most distinguished learned men of his time, 
among whom, in his work, he particularly 
mentions Lucas Holstenius, and Peiresc. He 
collected a small museum of Maltese anti- 
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quitic\s at his country house of Santo Jacomo, 
and bequeathed both to the Jesuits; but the 
house became so ruinous that they abandoned 
it, h aving it in the care of a single priest, 
and some “ honourable thieves,” as Abela’s 
biographer Ciantar calls them, no doubt from 
respect for their taste, took advantage of the 
circumstance, and carried off some of the 
finest specimens. Abela died on the 4th May, 
1 655, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

His work on Malta, which is the foun- 
dation for all that has been written on that 
subject, was composed in advanced life, and 
first published in the year 1647, at Malta, in 
folio. Having become very rare, it was re- 
printed in Malta in 1782, in four volumes, 
with additions, corrections, and continuations, 
by Count Giovanni Antonio Ciantar. It is 
in Italian, and bears the title of ** Malta Illus- 
trata, con le sue Antichita ed altre Notizie.” 
The four books into which it is divided treat 
of the topography of Malta and Gozo, of 
the general history of these islands, of their 
ecclesiastical history and topography, and 
of the biography of eminent natives and go- 
vernors, and the history of the distinguished 
families. On all these subjects Abela pours 
forth a copious stream of learning. Burmann 
points out, in the preface to the 11th volume 
of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Siciliae,” that 
he shows too much credulity as to the spurious 
epistles of Phalaris (it must be remembered, 
however, that Burmann lived after Bentley, 
and Abela before him), the fragments of Bero- 
sus, and other works which are now generally 
allowed not to be genuine ; but he adds, that 
these trifling faults are more than counter- 
balanced by very great merits. There is a 
Latin translation of the “Malta Illustrata,” by 
J. A. Seiner, which was first printed sepa- 
rately, and afterwards republished in the 15th 
volume of the Sicilian “Thesaurus.” (Life by 
Ciantar, prefixed to the 1st vol. of Malta 11- 
lu^frakty edit, of 1782, i. 7 — 13, ; Mazzuehelli, 
Scrilfori (V Italia, i. 21, 22. Most of the dates 
and particulars arc taken from Ciantar, and 
were unknown to Mazzucholli and all pre- 
ceding writers.) T. W. 

ABELAllD. [Amailard.] 

ABELIN, or ABELING, JOHANN 
PHILIPP, a voluminous German author of 
the seventeenth century, of whom less ap- 
pears to be known than his merits deserve. 
He is supposed to have been born at Strass- 
burg, from having affixed to his name the 
epithet Argentoratensis, and to have died 
.about the year 1646, from the circumstance 
that about that time his literary activity came 
to a close : but these are almost the only 
purely biographical particulars that have yet 
been collected of him. He was employed by 
the De Brys, the engravers and publishers of 
Frankfort on the Main, and by Matthew Me- 
rian, who had married the daughter of Theo- 
dore de Bry, to prepare the text for several of 
their extensive publications. As many of these 
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related to contemporary history, he was led 
to assume, in some of his publications, the 
pseudonyrae of Johann Ludwig Gottfried, 
Gothofredus, or Godefroy ; and he was pro- 
bably led by the reputation this gradually ac- 
quired him to make use of it in works of a less 
obnoxious character. It is at least certain that 
his own name is of much less frequent occur- 
rence on his title-pages than that of Gottfried. 
He was one of the continuators of a series 
pointed out by George Chalmers as the first 
periodical record of contemporary history that 
ever appeared, the “ Mercurius Gallo-Bel- 
gicus,” the first volume of which, by Jansson, 
a Frisian, was published at Cologne in 1596. 
A doubt is, indeed, expressed in the “ Voll- 
stiindige Universal-Lexikon,” if the continu- 
ator was not another individual of the name 
of Abel ; but the question may be set at rest 
by an examination of the volumes in the 
library of the British Museum. In the 17th 
vol. (published at Frankfort, in 1628,) we find 
on the title-page the words, “Auctore Johanne 
Philippo Abeleo Argentoratensi in the 18th 
the same words, with the change of “ Abelino” 
for “ Abeleo,” thus satisfactorily establishing 
the identity. The “ Mercurius Gallo-Belgi- 
cus,” which is in the Latin language, was 
in high esteem at the time of its publica- 
tion, and is alluded to in some passages of 
the Elizabethan dramatists as a popular work 
of reference in England. Abelin was the 
author of the first and second volumes of a 
similar work on a larger scale in German — 
the “ Ineatrum Europccum, oder Aussfuhr- 
liche und warhafftige Beschreibung aller und 
jeder Denckwiirdiger Geschichten so sich hin 
und wider in dcr Welt zugetragen haben,” 
published at Frankfort, by Merian. It is in- 
deed said by Christian Gryphius that the 
second volume w as the production of J. G. 
Schleder, whose name is affixed to the sixth 
and seventh ; but tliis appears a mere over- 
sight, and that Abelin had not so soon with- 
drawn from the work, is proved by the fourth 
volume bearing his initials. The work >vas 
continued for a century, and the whole series 
extends to tw enty-one folio volumes in double 
columns, of about 1 500 pages each, embracing 
the history of the hundred years from 1618 
to 1717, a vast body of contemporary history, 
the value of the earlier volumes of which is in- 
creased by numerous illustrations by Matthew 
Merian. Those portions of it by Abelin, 
and by Schleder, and Schneider, two of his 
continuators, are considered of superior me- 
rit. The others are pronounced by Gryphius, 
and after him by Meusel, to be clumsy com- 
pilations from the newspapers ; but even these 
may now have their value. It was as an in- 
troduction to this work that Abelin composed 
his “ Historische Chronik bis auf das Jahr 
1619 ” (exclusive), a compendium of universal 
history up to the period at which the “ The- 
atriim Europajum ” commences, in one thick 
volume, folio, copiously illustrated with 
u3 
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spirited engravings by Merian. The “ Chro- 
nicle” was first published at Frankfort in 
1633, and again in 1674, 1682, 1710, and 
1743, the last e^tion continued up to the date 
of its publication, and extending to three 
Yolames folio. A Dutch translation by J, Le 
Hours was published at Amsterdam in 1660. 
vAnother work of similar extent, and also 
layidily illustrated, the Archontologia Cos- 
unioa,” a general description of the world, 
with views of the principal cities by Merian, 
be considered a companion to the ** His- 
torische Chronik,” but is not original, being 
taken from a French work by D. T. V. Y. 
(D’Avity), called “Estats, Empires, Roy- 
aumes, et Principautes du Monde,” published 
at Paris in 1626. The “Archontologia” 
appeared in German at Frankfort in 1628, 
in Latin at the same place in 1629, and other 
editions in German in 1638, 1646, and 1695. 
The name of the translator of this work, and 
the author of the “ Chronik,” is given as 
Gottfried, and there is no indication to raise 
a suspicion of its being pseudonymous. The 
same name occurs frequently as the compiler 
or translator of portions of the great collection 
of voyages to the East and West Indies by the 
De Brys, the bibliographical history of which 
is so complicated as to have given occasion 
for the quarto of Camus, devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the subject. In addition to all 
these labours, Abelin published, under the 
name of Gottfried, a description of Sweden, 
entitled “ Inventarium Sueciaj Oder Beschrei- 
bung des Konigreichs Schweden und dessen 
Kbnigen,” in one volume, folio, with plates 
by Merian, Frankfort, 1632, and a compilation 
of voyages to America, under the title “ Die 
Newe Welt,” illustrated as usual with numerous 
plates (one of them a spirited one of a mer- 
maid), Frankfort, folio, 1631 and 1655, 
which, combined with some of his other com- 
pilations, appears to have given rise to the 
great collection of voyages by Van der Aa, 
who calls him in his preface the celebrated 
Gottfried. Two works of a different kind 
remain to be added : “ P. Ovidii Nasonis Me- 
tamorphoseon plerarumque historica, natu- 
ralis, moralis, fK<f)pa(ris ; ” an explanation of 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, accompanied 
with fine engravings by Theodore De Bry, 
Frankfort, 1619, 8vo., and “ Kauffungs- 
Plagium,” a German translation of a Latin 
comedy by Daniel Cramer, Frankfort, 1627, 
8vo. In the dedication of the former, he 
calls himself Ludovicus Gottofridus ; in the 
title of the latter Johann Philipp Abel, a mo- 
dification of his name, which he has been 
already shown, by the instance iu the “ Mer- 
curius Gallo-Bclgicus,” to have occasionally 
adopted. It is, perhaps, deserving of notice, 
that in the “Ilistoria Antipodum,” a dupli- 
cate ninth part of the collection of De Bry’s 
voyages, published by Merian, he adds to the 
name of Gottfried the epithet Ambergensis. , 
This circumstance, as well as many others 
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connected with the life and works of Abelin, 
Mull, in all probability, never be satisfactorily 
elucidated till he has been made the subject 
of a monograph, for which there are, no doubt, 
ample materials scattered in the publications 
of the time. (Jbcher, AUgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicout i. 19. under Abelin, and ii. 1093, under 
Gottfried ; Adelung, Fortsetzung zu JOchera 
GeUhrten^Lexico, i. 41, ; VoUatdndige Uni- 
versal Lexicon, Supp. i. 123. under Abel, and 
124. under Abelin ; G^phius,De Scriptoribua 
Hiatoriam SecuH xvii. iUusirantibus p. 18. ; 
Struvius, Bibliotheca Historica, a Meuselio 
ampUJicata, i. 108, Ac. ; Camus, Memoir e sur 
la Collection des arands et petits Voyages, p. 31. 
183, Ac. ; the Theatrum Europaum, Ac.) 

T. W. 

ABELL, JOHN, a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Charles II., 
celebrated for his fine counter-tenor voice, 
and for his skill on the lute. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and at the accession of 
William III. lost his place, and went to re- 
side on the Continent, where he maintained 
himself, sometimes in great luxury and some- 
times with difficulty, by his singing and 
playing. He was a profligate man, little 
solicitous how he obtained money or how he 
spent it. During the reign of Queen Anne 
he was at Cambridge with his lute ; but his 
powers of attraction seem to have ceased, 
and he died in poverty at an advanced age. 
Two of his songs will be found in the “ Pills 
to purge Melancholy.” (Hawkins, HisU of 
Music ; Tom Browirs Works.) E. T. 

ABELL Y, ANTOINE, an eminent French 
ecclesiastic, born at Paris, a. i). 1527. He 
entered early into the order of Dominican 
or preaching friats. He was banished 
Troyes, a. d. 1561, in consequence of a dis- 
pute, from some unascertained cause, with 
his superior ; but, having been restored, was 
made vicar-general of his congregation, and 
became one of the most eminent preachers 
of his day. The queen mother, Cathe- 
rine de Mudicis, made him her preacher 
and confessor; and having passed from the 
order of St. Dominic to that of St. Augus- 
tin, he became abbot of the Augustinian mo- 
nastery of Livry, near Paris, on the road 
to Mcaux. The ciueen mother’s death, in 
1589, cut off the prosi)ect of attaining the 
episcopal dignity which she had designed 
to procure for him. The year of Abelly’s 
death is not known ; he was still living a. d. 
1594. 

His works are — 1. “ La Maniere de bien 
prier, avec la Vertu et Efficace de I’Oraison 
prouvee par I’Exemple des Anciens; ensemble 
une brieve Explication de I’Oraison Domini- 
cale, Ac.; dediee au Roi tre^s Chrestien 
Charles IX.” 8vo. Paris, 1564. 2. “ Sermons 
sur les Lamentations du Saint Prophdte Ilie- 
remie, faites en la presence de la Reine Mtire 
du Roi, Ac., dediez a elle-meme,” 8vo. Paris, 
1582. 3. “ Lcttre de Frdre Antoine Abelly 
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a la Reine Caterinc de Mcdicis,” printed 
A. D. 1503. (^Scriptures Ordinis Prcedicatorumt 
by Queti & Ecliard ; Biographie Universelle.) 

J. C. M. 

ABELLY, LOUIS, a French ecclesiastic, 
born at Paris, of respectable parents, a. d. 
1603. After taking his degree as doctor in 
the faculty of theology, in Paris, he became, 
a. d. 1662, parish priest of St. Judocus, or 
St. Josse, in Paris. In 1664 he was made 
bishop of Rodez ; but not liking the seclu- 
sion of his diocese, after being accustomed 
to mingle in the literary circle^ of the me- 
tropolis, he relinquished his bishoprick, after 
holding it for about two years, a. d. 1666, 
and returned to Paris, where he fixed his 
residence among the priests of the congre- 
gation of missions, in their house of St. 
Lazare, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. He died October 4. 1691, aged 88. 

His works are very numerous. The list 
gi'/en by Niceron notices thirty-three dis- 
tinct publications, the following are the prin- 
cipal : — 1. “Medulla Theologica ex Sacris 
Scripturis, Conciliorum Pontificumque De- 
cretis et sanctorum Patruin ac Doctorum 
placitis expressa,” 2 tom. 12mo. Paris, a. i>. 
1650. It afterwards went through many 
editions, but exposed the author to the sar- 
casms of Boileau and others, and to the 
graver censures of the Jansenists. 2. “ Tra- 
dition de TEglise, touchant la Devotion des 
Chretiens euvers la S‘® Vierge,” 8vo. Paris, 
1652. This work gave a handle to the 
Protestants against the more moderate and 
guarded Roman Catholics, as it countenanced 
the most extravagant notions relating to 
the worship of the Virgin. Several other of 
Abelly’s works relate to the same subject. 3. 

“ De rOboissance et Soumission qui est due a 
notre S. P. le Pape, en ce qui regarde les 
Choses de la Foi,” 8vo. Paris, 1654. This 
work, as well as several others, was the fruit 
of the author's zeal against Jansenism. 4. 

“ La Vic du venerable Serviteur de Dicu, 
Vincent de Paul,” &c. 4to. Paris, 1664. The 
remarks on Jansenism in this work displeased 
several persons, and many passages were re- 
trenched in subsequent editions. It was 
also attacked in a work entitled, “ Defense de 
feu M. Vincent de Paul centre le faux Dis- 
cours de sa Vie, public par M. Abclly.” 
Abelly published a reply to this attack, 
which called forth a rejoinder from the au- 
thor of the “ Defense,” &c. 5. “ Les Ve- 

rites principales et plus importantes de la Foi 
et de la Justice Chretienne;” derniere edi- i 
tion, 4to. Paris, 1675. 6. “ Couronne de 

TAnnec Chretienne, ou Meditations sur les < 
plus importantes V erites de I’Evangile,” 4 vols. ' 
12mo. Paris, 1679. This appears not to have < 
been the first edition. Abelly’s works were < 
many of them practical and devotional; others 
were in defence of the doctines of Catholicism ; 
and a few were lives of saints. Some of his 
works went tlirough more than one edition. 1 
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(Niceron, Metnoires pour servir a VHisloire 
des Hommes lllustres dans la Republique des 
ZeWm-, vol. xli. Paris, 1740.) , J C M 

ABEN ALPHANGE pK), » 

Moorish Jew, of the kingdom of Valencia in 
Spain, who was converted to Christianity. 
He wrote a history of Rodrigo Diego de 
Bivar, sumamed the Cid, the great captain 
of the age, about, the year 1094, which was 
the year in which the Cid entered the city 
of Valencia as a conqueror. This work has 
been translated into Spanish, though by whom 
is not known; nor can we find, in any work 
which has yet fallen in our way, in what 
language, whether Hebrew or Arabic, the 
original was written; but most probably it 
was the Moorish Arabic. Peter Anthony 
Beuter, in the prologue to his History of 
Spain, says that Aben Alphange was a 
minister or privy councillor of the Cid ; and 
Caspar Escolaiio, in his History of the 
Kingdom of Valencia, (book vii. c. 24. s. 4.) 
also praises his History of the Cid. (N. 
Antonius, Bibliotk. Hispana Vetus, ii. 3. ; 
Wolfius, Bibliotk. Ilcbr. iii.) C, P. H, 

I ABEN BITAR. [Ibnu-l-beyttar.] 
ABEN CHASDAI. [Chasdai Kreskas.I 
ABEN EZRA, R. ABRAHAM BEN 
MEIR (R^Tj; pN), was born at Toledo, 
it is supposed in the year 1119. He ex- 
celled in every branch of knowledge. As a 
commentator on the Scriptures, his contem- 
poraries placed him in the first rank, and sub- 
sequent ages have confirmed this judgment. 
Maimonides, in a letter to his son, advises 
him zealously and exclusively to study the 
pure, concise, and elaborate productions of 
this great author. He was distinguished as 
an astronomer, mathematician, philosopher, 
physician, linguist, and poet. Aben Ezra 
acquired a sound method of expounding the 
sacred Scriptures from Japheth, a Karaite, 
whom he frequently quotes in his expositions, 
but whose sect he openly attacks. Distress- 
ing circumstances, he tells us, in his prefatory 
poem to the commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
and in the introduction to that on the La- 
mentations, had banished him from Spain, his 
native land. Urged by his thirst for know- 
ledge, he visited several parts of Europe and 
the island of Rhodes. His writings bear the 
respective dates of Mantua, Lucca, London, 
(Igereth Hasabhath, “ the Letter on the Sab- 
bath,” written in 1159) Rome, and Rhodes. 
He is said to have died in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and to have applied to him- 
self, in his last moments, the words of Gene- 
sis,xii.4.: “ Abraham was seventy-five years 
of age when he left Charan : ” this is a play 
on words, for Charon means the “ grievances 
of life.” The year of his death is a matter of 
dispute. It was probably 1194, as stated by 
De Rossi, according to a Vatican codex, 
which agrees with the authority of Abraham 
Zacuth. The Hebrew chroniclers say that 
his remains were interred in the Holy Land, 
u 4 
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M hoiK'o it must be inferred that tliey siiimose 
liiin to have died there. * 

The works of Aben Ezra prove liini to lie 
a most acute aud perspicuous writer; \et 
this powerful reasoncr, wlio made truth and 
of knowledge the sole objects 
ol his hfe, was given to astrology, on which 
* he wrote several books. He directs his se- 
verest censures against those who sacrificed 
sense to mere words; but his attempt to 
•turn a concise style often betrays him into 
owunty, which he censures in others. 

^ different subjects : — “ Peru- 
se. ^ twenty.four 

Holy Writ, parts of which were 
Latm by SeKMunstenSeb. 

OwMsbrwd^ St PontacuSf and 

JrSLt-S* ^ Hathorah ” 

e Mjwm or ^ Uw"). « o«bb«iuu«ii 
.w Hmbhrth” (“ The Letter 

m tlw 8ibhMli”X ami “ Sod Moieb.” a theo- 
wodL The last two were written in 

His graintnatical works are, “ 3fosnc Ifalas- 
chon** The Balance of Language'*), “ Sapha 
Berurah^(“ The Pare Speech”), and “ Sachoth 
Halaschon** (“ The Elegance of Language”). 
** Reschith Chaklimah ” (“ Element of Wis- 
dom ”) is a known astrological work. His 
poem on the game of chess was translated into 
Latin by Thomas Hyde, under the name of 
“ Shahiludium,*’ Oxford, 1667 and 1694. The 
Portuguese Machsor contains many prayers 
of his composition. Besides the above-men- 
tioned works, he wrote on logic, mathematics, 
theology, philosophy, and astrology. The 
MSS. of these and of many others of his un- 
published works are in the libraries of Ox- 
ford, Rome, Niiruberg, Dresden, Parmn, 
Paris, and Leyden. (Bartoloccius, 

May. Rabb. i. *, AVolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, i. iii. ; 
De Rossi, JDiztunario Storico ; Juchasiriy 98. 
b. edit. Amst. ; Zemach David, 38. edit. 
Frankf. ; liikutc Haithim, 1826 and 1828.) 

A.L. 


ABEN JACIIIJA. [Gedalia Aben Ja- 

C'llJJA.] 

ABENDANA. [Jacob and Isaac Aben- 

DANA.] 

ABENDANON. [Seadja ben Maimon.] 
ABENGNEFIT. [Ibn Wafid.] 
ABENGUEFIT. [Ibn Wafid.] 
ABERCROMBIE, JOHN, was born near 
Edinburgh, in 1726, w'here his father was a 
market gardener. He received his educa- 
tion at a grammar-school, and at the age of 
fourteen commenced learning liis father’s 
business. In 1747 he came to Loudon, and 
was successively engaged by several noble- 
men as a practical gardener. In this ca- 
pacity he was employed at Kew, at Leicester 
House, and also by Dr. Munro of London, 
who was an able botanist. He commenced 
business as a gardener for himself, near 
London, in 177Q ; and at about this time, at 
the request of Davis the publisher, he com- 
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meuced his first work on gardening, called 
Jwery Man liis own Gardener.” lie was 
to have been assisted by Oliver Goldsmitii, 
u ho was at that time writing for Davis 

When the work was finished, Abercrombie 
had so modest an opinion of liimscU that he 
gave Mr. Mawc, gardener to the Duke of 
Ijceds, twenty pounds to induce him to allow 
the work to be published in his name. Being 
practically acquainted 
with the subject, the work had a great sale, 
aud^ for years an edition of 2000 

“ jues was annually printed. 
at£^^ 8*icces8 of his first work induced 
Aoercrombie to publish many others on par- 
t^ular departments of horticulture. Of these 
most important are « The British Fruit 
I Gai^ener ;» « The WaU-treePruner “ The 
I Gardener’s daily Assistant;”** The Gardener’s 
^ Companion ; ” and ** The Gardener’s 
Vade Mecum.” Most of these works have 
gone through a large number of editions. 

During the latter part of his life Aber- 
crombie Jived at Newington and Tottenham 
Court, where he carried on the business of 
a nursery and seedsman. He died at an ad- 
vanced age, in the year 1806. ( Abercrom- 
bie’s Prcfrf/cfl/ Gardener, 2nd cd. by J.Meari.) 

E.L. 


ABERCROMBY, ALEXANDER, a 
Scotch judge, youngest brother of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, w^as born 15th October, 1745. 
After going through the ordinary course of 
classes in the university of Edinburgh, he 
was admitted advocate in 1766. Soon after 
he was called to the bar he was appointed 
sherift-depute of* Stirlingshire. During^, 
several years he was much addicted to gay 
society ; but a speech which he delivered in a 
case of some nicety having created a strong 
sensation in Edinburgh, he seems to have 
been seized with the ambition of distinguish- 
ing himself in his profession. With this 
view he resigned in 1780 his appointment of 
sheriff, which precluded him from business 
arising in the county of Stirling, where he 
had many connections both from acquaint- 
ance and relationship, and accepted the more 
precarious situation of deputc-advocate, with 
a view to the opportunities which it afforded 
liiin of appearing in public and criminal 
cases. He was appointed a judge of the 
Court of Session in May 1792, and in the 
December following was called to a seat in 
the Court of Justiciary on the death of Lord 
Hailes. He did not long enjoy his promotion, 
being attacked in the summer of 1795 w ith 
a breast complaint which terminated his life 
on the 17th of November of that jear. 
Lord Abercromby was one of the gentlemen 
who co-operated with Henry Mackenzie in 
setting on foot the ** Mirror,” published at 
Edinburgh in 17 79-80; and subsequently 
the ** I^ounger,” published also at Edinburgh, 
1785-86. Lord Abercromby contributed 
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ten papers to tlie “Mirror” and nine to the 
“ Lounger.” They are in* general charac- 
terised by ease and simplicity, an unaffected 
pathos, and leave a favourable impression of 
the disposition of the author. (“ Account 
of Lord Abercromby,” by Henry Mackenzie, 
in the fourth volume of Tra?isactions of the 
jRoi/td Society of Edinburgh.^ W. W. 

ABERCROMBY, DAVID, aScotch phy- 
sician, who lived about the middle of the 
17th century. His parentage and birthplace 
are unknown, and little of his personal 
liistory can be gleaned from^is writings. 
He appears, however, to have spent a con« 
siderable part of his early life on the Oon> 
tinent, in France, Germany, and Holland, 
and while at Amsterdam, was received a 
member of the College of Physicians in that 
city. It seems probable, likewise, from the 
dedication of one of his books to Dr. Whistler, 
who was president of the College of Phy- 
sicians in London in 1684, that he practised 
medicine in the metropolis. Two of his 
works were dedicated to Robert Boyle, and 
the exaggerated panegyric with which he 
mentions the name of Boyle on all occasions 
would lead to the inference that he was de- 
pendent on that philosopher, or at least that he 
w^as indebted to him for some great favours. 

His medical works consist of four short 
treatises, which originally appeared sepa- 
rately, but were collected under the title of 
“ Opuscula Medica,” and published at London, 
in 1687. Two of these treatises are on the 
cure of syphilis; another is a somewhat 
fanciful essay on distinguishing the virtues 
of different medicinal plants by their taste. 
His opinions are not new, but, as the reviewer 
of the tract in the “ Acta Eruditorum” for 1687 
states, are precisely similar to the notions 
published a century before, by J. B. Montanus 
in his “ Medieina Universa,” pars iii. p.731, 
732. His third treatise, on the pulse, is by far 
the most valuable of his medical w'ritings. 
It displays considerable ingenuity and talent 
for observation, especially in the remarks on 
the varieties of the pulse, and the pulse in 
disease. 

Abercromby did /not confine himself to 
subjecte connected with his profession, but 
wrote on various other topics. A complete 
list of his works is given in Watt’s “ Biblio- 
theca Britannica.” It is sufficient to mention 
here, “ A IMoral Discourse on the Power of 
Interest,” Loudon, 1G90, in which he refers 
the conduct of men in almost all cases to a 
feeling of self-interest; “A Discourse of 
AVit,” London, 1686 (the word wit is used by 
him in its old signification, as synonymous 
with mental faculties) ; and lastly, “ Fur 
Academicus,” Amstelodami, 1689. This last 
book shows much learning, wit, and talent. 
The author supposes a conclave of Apollo 
and the Muses to have met on Parnassus, at 
which many of the most famous men of 
ancient and modern times are accused by 
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others of having taken from them without 
acknowledgment, and as being therefore 
Fures Academici. This plan gives him an 
opportunity for comparing ancient and modern 
philosophy, in doing w hich he shows himself 
well acquainted with the progress of physical 
science during the sixteenth century, and 
pays court to Boyle by laboured eulogies on* 
his discoveries. 

The medical works of Abercromby are 
noticed in the “ Acta Eruditorum,” Lips., for 
1685-7, at pp. 24—215. and 509. C. W. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR JOHN. The 
second son of Sir Ralph Abercromby. He 
served under his father in Egypt, and is 
mentioned with praise in the despatches of 
General Hutchinson. He rose to the rank 
of genera], and was created a knight of the 
Bath. He was appointed commandant at 
Bombay, and subsequently governor of Ma** 
dras. In 1810, while holding the last-men- 
tioned appointment, he took the island of 
Mauritius from the French. He appears to 
have died at Marseille, in 1817. (MS. com- 
munication ; liioyraphie dee Contemporains.') 

W. W. 

ABERCROMBY, PATRICK, M.D., was 
the third son of Alexander Abercromby, of 
Felleneir, in Aberdeenshire, whose eldest son 
Francis married the Baroness Sempii, and 
was himself afterw^ards, in 1685, created by 
James II. Baron Glassford for life. {Doug* 
las's Peerage of Scodand, by Wood, i. 626.) 
George Chalmers, generally an accurate 
inquirer into such matters, says, in his 
“ Life of Ruddiman,” (p. 58.) “ they were 
all Roman Catholics, who partook of the 
misfortunes of James II. Patrick Aber- 
cromby spent his youth in foreign countries, 
as he tells us himself, and uas probably 
educated in the university of Paris. He 
returned to Scotland in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and busied himself in promoting the 
interest of the abdicated family.” Another 
account, which is repeated from preceding 
editions of the “ General Biographical 
Dictionary ” in the last edition edited by 
Alexander Chalmers, is, that he w'as born at 
Forfar, in Angus-shirc, in 1656 ; that he was 
•ducated at the university of St. Andrews, 
wiierc he took his degree of M. D. in 1685 ; 
that, having gone abroad before the revo- 
lution, he returned to Scotland while James 
was still on the throne, and, having renounced 
Protestantism at his request, received the 
appointment of one of the court physicians, 
which how'ever he lost on the downfall of 
his royal patron. These two accounts would 
almost seem to refer to different individuals. 
However this may be, Abercromby in 1711 
published at Edinburgh, in folio, the first 
volume of the work which has preserved his 
name, his “ Martial Achievements of the 
Scots Nation ; being an account of the lives, 
characters, and memorable actions of such 
Scotsmen as have signalised themselves by 
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the sword at home and abroad, and a survey 
of the military transactions wherein Scotland 
or Scotsmen have been remarkably con- 
cerned, from the first establishment of the 
Scots monarchy to this present time.” The 
work was encouraged by a numerous sub- 
scription, and G. Chalmers supposes that it 
'may possibly have been published with the 
design of exciting the national feeling in the 
Stuart cause. The second volume, complet- 
ing the work, now described on the title- 
page as “ being a full, complete, and genuine 
history of Scotland from the year of God 
(meaning from the year of our Lord) 1329 
to the year 1514, with a clear and demon- 
strative confutation of the errors of former 
writers, whether domestic or foreign,” ap- 
peared in 1715. This volume was partly 
printed by the learned Thomas lluddiman, 
who was, like the author, a zealous Jacobite, 
and his obligations to whom, both for super- 
intending the press and correcting the copy, 
Abercromby acknowledges in his prefaces to 
both volumes. “ But for this first specimen 
of his typographical labours,” adds Chalmers, 
“ our printer was probably never paid, as 
Dr. Abercromby died about the year 1716, 
leaving a widow in distressed circumstances. 
The doctor is often mentioned in Ruddiman’s 
accounts as his debtor, even as late as October, 
1735.” A new edition of “ Abercromby’s Mar- 
tial Achievements,” embelhshed with copper- 
plate engravings, was published at Edinburgh 
in 2 vols. 8vo. in 1762. The work was 
certainly scarcely worth reprinting. Pinker- 
ton, in the Introduction to his “ Inquiry 
into the Early History of Scotland,” 
justly characterises it as “ full of gross 
fables, and bitter railing against the Irish 
writers ; ” but he adds, “ in the second 
volume, the use of Rymer’s * Fojdera* enabled 
the author to illustrate some points in our 
genuine history.” Gough, in his “ British 
Topography,” (ii. 681.) mentions a translation 
by Dr. Abercromby of “ that exceeding rare 
book,” Beauguo^s “ Histoire de la Guerre 
d’Escosse” (Paris, 1556), under the title of 
“ The History of the Campagnes 1548 and 
1 549 ; being an exact account of the martial 
expeditions performed in those days by the 
Scots and French on the one side, and the 
English and their foreign auxiliaries on the 
other ; done in French by Mons. Beaugue, 
a French gentleman ; with an Introductory 
Preface by the Translator.” 8vo. 1707. Watt, 
in his** Bibliotheca Britannica,” also assigns to 
the author of the ** Martial Achievements ” 
two tracts ; the first entitled, ** The Advan- 
tages of the Act of Security compared with 
those of the intended Union } founded on the 
Revolution Principles published by Mr. Daniel 
De Foe ; ” the second, a “ Vindication ” of 
the same against De Foe ; both quarto, Edin. 
1 707. Watt makes Abercromby to have died 
about 1720; the “ General Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” in 1 726. G. L. O. 
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ABERCROIMBY, SIR RALPH, was born 
at Menstry, in the county of Clackmannan, 
in October, 1734. His grandfather, Alexander 
Abercromby, was the second son of Sir Alex- 
ander Abercromby, of Birkenbog, baronet, 
and succeeded to the estate of Tally body, 
now in the possession of his descendant, on 
the death of his cousin George Abercromby. 
The father of the subject of this sketch mar- 
ried the daughter of his neighbour, Mr. 
Dundas of Manoiir ; he resided constantly on 
his property, was much esteemed and highly 
respected, on account of his active and vi- 
gorous understanding, and of the extensive 
knowledge which he had acquired. He died 
in his 96th year, very shortly after his son 
had been appointed to his command in the 
Mediterranean, and retained his faculties 
and his interest in passing events with sin- 
gular freshness and integrity to the hour of his 
death. His son Ralph was first plaeed under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Syme, and then 
sent to the school of Mr. Moir, at Alloa, 
whence he was removed to Rugby, where he 
remained until he was 18 years of age. He 
passed the summer of 1752 at home, and is 
described by a contemporary as having been 
at that time manly and sensible beyond his 
years, and with very engaging manners. In 
the autumn of 1752 he was entered at the 
universUy of Edinburgh, where he attended 
several of the classes, and in 1754 was sei# 
to Leipzig, t4 attend a course of lecturA 
on civil law, it being the wish of his fathell 
who had formed high expectations from his 
abilities, that he should be called to the Scotch 
bar. He remained fifteen months at Leipzig, 
and on his return he made his father ac- 
quainted with his desire to substitute the 
military for the legal profession. This was 
a great disappointment to his father; but 
seeing that his son's inclination was fixed, he 
yielded promptly, and purchased for him a 
cometcy in the Third Dragoon Guards. In 
the year 1758, the young soldier’s regiment 
was sent to Germany, to reinforce the army 
of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. He was 
zealous in the discharge of his military duty, 
and derived advantage from having had a 
liberal education, and acquired moredtnow- 
ledge than most of his brother officers. He 
was selected by Sir William Pitt to be one of 
his aides-de-camp, and remained some years 
on his personal staff. At the close of the 
war, the Carbineers (now the Sixth Dragoon 
Guards), in which a company had been pur- 
chased for him in 1762, returned from the 
Continent, and was immediately sent to Ire- 
land, where it remained as long as he con- 
tinued in it. In November, 1767, he 'married 
Mary Anne, second daughter' of Mr. Men- 
zies of Fernton, in the county of Perth. 
He became lieutenant-colonel of the Car- 
bineers in 1773, and commanded it for eight 
years. In 1780, he raised a regiment in 
Ireland, which was called the 103rd, or 
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King’s Irish infantry, which was disbands 
at the jH-ace in 1783. During the time thal 
elapsed between Colonel Abercromby’sretun 
from (Jermany and the disbanding of thi 
103rd, his time was divided between his mili- 
tary duties in Ireland and visits to his family 
in Scotland, lie was elected member of par- 
liament for his native county in 1773. In the 
period which elapsed between the breaking 
of his regiment, in 1783, and his return to ac- 
tive service on the commencement of the war 
with France, Sir Ralph passed the first years 
wholly in the country ; latterly a portion o‘ 
each year was spent in Edinburgh. In th 
country he found occupation in the manage- 
ment of a moderate farm, in reading, and 
in maintaining cordial relations with his 
neighbours and friends. He lived in retire 
ment till the commencement of hostilities 
between France and England in 1793. In 
that year, at the ripe age of sixty, his public 
career may be said to have commenced. 
He did not serve, as is erroneously stated 
in some biographies, in the revolutionary war 
of North America. 

The events in his public career are — his 
campaigns in Holland, under the Duke of 
York, 1793-5 ; his campaign in the West 
Indies, 1795-7 ; his brief command in Ireland, 
1798 ; his campaign in Holland, under the 
Duke of York, 1799; and the expedition in 
which he terminated his life, 1800-L 

In 1793 the English army was weak,. from 
the absence of all system. It was weak in 
every arm, but more especially weak from 
the want of officers of sufficient rank to take 
the command, in whom the country had con- 
fidence. This was probably the main in- 
ducement to place the Duke of York at the 
head of the contingent sent to Holland. It 
was hoped that the good advice of the ge- 
nerals under him might have supplied the 
defects of the chief. Under no circumstances 
could .such an arrangement lead to a brilliant 
re.sult ; and, unfortunately, the experiment was 
tried just at the time that the revolutionary 
government of France had discovered that 
mere enthusiasm without military science, 
though it might occasionally win battles, 
could not bring wars to a successful termina- 
tion. A nominal commander was opposed 
to generals, some of whom had been trained 
to arms under the old system of the French 
army, some of whom had learned the art of 
war in the field, all of whom were animated 
by the consciousness that success would be re- 
warded with promotion, and supported by the 
high ministerial talents of Carnot. It is true 
tliat the English force of 20,000 British, and 
10,000 Hanoverian and Hessian soldiers, was 
merely a contingent, and that, in this capa- 
citor, no general could have effected anything 
of importance ; but a dispassionate examina- 
tion seems to render the conclusion unavoid- 
able, that the faults of the Prussian and 
Austrian commanders were the faults of , 
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military pedants ; those of the British com- 
mander, the faults of one ignorant in the art 
war. In a force so unfavourably circum- 
stanced, Abercromby had the local rank of 
lieutenant-general in the Low Countries con- 
ferred upon him. (He had been since 1787 
major-general.) Holding a subordinate com- 
mand, it was not in his power to gain much 
reputation ; but what he could, he gained. 
His conduct during the earliest part of the 
expedition is mentioned with the warmest 
commendation in the despatches of the Duke 
of York, particularly his gallantry at the 
battle of Cateau, on the 2Cth of April, 1794 ; 
and in the general attack on the French 
posts on the 1 7th of May following. But it 
was during the disastrous retreat through 
Holland, in the winter of 1794-5, after the 
Duke of York, thinking the campaign termi- 
nated, had repaired to England, that he most 
distinguished himself. The charge of bringing 
up the rear devolved upon Abercromby, and 
by his promptitude, fertility in resources, in- 
ostentatious daring, and above all bis hu- 
manity, he won universal approbation. He 
gained the confidence of the army, and more 
especially of the common men. 

The war in the West Indies was of a peculiar 
character. Victor Hugucs, and some others of 
the French leaders in the West Indies, were 
men of great energy, and a rude, natural talent 
for war, but they were more demagogues than 
soldiers. It was less the conflict of armies 
than an army attempting to keep in check an 
inflamed population, scarcely raised above 
the savage state, for it was mainly by the 
Caribs and the people of colour that the 
French were supported. Though Sir Ralph 
Abercromby had the chief command on this 
occasion, he was thwarted in many ways. 
The elements warred against him. The 
equinox of 1795 was allowed to arrive before 
the ships were fit to put to sea ; the fleet was 
dispersed, and did not reunite in the West 
Indies till March, 1796. Abercromby ’s de- 
sire, on the breaking out of war between this 
country and Spain, was to have obtained the 
:onciirrencc of the English government to an 
xpedition for the liberation of South America, 
which, as he expressed it, “ should be under- 
taken without any view to conquest, to exclu- 
sive commerce, or to plunder.” This extensive 
scheme was thrown aside, ostensibly because 
it was inconsistent with the anti-revolutionary 
principles of the British government ; in part, 
at least, because it was on too great a scale 
for the minds which devised the petty par- 
isan system of effectless operations which 
Sreat Britain so long persisted in. Another 
obstruction he encountered, from government 
laving sought to economise its forces by di- 
'ecting him to fill up his complement of 
men by raising some regiments of free blacks 
'n the West Indies. This arrangement, the 
ocal legislatures, with the example of St. 
Domingo before their eyes, not unnaturally 
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rrAi'^i'd to consent to. Retarded by the ele- niai 
mciits, cramped by the directions of govern* 'vas 
meat, thwarted by tlie pardonable iipprehen- Du 
sious of the planters, no wonder the expedition 1 
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mnnd of the forces in Scotland, and in 1790 
was appointed second in command to the 
Duke of York in the expedition to the Ileldcr. 

Til June, 1799, a convention was entered 
into hetw'cen T'ngland and Russia, for a joint 
expedition against Holland. 'I'he object of 
this enterprise, to use the words of Mr, 

^ Secretary Dundas, “ was threefold : first to 
•v rescue the United Provinces from the 
\ tyranny of th*' Yreneh •, secondly, to add to 
the elYioient f< »i cc of the country , and diminish 
i that of i\ie t nemy, hy getting possession of 
s the Dutch fl» i t*, thirdly, to divert the atten- 
• tion of live e:.. n\y from its projected pursuits 
m g. nev.d.” Our business is only with the 
•‘‘V pan taki-u lu l\u‘ oxpeilition hy Abercroraby. 
"•u U\e fiTvi di\ .sieu under his command sailed 
e-d fr*»m l>fA\ mi the Idih of August, hut. owing 
i “11 t.* Monuy %f 'tiler, was iniahle to land till tlie 

.lOt. 'file d. harkiition was effected with 
that ami promptitude, in the face of an 

bth. ••pposing force adiantageously posted. On 
ihe 22iid Sir Ralph, with his 10,000 men, 
f*yt poniicssion of the llelder. On the 27th 
irfr he wait reinforced by 5,000 men, under 
, Oenetal Ikitt. On the 1 0 th of Septem- 
rg / her the French and Batavians, anxious to 
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" trnmmtifmepf hmake an impression on the British troops 

UmbthUcimtrroe. / before they should be farther 
^^'mKmMbrtord Com- tacked Sir Ralph, who repulsed ‘he™* 

/ tn/ik no a Strong position on a canal which 
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place in Ireland, yet the remote and ultimate do ”g thw, ‘« on the 
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that I am weak enough to believe tha a e « : entrusted to Abercromhy, who 

effusions of lenity and succeeded where they had failed, mainly by 

soften the minds of a his strenuous exertions in setting an example 

hardened by oppression J^n ® of to thrirZI He had on this occasion two 

wisest system you can devise, and length ot to me troops. 

time to effect it. In the mean time, you must hors^^ unaer^ ^ ^ 

trust to the due execution of the law soohstinatclv defended, it would be impossible 

a powerful and wcll-disc.pl.ned army for your “ke ITaarlcm before the winter 

protection. The Irish peasantry are not a 

thinking people ; army could not maintain its ground. On the 

dices, however, and people will think for amy con 


them : till a new system has begun to take 
effect, they will remain the tools of a foreign 
enemy, or of domestic agitators and dema- 
goffues.” Whatever the government might 
feel regarding Abercromby’s disapprobation 
A , !• „ Ai Hisnonsp with 
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6th the Duke at last consulted his officers, 
who advised him to fall back upon the po- 
sition in which he found Abereromby. The 
termination of the expedition is well known. 
The Duke of York entered into a, convention, 


feel regarding Ahercromby's d^sapp^^^^^^^ irviTtrof w^foh 8,000 French prisoners. 

nSni^foed r?h: com'! at that time safe in England, wero to be set 
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his services. He was appointed to the coni- 
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at liberty, in return for his being permitted 
to carry his army out of Holland. In the 
magnificent language of Hundas, when de- 
fending the convention in the House of 
Commons — “I think the Duke of York 
was perfectly right in signing the convention ; 
nor could he be wrong in giving up 8,000 
lumber of French troops from our overloaded 
prisons.” During the short time that Abcr- 
cromb> was left to act at his own discretion, 
the operations of this expedition were cha- 
racterised by promptitude and success ; and 
even after he became the mere executor of 
the directions of another, success uniformly 
crowned the part of the enterprise entrusted 
to him. An anonymous biographer says — 
“ No failure ever produced a stronger sen- 
sation on the Continent than this ; but while 
the British military chjfracter was exposed 
to the severest reproach, Sir R. Abercromby 
w^as always mentioned with respect, and with 
an undisguised confidence, that had he com- 
manded in chief, the result would have been 

very different That this respect and 

confidence were general in Germany, from the 
prince to the peasant, the writer of this rude 
sketch testifies from his own experience, for 
he was in the North of Germany at the time, 
and heard the subject canvassed in every 
company.” The retreat of the winter of 
1794-5 had not been forgotten. 

After his return from Holland, Sir Ralph 
was appointed to the command of an expedition 
sent into the Mediterranean ; but the British 
government do not seem to have had any very 
precise notion of what they meant it to do 
there. At last, on the 25th of October, 1800, 
orders arrived from England to undertake 
an expedition against Egypt. After touching 
at Malta, the fleet rendezvoused in the Bay of 
of Marmorica. While detained there by ne- 
gotiations with the Porte, Abercromby was 
anxiously engaged in practising the soldiers 
and the crews of the fleet in the manoeuvre 
of landing. The fleet sailed on the 23rd of 
February, and anchored in the Bay of 
Aboukir on the 2nd of March. On the 7th 
the commander-in-chief, in aboat, reconnoitred 
the shore in person. On the morning of the 
8th the first division was assembled in the 
boats for the purpose of landing, and before 
mid-day the British troops were in possession 
of the steep and well-defended sand-hills that 
commanded the shore. The whole of the 
army was landed before nightfall. On the 
13th the enemy were driven within the lines 
of Alexandria. On the 20th an Arab sheikh 
informed Sir Sidney Smith, by letter, that 
Menou had entered Alexandria ; that all the 
French troops in Egypt were now within the 
lines of that town ; and that it was intended 
to surprise the British camp next morning. 
On the morning of the 21st the British army 
was, as usual, under arms at three a. m. At 
half-past three, a slight fire of musquetry and a ^ 
few cannon shot were heard on the left wing, i 
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A brief interval of hilence succeeded, and 
then Avere heard loud shouts in front, on 
the right, followed by a roar of musquetry. 
Favoured by the darkness of the night, and 
the broken ground in front of the British 
position, almost the whole force of the 
Fn*nch army burst upon the extreme right 
of the British, whieli occupied some ruins on 
the shore and a redoubt erected in front of 
them. The British regiments were separated 
by the superior numbers of the enemy ; 
the 42nd was overwhelmed, and every in- 
dividual soldier who survived forced to fight 
unsupported. British obstinacy, even under 
these disadvantages, maintained its ground 
till fresh troops came up. At the first alarm 
Sir Ralph Abercromby mounted his horse, 
and hurried to the scene of action. One by 
one he despatched his aidcs-de-camp to dif- 
ferent brigades, and w hen he approached the 
ruins he Avas left alone. Some French 
dragoons made a dash at him ; he Avas throw n 
from his horse ; one of the assailants made a 
cut at him, hut Sir Ralph seized and wrested 
the SAvord from his hand, and his antagonist 
was bayonetted by a soldier of the 42nd. 
The French having been by this time beat 
back, Sir Ralph walked to the redoubt, from 
which he could command a view of the field 
of battle. In the rencontre he had been 
wounded in the thigh, but so long as the 
battle raged he did not heed it, and continued 
to pace the platform of the redoubt, giving 
his commands, regardless of the incessant fire 
of artillery kept up on his position by the 
French. At length the enemy retreated, 
and the spirit of the British veteran, when 
exertion was no longer necessary, yielded to 
exhaustion. 

“ lie was placed,” says Sir Robert Wilson, 
“ in a hammock, and borne to the depot, 
cheered by the feeling expressions and bless- 
ings of the soldiers as he passed.” He had 
deserA'ed them ; for, reckless as he w'as in ex- 
posing himself, he was anxiously careful not 
to expose his soldiers to any unnecessary 
danger. A passage in the first general orders 
issued by General IBitchinson is strikingly 
illustrative of the confidence the troops re- 
posed in Abercromby : — “ The army will 
judge of the feelings of General Hutchinson 
by their own. It will, however, considerably 
diminish their regret when they are informed 
that the superintending care of the comman- 
der-in-chief still watches over them.” Sir 
Ralph was conveyed on board Lord Keitli’s 
ship. The ball could not be extracted; a 
mortification ensued, and he died on the 
evening of the 28th, in his 68th year. 

It w^ould be to misconceive this great and 
good man to view him merely as a soldier. 
He was characterised by benevolence, su- 
periority to prejudice, a nice sense of honour, 
and a degree of sagacity which almost 
amounted to genius. There was nothing 
melodramatic about his character ; but there 
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was much tranquil power. As a military 
man, he combined great circumspection with 
promptitude and unbounded daring, when the 
time for action arrived. He was eminently 
distinguished in that peculiarly British class 
of military operations in which military and 
naval forces are combined. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby married Ann, daughter of John 
Menzies of Fernton, who was created after 
his death Baroness Abercroraby of Aboukir 
and Tullibody. By her he had four sons 
and two daughters ; the present I^ord Aber- 
cromby ; Sir John, of whom a brief notice 
is given above; liOrd Dunfermline; and 
Alexander, a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 
(MS. communications ; Records of the Bri- 
tish Army^ prepared for publication under the 
direction of the adjutant-general ; Wilson’s 
History of the British Expedition to Egypt ; 
London Gazette.') W. W. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR ROBERT, a 
younger brother of Sir Ralph. He served 
with reputation in the American revolutionary 
war. He was appointed governor of Bombay 
on the 15th of August, 1789, and assumed the 
government 21st January, 1790. He quitted 
the presidency on the 26th November, 1792, 
having been appointed commander-in-chief 
in India, which he quitted on the 30th April, 
1797. In Cornwallis’s campaigns against 
Tippoo Saib, Sir Robert Abercromby twice 
led an auxiliary force across the Ghauts from 
Bombay, and on both occasions evinced the 
same care of his troops which was charac- 
teristic of his distinguished brother. His 
campaign against the Rohillas, while com- 
mander-in-chief in India, was rendered suc- 
cessful by the rapiditj^ and decision of his 
movements. After his return to England, 
Sir Robert was a member of the Parliament 
which effected the union with Ireland, but 
he took no part in the debates. He is un- 
derstood to have died in 1827. 

Besides the three generals of the name of 
Abercromby, of whom notices have been 
given, there is another, who by an anachronism 
has sometimes been confounded with them ; 
Major-General Abercrombie, who commanded 
in America in 1758. Little is known of him 
beyond his unsuccessful attack upon Ticon- 
deroga. Horace Walpole speaks of him as “ a 
man who signalised himself neither before nor 
after his advancement.” Franklin’s “ Me- 
moirs,” and Marshall’s “Life of Washington,” 
corroborate this slighting opinion. A Major 
Abercrombie was on the staff of Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst at the taking of Montreal, after the 
death of Wolfe ; and a Colonel Abercrombie, 
apparently the same person, fell at Bunker’s 
Hill. He is mentioned merely on account of 
his having been sometimes confounded with I 
Sir Ralph, and sometimes called his brother. 
The mistake is not greater than that of the 
“ Biographic dcs Contemporains,” which out 
of the leading events in the lives of Sir Ro- 
bert and Sir John Abercromby has manu- 
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factured a biography of a General Sir John 
Robert Abercromby. Both General and 
Major Abercrombie w'erc members of the 
family of Glascough, in Banffshire, which, like 
the family of Sir Ralph, was a younger branch 
of the family of Birkenbog. (MS. communica- 
tions ; Mill’s History of British India.) W. W. 

ABERLI, or AABERLI, JOHANN 
LUDWIG, a Swiss landscape painter and 
engraver or etcher, was born at Winterthur, 
in 1723. He was placed by his father for 
three years with a landscape painter of his 
native place, of the name of Meyer, from 
whom he learnt little. His inclination soon 
led him to attempt original pictures from 
nature, and by the assistance of an artist of 
the name of Grimm, at Bern, he shortly ac- 
quired considerable skill in drawing views 
from nature, in water colours and in oil ; 
and he got considerable employment also in 
portrait painting. In 1759 he visited Paris, 
where he remained a year. After his return 
to Switzerland, he commenced a series of 
views in an original manner, which he car- 
ried to great perfection ; and the style has 
now become very common. He first made 
a light etching upon copper from an original 
sketch, of the view that he intended to repre- 
sent, and afterwards tinted in a very elegant 
manner impressions from the plate, to the 
number that he might be enabled to dispose 
of, and this with comparatively little trouble. 
Among Aberli’s imitators were his scholar 
and friend Rieder, Kbnig, and Bidermann. 
This style is also now much practised in 
Switzerland. Aberli died in Bern in 1786. 
His best plates, coloured in the manner de- 
scribed, are views mf Wimmis, the snow 
mountains of Muri, Cerlier, Yverdun, and a set 
of six costumes of Switzerland ; they command 
high prices at auctions. Aberli’s friend and 
scholar Rieder wrote a biographical notice 
of him, which was published in the “Helvet. 
Journ. fUr Litt. und Kunst, 1 — 3.” (Fussli, 
Geschichte der Besten Kiinstler in der Schweitz; 
Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; 
Nagler, Neues AUgemcines Kiinstler-Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

ABERNETHY, REV. JOHN, an eminent 
Irish dissenting divine, was born on the 
1 9th of October, 1680, at Coleraine, in the 
county of Derry, where his father, the Rev. 
John Aberncthy, who appears also to have 
been a man of superior talents and attainments, 
was minister of a presbyterian congregation. 
His mother was a daughter of Walkinshaw 
of Walkinshaw in Renfrewshire. When the 
war of the revolution broke out in Ireland, in 
1689, young Abernethy chanced to be living 
with a relation at Bally men agh, who, to escape 
from the confusion and danger, crossed over 
to Scotland, and carried the boy with him, a 
temporary expatriation to which he probably 
owed the preservation ofhis life, for his mother 
having taken refuge in Londonderry with her 
other children, lost them all in the privations 
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and miseries of the famous siege. Her hus- 
band chanced to have gone to London, on 
some mission from the clergy of his connec- 
tion. Young Abemethy remained in Scotland, 
where he was put to school, for three years 
before he revisited Ireland ; and in 1693 he 
was sent back to the College of Glasgow, 
where he continued till he had taken his de- 
gree of M. A., and then, in obedience to his 
father’s wish, proceeded to Edinburgh to 
study divinity, although his own inclination 
at this time, we are told, was to follow the 
medical profession. Returning to Ireland 
when he had finished, his course, he was li- 
censed to preach before he was <iuite twenty- 
one. He was immediately invited to be- 
come their pastor by presbyterian congre- 
gations both in Dublin and in Antrim, and 
also, after some time, by the congregation at 
Coleraine, on the death of his father ; but at 
last, by the decision of the synod, he was 
settled at Antrim, in August, 1703. For some 
years he appears to have been remarked only 
for the diligence with which he performed 
his pastoral duties, the superior ability which 
he displayed in his discourses, and in the dis- 
cussions of the church courts, and the general 
respect in which he was held by his congre- 
gation and his clerical brethren. He had 
married when he first came to Antrim, and 
the death of his wife, to whom he was strongly 
attached, in the end of the year 1712, pro- 
bably had some share in changing the habits 
of his life, and impelling his mind to seek for 
occupation out of the routine course of duties 
and studies with which it had hitherto been 
satisfied. We are told that from this time he 
began to keep a diary of his life, setting down 
very exactly not only every event that befel 
him, but the whole course of his moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious progress. 'Of this 
record he left at his death six large quarto 
volumes, closely written in a very small 
hand. If the manuscript still exists, some 
portions of it at least might be worth pub- 
lishing, and might throw some light upon the 
history of protestant sectarianism in Ireland 
in the earlier part of the last century. It was 
not long after he began his diary that Aber- 
nethy made tis first appearance in print. The 
earliest of his publications is stated to have 
been “ A Sermon, on occasion of the Acces- 
sion of King George I., on Psalm xx. 6.” 
This was followed by “ A Sermon before the 
general Synod, on Daniel xii. 4.,” preached 
when he was moderator or president of 
that supreme judicatory of the Presbyterian 
Church in the north of Ireland. About the 
year 1716 he engaged with much zeal in an 
attempt to convert the poorer classes in An- 
trim and the neighbourhood from popery ; 
but it is admitted that his success was far i 
from answering his expectations ; and after ' 
persevering for some time, and being joined 
by several other clergymen, he seems to have 
abandoned the project as impracticable. It 
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may have been, however, that his zeal and 
activity were now carried away in another 
direction. He had of late been led to certain 
new views, principally by his perusal, it is 
said, of the publications in the Rangorian 
controversy, and had gone fully along with 
Dr. Hoadly, if not beyond him, in the posi- 
tions upon the right of private judgment laid 
down in his famous sermon “ on the Nature 
of the Kingdom of Christ,” and in subsequent 
writings. The first manifestation which 
Ahern ethy gave of his changed opinions was 
in the desire he freely expressed fi)r the abo- 
lition among the Irish presbyterians of the 
practice of exacting subscription to the West- 
minster C’onfession of Faith as a passport to 
the office of the ministry. A society w hich 
he and some friends, mostly of the same way 
of thinking, had established under the name 
of the Belfast Society, from its meetings being 
usually held in that tow n, ostensibly for their 
general improvement in useful knowledge, by 
bringing all things, as they said, to the test 
of reason and Scripture, was soon converted 
into an engine for the accomplishment prin- 
cipally of that one particular object, and, 
losing its first appellation, came to be known 
by that of the Non-Subscribers’ Society. 
Abernethy’s next proceeding was still more 
daring ; in the year 1 7 1 7 he received calls, or 
invitations, to be their pastor, from a congre- 
gation in Belfast, and also from one in Dublin ; 
he desired to remain at Antrim : the synod, 
which had always exercised an absolute au- 
thority as to such matters, directed that he 
should go to Dublin ; after some little consi- 
deration, he flatly refused to obey. A long 
contention followed, which at last, in 1726, 
produced a schism, or division of the synod 
and the church into two unconnected and 
hostile bodies. Dr. Kippis, who devotes fen 
ample pages of his edition of the “ Jliogra])hia 
Britannica” to his life, suppresses the fact ; but 
the truth is, that their opposition to subscrip- 
tion, and denial of the authority hitherto exer- 
cised by the church courts, w'erc not the only 
things laid to the charge of Abemethy and the 
other professors of the new light (as it was 
popularly called) : they were also accused of 
doctrinal heresy, of Arianisra, or something 
like it. In short, Abemethy was supposed 
to have imbibed the principles, not only of 
Hoadly’s “ Kingdom of Christ,” but also of 
Clarke’s ** Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
It was this imputation that had the chief share 
in oecasioning the current of the popular 
feeling to set so strongly against him and his 
associates, and in inducing many of his con- 
gregation to leave him, notwithstanding his 
eminent qualifications and universally admit- 
ted worth of character. After striving with 
these adverse circumstances for some years, 
he at length, in 1730, accepted a call from a 
congregation of Protestant dissenters in Wood- 
street, Dublin. After his removal to Dublin, 
we are told, he altogether changed his style 
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of preaching : instead of speaking extempora- 
neously, as he hud been accustomed to do, or 
from a composition committed to memory, he 
now always wrote out his discourses at fiill 
length, and read them ; and he and his fol- 
lowers, who eventually came to be called the 
Rational Dissenters, also carefully eschewed, it 
seems, all appeals to the affections of their 
hearers, thinking to accomplish everything 
by merely addressing their reason ; “ a no- 
tion,” remarks Kippis, “ which in every view 
of it is absurd ; and peculiarly so ” (why this 
should be is not quite apparent) “ in men who 
are engaged in keeping up a separation from 
the Established Church.” Abernethy also 
married again soon after taking up his re- 
sidence in Dublin. In 1731, and the two or 
three following years, he took a leading part 
in the agitation of a repeal of the Test Act, 
the failure of which is attributed in a great 
measure to a biting pamphlet of Swift’s, his 
“ Reasons humbly referred to the Parliament 
of Ireland for repealing the Sacramental Test 
in favour of the Catholics.” Abernethy died 
of an attack of gout, to which he had long 
been subject, in the beginning of December, 
1740. 

His publications, besides the two sermons 
already noticed, are, Religious Obedience 
founded on Personal Persuasion ; a Ser- 
mon preached at Belfast, Dec. 9. 1719, on 
Rom. xiv. 5.” “ Seasonable Advice to the 
Protestant Dissenters in the North of Ire- 
land,” Dublin, ] 722. “ A Reply to the Rev. 

Mr. Masterton, in defence of the Seasonable 
Advice.” “ A Sermon preached at Antrim, 
Nov. 13. 1723, at a Fast observed in the 
Presbyterian Congregations in Ulster, by 
agreement of their Ministers, on account 
of Divisions, on 1 Cor. iii. 5.” Belfast, 1724. 

“ The Nature and Consequences of the 
Sacramental Test coi^idered,” Dublin, 1731. 

“ Reasons for the Repeal of the Sacra- 
mental Test, in five numbers,” Dublin, 

1 733. “ Persecution contrary to Christian- 

ity ; a sermon preached in Wood -street, 
Dublin, Oct. 23. 1735, being the Anniversary 
of the Irish Rebellion, on Matt. v. 44.” 
All these, except the sermon at Antrim, in 
1723, and the reply to Masterton, are con- 
tained in “ Scarce and Valuable Tracts and 
Sermons occasionally published by the late 
Rev. and learned John Abernethy, M. A. ;” 
8vo. London, 1751. The above publica- 
tions are chiefly deserving of mention as il- 
lustrating the sketch that has been given 
of the author’s life. But Abernethy ’s prin- 
cipal works are, his “ Discourses concerning 
the Being and Natural Perfections of God,” 
in 2 vols. 8vo. ; the first published in 1740, j 
the second in 1743, after his death ; and his ! 
“ Sermons on various Subjects,” in 4 vols. 
8vo. j the first two published in 1748, the two 
others in 1757. Prefixed to the first volume 
is a life of the author (understood to be by 
Dr. Diichal), extending to 92 pages. The 
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j former of these two works, in particulnr, 
often designated “ The Discourses on the 
Divine Attributes,” has been much admired, 
both for the acuteness of the reasoning, and 
the clearness and neatness of the style, and 
has been regarded as a standard work by 
theologians of eminence who did not share 
the sectarian opinions of the author. (Life 
by Duchal, prefixed to Sermons; Life in 
ISiographia Hritannica ; Semwn on Death of 
Abernethy^ by John Mears, M. A. 8vo. Dublin, 
1741 ; Ben net and Bogue’s History of Dis- 
senters, iv. 76, &c.) G. L. C. 

ABERNETHY, JOHN, was born in 
London, in 1765. He was descended from 
a presbyteriaii family in the north of Ire- 
land, and was grandson of the Rev. John 
Abernethy. His early education was li- 
mited to the ordinary instruction of a day- 
school in Lothbury. He was apprenticed to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Blickc, one of 
the surgeons to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and attended the lectures on surgery and 
anatomy of Mr. Pott, another of the surgeons 
of that Institution, and of Mr. Hunter and 
Sir W. Blizard. On the retirement of Mr. 
Pott, in 1787, Mr. Abernethy was elected assis- 
tant-surgeon to the hospital, and twenty-eight 
years afterwards he became full surgeon. Soon 
after receiving the former appointment he 
began to lecture on anatomy and surgery; 
and on the death of Dr. Andrew Marshall, 
at that time a very esteemed teacher of 
those sciences, he rapidly rose to the highest 
celebrity, and became, what lie continued 
to the last, the most popular medical teacher, 
and one of the most eminent surgeons, of his 
day. He died at Enfidd, in 1831. 

No one has exercised a greater influence 
than Mr. Abernethy upon the character of 
modern •English surgery. The doctrine of 
the “ Constitutional Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases,” which he taught so much 
more generally than his predecessors, that he 
appears like a discoverer of it, is more or less 
involved in the daily practice of every sur- 
geon ; and now that its bearings are more 
accurately laid down than they were by him, 
it supports one of the soundest principles in 
the treatment of local diseases. As enun- 
ciated by him, first in 1806, in hii^ Surgical 
Observations, Part II. “ On the Disorders of 
the Health in general, and of the Digestive 
Organs in particular, which accompany Local 
Diseases and obstruct their Cure,” and after- 
wards in an extended form, as “ Observations 
on the Constitutional Origin and Treatment 
of Local Diseases,” the doctrine is briefly 
this : — “ liOcal irritation acting on the ner- 
vous system may affect the digestive organs 
by a kind of reflected operation,” through the 
brain, “ in a very serious manner, and thereby 
create great general disorder of the system, 
which is afl:erwards alleviated in proportion 
to the amendment that ensues in those vis- 
cera.” (^Surgical Observations, ed. 1815, vol. i. 
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p. 12.) The digestive organs are also fre- 
quently affected, when the general powers of 
the constitution have been weakened, and in 
persons who have naturally a weak or irri- 
table state of the nervous system ; and, in 
return, a disordered state of the same organs, 
“ consisting in a weakness and irritability, 
accompanied by a deficiency or depravity of 
the fluids secreted by them, and upon the 
healthy condition of which the due per- 
formance of their functions seems to depend,” 
“ may produce in the nervous system a di- 
minution of the functions of the brain, or a 
state of excitation, causing delirium, partial 
nervous inactivity or insensibility, or the 
opposite state of irritation and pain. It may 
produce in the muscular system weakness, 
tremors, and palsy, or the contrary affections 
of spasm and convulsions. It may excite 
fever by disturbing the actions of the sangui- 
ferous system, and cause various local dis- 
eases by the nervous irritation which it 
produces, and by the weakness which is con- 
sequent on nervous disorder or imperfect 
chylification. Or, if local diseases occur in a 
constitution deranged in the manner which I 
have described, they will become peculiar in 
their nature and progress, and difficult of 
cure. Affections of all those parts which 
have a continuity of surface with the stomach, 

Lose, 
ag- 
io 

and 

all the defects of Mr. Abemethy’s scientific 
character. It gives proof of a power of ob- 
serving the general features of diseases and 
of conceiving bold ideas of their nature with 
an accuracy which, considering the limited 
number of the facts, and the great extent of 
the generalisation, has rarely been equalled ; 
but it shows that this power was combined 
with an unwise disregard of the distinction of 
those several parts of a general truth, a 
knowledge of which is equally necessary to 
accuracy in its enunciation, and to safety in 
applying it. In the details of his system, 
Mr. Abemethy scarcely attempted to find or 
point out any of the subordinate principles, 
which, in a number still untold, are involved 
in the general rule which he established ; 
and in his lectures and practice, which had 
much more influence than his writings in 
promulgating his opinions, he simplified 
them still more ; for he seemed to hold only 
that all local diseases, which are not the im- 
mediate consequence of accidental injury, are 
the results of disorder of the digestive or- 
gans, and are all to be cured by attention to 
the diet, by small doses of mercury, and by 
purgatives. Yet there is no doubt, that in 
the study of the general or constitutional re- 
lations of apparently local diseases, of which 
he made so simple a matter, there are in- 
volved the greater number of all those diverse 
facts of sympathy through the medium of the i 
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as the throat, mouth, lips, skin, eyes, i 
and ears, may be originally caused or 
gravated by this complaint.” (^Ibid. p. 6: 
This essay exhibits all the excellence 


nervous centres, and of the influence *of 
changes in the state of the blood, out of 
which years of observation will still be ne- 
cessary for finding the real expression of the 
general truth. In short, Mr. Abernethy’s 
system was entirely one of deduction from a 
happily conceived idea ; for the observation 
of particular facts, and for the strict induc- 
tion of general truths from them, his mind 
was altogether unsuited ; for he was natu- 
rally indolent, and early success rendered 
industry unnecessary. 

The facility of the principles and practice 
of this doctrine, however, would have made 
it acceptable, though it had been supported 
by far less truth than it really contained ; 
and yet, though it was in all its characters 
admirably adapted for popularity, and though 
Abernethy’s writings were singularly clear 
and impressive, it may easily be imagined 
that when he conies to be considered only 
in relation to the part which he bears in 
the history of medical science, when his 
person, his eccentricities, his wit, and elo- 
quence are forgotten, men will wonder why 
he so greatly influenced the characters of his 
contemporaries and successors. It was in the 
lecture-room and in private life that he so 
fascinated all who heard him, that they could 
not help first believing him, and then imi- 
tating him. Ilis style of lecturing was 
simple, positive, and often eloquent ; and he 
so acted what he described, and so illustrated 
all the dullest questions with good stories 
admirably told, that few hearers could be 
either inattentive or strictly critical. He had, 
besides, a singular art of satisfying his pupils 
of the perfection of what he taught ; so that, 
although his lectures were for the most part 
confined to the mere surface of anatomy and 
surgery, “ we never,” says Dr. Latham, “ left 
his lecture-room without thinking him the 
prince of pathologists, and ourselves only 
just one degi’ee below him.” {Lectures 9n Cli- 
nical Medicine, p. 76.) To these qualities as 
a teacher, he added many that made him very 
estimable as a friend — honesty, liberality, 
wit, kindness, and ready sympathy ; so that it 
is hard to find one among his friends who 
G%p speak impartially even of his scientific 
character. His eccentricities and occasional 
roughness of deportment were his greatest 
weakness *, and though, judging by what is 
commonly said of him, one might suppose 
that to them alone he owed his popularity, 
it is probable that they aided him only by 
attracting men within the sphere of the in- 
fluence of his better qualities, and by obtain- 
ing for him the opportunities of exercising 
his great talents for the private practice of 
surgery. 

The part of Mr. Abernethy’s works already 
considered is far the most important; th^ 
chief results of his other labours may be ra- 
pidly passed over. In his paper on aneurisms, 
he strongly urges the necessity of ^he simplest 
I 
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mode of operation, and lays down the prin- 
ciples in accordance with which a method 
more simple than that which he himself em- 
plojred, is now adopted. Here also he de- 
scribes the cases in which he tied the external 
Uiac artery : on which, as well as on the com- 
n^on carotid artery, he was the first who placed 
a ligature. By his essay “ On Injuries of the 
Head” (first published in 1797), he contri. 
buted greatly to prove how rarely the appli- 
cation of the trephine (which in Mr. Pott’s 
time was used in nearly every such case) is ne- 
cessary ; and first pointed out the chief signs 
attendant on different degrees of injury to 
the brain. His “ Classification of Tumours,” 
as far as the expressed scope of the essay is 
concerned, exhibits a singular proof of his 
defective mode of treating particulars ; but 
the practical observations, and especially the 
applications of his peculiar doctrine to this 
class of diseases, are of great value. In the 
paper on lumbar abscesses, which was pub- 
lished in his first work in 1793, he describes 
the new method of discharging their contents 
through a valvular opening in the skin, so as 
to prevent the admission of air into the ca- 
vity ; a plan which experience has proved to 
be very useful in prolonging life. 

Mr. Abernethy’s physiological writings are 
of much less importance than his surgical 
works. He was an unquestioning disciple of 
John Hunter. His chief lectures are devoted 
to the inculcation of the general principles 
and the hypotheses which that great phy- 
siologist had sketched out ; and the service 
which his eloquence rendered by making 
them seem intelligible to dull or inactive 
minds, was certainly enough to compensate 
for the damage which they had nearly suf- 
fered by his neglect of the great mass of facts 
on which Hunter had constructed them, and 
more especially by the unwise energy with 
which he tried to prove an identity or close 
resemblance between the vital principle of 
Hunter and electricity, 

Mr. Abemcthy collected an excellent mu- 
seum of preparations illustrative of surgical 
pathology, which, together with Mr. Stanley’s, 
ibrmed the nucleus of that now attached to 
the school at St. Bartholomew’s Hospitfi^ 
Of this school indeed, as he was the first whb 
delivered lectures on anatomy in the Hos- 
pital, Mr. Abernethy may be regarded as the 
founder. 

For many years, also, he was a member of 
the council of the London College of Sur- 
geons, and both took an active part in the 
government of its affairs, and always warmly 
defended its constitution and privileges. (See, 
in proof of this, ajetter by him, signed, “ A 
Professional Friend,” in the London Medical 
Gazette^ Dec. 19. and 26. 1829.) In this 
ofUce he made the Hunterian Museum an es- 
pecial object of his care ; he exerted all his 
influence in n^untaining it in a manner 
worthy of its founder, and all his eloquence 
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in illustrating its contents ; for he saw that 
it contained **the principal records of the 
deeds and opinions ” of his great master in 
physiology. {PhyM. Lectures^ 1817, p. 2.) 

The following is a complete list of Mr. 
Abemethy’s writings : — 1793. “ Surgical and 
Physiological Essays ” — Part I. on the Lum- 
bar Abscess ; on the Composition and Ana- 
lysis of Animal Matter. — Part II. on the 
Nature of the Matter perspired and absorbed 
from the Skin ; on the ill Consequences some- 
times succeeding to Venesection. — 1797. 
Part. III. on Injuries of the Head ; supple- 
ment to the essay on the Lumbar Abscess ; on 
Irritability ; Surgical Cases, and Remarks on 
Aneurism, Emphysema, and Mercurial Fumi- 
gation. These three form one volume ; the 
surgical essays appeared afterwards in an ex- 
tended form. — 1793. “Two Instances of un- 
common Formations in the Viscera of the Hu- 
man Body” (Philosophical Transactions'), — 
1796. “Some Particulars in the Anatomy of 
the Whale;” in the same. — 1798. “Observa- 
tions on the Foramina Thebesii of the Heart 
in the same. — 1800. “Account of a singular 
Disease in the upper Maxillary Sinus ” 
(Transactions of a Society for Improvement 
of Medical and Surgical Knowledge). — 1804. 
“ Surgical Observations,” Part I. containing 
a Classification of Tumours ; an Account 
of Diseases which strikingly resemble the 
Venereal Disease; and various Cases illus- 
trative of Aneurism, puncturing the Urinary 
Bladder, and the Removal of loose Substances 
from the Knee-joint. — 1806. The same. 
Part II. containing the essays on Disorders 
of the Health, &c.; on Diseases of the Urethra, 
and on theTreatment of one Species of the Nsey 
Materni. The surgical portions of all these 
works extended, and with a few additions, 
were published as the “ Surgical Works of 
John Abernethy, F.R.S.,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1811, and in subsequent editions. — 
1806. “ On a Diminution in the Area of the 
Aperture by which the left Auricle of the 
Heart communicates with the Ventricle ; with 
an account of a* Disease of the Ovary.” (Me- 
dieo- Chirurgical Transactions^ vol. i.) — 1815. 
Introductory lectures exhibiting some of 
Mr. Hunter’s opinions respecting life and 
disease. Two of these three lectures were 
published in 1814, with the title of “ An In- 
quiry into the Probability and Rationality of 
Mr. Hunter’s Theory of Life.” — 1817. “Phy- 
siological Lectures exhibiting general views 
of Mr. Hunter’s Pltysiology, &c.” 8vo. — 1819. 
“ The Hunterian Oration for 1819.”— -1831. 
“ Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim’s Sys- 
tem of Physiognomy and Phrenology,” 8vo. 

These four works form one volume 1830. 

“Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Surgery,” 8vo. This volume contains only 
the doctrinal part of the course. The lectures 
were reported, as delivered, in the “ Lancet,” 
1824, 1825, and reprinted in one volume, 
8 VO. 1828. There are also a few anonymous 
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papers, but they cannot be certainly referred 
to. J. P. 

ABES. [Aaron Abhas.] 

ABESCH, ANNA BARBARA, a Swiss 
painter on glass, was the daughter of Peter 
Anton Abesch, also a painter on glass. The 
celebrated Benedictine monastery of Muri, in 
the canton of Aarpu, contains many speci- 
mens of her ability in this description of 
painting. She died in 1750. (Fiorillo, Gc- 
schichte derzeichnendenKiinste in Deutschland; 
Fiissli, Kiinstler-Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ABESCI, ELIAS. [Habesci.] 

AB'GARUS or ACBARUS C^Syapos, 
Ai^opos, ''Aueapos), the name of several princes 
or kings of Edessa, the capital of the district 
of Osrhoene in Mesopotamia. There are 
medals of several of these princes with Greek 
inscriptions : they are given in the work of 
Bayer, “ Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex 
Nummis illustrate.” Petropol. 1734, 4to. 

1. The chieftain who drew Crassus into 
an unfavourable position just before his defeat 
by the Parthians [Crassus] is called Au- 
garus the Osrhoenian by Dion Cassius, (xL 
20.) and Akbarus a chief of the Arabians, 
in the Parthian history ascribed to Appian ; 
but Ariamnes, by Plutarch. ( Crass, c. 21.) 

2. Eusebius states illist. Eccles. 13.) that 
Abgarus, prince of Edessa, being ill, and 
having heard of the fame of Christ, sent a 
letter beseeching him to come and cure him. 
Christ sent back a letter, promising that one 
of his disciples should go and cure Abgarus, 
and teach the way of salvation to him and 
his people. This promise was afterwards 
fulfilled by the apostle Thaddeus. Eusebius 
gives copies of the letters, taken from the 
Syriac originals, which were preserved among 
the archives at Edessa. Lardner has clearly 
shown that these letters are spurious, from the 
total silence of the Gospels about them, and of 
all writers before Eusebius, and from other 
circumstances, as well as from certain internal 
marks. (^Heathen Testimonies^ c. 1.) 

3. Tacitus mentions a king of the Ara- , 

bians, named Acbarus, who opposed the at«> , 
tempt of the emperor Claudius to set Meher- j 
dates on the throne of Parthia. i 

It seems probable that Abgarus was not a 
proper name, but a title of the Osrhoenian 
kings. P. S. 

ABHAGET. [Thaddai.] 

ABIATHAR (in Heb.*nn'lK, in the LXX. 
and in the N. T. {Mark^ iL 26.) *A€id$apf in the 
Vulgate, A6iathar)t son of Ahimelech, high 
priest of the Jews. He was of the posterity of 
Eli, who belonged to the junior branch (that 
of Ithamar) of the house of Aaron. (Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiq. Y. xi. 5. ; and 1 Sam. ii. 
35, 36. 1 Kings, ii. 27. and 1 Ckron. xxiv. 3.) 
YVhen, by the command of Saul, Ahimelech 
and his family were slmn at Nob, Abiathar 
was the only one of his sons that escaped; 
and he fled to David, who was at that time 
lurking with a band of malcontents in the 
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desert country near the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. Abiathar was recognised by 
David as his father’s successor in office ; a 
reco^ition which appears to have been 
sanctioned by God, who granted him ora- 
cular answers by “ the urim and the thum- 
mim,” to various inquiries which David made 
through him. 

In the reign of David, Abiathar continued 
to hold the high priesthood, but in conjunc- 
tion with Zadok. Neither of them was pre- 
sent at David’s first ill-advised attempt to 
remove the ark ; but they superintended its 
removal from the house of Obed-edom into 
the city of David. 

In the rebellion of Absalom, Abiathar and 
Zadok proposed to quit Jerusalem with David, 
carrying the ark with them ; but David di- 
rected them to carry it back, and pointed out 
that they might more effectually serve him by 
transmitting him intelligence of what passed 
in the city in his absence. When the rebel- 
lion was over, the two priests were directed 
to suggest to the men of Judah that they 
should, on the ground of consanguinity to 
David, be the first to return to their alle- 
giance. 

Abiathar is enumerated among the chief 
counsellors of David. (I Chron. xxvii. 34.) In 
the close of David’s reign he attempted to 
thwart his purpose of appointing Solomon his 
successor, and joined the party of Adonijah. 
[Adonijah.] But the decisive measures of 
David at once dispersed that prince’s ad- 
herents ; and Abiathar was punished by Solo- 
mon with expulsion from his sacred office, 
after holding it above forty years. We have 
no notice of his death. 

The history of Abiathar is contained in 
the two books of Samuel and the first two 
chapters of the first book of Kings: there 
are some few notices of him in the first book 
of Chronicles. J. C. M. 

ABICHT, JOHANN GEORG, was bom 
on the 21st of March, 1672, at Konigsee, a 
little town in the principality of Schwarzburg. 
In 1691 he began to study theology and phi- 
losophy at Jena and Leipzig, and in 1697 
he obtained in the latter university his degree 
of M. A., and was shortly after appointed as- 
sessor of the philosophical faculty. He was 
subsequently made professor of Hebrew, and 
In 1716 he obtained the chair of theology, 
which had become vacant by the death of 
G. Olearius. But some disputes with the 
court at Dresden induced him, in the year 
following, to accept an invitation to Danzig, 
where he was appointed rector of the g 3 rm- 
nasimn and preacher at the Trinity Church. 
In this place he remained till 1729, when he 
was invited to Wittenberg as the successor of 
Wemsdorf, with the titles of general super- 
intendent, assessor of the consistory, professor 
theologisQ primarius, and pastor. He was, 
however, soon obliged to give up his fhne- 
tions, as pastor, on account of his ill health. 

I 2 
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fa tto y«w 1740 h« was elected a member of 
^ Sciencea at Berlin, 

*^***** y*"*** 

limtftyli* dkverUUons on 
, ^o^Helureirni^qmtioa^ 

S^hAati^llwSL 

^ ibm auitter wliieh 
It toUteM miHk great dili- 
rtf^. MoaterOMiiiiertttioni 
I with the intemetatioii of the Old 
nt are eontidned in Ikenios (The- 
Nome Tkeofojfko-Pkilidofficue). The 
mat inpoftint of hb other works are, ^ Ac- 
Mitna EbrsKHrum ex antiquissimo Usa Lectorio 
«xpliettL** This work was attacked by J. 
Fiancke, and the reply of Abicht is very in- 
atructive. Dissertationes “ De Criterio Veri- 



tatis,*^ “ De Mendacii Bonitate et Malitia,” 
De Usura Licita,** ** De Liinitibus Intel- 
lectus Humani/' “ De Exercitiis disputandi 
recte Instituendis ” and, “ Einige Mangel 
der Leibnitzischen Philosopliie, welche der 
Theologie zuwidcr sind.” His works on 
doctrinal theology are strictly in accordance 
with the l 4 Utheran creed. (Jdcher, Allgem, 
Gelehrt. Lex, i. 23. where a list of Abicht’s 
dissertations is given j Ranft, Leben Suchs- 
ischer Gottesgelehrten, i. 1. &c. ; Acta Histor, 
Eccles, V. 289 j Unpartheyische Kirchenhis- 
torie, iii. 327. which contains a complete 
list of all the dissertations of Abicht.) L, S. 

ABIGAIL. [David.] 

ABIHU. [Aaron.] 

ABU AH, (iTntt ; *A€ia in some MSS. of 
the LXX. i'OSifxri in Josephus ;) son of Jero- 
boam, first king of the ten tribes. [J eroboam.] 

2. The second son of Samuel, the prophet 
and judge. He is called by Josephus *A€la, 
[Samuel.] 

3. The wife of Ahaz, and mother of He- 

zekiah, king of Judah. She is called, in 
the book of Kings, Abi and in the 

LXX. ’'ASov, and by Josephus A€la, [Ahaz. 
Hezekiah.] 

4. A Jewish priest, head of one of the twenty- 

four courses or divisions into which the 
priestly caste was divided. Zacharias, father 
bf John the Baptist, was of the course of 
Abijah, or Abia. J. C. M. 

ABI'JAM, or, in the book of Chronicles, 
ABIJAH, (Heb. D'lS, and LXX. 'ABtoh in 
Kings ; or and ’ASfA in Chronicles ; 

'A6ias in Josephus;) son of Rehoboam, and 
grandson of Solomon, was designated by Re- 
hoboam in his lifetime as his successor, and 
succeeded him, b. c. 973, on the throne of 
Judah, which he occupied for about three 
years, dying b. c. 970. His mother^ name 
and lineage are differently given in the sacred 
writings. The discrepancy may be recon- 
ciled by the supposition that she was daughter 
of Uriel of Gibeah, and grand-daughter of 
Absalom or Abishalom, probably (as Jo- 
sephus tells us) the well-known son of Da- 
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■ ‘J®. oMl'ograpliy of her name 

(Maacl^ and Michaiah) has probably 
anwn from a transcriber’s error. The war 
which had continued between Judah and 
Istad until the death of Rehoboam 'was not 

Israel, rj^ived a severe defeat 
wdn Abjain at Mount Zemaraim in the 
mountaiiii of Ephraim. The numbers of the 
oppoomg mies are given by the writer of 
the a^nd book of Chronicles at 800,000 for 
Israel, and 400,000 for Judah ; and the loss of 
! vanquished is given at 500,000. These 
numbers are also found in Josephus; but 
some error probably exists. The defeat was, 
however, such as to humble the power of 
Israel ; its immediate result was the capture 
of two or three frontier towns, including 
Bethel. The victory of Abijam appears to 
have been gained by the enthusiasm excited 
by his well-timed harangue before the onset, 
which harangue is preserved in the second 
book of Chronicles. Of Abijam after his 
victory we hear little else than that he fol- 
lowed the bad example of his father : the 
enumeration of his harem, by the sacred 


writer, gives some reason to suppose that 
warlike energy was followed by indolent 
sensuality. He was succeeded by his son 
Asa. (1 Kingsy xv. ; 2 Citron, xi. xiii. ; Jo- 
sephus, Jeivish Antiq. viii. 11.) J. C. M. 

ABILDGAARD, NIKOLAY, a distin- 


guished historical painter, born at Copenhagen 
in 1744. He was the son of Sbren Abildgaard 
also a good artist, who was born in Norway 
in 1718, and was appointed draughtsman to 
the Royal Archives of Denmark; he made 
many fine drawing^ from the antiquities of 
Denmark, which are preserved in the library 
of the university of Copenhagen. Nikolay 
Abildgaard has been considered the best 
painter that Denmark has yet produced : but 
some critics have found fault with his style ; 
his colouring has been pronounced dark, and 
his attitudes forced and unnatural. 

He commenced his education in the aca- 
demy of Copenhagen, and in 1772 he set out 
for Italy, in which country he spent five 
years in studying the great works of the va- 
rious schools. Of his own works the following 
are the most celebrated ; the wounded Phi- 
loctctes ; the mother of Messalina, mourning 
over the body of her daughter ; Socrates ; 
Ossian ; Culmin’s shade ; the creation of the 
world after Orpkemi ; and his last works con- 
sisting of four great pictures from the come- 
dies of Terence. , Some of his best works were 
destroyed by the fire that consumed 4he old 
palace of Christiafisburg, in 1794. Although 
Abildgaard survived this accident some years, 
it had such an effect upon his mind, accord- 
ing to Fiissli, that he Scarcely touched the 
pencil ever afterwards. Abildgaard was for 
some years professor of painting of the aca- 
demy of Copenhagen, and for two years its 
director : he collected a valuable library, and 
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has left writings upon the theory and history 
of art; his* library was purchased by the 
king Frederick IV. He died in 1809 
A review of the life and work of Abildgaard. 
by Torkel Baden, is inserted in the “ Kid- 
benhavnsk laerde Efterretninger ’* for 1809. 
(Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclo^ 
pddie der Wisaenschaften und Kiinste 
Weinwich, Kunsthistorie i Danmark ; Ram- 
dohr, Studien, ^c , ; Fussli, Kunader- Lexicon 
Nagler, Neues Allgemeines Kiinstkr-Lexicon.' 

R. N.W. 

ABILDGAARD, PETER CHRISTIAN, 
was bom in Denmark about the year 1745, 
and studied medicine at the university oi 
Copenhagen. The prevalence of a pestilence 
among the cattle rendered the want of a 
knowledge of the diseases of domestic animals 
at that time peculiarly felt in his native 
country. Abildgaard was selected with two 
other students to study veterinary medicine 
at the expense of the Danish government, at 
the college then recently established at Lyon. 
After a stay of two years and a half in that 
city he returned to Copenhagen, and was 
afterwards very active iu promoting the 
establishment of the veterinary college 
which was founded in that city in 1778. 

He wrote several works on subjects in his 
department of medicine, which are stated, 
by a writer in the “ Biographic Medicale,” to 
contain the opinions of the Lyon school, 
rather than the results of original observa- 
tion. It is as a zoologist that Abildgaard is 
most deserving of mention. He was one of 
the founders of the Society of Natural History 
of Copenhagen, and filled for some time the 
office of secretary to it. Its transactions, and 
those of the Academy of Sciences, contain 
many papers by him of considerable merit. 
In 1793 he paid a visit to Madrid, and in 
1798 published a description of the Mega- 
therium, which he had seen in the museum 
of that city, together with a drawing of the 
head and hind extremity, which, being ex- 
ecuted from memory, was not very accurate. 
He referred the animal, as did Cuvier, whose 
paper on it appeared at the same time, to the 
family of Edentata. On the death of O. F. 
Muller, Abildgaard undertook to complete 
his “ Zoologia Danica.” He furnished all the 
plates to the third volume, and edited the 
last volume in conjunction with Holten, 
Vahl, and Rathke. This was the last labour 
in which he was engaged ; and in the year 
1808 he died, at Copenhagen, aged about 
sixty-three. {Biograpnie Universeue; also a 
sketch of his own life, in hisHistoria Brevis 
Jiegii Jnstituti Veterinarii Hafniensis, Haf- 
niffi, 1788; and Cuvier, Sur les Ossemens 
Fosailes^ tom. v. part. i. p. 176.) C. W. 

ABILDGAARD, SOREN, a native of 
Denmark, was bom between the years 1720 
and 1730, and died in 1791. 

He is best known by two works on topo- 
graphical mineralogy, entitled, “ Beskrivelse | 
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over Stevens Klink og dens naturlige Mserk- 
W8erdigheder,”4to.Kibbenhavn,1759 ; “Phyr 
sik mineralogisk Beskrivelse over Moena 
Klint,’’ 8 VO. luobenhavn, 1781. Both of the 
above works have been translated into Ger<» 
man ; they contain an account of the geolo- 
gical chapters of two remarkable promon- 
tories on the Danish coast 

Abildgaard likewise wrote a prize essay on 
peat ill 1761, which was published in vol.vU 
of the “ Danish Agricultural Magazine;** and 
was afterwards translated into German, and 
printed as a separate treatise, at Copenhagen, 
in 1765, under the title of “ Abhandlung vom 
Torf.’* He is confounded by Watt {Biblio^ 
theca Britannica') with P. C. Abildgaard, the 
naturalist (Ersch, Handbuch der Deutschen 
Litteraturj ii. Band. iv. Abth. ; p, 33, 34.) 

C. W 

ABI'MELECH. (Heb. LXX. 

'A€ifi4\€x,) 

1. A king of the Philistines at Gerar, who, 
upon Abraham’s visiting Gerar with his wife 
Sarah, took Sarah into his house, being de- 
ceived by the statement of Abraham that she 
was his sister. For this Abimelech was 
smitten with disease, and still further threat- 
ened by God in a dream. He reproved Abra- 
ham for his deceit, which Abraham excused 
on the ground that Sarah was the daughter 
of his father, but by a different mother. Abi- 
mclech restored Sarah to Abraham, and gave 
him costly presents, among which was in- 
cluded, as a delicate rebuke to Sarah, a 
thousand shekels of silver to buy herself a 
veil, the veil being the proper costume of 
married women, which Sarah had no doubt 
laid aside when she represented herself un- 
married. (b. c. 1898.) 

Abraham afterwards lived near Gerar, and 
on the occasion of a dispute between their 
servants about the right to a well, he and 
Abimelech made a solemn league, whence 
the place was called Beersheba, that is, the 
ivell of the oath. {Geti. xx. xxi. 22-<— 32.) 
ft appears from this narrative, that Abimelech 
was one of the few who preserved the worship 
>f the true God in the time of Abraham. 

2. Another Abimelech, king of Gerar, pro- 
>ably the son of the former, had a similar 
idventure with Isaac and his wife Rebekah, 
[saac, having gone to Gerar in consequence 
>f a famine, gave out that Rebekah was his 
lister. Abimelech, however, discovered ac- 
iidentally that she was his wife, and after 
everely reproving him, charged his servants 
do him no harm on pain of death. 

Isaac being thus left unmolested, increased 
u wealth, till Abimelech thought it prudent 
o request him to depart from Gerar. Isaac 
accordingly left Gerar, and proceeded to rc- 
>pen the wells which his father had dug, and 
vhich the Philistines had filled up ; but an 
.ttempt to dig new wells involved him in a 
ispute with the Philistines. He retired to 
Beersheba, where Abimelech visited him, and 
1 3 
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a covenant was made between them. (Gen, 
xxvi., about b. c. 1800.) 

The name of these two kings, which means 
** my father the king,” is evidently not a 
name, but a title of the kings of the 
Philistines, as Pharaoh is of those of Egypt; 
and it is so used elsewhere. (Pscdm xxxiv. 
title, compared with 1 Sam, xxi. 10.) 

A n illegitimate son of Gideon, the jndge 
d^lnrael, who induced the men of Shechem 
lo dliooae him king, after he had pqt to death 
jSh" Gideon*i seventy 

Mk IM fhiA^Wea ao eoouim'l^^ 
I^Uiig tomaapam h^ 

* tP aaonre bla Uutme. JoHdun, the 

alene eaeaped, and pointed out to 
"^OmiedMHhilei the fbUy and danger of their 
ch^iay Id the oldest fable in existence, 
** tW treaa ehodiuag a king.** Abimelech 
had r^gned three years when the people of 
Sheebem rose against hiaa and expelled him 
Ihwi the town. By a stratagem, aided by 
one of the magistrates of Shechem, who was 
his friend, he captured the city, utterly de- 
stroyed it, slew the inhabitants, and sowed 
the ground with salt. He then marched 
agadnst Thebez, near Shechem ; and, as he 
was attacking the citadel, a woman on the 
battlements threw a large stone upon his 
head, which broke his skull. He immedi- 
ately commanded his armour-bearer to run 
him through with his sword, that he might 
not be said to have been killed by a woman. 
His order was obeyed, and he died b. c. 1206. 
(Judges, ix.) P. S. 

ABINGDON, EABL OF. [Bertie.] 

ABINGTON, FRANCES, was born in 
1731, or, according to some, in 1738. Her 
maiden name was Barton, and her father, 
although of respectable descent, is said to have 
been only a common soldier. Early in life 
she obtained her livelihood by running on 
errands, and one of her places happening to 
be at a French milliner’s, she soon contrived 
to pick up the language. She was after- 
wards a flower-girl in St. James’s Park. Her 
first appearance on the stage was as Miranda, 
in the “ Busy Body,” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on August 21st, 1755, under Theo- 
philus Cibber, who had obtained a temporary 
licence from the Chamberlain. She after- 
wards acted at Bath, and also at Richmond, 
whence Foote recommended her to Drury 
Lane, where she appeared as Lady Pli^t, in the 
“Double Dealer,” in 1756. Not making much 
impression on the public, she went to Dublin, 
previously to which she was married to Mr. 
Ahington, who had become known to her as 
her music-master, and from whom she sepa- 
rated in a few months. At Dublin she made 
her first step to fame, as Kitty, in “ High Life 
below Stairs,” which was brought out for the 
benefit of Tate Wilkinson, who has left an 
animated account of her f^eat success. The 
more fashionable theatre in Crow-street was 
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soon deserted for the obscure house in Smock- 
alley ; the head-dress that Mrs. Ahington 
wwe was copied by every milliner, and the 
“ Ahington cap ” in a few days figured in 
every shop window, and on the head of every 
lady who had any pretensions to fashion. 
Mrs. Ahington continued a first-rate favourite 
at both the I^blin theatres until her return 
to England, in 1765, when she was warmly 
welcomed by Garrick, and made her re- 
appearance at Drury Lane, as the Widow Bell- 
monr, in the “Way to Keep Him,” with great 
afiBeet. In a feuf seasons, by the retirement 
of Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, the field 
was left open to her, and she quickly became 
the first eomio actress of her day; a station 
which she long retained. In 1782, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with the Drury Lane 
managers, she went over to Covent Garden, 
where she first appeared as Lady Flutter, in 
the “ Discovery,” hut proved her versatility 
by afterwards undertaking Lucy, in the “ Beg- 
^rs’ Opera,” and even Scrub, in the “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” which she performed in 1786. 
She soon after left the London hoards, and was 
understood to have retired; but in 1797 she 
unexpectedly re-appeared at Oovent Garden, 
on which occasion she spoke a poetical ad- 
dress in allusion to the circumstance. During 
the season she went through a round of her 
principal characters with considerable spirit, 
and added two new ones to the list ; Susan, 
in the “ Follies of a Day,” and the heroine 
of a new farce called “ Matrimony,” — not the 
piece which keeps possession of the stage. Her 
last public appearance was on the 12th April, 
1799, when she perfhrmed Lady Racket, for 
the benefit of her friend Pope ; hut she acted 
afterwards in the Margravine of Anspach’s 
theatre at Brandenburg House, where she 
had been a frequent performer. She died at 
her house in Pall Mall, 4th March, 1815. She 
left a legacy to each of the theatrical funds. 

Mrs. Ahington was possessed of a grace- 
ful person, elegant manners, and an expres- 
sive countenance. Admired in every walk 
of comedy, in the lady of fashion she was 
unrivalled. Her taste in dress was consi- 
dered so excellent, that throughout her career 
she might almost he said to set the fashion. Tt 
is even asserted by Archenholz, the German 
traveller, that she was paid large sums by 
ladies for her advice on the subject of dress 
and ornaments, and that she obtained 1 600/. 
a year from this source. Mrs. Ahington 
was on terms of intimacy with many of the 
nobility, and visited and was visited by ladies 
of the first rank, notwithstanding she had 
deserted her husband for Mr. Newnham, a 
gentleman of fortune, and M. P., to whom 
she was indebted for the education which 
her early poverty had denied her. She 
was also highly admired for her wit and 
conversation. As an actress her range 
was great, and she thought nothing too 
low to attempt, provided it were natural *, 
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though pre-eminent in the fine lady, she was 
scarcely less successful as the pert cham- 
bermaid, or the romping hoyden. Her fame 
and influence made her a thorn in the side 
of Garrick, who was so annoyed by her 
many sudden illnesses, and her jealousy of 
the other female performers, that he never 
spoke to her except on the stage ; and his 
recently published “ Correspondence ** bears 
ample evidence that she gave him good rea- 
son to complain. Mrs. Abington was the 
original Lady Teazle, and that character 
was generally regarded as her masterpiece. 
(Davies, Lih of Garrick^ edit. 1808, ii. 
175 — 178.; jPrivate Correspondence of David 
Oarrick, ii. 24. 107. 133.; Tate Wilkinson, 
Memoirs, ii. 183. 189. &c.; Archenholz, 
England und ItaJien, i. 147.; Some Account of 
the English Stage, by the Rev. J. Genest, viL 
443. 449.) J. W. 

ABINGTON, THOMAS. [Habington.] 
ABINGTON, WILLIAM. [Habington.] 
ABIO'SI, GIOVANNI, a Neapolitan 
professor of mathematics of the end of the 
fifteenth century, known only as the object 
of the censure of the Roman see for a defen- 
sive dialogue on judicial astrology. This 
dialogue was published in 1494. Weidler 
(p. 317.) says that the synopsis of Ptolemy*s 
“ Syntaxis,” published by Purbach and Re- 
giomontanus, at Venice, in 1496, was edited 
by John Baptist Abiosi ; we suppose, the sub- 
ject of this article. Weidler speaks much in 
praise of Regiomontanus, and promises to 
publish some of his works. What all this 
means we cannot tell ; the preface to the 
work in question professes to have been 
written by Regiomontanus himself, who 
refers to the work on triangles which he him- 
self was to publish, and we cannot find the 
name of Abiosi mentioned at all. A. de M. 
ABIRAM. [Korah.] 

ABrSBAX, ENRIQUE O’DONNELL, 
count of, a Spanish general, conspicuous 
in the history of that country during the early 
part of the nineteenth century. He was de- 
scended from the Irish family of the O’Don- 
nells, who emigrated to Spain after the defeat 
of the Earl of Tyrone in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and settled in Andalusia, where 
Enrique was bom, about the year 1770. He 
was the eldest son; and his three brothers, 
Carlos, Josef, and Alexandro, all, like him- 
self, held commissions in the Spanish service. 
Enrique entered the royal guards at the age 
of fifteen, and served under the Prince of 
Castel-Franco, in 1795, in the war against the 
French republic. It was in the war of re- 
sistance to Napoleon’s invasion, however, 
that he first came into notice, l^e part he 
took in the relief of Gerona, in 1809, at the 
head of the Ultonia regiment, led to his pro- 
motion, in 1810, to the command of Catalonia, 
where he displayed great energy and met 
with much success. He was defeated, on 
the 20th of February, 1810, in the plains 

no 


of Vich, by General Souham ; but within a 
month after he baffled Augereau, and obliged 
him to abandon Lower Catalonia. At the 
village of Abisbal he compelled the sur- 
render of a whole French column under 
General Schwartz ; and from this action he 
took his title. Towards the close of the 
war he commanded with brilliant success 
at the capture of Pancorvo. On the re- 
turn of Ferdinand VII. he was confirmed 
in his full rank, and additional honours were 
bestowed on him. But so early as 1815 
Abisbal was suspected of corresponding with 
Charles IV., with the view of effecting his 
restoration, on condition of becoming a con- 
stitutional king. In the month of August in 
that year he commanded the Spanish troops 
which crossed the frontiers of fiance to sup- 
port the cause of the Bourbons, but withdrew 
again inuuediately, at the request of ffie 
French general Viomenil. In 1819 he sup- 
pressed, on the 7th of June, a mutiny of the 
troops in the Isle of Leon, preparatory to em- 
barkation for South America, and was dis- 
missed the service immediately after, on 
account, it was stated, of having injudiciously 
promised the troops who aided him in dis- 
arming the mutineers an exemption from 
service in America. The real reason was 
afterwards stated to be, that the revolt had 
in part been organised by himself, that he 
had been ready to raise the standard of 
liberty, on condition of being appointed to 
the dictatorship ; but, on being told that there 
was no wish for military despotism, changed 
his views, and arrested the officers, and dis- 
armed the regiments which were prepared to 
support him. Under these circumstances it 
would hardly have been expected that he 
would next have been summoned into activity 
by the Cortes, who were themselves ealled 
into being by the successful insurrection of 
the Isle of Leon, in 1820. “ This general,” 

says a Spanish historian, the author of the 
“ Examen Critico,” “ in discredit with all 
parties, and despised by those who employed 
him, had acted in such a manner that it 
could hardly be believed that anybody 
would employ him for anything.” He was 
appointed, however, by the constitutional 
ministry, inspector-general of infantry ; and, 
on the defeat of Ballesteros the general of 
the Cortes by the royalists, on the 23d of 
January, 1823, raised to the command of all 
the troops. In an official report, dated the 
30th of January, he stated that he had no 
hesitation in assuring the ministry that when<> 
ever he met with the enemy, not only the 
artillery should remain in his power, but the 
horde of enemies to the, liberty of their 
sountry should be entirely destroyed.” These 
promises, however, ended in nothing; and, 
hough Abisbal attributed his inefficiency to 
he bad weather and want of troops, the 
reputation of boldness and decision which 
he had gained, and it is said justly, in the 
1 4 
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irar of independence, was considerably weak- 
ened. His character revived, without any 
exertion of his own, on the invasion of 
the French under the Duke of Angouleme, 
when a good general was so much needed 
that the Spaniards were eager to persuade 
themselves tliey possessed one. This was 
the epoch of his greatest popularity ; and the 
Cortes, on retiring to Cadis, left Abisbal 
1 ‘oiuplete master of Madrid, both as political 
chief and commander of the forces. His 
army was far from numerous, and the methods 
he look for raising money made him un- 
popolar with the citixens; hut a desperate 
reciMBce was anticipated, till, on the 17th of 
of Mot, 1824, the people of Madrid were 
miOiMied hy a proclan^oii from Abisbal, 
UMm m hod reecdT^ <m abandon- 
llirlilo mt^httlthat ^he woolduol quit them 

topflied with 

earn Mpdito «f affoPng th^ 
■MHMSaaT Ae cry of treaefaefy waa loudly 


vtML .ooMttmttonolists at the time ; 

IM 4i8 Mfibot leceiTcd no rewards from the 
cbiciMlo gtrftminent opoii its restorattop, it 
hio hetn aniqKiied that his conduct might 
hose its origin in mere weakness of character, 
and a coimction of the inability of 

to support a protracted resistance. 

rdtoraBoo of Ferdinand, he reur^ to the 
sooth of France, where be resided alm^t en- 
tirely forgotten till his death, which twk 
place under very peculiar circumstances. His 
only son, Leopold O’Donnell, had ^come a 
colonel in the service of Queen Christina, 
and, on his way to Pampeluna, to solemnize 
his nuptials with a rich heiress, had the “ 
foTtime to be captured in a skimush by 
Zumsdacarregui, who ordered him to be shot, 
bv way of reprisal for the recent execution 
of some of his own officers. The execution of 
the son, on the 22d of April 1834, WM fol- 
lowed by tbe death of the father, at Mont- 
pelier, on the 17th of May in the same year, 
of a broken heart. His brother Carlos, who 
was through all the revolutions of Spam a 
constant supporter of Ihe royal cause, and 
acted as governor-general of Old Castile under 
the Fremih at the time that Abisbal was de- 
fending Madrid, is said to have died about 
the same time, of a broken heart, from a 
similar cause— the execution of 
sons in the service of Don Carlos, who had 
been captured by the Christmos. At the 
time of his death two other sons, who sur- 
vived him, were actively engaged M officers 
on the opposite sides. (Walton, Itevduhms 
of Spain^ i. 291, &c. ii. 238, &c. ; Napier, 
History of the War in the Peninsula, 2nd edit 
iii. 136.; Quin,Ft#to Spain *« 1822 
p 188, &c.; Henningsen, Twelve Monms 
Campaign with ZuimlacarrMui, i. 154, &c.; 
Examcn Critico de las Bevoluctones de Espa- 
iia, i. 201. 211, &c.? Biographte des Hommes 
Vivants, in which Abisbal’s name is stated to 
be Joseph, i. 3, &o.) 
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ABISHAI, (in Heb. ; in the LXX. 
'KBsaad, *A€ural, or 'ASfaaat ; in the V ulg. 
Abisai;^ one of the three sons of Zeruiah, 
sister of David, king of Israel, lie joiiu^d 
his uncle David nith the rest of his kinsmen, 
when he was in the cave of Adullam, and 
appears to have eontiniicd with him till he 
ascended the throne, lie distinguished him- 
self, wdth two others, by breaking through the 
host of the Philistines, then posted at Beth- 
lehem, and bringing away some of the'wiiter 
from the well in that place, for which David 
had expressed a strong desire. He also ac- 
companied David when he penetrated in 
the night into the camp of Saul. Abishai 
would have slain the sleeping king, but was 
prevented by David, who was contented with 
taking away his spear and cruise of water. 

In the civil war between David and Ish- 
boiheth, Abishai was one of the leaders of 
David*s army, but was subordinate to Joab, 
his elder brother. He was concerned in the 
murder of Abner, with whom he had a feud 
on account of the death of Asahel die youngest 
son of Zeruiah, whom Abner had slmn in 
batde. [Abner-J Joab was, however, the 
principal agent in this murder. In the Syrian 
war Abishai was again second in command 
to Joab, and led one of the two divisions of the 
army. In the Edomite war he appears to have 
had the active command of the troops, though 
David was himself present at the seat of war. 

In tbe rebellion of Absalom, Abishai fol- 
lowed David in his retreat from Jerusaleni, 
and would have.slain Shimei, who insulted 
the king in his adversity, but was restraineB 
by David. In the decisive bajtle of the wood 
of Ephraim, near Mahanaim, by which that 
rebellion was crushed, Abishai was one ot 
the three commanders of David’s army ; and 
when just after that rebellion Sheb^ the son 
of Bichri, sought to raise another, David ap- 
pointed Abishai to supersede Amasa, whom 
he had set over his anny. Joab, who had 
been passed over (possibly because David 
resented his having slain Absalom), murdered 
Amasa, took upon himself the command, and 

put down the revolt. 

In a subsequent war with the Philistines, 
Abishai saved David's life, by slaying his 
assailant, one of the gigantic race which 
existed at that time among the Philistines. 
Abishai is enumerated among the illustrious 
persons who served David, and is recorded to 
liave lifted up his spear against three hun- 
i dred men, and have slain them. The time 
f and place of this exploit, which we must 
suppose him to have performed not alone, 

, but at the head of his retainers, is not stoted. 

Of the chronology of his actions, and the 
’ time of his death, we know nothing certain: 
; the reign of David is fixed by Hales as ex- 
- tending from b, c. 1070 to B. c. 1030, and as 
s we hear nothing of Abishai in the closing 
0 transactions of that reign, it is probable he 
did not survive to see its termination. 
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(Tlie history of Abishai is contained in th< 
two books of Samuel and the first book o1 
the Chronicles^ and in Josephus, Antiq. V. 
xiii., VII. i, vi. ix. x. xi. xii.) J. C. M. 

ABLA'BIUS or ABLA'VIUS 
a writer of epigrams, who lived towards th< 
end of the fourth century of our aira. Ho 
is only known to us as the author of some 
epigrams, one of which is contained in the 
Anthologia Graoca,” ix. n. 763. ed. Jacobs. 
(Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec. iv. 457. ; Brunck. 
ii. 3. 296.') L.S. 

ABLAINCOTJRT. [Bruhier.] 
ABLAINCOURT. [Perrot, Nicholas.] 
ABLA'VIUS, a late Roman historian, 
whose age is unknown. He wrote a history 
of the Goths, which Jornandes appears to 
have made the basis of his work, “ De Rebus 
Geticis,” and to which he refers in several 
passages as his authority. (Jornandes, De 
Reh. Get, iv. 14. 23.; Ant. Sabellicus, De 
Vetust, AquilyeB^ iii.) L. S. 

ABLE, THOMAS. [Abel.] 
ABLEITNER, BALTHASAR, probably 
the son of Johann, was court sculptor to the 
Churf iirst (Elector) of Bavaria. He executed 
the statues of the scourging and derision of 
Christ in the church of the Theatines at 
Munich, also the four Evangelists of the 
altar ; the monument of Maria of Ettal ; 
and the brown wooden statues in the sacristy. 
(Nagler, Neues Allgemcines Kiinstler-Lcxwon^ 

ABLEITNER, JOHANN, a Bavarian 
sculptor, lived in Munich in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, where he executed 
many good statues, and other works in sculp- 
ture. Ilis best works are, a St. Paul, in St. 
Peter’s Church, and a Christ crowned with 
thorns and bound to a column, in the Herzog- 
spital church ; he executed also the high 
altar of the former church, which is entirely 
of marble. (Nagler, Neues Allgemeines Kiin- 
stler -Lexicon.') R. N. W. 

ABLESIMOV, ALEXANDER ANI- 
SIMOVICH, a Russian dramatist of the 
eighteenth century. He became acquainted 
with his own poetic talents while acting as 
amanuensis to Sumarokov, the chief dramatic 
writer of Russia. His earliest production 
“ the Miller” (MeFnik), is the first in Russian 
literature of that class which the Russians 
and French term vaudevilles ; but the author 
himself styles it a comic opera. It was pro- 
duced in 1779, at St. Petersburg, and was re- 
peated for twenty-seven nights in succession, 
and it is still considered the best Russian spe- 
cimen of that class of composition. The other 
productions of Ablesimov, ** Happiness by 
Lot ” (Schastie po zhereb’y u), an opera ; “ The 
Clerk’s Revel” (Pod’yacheskaya Pirushka), 
a comedy ; and ** Leaving Quarters ” (Pok- 
hod’s nepremaynnuikh kvartir), also a co- 
medy, are much inferior, and have long been 
forgotten. He also wrote “ The Strangers” 
(Stranniki), a dialogue for the opening of one 
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of the Moscow theatres, and a number of 
occasional pieces, &c., which are scattered in 
different periodicals. The date of his birth 
is not stated by either Grech or Yazuikov : 
he died at Moscow, in 1784. He was in the 
military service, and, according to Grech, 
had attained the rank of a staff-officer, yet 
Yazuikov says that at his death he left no 
property but the three-legged table on which 
he was accustomed to write. This, he adds, 
must not be attributed to parsimony on the 
part of the managers of the Moscow theatre, 
for they had more than once allowed ’him a 
benefit, but he expended all that he could 
obtain on the education of his only daughter. 
(Grech, Opuit kraikoy Istorii Ruskoy Litera* 
turnip p. 207. &c. ; article by Yazuikov in the 
Russian EntsUtlopedecheskii Lexihon^ i. 36.) 

T. W, 

ABNERor ABINER, 
in the Gr."<Qf the LXX. or 

or *A€aitrfip ; *A6iivapoSt and *A€4pri^s in Jo* 
sephus ;) cousin to Saul, first king of the 
Israelites; Ner, the father of Abner, and 
Kish, the father of Saul, being brothers. Jose- 
phus supposes that he was the uncle of SauJ» 
mentioned I Sam. x. 14 — 16. He was cap- 
tain of the host to Saul, and commanded under 
him in the war which was signalized by the 
victory of David over Goliath. (b.c. 1080?) 
He was with Saul when he pursued David in 
the wilderness of Ziph;.and David, after he 
had penetrated in the night into the camp of 
Saul, and returned undiscovered, rebuked 
Abner for his carelessness, and declared that 
he was worthy of death. On the death of 
Saul and three of his sons, in the battle 
against the Philistines on Mount Gilboa 
(b.c. 1070), Abner took Ishbosheth, a son 
of Saul, who had survived the battle, and re- 
tiring into the country east of Jordan, made 
him king at Mahanaim. The title of Ish- 
bosheth appears to have been acknowledged 
by all Israel except the tribe of Judah, 
which adhered to David. If we may trust 
Josephus, Abner was in the battle on Mount 
Gilboa, and learning the death of Saul and 
his other sons, returned to the camp in time 
to rescue Ishbosheth from the pursuit of the 
enemy. There is some difficulty in the 
chronological arrangement of the subsequent 
events. Most of our authorities suppose 
hat some years, at least two, passed before 
hostilities broke out between the rival princes ; 
and that five years more, making seven in all, 
elapsed before the death of Ishbosheth left 
the kingdom undivided to David. We be- 
lieve this computation to be quite incorrect, 
and that the whole reign of Ishbosheth, 
from his father’s death to his own, was only 
about two years ; and that .the seven years 
and a half of David’s reign at Hebron in- 
;lude not only the time (two years) of his 
lovereignty over Judah only, but the earlier 
jart (five years and a half) of his reign over 
11 Israel. According to this view we sup- 
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pose it to have been soon after the appoint- 
ment of Ishbosheth and David to their re- 
spective thrones, that Abner marched towards 
Judah to crush the latter. At Gibeon he 
was met by the army of David, under the 
command of his nephew and general Joab. 
An engagement between twelve chosen men 
of each party brought on a general conflict, 
in which Abner was defeated. In the flight 
he was pursued by Asahel brother of Joab, 
and was compelled in self-defence, though 
unwilling to preclude himself from an oppor- 
tunity of reconciliation with Joab, to slay 
his pursuer. The death of Asahel stopped 
the pursuit for a time, and enabled Abner to 
rally a part of his forces, and to induce Joab 
to recall his men. The war continued for 
a time longer, Ishbosheth becoming weaker 
every day, though supported by Abner with 
all his energy. 

A charge made b}' Ishbosheth against 
Abner, of having an intrigue with Rizpah, 
daughter of Aiah and concubine of Saul, led 
to a violent outbreak of passion on the part 
of Abner, who threatened to forsake the 
cause of Ishbosheth and transfer the crown 
of the whole kingdom to David. For this 
purpose he negotiated with the elders of 
Israel j and a journey to Hebron, undertaken 
for the purpose of restoring to David his 
wife Michal, daughter of Saul, (a restoration 
which Josephus tells us had been made by 
David the pledge of Abner’s sincerity, and 
had been eflected by his influence,) gave him 
an opportunity of conferring with David on 
the projected revolution. He had set out on 
his return from Hebron with the intention 
of bringing over all Israel to the party of 
David, when Joab, who had been absent from 
Hebron on a military expedition at the time 
of Abner’s visit, and had just returned, sent 
a messenger after him to bring him back. 
Joab professed to David to suspect Abner’s 
sincerity in the overtures he had made ; ac- 
cording to Josephus, he was jealous of the 
influence which Abner might acquire with 
David ; and this jealousy quickened the 
vindictive feeling with which the death of 
Asahel had inspired him. He met Abner in 
the gate of the city and there murdered him, 
with the assistance, as it appears, of his 
brother Abishai, about b.c. 1068. As Hebron 
was a city of refuge, this act of Joab appears 
to have been a direct violation of the law ; 
but bis power was too great for David to 
punish him. [Joab.] He honoured Abner 
with a pompous funeral in Hebron, at which 
all the people assisted ; and lamented to his 
servants and confidential friends the worth 
of the murdered chieftain, and his inability to 
pwish those who had slain him. (1 Sam. 
xiv. xvii. xxvi. ; 2 Sam. i. — ^iii. ; Josephus, 
Jewish Antiq, yii. 1. We have followed 
chiefly the chronology of Dr. Hales.) 

J. C. M. 

ABNEY, SIR THOMAS. [Watts.] 
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ABO NDIO, ANTONIO, an Italian sculp- 
tor, who lived about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. He was called I’Ascona, 
after the place of his birth, upon the Lago 
Maggiore. Of his works little is known: he 
made a group of Venus and Apollo for 
Francis I. of France } and he executed the 
eight colossal statues which adorn the fa 9 ade 
of the house at Milan that belonged formerly 
to the celebrated sculptor Lione Lioni, the 
favourite of the emperor Charles V. In the 
Brackenhofer collection at Strassburg is a 
basso-rilievo in wax of Cupid kissing Venus, 
who is reclining upon a couch, which is at- 
tributed to Abondio. He was probably the 
father of the elder Alexander Abondio. 
(Torre, Ritratto di Milano; Fiissli, AllgC'- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ABONDIO, ALESSANDRO, a Florentine 
painter, the son of a painter of the same 
name, who was a scholar of Michael Angelo, 
and excelled in representations in wax. They 
were both the contemporaries of Sandrart, 
who speaks of them with praise. The 
younger lived in Munich, where Sandrart 
became acquainted with him, about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century ; he had been 
with his father in the service of the emperor 
Rudolph II. at Prague, but had after the death 
of his father, who died at Prague, entered 
into that of the Churfurst (Elector) Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, at Munich. Sandrart ac- 
knowledges himself indebted to “ the cele- 
brated Alexander Abondio” for valuable 
assistance in the compilation of his great 
work on the arts and artists of Germany, 
** Die deutsche Academic der Bau-Bildhauer- 
und Mahler-kunst.” R. N. W. 

ABOVILLE, FRANCOIS MARIE, was 
born at Brest, on the 23d January, 1730, of a 
family long distinguished in the military 
annals of France. He entered the artillery 
in 1744, and served for some time under 
Marshal Saxe with great credit ; he was also 
engaged in the seven years’ war in Germany. 
In the American revolutionary war he held the 
rank of colonel in the French auxiliary army 
under Rochambeau, and directed the artillery 
with such effect that the Marquis Cornwallis 
is said to have attributed his surrender at 
York Town rather to Aboville than to 
Washington. In France, Aboville was a 
moderate partisan of the revolution. In 1791 
he was one of the officers who adhered to 
the constituent assembly ; and, on Dumouriez’ 
defection, in 1792, he issued an indignant 
proclamation in his capacity of lieutenant- 
general of the armies of the north and of 
Ardennes. But this did not prevent his 
being imprisoned for some time, as belonging 
to the nobility. Under Napoleon he became 
inspector-general of artillery, a senator, and 
member of the Legion of Honour ; he was also, 
in 1805, commander of the National Guard of 
the Doubs and Jura, and, in 1807, gwemoi^/ 
of Brest. He adhered to the restoration, 
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as made a peer by Louis XVIIL ; but hav- 
ig, during the hundred days, only excused 
Imself from taking his seat in Napoleon’s 
iiamber on the plea of illness, he was ex- 
luded on the return of the king, and only 
3stored by a special ordinance some time 
fter. He died on the 1st November, 1817. 
besides •his merit as an artillerist, Aboville 
ad some pretensions as an inventor; his 
wheels with metallic naves, which received 
onourable mention from the Institute in 
808, being yet in use for the velociferes of 
^aris. (Rabbe, &c.. Biographic des Contem- 
lorains, i. 32. ; Le Moniteur Universe^ for 
817, pp. 1239. 1279.) J. W. 

ABRABANEL, DON ISAAC ([H "T 
called also Abravanel, A- 
Tavanel, and Abrabaniel, Ben Judah, by 
.ontraction Haradja, the most 

elebrated of all the Spanish rabbis, was 
Icscended from the ancient and honour- 
ible family of Abrabanel, which was of 
Hebrew origin. Though this family had 
ilways adhered to the religion of their fore- 
athers, they had long been held noble in Spain, 
md permitted to assume the patrician title of 
Don, which in those times was strictly con- 
fined to men of noble descent. Indeed, 
Abrabanel himself boasts that this illustrious 
family was of royal blood, and of the house 
of David, (Preface to the Commentary on 
Jmiah,) and he quotes as his evidence the 
author of “ Shebct Jehuda,” who states that 
this family first appeared in Seville, and then 
asserts its royal origin, “ for,” says the Shebet 
Jehuda, *' a certain Spanish king, named Pyr- 
rhus, in the days of Nebuchadonosir, to whose 
assistance he had led an auxiliary force, 
brought back Hebrew captives into Spain, into 
that part which is called Andalusia, and came 
to the city of Toledo ; but that portion of the 
Hebrews who had inhabited within the third 
wall of Jenisalem, and were of the blood royal, 
he took to Seville.” From Seville this family 
was dispersed over various parts of Spain 
and Portugal, but the main branch seems to 
have settled in Lisbon, then a flourishing 
city, where Rabbi Isaac Abrabanel was born, 
A. M. 5197 (a. D. 1437). His parents, who 
were rich, spared no expense in his education ; 
and he, being naturally of a most acute and 
ardent disposition, and gifted with a wonder- 
ful power of application, became well versed 
in all the learning of the time, and esj^cially 
in the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of 
the rabbis. Nor was he wanting in any of 
those higher qualities which form a great 
man, and lead to distinction : to the acuteness 
and subtlety of the Jewish character he 
added the gravity and courtesy of the Spa- 
nish hidalgo ; he possessed a peculiar tran- 
quillity of mind, and an aptitude for business, 
which are not often joined with profound 
learning. When he was twenty years of age 
expositions in the synagogue at 
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Deuteronomy. These lectures formed the 
foundation of his valuable commentary on 
Deuteronomy, though they were lost for 
many years, and he only recovered them, to 
his great joy, in the year 1495, at Corfu, 
at a time when giving up other studies he 
applied himself with all his power to complete 
this work. By his profound knowledge and 
lucid expositions of the Scriptures he earned 
himself the title of Rav (m), 'the most flat- 
tering which his nation could' bestow. The 
king of Portugal, Alphonso V., was so con- 
vinced of his superior prudence and wisdom, 
that he had frequent recourse to his advice 
in time of war. On the death of Alphonso, 
in 1481, his son and successor John II., 
moved thereto by the bigotry of the age, or, 
as Father Bartolocci expresses it, knowing 
the malice and wickedness of this Jew’s dis- 
position, banished him from his presence, 
together with all the ministers of the late king, 
under the pretence of their having conspired 
to deliver the kingdom to the Spaniards. 
Abrabanel, knowing how little scrupulous 
Catholic kings were in those days about 
sacrificing Jews on the slightest grounds, 
wisely resolved not to await the next move 
of his enemies, and he fled by night into the 
kingdom of Castile. By diligent application 
to business he had acquired great wealth, 
which was all confiscated; but what seems 
to have vexed him most was the loss of 
his books, and among the rest, the MS. of 
his lectures on Deuteronomy. The fame of 
his high qualities having accompanied or 
followed him into Spain, he was in 1484 
received with great favour at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Here also he ap- 
plied himself to mercantile speculation, Bar- 
tolocci says to usury, and soon acquired a 
large fortune. It was now at the age of 
forty-seven that he began his commentaries 
on the earlier prophets, which he finished 
in the space of four months : he seems to 
have lived in Spain with great pomp, as- 
suming all the state of a Spanish grandee, 
until the year 1492, when the decree was 
promulgated by Ferdinand and Isabella by 
which all Jews were banished from their 
dominions, and their property was confiscated 
to the crown. Abrabanel, involved in the 
common ruin, embarked with his wife and 
children on the Mediterranean, and landed in 
the city of Naples, then, as now, the capital of 
the Two Sicilies, where his genius and great 
political experience soon opened him a way 
to the court of King Ferdinand, and to the 
royal favour. Here, at the age of fifty-six, 
he wrote his admirable commentaries on, the 
books of Kings, while at the same time he 
was accumulating a new fortune assiduous 
and successful application to business. But 
while Abrabanel was enjoying tranquillity at 
Naples, and was busy on other works which 
have preserved his name, the news arrived 
that Charles VIII. of France was preparing 
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an expedition for the invasion of Naples. 
This army, in the bitterness of his mind, 
Abrabanel calls “ Zabob Melck Arphah ” 
(“ The flies of the King of France ”). (Pre- 
face to Deuteronomy.') But before the 
French king arrived, Ferdinand died and 
Alphonso II. reigned in his stead, A. d. 

1494. The French occupied the principal 
fortresses almost without firing a gun, and 
gained possession of almost the whole king- 
dom of Naples. Alphonso, seized with a 
panic, fled into Sicily, and Abrabanel followed 
his fortunes, and dwelt with him at Messina, 
where Alphonso died in the following year, 

1495. Abrabanel, quitting Sicily, sailed to 
Corfu, but he remained there only one year, 
after which he returned to the kingdom 
of Naples, and fixed his abode at Monopoli, 
a maritime town of Apulia. At Corfu he 
began to write his commentaries on the 
later prophets. He lived at Monopoli for 
about seven years in great tranquillity, de- 
voting himself almost entirely to his stu- 
dies, and here, between the years 1496 and 
1 503, he completed many of his most cele- 
brated works. In 1508 he left his peaceful 
home at Monopoli, and sailed to Venice for 
the purpose of negotiating a commercial 
treaty between the king of Portugal and the 
Venetian republic, as regarded tlie trade in 
spices. At Venice he wrote his commentaries 
on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets, and he remained there until his 
death, which took place a. d. 1508, or, ac- 
cording to the Jewish computation, a. m. 
6268, at the age of seventy-one. His body 
was carried to Padua, and buried in the an- 
cient cemetery of the Jews without the gates 
of that city. Within eight days afterwards 
R. Jacob Mintz departed this life, and was 
buried by the side of his friend Abrabanel. 
In the year 1509, the city of Padua being 
besieged by the Imperialists, the Jewish ce- 
metery was entirely destroyed, and a highway 
opened through it, so that no vestiges of the 
tomb of Abrabanel remained. 

Don Isaac left three sons by one wife, 
Judah, Joseph, and Samuel, who all seem to 
have been worthy of their father. Judah, 
his first-born, better known as Leo He- 
brsaos, is spoken of as a learned philo- 
sopher, a skilful physician, and an elegant 
poet. Joseph, his second son, though not a 
man of gp*dat learning, was most highly es- 
teemed: he never left his father, even in the 
seasons of his greatest adversities, and in him 
the promise annexed to the commandment 
was fulfilled, for he lived in peace, having 
survived his father many years. Samuel, who 
was also celebrated for his learning, became a 
convert to the Christian religion, at Ferrara, 
where he was baptized Alphonso, after the 
duke of that name. 

Abrabaners real greatness and intellectual 
power are shown in the important works 
which ho has U*ft to posterity ; and we must i 
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form a high estimate of his abilities when we 
consider that his life was not that of a retired 
student, but of a busy man of the world, a 
courtier, and one who was engaged in the 
pursuit of wealth, in which he was eminently 
successful. Even his biographer Bartolocci, 
while he calls him a man of the most cor- 
rupt mind, (vir perspicui, sed pessimi in- 
genii,) a blasphemer, and other hard names, 
is evidently struck with admiration of his 
high qualities ; he says that he was a man of 
a most penetrating mind, indefatigable, much 
accustomed to fasting, and sleeping little, so 
that he often passed whole nights at his 
studies ; a diligent, though often false ex- 
pounder of the Holy Scriptures, and of such 
facility with his pen, that his expositions of 
some books of Scripture were written in a 
few days. But Bartolocci, himself a man 
of profound learning, could not do otherwise 
than respect a man like Don Isaac ; at the 
same time he could not forget that he himself 
was a Cistertian monk of the congregation of 
St Bernard, and in that character he could not 
pass over the severe blows which Abrabanel 
aims at the Roman Catholic clergy in some of 
his commentaries, especially that on Daniel and 
the later prophets. Indeed he spared neither 
popes nor cardinals, but he derived arguments 
against Christianity from the scandalous cor- 
ruptions of the court of Rome. The learned 
Bernardine is so provoked by these attacks, 
that he brings the most improbable charges 
against Abrabanel ; for instance, that by his 
haughty and insolent demeanour he con- 
tributed to bring on himself and nation the 
decree by which they were plundered, and 
banished from Spain ; and yet, when he is 
speaking of Abrabanel’s abuse of Christianity, 
he adds, “ at the same time he was a flatterer 
of Christian princes, and so far from avoiding 
a friendly intercourse with Christians, that 
he courted it, using such mildness, familiarity, 
ready politeness, and such pleasing conver- 
sation, that you would have thought that he 
too was a Christian.” We have thus briefly 
dwelt on the character of Abrabanel, as 
Reland and others who have written his life 
have generally followed the very words of 
Bartolocci, who after all acknowledges that 
he compiled his life entirely from AbrabaneFs 
own works, which arc certainly the best of all 
authorities, but by no means warrant the abuse 
with which he has loaded this learned Jew. 

The works of this great writer are cha- 
racterised by a clear and adngirable method 
of explaining Scripture. Nic. Antonio, in the 
preface to the “ Bibliotheca Hispana,” speaks 
thus decidedly of the character and talents of 
Abrabanel : “ Isaac Abrabanel was gifted by 
nature with a superior genius, and by study he 
acquired profound learning ; in industry he 
was indefatigable, but a most bitter enemy to 
the Christian name.” . . And again : “ Among 
the Hebrew commentators, Isaac Abrabanel 
excels all others for genius and erudition ; of 
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him might well be said what Scaliger has 
said of Maimonides, that no one ever had so 
happy a method of unravelling difficulties 
(duay^riTa, and Hvopa,') which were wont to be 
thought incapable of Bolution as Abrabanel.” 

Stephen Souciet (^Dissertations sur divers 
points de Critique et de Chronologie) thus 
speaks of Abrabanel: “ Being driven out 
of Spain, he bent all his mind to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and with such admirable 
success, that he has been deservedly called the 
prince of the modern Jews ; for he was not 
only skilled in those studies to which his na- 
tion are usually devoted, but was well skilled 
in gentile literature, whether Christian or 
heathen. Beside the Talmud, he was well 
versed in Onkelos, Jonathan, Josephus, the 
“ Jezira,” “ Zohar,” and the other cabbalistical 
writers, as well as “ Bereshith llabba,”and the 
other great commentaries. He had com- 
pletely mastered the works of Aben lizra, 
Solomon Jarchi, Maimonides and his dis- 
ciples, the book Cosri, R. Abraham, R. Nis- 
sim, R. Moses Nachmanides, David Kimchi, 
Levi Gerson, R. Isaac, and a hundred others, 
whose opinions he gives with perspicuity 
and accuracy, and adopts or refutes as he 
finds them true or false. He was familiar 
with Aristotle and Plato ; he also quotes 
Pliny and St. Augustine ; he shows great 
knowledge of philosophy, and indulges to 
excess in metaphysics. His diction is pure, but 
diffuse and ornate ; he feels deeply for his na- 
tion and religion; and, on the other hand, 
repels and refutes with fervour and solid rea- 
soning all loose and dangerous interpretations 
of Scripture, from whatever quarter.” 

Of his wonderful facility in writing, some 
singular instances are given in the prefaces 
to his various works. For instance, when he 
first entered the kingdom of Castile he be- 
guiled his exile by writing his commentaries, 
and finished that on Joshua between the 10th 
and 26th days of the month Chesvan (Oc- 
tober), and his commentary on the book of 
Judges from the 1st of Chisleu, or November, 
to the 26th of the same; then beginning his 
commentaries on Samuel on the 1st of Tebeth 
(December), he finished them on the 13th of 
Adar (February) following, completing the 
whole of those important works in the space of 
four months of the same year, 1484. While he 
was making preparations for his commen- 
tary on the books of Kings he was sum- 
moned to the court of King Ferdinand the 
Catholic, in whose service he remained for 
eight years, until 1492, the year of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews, when in the space of 
three months more than three hundred thou- 
sand Jews left Spain. 

The wo^ks of Abrabanel are : 1. ** Pe- 
rush al Hattorah” (“ A Commentary on the 
Law”). This is for the most part a literal 
explanation of the text of the Pentateuch, 
in which the author shows himself well 
versed in the acholastic divinity of the time. 
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He ^commences by proposing questiofik oh 
the sacred history and the text on w'hich 
he is commenting, for the most part takeu 
from Christian writers ; he then carefully 
examines each, offers his own opinion, and 
finally answers objections. This work was 
first printed at Venice, in the small rabbi- 
nical character, a. m. 5339 (a. d. 1.579), iu 
folio, edited by R. Samuel Archivolti ; and 
again, a. m. 5364 (a. d. 1604). This com- 
mentary was completed by Abrabanel, at 
Monopoli in Apulia, on the 2nd day of the 
month Shevat or Shebet (January), 1496, 
four years after his expulsion from Spain, 
as appears from the end of the Venetian edi- 
tion first mentioned. He was enabled to com- 
plete this work by the unexpected discovery of 
his lectures on Deuteronomy, in the previous 
year, 5255 (a. d. 1495), in Corfu, as related 
above. Leaving his other studies, he applied 
himself indefatigably to his commentary on 
that book, which was afterwards added to the 
commentaries on the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, though with a separate title. 

2 “ Mirkeveth hammishne,” (“ The second 
Chariot.”) (Ge«. xli. 43.) This work, w'hich 
is the admired commentary on Deuteronomy 
above mentioned, was also printed by itself^ 
at Savona in Italy, by Tobias Phoah, a. m. 
5301 (a. D. 1541), with a copious index of 
texts of Scripture, and references to the Tal- 
mud and other authorities. 

3. “ Perush al Nebieim Rishonira ” (“ A 

Commentary on the earlier Prophets ”). This 
work was begun while he was an exile in Cas- 
tile, the commentary on Joshua being finished 
in sixteen days, as mentioned above, and all 
as far as the end of Samuel in four months. 
He wrote the commentary on the books of 
Kings, at Naples, the year after his banish- 
ment from Spain, as we find from his preface 
to those books. When these commentaries 
on the early prophets were finished, they all 
appeared together, in the same year, a. m. 
5253 (a. d. 1493), with a motto from Exodus 
C xxii. 24.^ “ Gerim ejithem ” (“ Ye were 

strangers ”). They were published, in folio, 
by the heirs of Soncini, who was one of the 
earliest Jewish printers in Italy, and carried 
on his business at Bologna, Rimini, Pesaro, 
and in Lombardy. 

4. “ Perush al Nebieim Acharonim” 
(“ A Commentary on the later Prophets, 
namely, on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
on Thereassar, or the twelve minor pro- 
phets ”). All these were printed in one col- 
lection, by the Soncini, a. m. 5280 (a. d. 
1520), in folio, in the large Hebrew letter, 
the holy text being pointed. It was after- 
wards published in an improved form, with a 
double index; — 1. Of texts of Scripture ; 2. 
Historical and doctrinal, referring to both the 
Talmud of Jerusalem and of Babylon, as well 
as the Midrash Rabboth, Midrash Hagadah, 
and other rabbinical writings. At the begin- 
ning there is a copy of verses iu praise of th^ 
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boolf and the author, by R. J udah, his son,iishich 
are an acrostic, the initial letters forming 
Judah Ben Isaac Abrabanel. This edition 
has not the name of the place where it was 
printed, but it is supposed to be an Amster- 
dam edition, from the superior elegance of 
the type: it was printed a. m. 5401 (a.d. 1641), 
in folio. In many parts of this work Abra- 
banel is very severe on the Christian religion, 
and especially on the Roman Catholic church ; 
and the Jews of Rome, Spain, and other 
countries where the papal authority prevailed, 
were forbidden to read it, or to have it in 
their houses. His commentary on Isaiah, 
from verse 13 of chapter lii. to chapter liv., 
wherein he undertakes to prove the error of 
the Roman Catholic church in its applica- 
tion of these passages to the passion and death 
of Christ, was answered by Constantine 
TEmpereur, in a tract entitled, “ Contra Abra- 
vanelem in Isaiam,” printed at Leyden, a. d. 
1631, in 8vo. 

5. “ Masgene Hajeshuah ” (“ The Fountains 
of Salvation ”). {Isa. xii. 3.) This is a com- 
mentary on the prophecies of Daniel, in 
which the author attacks Christianity, and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in particular, 
with great virulence : it is divided into 
twelve fountains, and seventy palm trees ; it 
has a preface by Rabbi Baruch, which gives 
a very full account of the life of Abrabanel, 
from which many facts in this short notice 
are taken. It was printed a. m. 5311 (a.d. 
1551), in 4to., but at what place does not ap- 
pear. Buxtorff, who calls it ** commentarius 
pulcherrimus,” says Constantinople; but Bar- 
tolocci says that the paper, type, and orna- 
mented title characterise the typography of 
the Soncinati. Plantavitius says it was printed 
at Ferrara, in a. d. 1550. It was again pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, a. m. 5404 (a. d. 1 644), 
by Immanuel Benbenaste, in 4to., and again, 
A. M. 5407 (a. D. 1647), by David Bar Abra- 
ham de Castro. Ant. Hulsius printed it, 
with a Latin translation by himself, in the 
appendix to his work on the Messiah, ** The- 
ologia Judaica de Messia,” Breda, 1653, in 
4to. At the end of the work are these words, 
by the author: ** Begun and completed in the 
maritime city of Monopoli in Apulia, in the 
kingdom of Naples ; it was finished on the 
first day of the month Tebeth (December), 
A. m.6257 (a. d. 1497). 

6. “ Mashmia Jeshuah” (“ The Preacher 
of Salvation”). {Isa. lii. 7.) It comprises 
various prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
taken from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ho- 
sea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and 
the book of Psalms, from which he under- 
takes to prove that these prophecies are not 
to be understood as predicting the advent of 
the Messisdi in the time of the second Temple, 
as the Christians understand and explain 
them ; and he also attacks Christianity with 
great fierceness; “ wherefore, in my opinion,” 
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says Father Bartolocci, “ the reading of this 
hook, as well as the la.st(Maajene Hajeshuah) 
should on no account be permitted to the 
Jews.” This work was also written at Mo- 
nopoli, in the following year, a. m. 5258 (a. d. 
1498). It was printed a. m. 5286 (a. d. 1526), 
by R. Judah Ghedaliah, in folio, without 
notice of place, and at Amsterdam, by Im- 
manuel Benbenaste, A. m. 5404 (a. d. 1644), 
in 4to., with a table, at the end, of all the pro- 
phecies explained in the work. 

7. “ Jeshuoth Meshicho ” (“ The Salvation 
of his Anointed One ”). {Psalm xxviii. 8.) 
This work explains all the mystical doctrines 
and sayings of the ancient rabbis which 
are found in the Talmud concerning the 
Messiah. It does not appear where the author 
wrote this work ; but in the catalogue of his 
own works given by Abrabanel himself, which 
is quoted by Bartolocci from the “ Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala,” (p. 44.) he gives the common 
title of “ Migdol Jeshuoth” {** The Tower of 
Salvation ”) (2 Sam. xxii. 5.) to the Maajene 
Jeshuah, Mashmia Jeshuah, and Jeshuoth 
Meshico. 

8. “ Atereth Zekenim ” (“ The Crown of 
old Men ”). {Prov. xvii. 6.) In this book is 
explained the passage of Deuteronomy which 
relates toExodus, xxiii. 20. and the following 
verses ; also the text, Behold I send my 
angel, and he shall prepare the way.” {Malac. 
iii. 1.) This work was written when Abra- 
banel was very young, as he informs us in 

Rosh Amana” (“ The Head of Faith”). 
{Song of Songs, iv. 8.) It was printed at Sa- 
vona in Italy, under the patronage of the 
prince Vespasian Gonzaga, a. m. 5317 (a. d. 
1557), in 4to. by Tobias Ben Eliezar Phoah. 

9. “ Rosh Amana” (“ The Head of Faith ”). 
{Song of Songs, iv. 8.) In this work Abra- 
banel explains the principles of the Jewish 
religion. It is divided into twenty-four heads, 
or chapters, in which he principally attacks 
the thirteen articles of faith of R. Moses of 
%ypt» [Maimonldes,] against whom this 
book appears to have been written. Planta- 
vitius, and those who have relied on him, 
(Plantavitius, Bihlioth. Babb. No. 632.) say 
that it treats chiefly on the Paschal sacrifice, 
and the inheritance of the patriarchs. It was 
printed at Constantinople, together with the 
“ Zebach Pesach,” and “ Nachalath Aboth,” 
A. M. 5266 (a. d. 1506), in 4to. by R. David 
and R. Samuel Nachmiash, during the reign 
of the sultan Bajazet, two years before the 
author’s death. It was also printed at Venice, 
by Marco Antonio, on the Rialto, as m. 5315 
(a. D. 1545), in 4to. This work was trans- 
ated into Latin by Vorstius, with notes on 
chapters xiii. and xiv. and printed at Amster- 
dam, 1638, in 4to. 

10. At Monopoli, a. m. 5256 (A. d. 1496), 
on the eve of the Passover, he completed his 
“ Zebach Pesach” (“ Sacrifice of the Pass- 
over”). This work contains a full and clear 

cplanation of the preparation for this feast, 
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which is cont^ned in the narrative of th< 
exodus of the children of Israel out of Egypt 
called “ Hagadah Shel Pesach ” (“ The Mys 
tical Narration of the Passover”) ; to whicl 
he prefixed a long and learned preface, ii 
which he explains the plan of his work, an( 
divides it into a hundred measures (shaarim),’ 
in allusion to Genesis, xxvi. 12., “ And Isaac 
served in that land, and the same year re 
ceived a hundred fold.” It was first printec 
at Constantinople, a. m. 5266 (a. d. 1506), as 
mentioned above ; next at Venice, by Maro 
Antonio Justiniani, a. m. 5305 (a. d. 1545), i] 
4to. ; this is a very elegant edition ; thirdly, 
at Cremona, A. m. 5317 (a. d. 1557), in 4to 
with the text pointed ; and lastly, at Trent, 
A. M. 5321 (a. d. 1561), in folio, edited by 
R. Jacob Mwkaria. 

11. ** Nachalath Aboth” (** The Inheritance 
of the Fathers ”). This work is a commentary 
on ** Pirke Aboth” (** The Chapter of th- 
Fathers ”) of the Mishna, which he began at 
Monopoli, A. M. 5256 (A. d. 1496), and fimshed 
on the 11th day of Thammuz (June) of the 
same year. He dedicated it to his youngest 
son, Samuel. This is a treatise on Jewish 
antiquities, in which he records the ancient 
fathers of the synagogue, with their names, 
acts, and intellectual character, which renders 
this work well worth reading by all who are 
curious in Jewish antiquities. There is an 
elegant copy of verses prefixed, by his son 
Judah, to this volume, which was published 
at Venice, in 4to., a. m. 5305 (a. d. 1545), 
with the commentary of Maimonides on 
** Pirke Aboth,” and the text in the square 
Hebrew letter (litteras quadratae) between 
the two commentaries. It was again printed 
at Venice, a. m. 5327 (a. d. 1567), in folio. 

12. “ Sepher Shamajim Chadashim ” (“ The 
Book of the New Heavens ”). Of this work 
the author himself says it was written to 
direct attention to the wonders of creation, 
with an elucidation of cap. xix. part ii. of the 
** Moreh ” of Maimonides. 

13. “ Miphaloth Elohim” (** The Works or 
God”), (^Psalm Ixvi. 5.) Here the author 
treats of the works of the Creator ; of the 
world, the angels, the Mosaic law, &c. ; and 
he argues powerfully against the ancient pe* 
ripatetic philosophers and modern materialists 
on the creation, and he refiites their arguments 
for the perpetual existence of the world. It 
is divided into ten maamaroth, or treatises. 
In this work he also defends Maimonides 
against the arguments of the author of 
**Ikarii!l,” [Joseph Albo,] in which the 
** Moreh” of that author is attacked ; though 
he did not himself spare Maimonides, when 
he thought him in error, as we have already 
shown. 

14. “ Tzedek Olamim” (** The Justice of 
Ages”), in three maamarim, or treatises. 

• Some authors have translated (Shaarlin) 

** sates,*’ but they evidently did not perceive the au- 
thor’s drift. 
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The first is on rewards and punishments; the 
second on the world of souls; the third on 
the resurrection and final judgment. This 
work he left incomplete, intending to finish 
it at his leisure, as he mentions in the Na- 
chalath Aboth.” The work appears to be lost. 

15. ** Lahakath Hannebieim” (“ The Con- 
gregation of the Prophets”) {Sam. xix. 20.) ; 
a treatise on the prophecy of Moses, on 
which he had treated in the 

16. “ Machaze Shaddai” (** The Vision of 
the Omnipotent”), which was lost in some of 
his various banishments and migrations, and 
in place of which he wrote the above work, 
in which he frequently attacks tlm ** Moreh” 
of Maimonides. 

1 7. ** Sepher Jemoth Haolam ” (** The Book 
of the Days of the World ”). This is a chro- 
nology, in which he promised an account of 
the persecutions suffered by his nation, **from 
the day on which Adam, the first man, was 
bom, even to this day.” He writes this in 
the ** Maajene Jeshuah,” fountain 2. palm 3, 
But this work cannot be found, and was pro- 
bably never finished. 

18. A Dissertation against Maimonides, on 
the vision of Ezekiel, in the “ Moreh,” which 
he speaks of in the “ Masgene,” fountain 2. 
palm 2. This work also seems to be lost. 

19. ** Kitzur al Pirke Aboth, veal Hagga- 
dah Shel Pesach.” This is an epitome of the 
commentary on the “ Pirke Aboth,” and on 
the mystical announcement of the Passover. 
This epitome of two of Abrabanefs works is 
not by himself, though generally enumerated 
among his works, but by R. Jacob Bar 
Eliakim. [Jacob bar Eliarim Hauel- 

PRON.] 

20. An answer to twelve questions on phi- 
losophical subjects proposed to him by R. 
Saul Cohen, called Ashkenazi, or the Ger- 
man, the manuscript of which is said to be 
in the library at Leyden, among the Warne- 
rian collection, and which the author of 
’ Shalshellcth Hakkabbala ” says he saw in 
print. 

Of these works many selections have been 
translated into Latin, and among the trans- 
lators of them the younger Buxtorff holds 
:he first rank. Among others, he translated 
he whole of the commentary on Daniel. 
'Bartoloccius, BihlioA, Mojg. Rahh. iii. 874 — 
888. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 627 — 640. 
iii. 540 — 544. iv. 877. ; Le Long, Biblioth. 
Sacra, ii. 802. ; Antonio, Biblioth. Hispana, 
i. 627. iii. 663. ; Bayle, Diet. Hist et Critique; 
Abrabanel, Preface to the Commentary on 
Daniel, and Prefkce to the Commentary on 
Hosea ; Etienne Souciet, Dissertations, ^c. de 
'Jritiqw et Chronologie, i. 343. ed. U 

ABRADA'TAS CMpMras), a king of 
5usa, and contemporary of Cyrus the first 
dug of Persia. In the war of Cyrus with 
Assyria, Abradatas was the ally of the 
* ssyrians, and when their camp was taken, 
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Panthea, the wife of Abradatas, fell into the 
hands of Cynm, while her husband, who hap- 
pened to absent on an embassy to the 
king of tW Bactrians, escaped the fate of his 
Oyrm not only treated the captive 
bjuid^ably, bat also protected her 
iifpTp^ the attempts 'vrhich Araspas made upon 
honour. Panthea, in gratitude for this, 
^persusded her husband to become the ally of 
, 'Cyrui, In the war of Cyrus against CrOBSuS^ 
Abradaitas was present^ by his wife *with a 
iiiagnificent armour, and exhorted to fight 
bravely. He and his men itere arrayed 
against the Egyptians, and he fell in battle. 
IBs body was rescued by. his wife, who 
carried it to a solitary place on the river 
Pactolus, where she wept and mourned over 
his fate. Notwithstanding the entreaties and 
the kind promises of Cyrus, Panthea put an 
end to her own life, having ordered her nurse 
to wrap her up in the same cloak which 
covered the body of her husband. Three 
faithful eunuchs followed her example. When 
Cyrus heard of this catastrophe, he was 
deeply moved, and commanded a high mound 
to be raised in honour of the dead : on the 
top of it he had two pillars erected; one, 
standing somewhat higher than the other, 
bore in Syriac characters the name of Abra- 
datas j the lower, that of bis wife Panthea. 
At the foot of the mount he had three smaller 
pillars placed in honour of the faithful 
eunuchs, which hore the inscription oKiprroij^ 
Xiop. This monument was said still to exist 
in the time of Xenophon. 

The tragic story of Abradatas, and of the 
death of his wife, forms one of the most beau- 
tiful episodes in Xenophon’s “ Cyropsedia,” but 
whether it is founded upon historical facts, 
or whether it is a mere fiction of Xenophon, 
cannot be decided, though the latter is more 
probable, as no other historian alludes to it. 
(Xenophon’s Cyropesdia, v. 1. 3. vi. 1. 45. &c. 
VI. 4. 2. Ac. vii, 3. 2. Ac. ; Lucian, Imag, 
20.) L.S. 

ABRAHAH IBNU-S-SAB ATI, surnamed 
Al-ashram, or the slit-nosed, and Abu Makh- 
zum (the slashed), king or viceroy of Yemen 
before the birth of Mohammed, was an Ethio- 
pilin, who professed the Christian religion. 
Wishing for the diffusion of his faith, and 
with a view to attract to his dominions the 
pilgrims who annually visited the temple of 
Mecca, he erected a magnificent church in 
his capital, the city of San’ah. The tribe of 
Koraysh, who were the natural guardians 
of the Ka’abah, finding that the concourse 
of pilgrims diminished every year, sent to 
San’ah a man named Nufayl, of the tribe of 
Kendnah, who having gained admittance into 
the church by night, defiled the altars and the 
walls with excrements. Abrahah, highly in- 
censed at this profaimtion, yowed destruction 
to the Ka’bah, and set out against Mecca at 
the head of a considerable force, and with 
thirteen elephants, which he had lately re- 
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ceived from the king of Ethiopia. Abrahah 
himself was mounted upon an immense white 
elephant, named Mahmua. At the approach 
of this formidable host, the Meccans retired 
to the neighbouring mountains ; and Abrahah 
would have entered the city without oppo- 
sition, if the elephant on which he rode, as 
well as all the others, had not suddenly re- 
fused to advanee^and wheeled round upon the 

e which was thrown into confusion. The 
sans then <^une down from the moun- 
tains and gained an easy victory. The Ara- 
bian writers relate several prodigies respecting 
this defeat. They say that a large flock of 
birds, like swallows, came flying from the sea 
coast, each carrying three stones, one in each 
foot, and one in the bill, which they let fall 
on the heads of Abrahah’s men, all of whom 
were thus killed, except Abrahah himself, 
who fled to Ethi^ia, hut died soon after his 
arrival there. This remarkable defeat of 
Abrahah happened the very year of Moham- 
med’s birth, and is alluded to in a short surah 
or chapter of the Koran, entitled Al-f il (the 
elephant). The war itself is called “ Harhu-1- 
fil” (the war of the elephant); and it consti- 
tuted an sera, which was superseded by the 
Hijra, or flight. (Abu-l-fed^^w#. Arab, ante 
Mohammidem; Sale’s Koran, p. 501.) P.deG. 

ABRAHAM, (in Heb. i. e. the 

father of a numerous people; in the LXX. 
*ASpaAp\ in the N. T. 'Aipadfi; in the Vulg. 
Abraham ;) the father of the Jewish nation. 

Of the birth of this eminent person the Scrip- 
ture gives us no account ; but at the time of the 
earliest notice of him his family were resident 
in “ Ur of the Chaldees,” or “ Chasdim,” a 
place with respect to which nothing seems to 
be ascertainable, except that it was in Meso- 
potamia. He was the son of Terah, a de- 
scendant of Shem; and, from a comparison 
of ages and other circumstances, was pro- 
bably the youngest son. His brothers were 
Nahor and Haran. His original name was 
Abram, (in Heb. i. e. exalted father; 

in the LXX. *'A€pap\ in the Vulg. Abram 
which was afterwards by Divine appointment 
changed into Abraham. He was called by 
God to leave his country and kindred, and 
set out for a land to be afterwards pointed 
out ; and in consequence of this, the tribe of 
which Terah was the head left Ur of the 
Chaldees, and migrated to Haran or Charran, 
which was situated in “ Padan Aram ” (“ the 
plain of Aram ”), and is generally agreed to 
be the Carrhae of Roman writers. Haran 
died in Ur, before this first migration of the 
family ; leaving one son. Lot, whose history 
is intimately connected with that of Abram ; 
and two daughters, Milcah, who married 
Nahor, and ‘ Iscah, whom Josephus identi- 
fies with Sarai, wife of Abram. An early 
tradition, common to the Jews and other 
oriental nations, and noticed in the book of 
Judith, represents Abram as having been 
persecuted by the Chaldoeans on account of 
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Ills opposition to idolatry. The tradition 
.countenanced by the Vulgate version of Kehe< 
B^ah, ix. 7. where what our English translators 
;li^e rendered “ out of Ur of the Chaldees,’* 
is translated ‘*ex igne Chaldssorum,” “ out o 
the fire of tibe Chaldees.” The ambiguity oi 
the Hebrew w<wd (IW), whiefa admits dl 
either rendering .“Ur” nr •’fire,” has been 
possibly the source of the tradition, vrith re* 
epeot to which the canonical ScriptoMs are 
otherwise silent Abram’s opposition to 
idolatry, and the tumult which it excited, are 
noticed by Jpsepbus {JevoUik Antiq. i. 7. 1.) 
but his account seems to fix these transactioni 
at Haran rather than Ur. 

In Haran, Abram received a second Divin< 
notice to migrate to the Iknd which God 
would point out The duration of Abram’j 
stay at Haran is not mentioned. At the 
time of the second notice, Terah was dead. 
(^ActSy vii, 4.) A division of the famil; 
consequently took place. Abram, with hfs 
wife Sarai and his nephew Lot, in obedience 
to the Divine command, proceeded to the land 
of Canaan ; while Nahor remained at Haran, 
where his descendants continued to dwell. In 
this second notice to Abram, the promise 
of the Divine favour and of a numerous pos- 
terity was distinctly given, with the emphatic 
addition ** that in his seed all the families of 
the earth should be blessed,” which most in* 
terpreters understand as a promise of the 
Messiah. Abram was seventy-five years old 
at the time of this second migration. 

Abram’s first recorded resting-place in the 
land of Canaan was near the site afterwards 
occupied by the city of Shechem or Sychar, 
in what our translators call ** the plain of 
Moreh,” but which we are disposed to render 
** at the terebinth tree of Moreh.” From 
thence he removed to a spot between Luz, 
afterwards called Beth-el, and Ai or Hai; 
subsequently he proceeded still further south ; 
and, being pressed by famine, removed to 
Egypt, — a circumstance which shows the 
early reputation of that country for fertility 
in corn. At Moreh and Beth-el he built 
altars for the worship of God ; and at Moreh 
the Lord appeared to him, and gave him the 
first recorded promise that his seed should 
inherit that land. The Canaanites were 
already in the land when Abram reached it, 
having migrated, as it appears, from the 
parts adjacent to the Persian Gulf, which 
seem to have been the first scat of the de- 
scendants of Ham, of whom they were a 
portion. (Herodotus, i. 1. ; Justin, Ex Tfogi 
Pompeii Historiia Extemis, lib. xviii. 3.) 

In Egypt Abram was near losing his wife, 
whom he had by a culpable equivocation | 
represented as his sister, and who was taken 
from him and placed in the house of ^Pharaoh. 

A Divine judgment upon the house of Pharaoh, 
the nature of which is not explained, pre- 
vented any iqjnry to Sstrai, who was restored 
to her husband with a message of mingled 
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apology and reproach. Abram immediately 
returned to the land of Canaan. 

His first place of rest in Canaan was in the 
south, whence he removed to his former en- 
campiAenV between Beth-el and &i. Here 
the increa^ of his battle, which' had been 
augffiented by gifts jQrom Fharaoh, led him to 
separate from his/nepltew Lot, who had 
hitherto accompani^ him.' ' The kindness ' 
%hich Abram ma&ifestei id hia ybuiig 
kinsman on this oecast^^imf^a an interest- 
ing trait in his^ character. ^ Lot settled In 
the plain or "^lley of Jor^afi, near the city 
of Sodom ; while ^hrom remold to ** the 
plains,” or rather the terebinth trees ” of 
Mamrc (so called from a natiVe chieftain, 
confederate with Ahr^) ; and there building 
an altar, made it his permanent abode. This 
encampment was adjacent to Kiqath Arba 
(or the city of Arba), aftenrards better known 
as Hebron, now Habroun, about twenty-seven 
miles south of J erusalem. Immediately after 
his parting from Lot, Abram received from God 
a confirmation of the promise of a numerous 
posterity, who should receive the land of 
Canaan for an everlasting inheritance. 

Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, with three 
allied princes, having invaded Canaan and 
plundered Sodom, carried off Lot and his 
family among their captives. The intelli- 
gence of this disaster being brought to Abram» 
he immediately armed bis servants, and pur-’ 
suin^ the victorious princes, who were re- 
turning to their own land, came up with them 
at Dan, by which Josephus understands qne 
of the springs of Jordan, hnt which more 
likely means the site afterwards occupied by 
the town of Dan. Abram completely de- 
feated them ; and, having recovered his 
nephew and the other captives and the plun- 
der, returned to his dwelling-place near He- 
bron. On his return he was met by Melchize- 
dek, king of Salem, which most commentators 
after Josephus identify with Jerusalem, (comp. 
Psalm Ixxvi. 2.) who brought him and his 
men refreshment. Melchizedek was a priest 
as well as a king, and bestowed his henedic- 
ion upon Abram, who gave him a tenth of 
he recovered booty. Abram restored the 
:aptives and the spoil to the king of Sodom, 
Vom whom they had been tqken, except what 
lad been consumed by his little army, and 
fhat by the usage of war was due to the 
Canaanite brothers, Auer, Eshcol, and Mamre, 
who had acted as auxiliaries in the expe- 
dition. 

In a communication from God, made under 
irctunstances of peculiar solemnity, Abram 
■eceived the renewal of the Divine promises, 
lecompxul^ by a prophecy of the bondage 
md sufferings of ^ descendants for four 
centuries in a foreto land. Tep years had 
now elapsed since his removal from Haran ; 
and Sarai, impatient that she was childless, 
bestowed upon Abram her servant Hagar, 
an Egyptian, for his wife. Hagar being preg- 
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nant, 1)ecaine insolent to Sarai, to whom she 
still remained in servitude; and, being se- 
verely treated inconsequence of her insolence, 
fled. By a Divine intimation, she returned ; 
and in f&e time brought forth Ishmael, the 
eMest of Abram^s children. Thirteen years 
after this, when Abram was ninety-nine years 
old, God again appeared to him, and com- 
manded that his name should he changed 
flrom Abram to Abraham, and that of his wife 
from Sarai, (in Heb. in the LXX. %iipa, 
in the Vulg. Sarai,) a name of uncertain 
meaning, to Sarah, (in Heb. in the 

LXX. in the Vulg. Sara,) that is, 

“ princess.” A promise was added, that 
though Sarah was now in the course of nature 
past child-bearing, she should bear a son, 
who should inherit the promises which had 
been made to Abraham; while to Ishmael 
(for whom Abraham had interceded), a pro- 
mise was made that his posterity should be 
numerous. It was on this occasion that cir- 
cumcision was instituted as the token of the 
covenant which God had made with Abraham, 
who, with all the males of his household, 
submitted to the rite. 

Very shortly after this, the Lord appeared 
again to Abraham : this time he appeared in 
a bodily form, and renewed the promise of a 
child by Sarah, fixing the time of its accom- 
plishment. The Lord also announced to 
Abraham the awful destruction which im- 
pended over Sodom ; Abraham interceded ; 
but the conditions on which pardon was pro- 
mised could not be fulfilled, and Sodom and 
the adjacent cities were destroyed. I.«ot was, 
however, delivered, on account both of the 
Divine favour to Abraham, and of his own 
righteousness. 

The birth of a son by Sarah took place at 
the appointed time ; and Abraham called the 
child Isaac. Just before the birth of this son 
the Scripture records an adventure by which 
Abraham, who was then sojourning in Gerar, 
was near losing his wife, just in the same 
manner as in Egypt, and owing to the same 
culpable equivocation. The two cases present 
a remarkable similarity, except that the per- 
son concerned in the latter was Abimelech, 
king of the Philistines of Gerar. From the 
circumstances of the history, os compared 
with the now advanced age of Sarah, it is 
probable that the incident is misplaced in 
respect of time, and ought to be referred to 
the period of Abraham’s residence in the 
south, just before or just after his visit to 
E§>ypL He was, however, at Beer-sheba, 
near Gerar, about the time of Isaac’s birth, 
and entered into a treaty or covenant with 
Abimelech. The birth of Isaac appears to 
have excited the jealousy of Ishmael; and 
this led to the expulsion of Hagar and her 
son from the tents of Abraham ; to which, 
however, Abrahilm did not consent, though 
urged by Sarah, until it was sanctioned by a 
divine command, and the safety of the lad 
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assured by a divine promise, “ because he 
was Abraham’s seed.*^ Hagar fu[id her son 
** wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba,” 
which renders it probable that AbrahaM 
was then encamped there; and this enables 
118 to make some approximation to the time 
of his removal from Hebron ; for at the de- 
struction of Sodom, about a year before Isaac’s 
birth, he was still at the terebinth trees of 
Mamre : but whether his removal from He- 
bron to Beer-sheba took place before *or 
after Isaac’s birth we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

The faith of Abraham was now called to 
undergo its severest trial. He was required 
by God to offer up Isaac, the child of promise, 
as a burnt-offering. Obedient to the com- 
mand, he proceeded with his son to the ap- 
pointed place, the land of Moriah, and was 
on *hc point of slaying his son,. when a voice 
from heaven stopped his hand. It was de- 
clared that God was satisfied ; and the pro- 
mises were solemnly renewed. The date of 
this transaction appears no further than from 
the fact that Isaac was old enough to be able t(» 
carry the wood for the altar on which he was 
to be offered, and that Abraham was still re- 
sident at Beer-sheba. 

The patriarch afterwards returned to his 
former place of residence at or near Hebron. 
Here Sarah died, aged a hundred and 
twenty-seven*, and Abraham, to secure a 
family btirial-place, purchased the cave and 
field of Machpelah, near Hebron, in which 
Sarah was buried. It was soon after this that 
he sent his servant, Eliezer of Damascus, to 
Haran, to the city dr settlement of his brothef 
Nahor, to take a wife for Isaac from among 
his own kindred. Eliezer fulfilled his com- 
mission; and having arranged the prelimi- 
naries for a marriage between Isaac and Re- 
bekah, daughter of Bethuel, and grand- 
daughter of Nahor, brought her home with 
him ; she was immediately married to Isaac, 
who was at this time forty years of age, 
Abraham himself being just a century older. 
He survived this event several years, dying 
at the age of a hundred and seventy-five ; and 
was buried in the cave of Machpelah, by his 
sons Isaac and Ishmael. 

He had several other sons by a third wife, 
Keturah. This marriage is not noticed in 
Scripture till the close of Abraham’s history. 
But that Abraham, who at Isaac’s birth deemed 
himself too old to be a father, should marry 
forty years after, and have a large family, is 
scarcely credible: we must therefore refer 
the marriage and its fruits to an earlier but 
unascertained period. Abraham portioned 
all his sons by Keturah, and sent them into 
the country east of Canaan before his death. 

The a»ra of Abraham is not exactly settled. 
The chronology in the margin of our common 
Bibles assies his ** call ” (i. e, his second call, 
when he migrated from Haran to the land of 
Canaan) to the year b. c. 1921; Calmet as- 
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signs it to B. c. 1917 ; and Hales to b.c. 2078. 
While disposed in general to adopt Hales’s 
chronology, we have to move back the dates 
of all events previous to the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, from a conviction that he 
has, with many others, improperly shortened 
that period by two hundred and fifteen years : 
we should therefore fix the call of Abraham 
in B. c. 2293 ; and as A.braham was then 
seventy-five, this date will determine the 
period of all events which can be referred 
to any year of his life. 

The name and reputation of Abraham are 
very widely diffused. He was father, by 
Ishmael, of the Ishmaclites, who constituted 
a considerable portion of the Beduin race ; 
by Isaac, of the Jews and Edomites ; and 
by the sons of Keturah, of the Midianites. 
The Moabites and Ammonites deduced their 
origin from, his nephew T.ot. Both Ara- 
bians and Jews have many traditions re- 
specting him, of which some are sufficiently 
absurd. Josephus quotes some notices of 
him from Berosus, Hecatseus, and Nicolaus 
of Damascus ; the last of these makes him 
to have reigned for awhile in Damascxis ; and 
Justin (JSx Trogi Pompeii Historiis Ejctcrnisy 
lib. xxxvi. 2.) seems to refer to a similar 
tradition. A village in the territory of Da- 
mascus, named from him, was shown in the 
days of Josephus. A tomb supposed to be 
that of Abraham and the other patriarchs is 
said to have been discovered in the year of 
the Hijra 513 (a. d. 1119), and is accounted 
by Mohammedans the fourth place of pilgrim- 
age, being held in reverence next after Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem. 

Many works have been ascribed to Abraham, 
some of which are quoted by the fathers. 
The Arabs call him Ebrahim, the Persians 
and Turks Ibrahim. Many of the oriental 
traditions and tales respecting him are noticed 
in the dictionaries of Bayle and Chaufepie, 
and in the “ Bibliothcque Orientale ” of D’ller- 
belot. The only authentic account of him 
is in the book of Genesis ; the additions 
and amplifications of Josephus are of little 
value. J* M. 

ABRAHAM, in Russian Avraamy, was 
bishop of Suzdal, between the years 1431 
and 1458, an important period in the history 
of the Russian church. The metropolitan 
Isidore, a Thessalonican by birth, had been 
appointed by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and he seconded the views at that time en- 
tertained by the Greek emperor John Palaa- 
ologus for the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, with the hope of engaging the 
Catholic princes of the West in the defence of 
the tottering empire of the East, against the 
Turks. The Grand Duke Basil, or Vassily, 
found himself unable to prevent the metro- 
politan’s intended journey to the council of 
Florence, which was assembled with the 
purpose of effecting the union, but Abraham 
'of Suzdal was sent along with him. On the 
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6th of June, 1439, the act of union took place, 
in the cathedral of Florence, and the Russian 
metropolitan was one of the contracting par- 
ties. On his return to Russia, the Grand Duke 
assembled a council of bishops, of whom 
Abraham of Suzdal was one, and commanded 
them to examine the whole question, when 
the result was their adherence to the Greek 
church, and the rejection of the concessions 
to the Latin church which Isidore had made. 
This decision may probably be attributed in 
a great degree to the advice of Abraham. 
(Article by Sidonsky, in Russian Entsiklope- 
dichesky Lexikon, i. 89.; Strahl, Geschichte 
der Russischen Kirche, i. 446, &c.) T. W. 

ABRAHAM n), a Jewish 

writer, of whom we find no other notiee than 
that he is the author of “ Sepher Tzephuni ” 
(“ The Book of the Hidden IVeasure’’), a com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon, which was 
published at Prague, a. m. 5371 (a. d. 1611), 
according to the “Siphte Jeshenim ” of R. 
Shabtai, and at Sabionetta in Italy, a. m. 5318, 
A. D. 1558 ; which edition is in Oppenheimer’s 
collection. The manuscript is in the Vatican 
library, on vellum. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. 
i. 22. ; Bartoloccius. Biblioth, Mag. Rabb. i, 
736. ; Bibliotheca Vaiicana.') C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM (Dn")3R 'n), a rabbi, 
whose commentary on the Pentateuch, which 
is honoured by the learned Wolff with the 
epithet of “ luculcntissimus,” is numbered 
among the folio manuscripts in the catalogue 
of the library of Trigland. {Codd. Or, 
p. 63.) The greater part of it appears to be 
composed of the dogmas of the Cabbala, 
though they are generally made to bear some 
application to the Pentateuch, with short notes 
on the five Megilloth. ♦ Triglaud quotes it 
in his dissertation on the Karaites. (Be 
Karais^ p. 188.) We find no notice of the 
time at which tills rabbi lived and wrote. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Ilebr. iii. 17.) O. P. 11. 

ABRAHAM (Cpn-iax ;n). The learned 
Oppenheinier had in his library, which now 
forms apart of the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
a folio manuscript called “ Beth Abraham ” 
(“The House of Abraham”), which treats of 
what happened to Abralnnn before the ex- 
pulsion of Hagar from his house. The au- 

* The live Megillotli are live small rolls on vplltim, 
each comprising one of the holy books appointed to be 
read tfarougli in the synagogue at flxod times of the 
year. 1. The “ Shir Hashirim ” (Song of Songs), on 
the Feast of the P.issover, on the last or eiglith day of 
the feast, in memory of the F.xodus, and of the expected 
deliverance by the Messiah hereafter. 2. “ Ruth,” on 
the second day of the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost ; 
because it declares the genealogy of David. 3. ” Ecah ” 
(the Lamentations), on tlio ninth day of the fifth 
month, Ab (July), on account of the B.ihylonlan cap- 
tivity and the destruction of the Temple. 4 . “ Kohe- 
leth*’ (Ecclesiastes), on the third day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, in commemoration of the cloudy pillar, 
and the Divine protection in the desert. 5. “ MegiU 
lath Esther ” (the Book of Esther), which is also called 
“Megitlatb” (the volume or roll); it is read on the 
14th and 15th days of the month Adar (February), in 
commemoration of the discovery of Hatnan's treachery 
and the escape of the Jews. 
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thor is stated to be Rabbi Abraham; but 
whether one of the Abrahams before re* 
ferred to, or another person of the name, 
cannot be ascertained. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. ill. 17.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM (D.“nnfc< 'H), the disciple 
of nxn, I. c. R. Isaac Luria. [Abraham the 
Levite the Elder.] 

ARRAHAM BEN AARON DE BOTON 
(pon n jnnK amiK "•)) edited the 
work of his relative R. Abraham de Boton 
called “Lechem Rab,” which was printed 
at Smyrna, a. m. 5420 (a. d. 1660), in folio. 
[Abraham de Boton.] (Wolfius, Bihlioth. 
Heir, iii. 20.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM AARON (inn« n), 

BEN MENACHEM, MIN BACHRACH, 
which latter appellative Wolff supposes to 
mean Bacharacensis, and would make him a 
native of Bacharach on the Rhine. This is 
most probably the true interpretation of the 
Hebrew appellative, as many Jewish families 
have long been established in that part of 
Germany. He is also called R. Aaron 
Ohasan. He wrote “ Urim Vethummim,” 
“ Urim and Thummim ” (Light and Perfec- 
tion), {Exod, xxviii. 30.) an ascetic and 
moral treatise, which has some forms of 
prayer at the end ; it was published at Am- 
sterdam, A. M. 5413 (a. d. 1653), in 4to. It is 
most probable that this author was contem- 
porary, or nearly so, with the publication of 
his book, as we find no notice of the ma- 
nuscript in any of the great libraries, either 
public or private, nor any editor’s name 
to his work. (Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hebr. iii. 
20.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ABEN MEG AS (DHiaK 'n 
pN), a Spanish rabbi, whom the 
“ Siphte Jeshenim” calls a difference 

which, though in Hebrew very considerable, 
we can only express by a strong guttural 
accent on the last syllable, Meghas. Morinus, 
in his ** Exercitationes Biblicffi,” (p. 145.) has 
changed his name into Abraham ben Bigas ; 
and the author of the “ Bibliotheca Col- 
bertina,” into Abraham ben Nigas. He was 
a descendant of R. Joseph ben Meir Levi ben 
Megas, who was preceptor to the great Mai- 
monides. His works arc : 1. “ Kebod Elohim ” 
(“ The Glory of God ”), {Ezekiel, ix. 3.) 
which consists of discourses on the Penta- 
teuch, and was printed at Constantinople, a. m. 
5365 (a. D. 1605), in 4to. 2. “ Emeck Has- 
siddim” (“ The Vale of Sid^m ”). {Gen, xiv. 
3.) This work, which is in manuscript, is 
thus named by BuxtorfF, and after him by 
Bartolocci and R. Shabtai, and finally by 
Wolff, without any notice of the subject on 
which it treats. It was in the possession of 
Oppenheimer. We find no notice of the time 
when the author lived or died ; but he was 
most probably the editor of his own book, 
and consequently was living in the latter 
part of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. (Wolfius, Bihlioth, 
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Ilchr. i. 87. iii. 52. iv. 7CG.; Bartoloccius 
Bihlioth. Mag. Babb. i. 41.; Morinus, Exerci- 
tationes Bihlicce, p. 145.; Bihlioth, Colbertina, 
partii. 4974.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM ABLI, or ABBALI (''*1 
DHIDN), Bi*n Chajiin the Levite, 
who is also called simply Abraham 
Segel,arabbi, born at Kalish, in Great Poland, 
early in the seventeenth century. After his 
death, which according to the “ Schedm Un- 
gerianae,” quoted by Wolff, (vol. iii. p. 20.) 
took place in the year a. m. 5443 (a. d. 1683), 
in the month Tisri (September), the fol- 
lowing works by him were published : “ Za- 
jith Raaban” (“ The Green Olive Tree**), {Jer, 
xi. 16.) which, is a commentary on the “ Jal- 
kuth Shemoni ** of R. Simeon Haddarshan. 
[Simeon Haddarshan.] The author does 
not, however, confine himself to a mere ex- 
planation of the work of R. Simeon, but 
quotes largely from the Talmud, the Mi* 
drashim, and other books, and not unfre- 
quently draws largely from his own stores, 
by which he makes up for the want of in- 
dustry displayed by Simeon and his com- 
mentator R. Abraham ben Gedalia. His 
book may, accordingly, be called a supple- 
mental volume to the “Jalcuth Shemoni,** 
rather than a commentary on it. It was pub- 
lished at Dessau, a. si. 5464 (a. d. 1704), and 
not in 5444, as Le Long has printed it, an 
error which Wolff has also fallen into, in 
his first volume, and which he made more 
apparent by altering it in his third to 5446 ; 
but it is set right in vol. iv. where he says 
the year is expressed on the title by n"lD3, 
{Ezekiel, xl. 21.) which here signifies 5464. 
At the end of the volume there is a tract called 
“ Shemcn Sisson ” (“ The Oil of Gladness’*), 
occupying nine leaves, in which are contained 
a commentary on certain paragraphs (pa- 
rashas) of Genesis. At the end of the “ Shemen 
Sisson ” we are informed that the author 
has written on the whole of the law. The 
“ Magen Abraham” (“ The Shield of Abra- 
ham”) {Gen. XV. i.) is an illustration of the 
“ Orach Chajim,” or first order of the “ Arba 
Turim.” [Jacob ben Asher.] It was pub- 
lished at Dyhrenfurt, A. M. 5452 (a. D. 1692), 
and a second edition in a. m. 5462 (a. d. 1702). 
This author, Abraham Abli, is better known 
among the Jews by the name of Abraham 
(Gombina). (Wolfius, Bihlioik, 
Hebr. i. 31. iii. 20. iv. 754. ; Buxtorfius, Bib- 
lioth, Babb. 276. ; Le Long, Biblioih. Sojctu, 
ii. 572.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ABOAB (CaninK "1 
3ni3R), a rabbi, who edited the works of 
R. Nathan Spira, at Venice, as appears from 
the notice to the reader by Victorious ben 
David, at the beginning of the “ Tob Haaretz” 
of Nathan Spira, which work was published 
at Venice, 1655, and Abraham Aboab is 
named in it as the person to whom the care 
of the edition was entrusted, as he also is 
in the prsemonition to the **Metzath She* 
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morim ” of the same author, published at thi 
same place, in 1665. [Nathan Spira.^ 
(Wolfius, Bihliotlu Hebr, iii. 19.) C. P. H, 
ABRAHAM BEN ABRAHAM r* 
}3 Dm3N),arabbi, a native of Adri 
anoi)le lived in the early part 

of the last century, and edited the book callec 
“ Urim Vetthummim,” or “Urim andThum- 
mim,” (“Light and Perfection.”) {Exod. 
xxviih 30.) This work is placed among the 
books of anonymous Hebrew writers in the 
second volume of the “ Bibliotheca Hebraea ” of 
Wolff, and as being still in manuscript. It was 
published at Dyhrenfurt, a. m. 5488 (a. d. 

ben Abraham, in 8 vo. iche title is a curious 
one, and contains an account of the work 
the following is a translation of it from th< 
Hebrew : “ The book Urim and Thummim, 
that is, the book of lots Goraloth, 

which was brought out of tne Holy Land, 
which was also used by the Israelites under 
the second Temple, heretofore adorned by the 
seventy elders who lived in the time of king 
Ptolemy, the like of which eye hath not 
seen, from which time the Temple has 
been destroyed unto this day. To which is 
added the art of chiromancy, with other parts 
of the like wisdom, as also rare medica- 
ments from the books of the physicians, and 
other matters.” The preface contains the 
following history of this curious little book : 

“ It is stated that at the destruction of the 
second Temple the Greeks sought to destroy 
the Book of the Law, and other books, whence 
it came to pass that the Israelites hid them, 
and among them this little book, which at 
length, by prayer to God, and by the di- 
rection of a certain elder, was discovered and 
taken out of a cave at Tiberias.” (^Sipkte 
Jeshenim, in Spicilegio, p. 93.) Then fol- 
lows a discourse on the manner of using 
it. The foundation of the art is contained 
in seventy-two letters, which comprehend 
the names of the twelve tribes, as they 
were engraved on the twelve gems in the 
breastplate of Aaron ; the names of the 
twelve tribes, namely Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, and 
Joseph, are first placed in their order, and 
against each the question, whatever it may 
be, to which an answer is sought, always 
taking care that it begins with one of the 
letters in the name of the tribe. The answer 
to the question must be sought out by in- 
spection in the tables which follow. The 
following is an example of the plan of divi- 
nation : — In the first rank is the precious gem 
Adam and the name Reuben, the first letter 
of which is *1 ; against which we suppose the 
following question to be placed ; “ Rachock 
jabo machara o jachar ? ” “ Will the absent 
one return to-morrow, or will he delay ? ” | 
against the K, in the same name, “ Ishahzu 
im hie Harah ? ” “ This woman hath she 
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conceived ? ” It must be remarked, that in the 
Hebrew this latter question begins with X, 
which is the second letter in the name 
Reuben ; and thus questions are put to 
every letter. After the tables of inspection 
there are numerous recipes for the cure of 
diseases; some in Hebrew, and some in the 
German-IIebrew dialect. Then follows the 
“ Sidurah Desihra,” which teaches what to un- 
dertake and what to omit on each day of the 
week. Finally comes the “Sepher Haati- 
doth,” or book of divination, which contains 
the art of chiromancy, in four leaves. This 
little book, says the collector, having been 
perfected and put to the proof by the philo- 
sophers of India, has also found frdth among 
other nations. Oppenheimer had a book in 
manuscript with the same title, vellum, in 
12mo., the roll being about the width of two 
fingers, which treats of the manner of this 
divination by the gems. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. ii. 1039. iii. 1258. iv. 754.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ABULAPHIA (OnnaR n 
^ Spanish rabbi, who is impro- 
perly called Abraham Bulaphia in the 
“ Siphte Jeshenim,” as well as by Rabbi 
Judah Chajit, in the preface to his commen- 
tary on the “ Mcraketh Haelchoth.” In this 
preface Abraham is ridiculed for calling 
himself Hammorah, that is, the learned, 
while he writes in a style so absurd and full 
of error ; and his folly is pointed out in that 
he wrote a cabbalistical commentary on the 
“ More Nevochim” of Maimonidcs, which was 
totally opposed to the meaning of his author. 
It is added that he wrote “ Sepher Hashem,” 
that is, “ The Book of the Great Name,” in 
which he seeks to explain the name cabbalis- 
tically by the seventy-two letters of the 
twelve tribes, but which he does most absurdly; 
and this his judgment R. Judah confirms b^ a 
reference to the solutions of the same question 
by R. Solomon ben Addereth, in his “ Ques- 
tions and Answers.” We arc told that Abu*^ 
laphiawas an assiduous student of the Cabbala, 
and that he dwelt a long time in Sicily, but 
we have not been able to ascertain when he 
ived. His writings are : 1. “Or Hashekel” 
'“ The Light of the Intellect ”), in which the 
great Tetragrammatic name niH' (Jehovah) 
Is cabbalistically explained ; it is among the 
,he Hebrew manuscripts in the Vatican li- 
»rary. 2. “ Sithre Torah ” (“ The Hidden 
Things of the Law ”), called also “ Maejan 
Majim Chajim ” (“ The Fountain of Living 
Waters”). The manuscript of this is also 
%mong the Hebrew manuscripts of the Va- 
tican. It treats of the mysteries of the Mo- 
saic law, and of prophecy and its various 
manners and degrees, and also treats these 
subjects cabbalistically. R. Shabtai mentions 
jotb these works, but substitutes, erroneously, 
Jonim for Chajim, in the title of the 
latter; but in addition he enumerates, 3. 

“ Moreh Hammoreh” (“ The Instructor of the 
Learned ”), which he says contains a cabbalis- 
K 3 
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ttoal commentary on the **More KeTOchim.’* 
Abraham also wrote, 4. a commentary on the 
** Jezira,’’ of which we have not the name, 
hot from which Jo. Steph. Rittangelios 
(p. 19. ad lib. Jezira, as well as elsewhere,) 
1)^ made considerable extracts, in which 
he calls our author Abraham Alaphia. The 
manuscript of his “ Sithre Torah ” was in the 
possession of Isaac Aboab, as appears from 
the catalogue of his library, (p. 16. No. 5.) 
It was also in the Oppenheimer library, in 4to. 
as well as the “ Moreh Hammoreh.” (Wolfius, 
Biblioth, Hebr. i. 30. iii. 19. ; Bartoloccius, 
BibKoth. Mag, Babb, i. 14.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM AKRA CUninX 'H) 

BEN SALOMON, a rabbi who lived in the 
fourteenth century, and wrote the following 
works: 1. “ Kille Medrash Rabba” (“ Rules 
of the Great Exposition ”), that is, of the com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, which is called 
“Medrash Rabba,” or the “ Great Commen- 
tary,” and in which the rules are explained 
by which that commentary has been formed. 
It is contained, together with other tracts, in 
the book called “ Artze Lebanon,” which Avas 
published at Venice, a. m. 5371 (a. d. 1611), 
and at Cracow, a. m. .5408 (a. n. 1648). Bar- 
tolocci says that this little work is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the language 
used in the “ Rabboth.” 2. “ Meharre Ne- 
luarim ” (“ From the Mountains of the 
Leopards”), {Cant. iv. 8.) wherein he ex- 
plains the style of commenting adopted in the 
“ Ghemara,” after many former writers, with 
some novel expositions of certain books of the 
Talmud, among which are “Bava Kamma,” 
“ Bava Metzia,” “ Shevuoth,” and “ Ketu- 
voth :” it was published at Venice, a.m. 5391 
(a. D. 1G31), in 4to. Rabbi Nissim Shushan 
mentions that the title of this book seemed to 
him to have been the cause why the Jews usu- 
ally call Abraham Akra, Abraham Mehahar. 
The two must not be distinguished, although 
Rabbi Shabtai, in the alphabetical list of 
writers to his “ Siphte Jeshenim,” makes 
them two different authors. It is certain, 
therefore, that Plantavitius is in error, who, 
in his “ Bibliotheca Rabbinica,” No. 165., 
affirms that the “ Ifarre Nemarim ” is a book 
of sermons by R. Naman ben Salomon. 
This work, however, must not be confounded 
with another of the same title, by R. David 
ben Zimri, as to which see the “ Theatrura 
Placcianum,” p. 704. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Babb. i. 4.; WolfiMSf Biblioth. Hebr. i. 96. 
iii. 58.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER 
P Di*V)nR 'n)» a rabbi who 
lived during the latter part of the sixteenth 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; he published the Hebrew commentary 
on the wonderful history of Judith, which 
was printed at Venice, a. m. 5366 (a. ». 
(1606), in 8 VO. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii. 20.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM ALIA'GARI, or ALE'GRI 
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'n). » rebbi, wK® fired 
and wrote m the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and who was either a native of 
Italy or belonged to an Italian family, as is 
shown by his name printed in Hebrew as 
above in the title of his own book, the proper 
reading of which is Alegn ; Aliagari is only 
the corrupted pronunciation of the Slavonian 
Jews. He wrote a book called “ Leb Sha- 
maach ” (“ The Joyful Heart ”), {Prov. xv. 
13.) which is a commenta^ on the book of 
Maimonides “De Praceptis,” that is, “On 
the Commandments of the Law,” wherein he 
also defends Maimonides against the attacks 
of Nachmanides and others, who had written 
against the “ Manin Hammatzvoth ” (“ The 
Number of the Commandments ”), and the 
fourteen “ Sheroshim ” (“ Roots, or Princi- 
ples,”) of Maimonides. The “ I-*eb Shamaach ” 
of Abraham Alegri was edited and published 
at Constantinople, a. m. 5412 (a. d. 1652), 
by his son-in-law Levi Tiljin (p^^^l^), who 
w rote the i)reface, at the conclusion of which 
he expresses a wush tliat he may at some 
future time be permitted to publish the rest 
of the author’s writings on the Aggadoth, 
Pesakim, and Halacoth (the Treatises, De- 
cisions, and Institutes), we suppose also of 
Maimonides, or else of the Talmud. (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 32. iii. 21. iv. 754.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM AI.MO'SENI (CDnni« 
^ Jewish transcriber of the fifteenth 
century, who made a manuscript copy of the 
“ Mickm Ghedola” V* Hreat Book”), or, as 
the author himself called it, “ Seder Olani ” 
(“ Order of the Universe ”), of Aben Ezra. 
This manuscript is in the library of the 
Nwphyte college at Rome ; it is in folio, 
written on vellum in most elegant characters, 
and very easy to read, though of the rab- 
binical form. It appears to have been written 
for Rabbi Theodore Kostantini of Constan- 
tinople, in the year a.m. .5234 (a.d. 1474). 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 37.) 

C. P. IT. 


ABRAHAM ARJ'EH(nnN n). 

[Abraham ben David Misha'ar Arje'h.] 
ABRAHAM BEN ARJ'EH LOW* ("*5 

3'^ nnft p Oman), kal- 

MANKAS, a rabbi, who wrote “ Maejan 
Hachokrnoh” (“The Fountain of Wisdom ”), 
which is a key and introduction to the doc- 
trines of the Cabbala, gathered chiefly from 
the writings of Rabbi Isaac Lnria, to which 
he has added a short dissertation on the work 
of creation and its mysteries : it was published 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 5412 (a. d. 1652), in 4to., 
by Immanuel Benbeniste ; the manuscript 
was in the possession of the learned professor 


* Arjch and Low are both the same name, and both 
mean “ lion the former in Hebrew, the latter in Ger- 
man (lowe). This practice of translatina tho name, 
and adding the translation to the original, is very com- 
mon among the Jews. 
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Uffenbiush, as appears from the catalogue of 
his celebrated library. This little work 
was thought of some value by the learned 
men of the time, and was translated into 
German by the Rev. Daniel Springer, as may 
be seen in the preface to his German trans* 
lation of Menasse ben Israel on the im- 
mortality of the soul. We find no further 
notice of this author, or of the time at which 
he lived, which was probably in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth, Hebr, i. 34. iii. 22. ; Bibliotheca 
Uffenbachiana, part i. 105.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ASHER (DiTinN ''"I 
p), who is also called Rabbi Abba 
(NDN), which is an appellation composed of 
the initials of his name, was a celebrated 
rabbi, a native of Sapheta in Upper Galilee. 
He wrote the work called “ Or Hashekel ” 
(“ The Light of the Intellect ”), in the pre- 
face to which he calls himself Rabbi Abraham 
ben Gedalia ben Asher. His work was in- 
tended to be a commentary on the “ Midrash* 
Rabba ; ” but is only found to the inidra- 
shim on Genesis, and hits a separate title, 
being called “ Maerane Melek” (“ The De- 
light of the King”), It was published, at 
Venice, under the editorship of R, Judas of 
the family of the Falconi, by Jo. Gryphius, 
A. M. 5327 (a. d. 1567), (according to Barto- 
locci) in folio. The centre of the page 
contains the text, and on one side is the 
commentary of Rashi, [Solomon Jarciii,] 
and on the other, the commentary of Abra- 
ham Asher. The “ Siphte Jeshenim” gives 
the date of publication as a.m. 5321 (a. d. 
1561) ; but the testimony of Bartolocci seems 
preferable, not only on account of his general 
accuracy, but because Wolff has taken great 
pains to show that he is correct in this par- 
ticular instance. Besides the “ Maerane 
Melek,” there is a commentary on the “ Shc- 
moth Rabba ” or “ Book of Exodus,” by the 
same author, in manuscript, in the library of 
the Neophyte college at Rome. Oppenheiiner’s 
library contained this commentary, both on 
Genesis and Exodus, in manuscript; the com- 
mentary on Genesis and that on Exodus having 
each a separate title : the title “ Or Hashekel ” 
is a general title, belonging to the whole work, 
which was written by the author, and con- 
sisted of a commentary on the “ Rabboth,” or 
five books of Moses, and on the five Me- 
gilloth. In the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, the author of this work is called R. 
Abraham ben Chasdai, and the work is said 
to contain certain explanations of the law, or 

* Mldvash (plural, Midrashim,) are the allegorical 
and historical commentaries which occupy the margins 
of the rabbinical editions of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
they are found on almost all tlie books of the Old 
Testament. The midrashim on the five books of 
Moses are called ‘‘ Midrash Rabba/’ The great Mi- 
drash, and the books of the Pentateuch themselves, 
are called “ Rabboth.” Besides the ” Midrash Rabba,” 
there Is ” Midrash Ruth,” ‘‘ Midrash Samuel,” “ Mi- 
diash Tlllim ” (Psalms), and other midrashim. 
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of the Midrash Rabboth. In the « Theatrum 
P^cianum,” Ruxtorff is criticised for having 
said that this book was a cabbalistical work, 
of little or no value, which is often cited in 
the book called “ Neveh Shalom.” BuxtortiT, 
however, is, as usual, right ; for he does not, 
in the instance cited, allude to the “ Or 
Hashekel” of Abraham ben Asher; but to 
another work, with the same title, written by 
R. Abraham Abulaphia. [Abraham Abu- 
LAPHIA.] (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, i. 33. 
iii. 22. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Babb, 
i. 16 ; Le Long, Biblioth, Sacra, li, 593. ; 
Catal, Bodleian, p. 1 57.) C. P. H, 

ABRAHAM BEN AVI EZRI SELIG 
(ZEALIG) .-ijy 13K t3 pm3N). a 
Jewish writer who was living m the beginning 
of the last century, wrote an historical romance 
in German-Hebrew, in which he relates how 
the emperor Octavianus banished his wives into 
various lands, aud how they all wonderfully 
met together again at the court of King Da- 
gobert in France. It is called a translation 
from the German ; but whether it is so, or an 
original, we cannot ascertain, as the original 
German title of the work is not given, but 
only the Hebrew title, which is as follows : 
“ Kaisar Octaphianus.” Though the Hebrew 
character appears in the title, the work is 
Tvritten in tlie German-Hebrew, or, as it is 
more ])roperly designated by Wolff, the 
Jttdaco-Germanic language. It was printed 
at Hamburg, a. m. 5490 (a. d. 1730), in 
8vo. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Ilebr, iv. 754.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN AVIGADOR, ’(”*1 
p DmiX), a Jewish physician 
and rabbi, who lived in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, as Wolff gathers from 
his preface to the medical treatise of R. Gil- 
bert de Sola, which Abraham Avigador says 
he met with at Montpellier in France, and 
translated into Hebrew in a. m. 5139 (a. d, 
1.379). He wrote a cosmography, which is 
among the Hebrew manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, No. 6260. in the 
catalogue, and No. 514. of the Huntington 
collection; but the author is there improperly 
called Abraham Abigedon. He also wrote 
the medical rules gathered from the works 
of R. Gilbert de Sola, which is among 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the library at 
Turin in Italy, and of which, or at least some 
part of it, Wolff had a copy. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 30. iii. 20. 171. iv. 754.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN AVIGADOR O 
"inJUX p On-aX), chief rabW of the 
synagogue at Prague. He is also called R. 
Abraham Phrag, that is, (JX“1D) “ Prague.” 
He presided over the synagogue of Prague 
for more than twenty years, and died in A. M. 
5390, on the 24th day of the month Tisri 
(September, a. d. 1630), at a very advanced 
age, if we are to place any reliance on the 
“ Siphte Jesbenim,” in which work it is 
K 4 
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«tated that he was alive In a. m. 5303 (a. d. 
1543). Rabbi Shabtai, in the same work, 
says that he is the author of “ Biur,” * or a 
commentary on Rashi (R. Solomon ben Isaac); 
Animadversions on the “ Arba Turim,’’ 
[Jacob ben Asher,] bearing his name, 
are printed in the folio edition of that work 
published at Prague, a. m. 300 (a. d. 1540) 
but we cannot suppose that this commentary, 
printed in 1540, can be by Abraham ben 
Avigador of Prague, of whom Wolff states 
positively that he died in the latter part of 
the year 1630. This commentary on “Arba 
Turim ” is more probably, though not enu- 
merated among his works, a work of the other 
Abraham ben Avigador. The Silichah, or 
prayer-book, in common use in the beginning 
of the last century, which begins “ Ana Elohe 
Abraham,” is by Abraham ben Avigador of 
Prague : it was published at Prague, in folio, 
but the year is not mentioned. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Ilebr, i. 31. iii. 20.; Le Long, Bi- 
blioth. Sacra, ii. 593.; Buxtorfius, BibUoth. 
liabbinica, p. 313.) C. P. II. 

ABRAHAM AZULAI (DnnnX "1 
[Azitlai.] 

ABRAHAM BEN AZUB (Dn“l3N "T 
“II VX p). Hendreich, in the Brandenburg 
. Pandects, assigns to this rabbi the “ Min- 
chath Abraham” (“ Sacrifice of Abraham”), 
a commentary on the book “Siphra” (so 
we must understand it, for the Pandects 
have “ Siphna ”) ; but Ben Azur is only 
another name for R. Abraham ben Dior. 
[Abraham ben Dior.] (Wolfius, BibUoth. 
Ilebr. i. 33.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BADRESHI (pn*13{< n 
or Bedresensis, a rabbi who lived 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and was the father of R. Jedaja Happenini, 
who lived at Barcelona, a. m. 5058 (a. d. 1298). 

1 fe is the author of a grammatical work called 
“ Chothem Tabnith ” (“ Sealing up the Sum ”), 
{Ezek. xxviii. 12.) which is a sort of dic- 
tionary of Hebrew synonymes arranged al- 
phabetically. This work appears in manu- 
script in the “ Bibliotheca Leidensis,” p. 284. 
No. 10., where it is called “ Sigillum Syn- 
taxeos” (“ The Seal of the Syntax”); but 
this title does not answer either to the matter 
contained in the work, nor is it a correct 
version of the title. Hendreich, in the 
Brandenburg Pandects, has made tw'o au- 
thors out of this Abraham, one of w'hom 
he calls Abraham Badrescht, and the other 
Abraham Bedersensis. The “ Chothem Tab- 
nith,” also a MS., is in the Oppenheimer col- 
lection at Oxford. At the end of the “ Bechi- 
nath Olam” of his son, Jedaja Happenini, 
printed at Mantua, A. m. 5316 (a. d. 1556), 
there is Sier (a poem), consisting of three 

' Blur, an pluddation from “light,” (plural, 

Blurtm.) almost alwaj'S signifies a supercommentary on 
one of the neater commentaries ; they are fl^ueiit 
on those of Rashi (Rabbi Solomon), Ramban (Mai 
moniilcs), and Aben Ezra. 
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leaves, every word of which contains the 
Hebrew letter Wolff sayfl that he had 
in his possession three little books form- 
ing part of the “ Bechinath Olam,” from 
the library of Christopher Unger. The 
first of them is written on paper, and 
is of the ordinary octavo form, and all the 
words have the vowel points. At the 
beginning of it are two Hebrew proems, 
or rather copies of verses, one of which is 
the singular composition above mentioned : 
it is entitled, “ Backshah Sheckolah Sheashah 
Hachakam R. Abraham Badreslii ; ” that is, 
“ A measured or metrical Prayer of the wise 
Singer (Poet) R. Abraham Badreshi ;” and it 
goes on to say, the author is Abraham, the 
father of Jedaja, who composed it as a prayer 
to be offered upon the great penitential day 
which is called Jom Capphor. The title of 
the poem affixed to it by the author is “ Batthe 
Ilaiinephesh ” (“ The Houses of the Soul ; 
that is, a penitential confession, select and di- 
vine, for the expiatory fast-day.”) He says, “ I 
have called it ‘ Beth Elohim ’ (* The House of 
God^); all its words (which are in number 
equal to the number of the word Beth (n”'3) 
are formed of the letters of the alphabet from 
the letter N onward to the letter ^ ; nor does 
any letter occur in it which comes after ^ ; but 
all the words contain ^.” The number of 
the word (n'''3) “ house,” above mentioned, 
refers to the number of words made use of 
n this little poem ; for, according to the 
Jewish mode of numeration, which admits 
)f taking the numeral letters backwards as 
well as forwards, the word will produce 
he number 412, and just so many words 
are comprised in the poem. (Wolfius, Bib^ 
Uoih, Hebr. i. 34. 60. 401. iii. 22. 284—286.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM DE BALMES (Dn"th« 
n)* [Abraham ben Meir db 
BAE aiis.] 

ABRAHAM BARCELLO'NIUS (^ 
Dninx)- [Abraham bar Judau 
Barceelonius.J * 

ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH (Dn“iaN 
p), the brother of Rabbi Meir ben Ba- 
*uch, [Meir ben Baruch,] a rabbi who 
ived about the end of the thirteenth century, 
and, perhaps, in the beginning of the four- 
Icenth, as we find by referring to the death 
his better-known brother. Rabbi Meir, who 
died in a. m. 5065 (a. d . 1305), or, as some 
writers say, a. m. 5070 (a. d 1310). The 
learned Johann Georg Abicht, who was a 
professor in the university of Wittenberg, in 
.he beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
n possession of a very fine manuscript by 
,his author, on vellum, called “ Sepher Sinai” 
The Book of Sinai ”). The manuscript 
itates that it was written by the bookseller 
(librarius), the son of R. David, in a. m. 5151 
I (a. i>. 1391), on the fifth day of the month 
Abb (July). It is a sort of commentary on 
the “ Jad Chasaka” of Maimonides. This 
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account of tlie work is from Wolff, who re- 
ceived it from professor Abicht himself. 
(Wollius, Biblioth. Hebr, iii. §69. iv. 757.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN BEHR (DninK 
p), a rabbi, a native of Lissa in Dal- 
matia, lived in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and edited the “ Jesh Nochalin” of 
R. Abraham Horwitz Hallevi, to which he 
wrote the preface, and added to it the will of 
R. Shaptiel ben Jeshaja: it was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1701, in 4to. (Wolfius, Bib- 
lioih. Hebr. iii. 23.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BIBA'GO 
13Na'a), who is also called in the “ Siphte 
Jeshenim” Bivatz (Va^a), the son of R. 
Shem Tob; andbyBartolocci, Bivash(K^t<ap), 
or Vivax. Theodore Dassovius, in an epistle 
prefixed to his tract on the Resurrection, 
calls him Bilbag. He was an Aragonese 
philosopher, of the Jewish persuasion, and a 
rabbi, who was living in the year 5249 
(a. d. 1489), according to R. Shabtai and 
R. David Ganz ; and, according to Bartolocci 
and the “ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” in a. m. 
5252 (a. j>, 1492). Wolff conjectures, from 
his surname, that he was a native of Bilboa, 
in Spain. His works are : “ Derek Emunah ” 
(“ The Way of Faith ”) ; the subject matter 
of which appears to answer to the title, as the 
“ Siphte Jcshenim” says that it treats of faith 
by a more divine philosophy : it was printed 
at Constantinople, a. m. 5282 (a.d. 1522), in 
folio. Morinus, in his “ Exercitationes Bib- 
licaj,” calls the author of ** Derek Emunah ” 
Abraham the son of Laduni ; but this mistake 
is easily accounted for, as he probably had 
seen him cited as Abraham ben L^onai 
Shem Tob, that is, son of my lord 
Shem Tob. 2. “ Zeh Jenachamenu ” (“ This 
one shall console us”). (Gen. v. 29.) This is 
a collection of philosophical sermons ; Wolff 
says they were published at Thcssalonica, 
but does not give the year. 3. “ Sepher Mo- 
pheth ” (“ The Book of Demonstration ”) is a 
commentary on the “ Analytica Priora” of 
Aristotle, with notes from the commentary 
of the celebrated Arabian philosopher Aver- 
roes on the same work. This commentary is 
in manuscript, in the Vatican library, and the 
author is called in it Bivag. Bartolocci 
has made the author of this commentary a 
separate writer, and calls him Abraham ben 
Jom Tob Bivas. 4. “ Etz Chajim ” (“ The 
Tree of Life”). (Gen. ii. 9.) This is also a phi- 
losophical work, which has never been pub- 
lished. Wolff is also inclined to attribute to 
this author the work called “ Lackute Re- 
phuah ” (“ Medical Collections ”), which is, or 
was, among the incdited manuscripts in the 
library of the Sorbonne at Paris : it is written 
on vellum. (Wolfius, Bibliolh. Hebr. i. 30. 
iii. 24. iv. 755. ; Bartoloccius, Bibliolh. Mag. 
Ha55.ii.l7.29.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BOIZA "1), 

a rabbi, who wrote a work called “ Shaare 
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I Haggilgulim I.ehanishamah ” (** The Gate# 
I to the Revolutions of the Soul”), a treatise 
on the metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls ; which is in manuscript, and in the 
collection of Oppenheimer, now in the Bod- 
leian library. We have not been able to dis- 
cover anything more concerning this author. 
(Wolfius, Bibliolh. Hebr. i. 23.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN BONET (Dmn« 
p), a rabbi, whose commentaries on 
Midrash, Tanchuma, and on Rabboth (the 
five books of Moses), are in the Vatican li- 
brary, MS. in 4to. This work altogether 
forms a great commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Bartolocci calls the author Abraham Aben 
Bonet. “ Tanchuma,” which means conso- 
lation, is a loose commentary, pretty well 
known, on the Midrash Rabba, or great com- 
mentary on the five books of Moses. It is 
also called “ Jelamadenu” (“ It teaches us ”), 
because it frequently makes use of that ex- 
pression when it brings forward the doctrines 
of former commentators. (Bartoloccius, Bib- 
Hath. Mag. Itabb. i. 17.; Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 35. ; Le l^ong, Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 593.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM DE BOTON BEN MOSES 
(HK^ p pou n 'n), or, according 

to the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” de Botin (PDH H), 
lived in the beginning of the sevententh cen- 
tury. Immanuel Aboab praises him in hia 
“Nomologia” (p, 311.) as a contemporary 
writer. Towards the close of hiS life he called 
himself Chaija Abraham. He is the author 
of Lechem Rab ” (“ Much Bread ”), which 
is a collection of what the Jewish writers call 
Sheeloth Uteshuvoth ; that is, questions and 
answers on the law. It is a sort of report of 
cases decided according to the canon of the 
Talmud, and supplies a rule to the doctors of 
the law for deciding the cases or questions 
which arise daily among private individuals. 
It was published at Smyrna, a. m. 5420 (a. d. 
1660), in folio, by Abraham ben Jedidja 
Gabbai, and was edited by Abraham ben 
Aaron de Boton, the author’s grandson. 2. 

“ I^chem mishne ” (“ Twice as much Bread”). 
(Exod. xvi. 22.) This is a commentary on 
“ Mishne Torah,” or “ Jad Chasaka,” of Mai- 
monides, and on all former commentators on 
that work ; it is divided into two parts, of 
which the first reaches to “ Halacoth She- 
vuoth,” which treats of oaths, and is the first 
division of the sixth book of the “ Mishne 
Torah,” and the second finishes the work. 
It was published at Venice, a. m. 5366 (a. ». 
1606), in folio, with a preface by R. Joseph 
ben R. Judah ben R. Samuel ben R. Joseph 
de Nubis. It was also printed at Amsterdant 
in a. M. 5463 (a. d. 1703), by Immanuel ben 
Joseph Athias. 3. His original exposidons 
on certain books of the Talmud are extant 
in the book called “ Meharre Nemarim ” 
(“ From the Mountains of the I^eopards”), 
[Abra^ham Akra] published at Venice, in 
1599, in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 34. 
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iii. 22. iv. 755. ; Bartoloccius, Bibliotfi, Mag, 
i?a66.i. 16.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BRODT or BRIJDA 
BEN SAUL IK t?nn am3K n 

p), a native of Pomisla, a small town 
near Prague in Bohemia, lived during the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. He 
was chief of the synagogue of Nicholasburg, 
then of Prague, and finally of Frankfort on 
the Main, where he succeeded R. Naphtali 
Cohen, on his ejection from the presidency, 
and where he died, on the 11th April, 1717, 
having obtained great honour among his own 
nation, as well for his learning as for his li- 
berality to the poor. That he is a distinct 
person from the Rabbi Abraham Bruda of 
Constantinople is sufficiently proved by the 
fact of his having licensed the “ Bircath 
Abraham ” of the latter with his rabbinical 
autliority, when presiding at Prague, a. m. 5456 
(a. d. 1696), an office which he performed 
for the books of many other Jewish writers 
of that period. He does not appear to have 
left any important work behind him, not- 
withstanding his high reputation for learning. 
But various wise sayings and observations of 
his, as taken down from his own mouth, are 
published in the “ Asiephath Chakmim ” 
(“ The Excerpta of the Wise ”), printed first 
at Offenbach, a. m. 5482 (a. n. 1722), in 8vo. 
and frequently reprinted. There are also ob- 
servations of his, supposed by Wolff to have 
been delivered orally, on various passages of 
the books of the Talmud, called Bava Kamma, 
Bava Metzia, and Sanhedrim, which are 
inserted in “ Chiddushe Geonim,” which was 
published anonymously at Frankfort on the 
Main, a. m. 5485 (a. d. 1725), in 8vo. In this 
Svork he is called late chief of the synagogue 
of Frankfort. (Wolfius, Biblioth. H^r. ii. 
24. iv. 756.; Schudtius, Memorabilia Judaica, 
p. 81. and Append. 45.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BRUDA (Kina DmaKn), 
also called Broda and Brodo (Him), a rabbi 
of Constantinople, who died a. m. 5470 (a. d. 
1710), as appears from a letter of R. Jacob 
Aboab, quoted by Wolff. He ns the author 
of “ Bircath Abraham ” (“ The Blessing of 
Abraham ”), (Gen. xxvii. 4.) a commentary, 
which Wolff calls elegant, on Genesis. It 
was printed at Venice, by the Bragadini, a. m. 
6456 (a. d. 1696), in 4to. The author in 
his preface says that he composed this com- 
mentary at a time when he was detained at 
Amsterdam by the severity of the winter; 
and being entirely destitute of books, he 
employed himself by recalling to mind his 
former reading, as well as the substance of 
the expositions which he had delivered both at 
Constantinople and Adrianople, adding w hat 
was suggested to his mind at the time. At 
the end he expresses a wish that he might be 
furnished with the means of printing aU his 
commentaries on various books of the Holy 
Scriptures, together with his answers to ques- 
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tions on the Law, some of which are in print,^ 
in the “ Pene Moshe ” (“ Face of Moses”) of 
R. Moses Benbenisfe. In the Censura or 
permission for printing prefixed to the “ Bir- 
cath Abraham,” we find the title of his book 
I to run thus : “ Benedittioni di Abraham, di 
Abraham Chialisi ; <lata li 14 Ottobre, 1696.” 
In the catalogue of Hebrew manuscripts of 
the library of Turin (A vi. 19.) tliere is 
enumerated a book of surgery, “ IJber Chi- 
rurgiae Magistri Brodt.” 8vo. ; there is little 
doubt that the author of this surgical work 
must have sprung from the same Jewish 
family of Broda. ('NVTdfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii. 23. iv. 756.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CARDO'SO 
IDl’Tlp), a Jewish rabbi and physician, the 
brother of Isaac : he w as chief physician to 
the bey, or dey, of Tripoli in Africa. Bar- 
rios, in his account of the Spanish poets, at- 
tributes to him the book called “ Jacob’s 
Ladder,” and other works. (Wolfius, Bi- 
blioth. Hebr. iii. 63.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CASLA'RI OmaK ”*1 
^ rabbi and physician, who wrote a 
medical work, called “ Mekalkel Machalah ” 
(“ The Sup^rt of Sickness”). (JProv. xviii. 14.J 
This work is mentioned both by Bartolocci 
and by R. Shabtai, in the “ Siphte Jeshenim.” 
There is also a manuscript treatise on fevers, 
by the same author, among the Warnerian 
collection in the library at Leyden, p. 288. 
n. 59. of the catalogue. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 67. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. i. 30.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CASTANHO (DmiK "*1 
a Portuguese rabbi who lived in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. He 
wrote a copy of Spanish verses in memory of 
Abraham Nunez Bernal, a Spanish Jew, who 
was burnt alive by the Inquisition, on account 
of his religion. This poem forms one of a 
collection of poems chiefly written on similar 
occasions, in the Spanish language. [Jacob 
Beunal.] (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, lii. 65.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM CIIAI ORTO'NA 
naiDniK DH-IIK), Ben David, a rabbi 
who had the management of the Hebrew 
press at Verona during the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He edited and wrote a 
prefaee to R. Solomon ben Isaac’s comment- 
ary on Isaiah called “ Tikkun Glam ” (“ The 
Order of the Universe”), [Solomon ben 
Isaac de Marino,] which he published at 
Verona, a. m. ^412 (a. d. 1652), 4to. (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 31.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CHAIJON (Dn-in^^ 
}Pn), a Portuguese rabbi. Wolff says that he 
saw in the library of Oppenheimer a work 
by this rabbi called “ Amaroth Taharoth” 
(“ Pure Words”), published by Abraham 
Oshki, commonly called Abraham Usque, at 
Ferrara, a. m. 5316 (a. d. 1556), in the title 
of which the author is called the son of Don 
Nissim Chaijon (JVri), of Lisbon. [Nissim 
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BEN R. J ACOB.] At tlie end of the work 
from page 37. to the conclusion, is an epistle 
of a certain Joseph Gecatilja. We find no 
further notice of this writer, or of the time 
at which he lived j but he was most proba- 
bly contemporary with the publication of 
his book. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Heir. iii. 31.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJA,* 

distinguished by the patronymic 
(Ben Rabbi Chija, or Chaja, or Haija), i.e, the 
son of Rabbi Chaja, or by the epithet 
(Hannasi), i. e. the Eminent, lived in Spain, 
j)robably at Barcelona, (Wolfius, Biblioth 
Hebr, iii. p. 32.) at the close of the eleventh 
and beginning of the twelfth centuries. 
Jewish writers fix his death A. d. 1105 ; but 
the correctness of this statement is not cer- 
tain. His writings are as follow ; — 1. ** Me- 
gillath Hamegaleh” (“ The Volume of the Re- 
vealer”). This work consists of five parts, or 
sections ; and treats, in sec. 1. of time and 
of the beginning and end of the world ; s. 2. 
of the period (or duration?) of the world (dies 
mundi) and the time of the Messiah’s advent, 
according to the law ; s. 3. of the resurrection 
of the body ; s. 4. of the time of the resur- 
rection, from the prophecy of Daniel ; and 
8. 5. of the year of the Messiah’s advent, from 
astrological computations. (Urus, Biblioth, 
Bodl Catalog, A, j>, 1787.) Wolff supposes this 
to be the work “ The Book of the Times ” 
which Azarias de Rubeis ascribes to our 
author, in his work ** Meor Enajim.” 2. 
“ Tzurath Haarets ” (“ The Globe of the 
Earth ”), a treatise on the figure of the earth, 
the arrangement of the celestial orbs, and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. This was 
printed at Basle, by Henry Peters, with notes 
by Sebastian Munster, and a Latin version by 
Oswald Schreckenfttchs, in small 4to. The 
copy from which this edition was printed 
was so mutilated and incomplete as to be 
nearly worthless. Mordecai Japhe, a Jewish 
rabbi of later date, has a commentary on 
this treatise in his work, “ Regal Clothing.” 
3. “ A very large w’ork on astronomy,” as 
Bartolocci and after him Wolff describe 
it. 4. “ Sepher al Chesbon llaibbur ; ” a 
work on the calculations of astrology, which 
Wolff suspects may be the same as No. 3., 
though they are enumerated as distinct works 
by Bartolocci. 5. A treatise on the planets, 
spheres, and the calendar of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Ishmaelites. (Arabians ?) 6. A 
treatise on geometry, spherical triangles, 
&c. 7. A treatise on music. 

Beside these scientific works, he was the 
author of a work entitled “ Higgaijon Han- 
nephesh haatzuva bedaphka dalthe hathes- 
huva” (“The Meditation of the sorrowful Soul 
while knocking at the Gates of Repentance”). 
Jn this he treats of the origin, nature, and 
duties of man, of a return to God by repent- 
ance after a fall, of holy dying, and of the 
end of the world. J. C. M. 
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ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM (Dnnn« 

|D), a rabbi who lived some time about 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. He wrote, 
1. “ Tzitz Hazahab” (“ The Golden Plates”), 
(^Lovitic, viii. 9.) which is a manuscript com- 
mentary on the Song of Son^ and on Ruth, 
according to the author of “ Siphte Jeshenim.” 
Oppenheimer had the commentary on the 
Song of Songs in his collection of manuscripts, 
according to Wolff. 2. A commentary on the 
Psalms, which is in manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, in the Huntington 
collection, No. 339. It contains, first, an index 
to the Psalms ; then the Psalms arranged 
according to the Hebrew rhythm ; then the 
commentary itself, which is on every verse, 
and somewhat prolix, being also so badly 
written that it'is scarcely legible. The author 
is here called Abraham ben Chajim ben 
Remmik, or Remmok (‘jlD") or l'D"l). Wolff 
thinks this rabbi is the same as R. Abraham 
ben Solomon ben Chajim, who edited the 
“ Sur Mera” of R. Judah Aijeh de Modena, 
and the commentaries of R. Abraham ben 
Samuel Gedalia on the book “ Jalkuth.” 
(Wolfius, Biblioth Hebr, \, 54. iii. 34. ; Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth. Mag, Babb, i. 52.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM Q2 Dn'lM 
D''n), a Jewish writer of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote “ Maa-* 
kelleth Abraham” (“ The Knife of Abra- 
ham”), {Gen. xxii. 10.) which is a commentary 
on the book of Jacob Viel on the ceremonial 
of slaughtering beasts, and the inspection of 
the viscera, called “ Shechita Ubedicka.” 
The “ Maakelleth Abraham” was printed at 
Frankfort on the Main, a. m. 5463 (a. d. 1703), 
in 8vo. ; and again at Hanover, a. d. 1 7 1 9, 8vo. 
It consists of a single octavo sheet of sixteen 
pages. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 34.; Bar- 
toloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. iii. 843.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM HIRSCH 
SCHOR p 'n), a 

German or Polish rabbi and writer, who 
lived some time in the sixteenth century. 
He wrote “ Torath Chajim” (“ The Law of 
Life”), {Prov. xiii. 14.) which contains com- 
mentaries on, and original expositions of the 
■ Ghemara,” and particularly of those trea- 
tises of the “ Ghemara ” which are called 
* Bava Kamma,” “ Bava Metzia,” and “ Bava 
Bathra.” The “ Torath Chajim” was printed 
at Lubbn, in Poland, a. m. 5384 (a. d. 1624), 
in folio. A second part, containing comment- 
aries on “ Eruvin,” “ Sanhedrim,” “ She- 
vuoth,” “ Avoda Sara,” “ Cholim,” and “ Pe- 
sachim,” which are also treatises of th© 
Talmud, was printed at the same place, 
A. M. .5396 (a. i>. 1636), in folio, and at 
Prague, in Bohemia, a. »i. 5452 (a. d. 1692), 
in folio. He also wrote “ Tzon Kodashim” 
(“ The Holy Flock ”), {Ezek, xxxvi. 38.) 
which is a commentary on the book of the 
Talmud called “ Kodashim : ” it was published 
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by his grandson, R. Chsgim Ozer, at Wandes- 
beck, near Hamburg, a. m. 5489 ^a. d. 1729), 
in fblio. Among the manuscripts in the 
library of Oppenheimer, which are now in 
the ti^eian library at Oxford, there is a 
▼olume of Chedushim,” or critical observa- 
'tions on the Jore Deah,” which is the second 
treatise (order or degree) of the “ Arba Turim ** 
[Jacob bar Asher] ; and another volume on 
the ** Ghoshen Mishpat,” and “ Eben Ezer,** 
which are the third and fourth treatises 
(orders or degrees) of the same work. Both 
these MSS. are in 4to. ; the former about two 
fingers, the latter about three fingers thick. 
In the continuation to the “ Zemach David ” 
this author is merely called Rabbi Chajim 
Schor, and is said to have had many disciples. 
(Wolfius, Biblioih. Hebr, i. 54. iii. 34. iv.762.; 
Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Robb. iii. 838.) 

C. P. If. 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM LISHKAR 
(npK^'!? D''n P DmnN n)» a Polish rabbi, 
a native of Briesc (Brzesc), in Lithuania, and 
chief rabbi of Samogitia, in the middle and 
latter part of the seventeenth century. He 
wrote “ Beer Abraham ” (‘* Abraham’s Well”), 
which is a perpetual (complete) commentary on 
the first three general divisions, called orders 
(sedarim), of the Talmud*, accompanied with 
the text abbreviated, almost entirely taken from 
the works of Rashi, Rambam (Maimonides), 
and the other interpreters. The first part, 
which consists of the commentary on the order 
“ Zeraim,” treats of seeds and fruits, and the 
observances of the ritual connected with them, 
and is divided into eleven books: it was pub- 
lished at Frankfoit on the Oder, a. m. 5425 
(a. d. 1665), in 4to. ; it contains only 83 
pages. The second part, which comments 
on the second order of the Talmud, called 
“ Moehd,” treats of the sacred festivals, in 
twelve books, beginning with the Sabbath: it 
was printed at the same place, a. bt. 5443 
(a. d. 1683), and consists of 372 pages. The 
third part, which embraces the third order, 
called “ Nashim,” or wives, treats of the laws 
of matrimony, as well as those of religious 
celibacy, in seven books : it was also pub- 
lished at the same place and time, and con- 
tains 255 pages. At the end of this last part 
the author says that he has written similar 
commentaries on the other three orders, but 
that his poverty will prevent the publication 
of them. A complete edition of the “ Beer 
Abraham” was published at Amsterdam, 
A. M. 5486 (a. d. 1726), in 3 vols. 4to., with 
some additional explanations of the author’s, 
to which he gives the name of “ Me Beer” 
(** Waters of the Well ”). It does not appear 

* The Talmud if divided into six orders, ** fe- 
darim ;** each order is again subdivided into books, 

** massekoth .each book into chapters, which are 
called ** pereck** or ** pircka;'* and each of these chap- 
ters into mishnas, or doctrinal aphorisms, on which 
mlsbnas or aphorisms the ** GheMara*’ forms tlie com- 
ment. 
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in what year he died, (Wolfius, Biblioih, 
Hebr. iii. 83. iv. 762.) C. P. 

, ABRAHAM BEN CHANANI A JAGEL 
(73^ P Dn*13K 'n), an Italian rabbi, pf 
the resj^ctable family of Galiki, wa« bom at 
Monselice, a village in the territory of Padua, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. He 
embraced the Christian religion in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, during 
the pontificate of Pope Paul V., on which oc- 
casion he was baptized by the name of Camillus 
Jagel, after that of the pope, whose name be- 
fore his accession to the papacy was Camillus. 
He afterwards exercised the office of censor 
of Hebrew literature in the March of Ancona, 
during the years 1619 and 1620, as appears 
from his “ imprimatur ” in many Hebrew 
books published during those two years, of 
which there is a number in the library of the 
Vatican bearing his autograph. Before his 
conversion he wrote, 1. “ Sepher Leckach 
Tob ” (“ The Book of good Doctrine ”) {Prov, 
iv. 2.) in which he treats briefly, but elegantly 
and clearly, by way of a catechism or dia- 
logue between a master and scholar, on the 
articles of the Mosaic faith, and their practice 
or moral application. This work has been 
often printed and translated into various lan- 
guages, and is among the most popular of the 
Jewish works at the present day. It was 
printed at Venice, by Jo. de Gara, without 
date, but, according to Bartolocci, in a.I). 
1595, in 8vo. According to the “Siphte 
Jeshenim,” the dat^ sho^d be a. m. 5302 
(a. D. 1542) ; but it is altogether improbable 
that Abraham Jagel, who was living and 
licensing Hebrew books in the year 1620, 
should have written and published a work of 
his own in 1542, seventy-eight years before. 
Bartolocci has therefore most probably as- 
signed the true date to the first edition of this 
popular little book. It was printed again at 
Amsterdam, a. m. 5418 (a. d. 1658) ; then 
in London, with a Latin translation, by 
Louis Compeigne de Viel, a. d. 1679, in 8vo. 
[Jacob Viel] ; and a^ain, with the same 
translation, at Franeker, in Holland, a. d. 1690. 
Carpzovius has also printed it, with a new 
Latin version by himself, in his “ Introduc- 
tion to the Jewish Theology,” prefixed to 
the “Pugio Fidei” of Martini, printed at 
Leipzig, A. D. 1687, in folio. L. Odhelius also 
thought this little book worth the labour of a 
new translation, as well as of copious notes, 
with which it was published in his “ Synagoga 
Bifrons,” printed at Frankfort on the Main, 
A. D. 1 62 1, in 4to., after the author’s death. His 
version is altogether different from that of 
Carpzovius. Finally, another Latin transla- 
tion was made by the learned Herm. Vander- 
Hardt, from the Amsterdam edition, which 
edition was also used by Carpzovius: the 
translation was printed at Helmstadt, a. d. 1 704» 
in 8vo., with the Hebrew and Latin interlined ; 
whereasin the previous editions theyare printed 
opposite each other. There is also an editiouL 
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of this work in Hebrew, with a German trans 
lation, printed in rabbinical letters, a. m. 543, 
(a. o. 1 67 5), in 4to. ; but the translation is ver 
bad, and disfigured by all sorts of Judaisms. 
There is, howerer, a good German trans- 
lation by F. W. Bock, a converted Jew, 
printed in the usual German'letter, at Leipzi, 
A.D. 1694, in 8yo. In this excellent litt 
work the author is as severe upon the Jewi 
of his own day as our Saviour was upon th< 
Scribes and P Wisees of his time. He showi 
them that all their calamities and persecution! 
were owing to their departure from the faith anc 
practice of their fathers ; and he exhorts then 
to penitence, recommending them also to livi 
in love and charity with the Christians. In 
deed, Gustavus Peringer, in his notes t 
Maimonides, says that this book is writtei 
in a spirit altogether consistent with the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, and that it must 
have been composed after the author was full)/ 
persuaded of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, for that it breathes much more of the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian churcli 
than those of the Jewish synagogue ; and he 
oes on to prove, by a reference to dates, that 
agel was already a Christian when he wrote 
this Jewish catechism. But as this opinion 
seems rather to be suggested by a spirit of 
bigotry, which was unwilling to admit that 
any good thing could proceed from the syna- 
gogue, than by sound argument, so it alto- 
gether fails of anything like corroborative 
proof from the dates to which he refers : for 
even if Jagel had been appointed to the office 
of censor as early as 1 6 1 3, which Peringer states 
to have been the case, yet he might still 
have been a Jew in 1595 , when, according to 
Bartolocci, the “ Leckach Tob ” was printed 
at Venice. Nor is it at all probable, that if 
he had then been a Christian he would have 
dedicated this work, as he did, to Rabbi 
Joseph de Fano ; nor would it have con- 
tinued so popular among the Jews, if there 
had been any ground for supposing it to have 
been written by him after he had become 
a Christian. Besides which. Pope Paul V. 
from whom he received his baptismal name, 
did not succeed to the papal chair until 1605 , 
which was precisely ten years after the latest 
date of publication that has been assigned to 
his work. De Viel also, in the preface to his 
edition, speaks very highly of this little book, 
both as regards the matter and the style: of 
the style he says, *Uhere is nothing more 
purely, chastely, concisely, and consistently 
written among sdl the works of the rabbis.** 
The Rev. Hen. Scharbau, in his Judaismus 
Detectus,** (p. 62 .) says that he wrote this 
catechism, indeed, before his conversion to , 
C^stianity *, but that all who read it must 
be inclined to attribute to the writer a con- 
siderable familiarity with the New Testament. 

2. He also wrote “ Esheth Ch^il ** (“ The 
Virtuous Woman”), (Prow. xxxi. 10.) which 
was printed at Venice, a. m. 5371 (a. d. 161 1), 
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by Dan. Zanetti. De Viel, in the preface to 
the London edition of the “ Leckach Tob,” 
says, this is an excellent discourse in praise of 
women who have been celebrated for their 
virtues, with a general exhortation to the sex, 
on their duties to their husbands, as well in 
the promotion of coiyugal peace as in the 
diligent performance of household duties. 
3.**Moshiah Chosim” (“The Salvation of 
those who trust**). This is a treatise on 
the manner of curing the pestilence by the 
faith and fear of God, and by prayer. It was 
printed at Venice, a. m. 5347 (a.d. 1587); 
and again a. m. 5364 (a. d. 1604), in 4to. 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. liahh, i. 26. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 55. iii. 34, 35. 
iv. 763.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR CHASDAI HALLE- 
VI non -13 OmaK n). ^eo Shemuel 

the Levitc, a native of Barcelona in Spain, 
where he presided in the synagogue as arch- 
rabbi. He is enumerated among the contempo- 
raries of David Kimchi, and must therefore 
have lived towards the close of the twelfth 
century. He wrote a celebrated admonitory 
epistle to Rabbi Judah Alphacar of Toledo, to 
induce him to forego his design of defending 
the rabbis of Montpellier in France against 
the “ More Nevochim ” of Maimonides. It is 
among the epistles of Maimonides printed m 
Venice, a. m. 5304 (a. p. 1544), in 8vo.; it is 
also printed in the “ Institutio Epistobris ’* 
of Buxtorff. (p. 434.) [David Kimchi, and 
Moses bar Mauemon.J 2. He also wrote 
“ Sepher Hatthapuach *’ (“ The Book of 
the Apple”), which he translated from the 
Arabic into Hebrew : it consists of moral 
aphorisms derived from the sayings and opi- 
nions of various philosophers, and especially 
of Aristotle, which are introduced to the 
reader with the following story. It is said 
that Aristotle, being at the point of death, held 
n his hand a fragrant apple, by the odour of 
which his nerves were excited and strength- 
ened ; he was thus enabled to converse with the 
•hilosophers who had assembled from various 
ountries around his dying bed, up to the 
last moment, and to hold an animated dispu- 
tation with them on the faculties of the soul, 

>n a future life, as a consolation against the fear 
f death, and various other philosophical ques- 
ions ; at the end of which, it is added, the apple 
'eU from his hand, and he expired. Bartolocci 
of opinion that Abraham bar Chasdai was 
ot only the translator, but also the author of 
le Arabic version of this work, although on 
le title-pa^e he is called the translator from 
le Arabic into Hebrew. The Hebrew trans- 
ition was printed at Venice, by Bomberg, - 
M. 5279 (a. d. 1519), in 4to., and afterwards 
Trent, with his epistles, and two tracts of 
1. Solomon ben Gavirol, A. Bf.532l (a.d. 1561), 
n 4to. It was also published at Frankfort on 
,he Oder, a. m. 5453 (a. d. 1693), in 8vo. 
rith the “ Mashal Hackadmoni ** of Isaac b^r 
ihelomo ben Sahola *, and again,, with a Latin 
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translation by Jo. Justus Losius of Hildesheim, 
at Giessen, a. d. 1706, in 4to. ; together with 
the notes of the Latin translator on two disser- 
tations, of which the first is the Latin one by 
Manfredi on this book of the apple, who 
really believed that it was written by Aris- 
totle, when on his death-bed, as may be ga- 
thered from a liatin copy of verses by the same 
Manfredi, which are prefixed to the old editions 
of Aristotle. 3. “ Sepher llanephesh ” (“ The 
book of the Soul ”), which Bartolocci calls 
a moral, useful, and pleasant treatise to read. 
In this work Galen is introduced, discoursing 
with a disciple called Mauriji, on the soul, the 
body, and the intellectual part of man’s 
nature. It was written in Arabic, by Abraham 
Chasdai, though Wolff says it was only 
translated into Arabic by him, but he does 
not say from what language; and there appears 
no reason why he should prefer the authority 
of R Shabtai, who had evidently never seen 
the work, for he calls it a medical book, to 
tliat of Bartolocci, on whom he has relied for 
his knowledge of the subject of it, and for 
every thing else concerning it. The Hebrew 
translation is by Rabbi Juda ben Solomon, 
and is perfectly literal, with biurim, or notes, 
by Rabbi Isarles: it was printed at Venice, 
in A. M. 5279 (a. D. 1519). There is also a 
Latin translation of this little work among 
the manuscripts in the Vatican library; it is 
by an anonymous writer, and the title runs 
thus: ** Verba Galeni ad suum discipulum 
Mauriam, per viam Qu»siti, de Virtutibus 
et bono Regimine, cum Responsionibus,** or 
“ The Words of Galen to his scholar Mau- 
ria, by way of Question, on Virtues and on 
good Conduct, with the Answers.” At the end 
of the volume are the following words : “ Here 
end the words of Galen on the soul and body, 
and on the intellect: this book was translated 
from Arabic into Hebrew, by Judah, the son 
of Solomon Harizi the Spaniard.” The manu- 
script is a paper folio. 4. “ Mozne Tze- 
deck ” (“ Just Balances ”), {Levit xix. 36.) is 
a moral treatise, translated into Hebrew by 
this author, from the Arabic of Abu Hamid 
Al-ghazzali. [Abu Hami'd Al-ghazza'li'.] 
It is divided into thirty -two chapters, in which 
the author treats in a vivid manner of the 
absolute madness of those who view eternal 
happiness as a thing not worth their care, 
or the consideration of which may be put off 
to the last moment. He then exposes the 
vanity of all the pleasures of the world, and 
urges the necessity for wisdom and pious 
deeds to obtain a life of eternal happiness 
hereafter. Wolff says that the manuscript 
is in the Medicean Library, and that in the 
catalogue the translator is called Abraham 
ben Samuel, the Levite, ben Chasdai. The 
manuscript is now among the oriental MSS. in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, (Part. I. No 
392.) where the translator is called Abraham 
bar Shemuel Hallevi ben Chasdai. 5. Wolff, 
on the authority of the “ Siphte Jeshenim ” of 
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R. Shabtai, attributes to this author the book 
called “ Ben Haiiielek Vehanazir ” (“ The 
King’s Son and the Nazarite ”), which Barto- 
locci attributes to A l)raham bar Chasariel the 
Levite, whom he piakes a different person ; 
but as we find no other notice of this author, ex- 
cept in Plantavitius, and then only as the author 
of this work, we are inclined to follow Wolff’. 
This work is a celebrated moral and religious 
treatise, and consists of a series of dialogues 
and disputations between tlie son of a king of 
India and a Nazarite, or monk, on morality 
and the fear of God. It appears to have been 
originally written in Greek, thence translated 
into Arabic, and finally into Hebrew by Abr. 
bar Chasdai : it was printed at Mantua, a. m. 
5317 (a. D. 1557), 8vo. In the library of 
Oppenheimer there was a fourth edition of this 
work, which was printed at Constantinople, 
A. M. 5278 (a. d. 1518). It is also in manuscript 
among the Huntingtonian collection in the Bod- 
leian Library. 6. There is among the MSS. of 
the library at Leyden, a Hebrew version, from 
the Arabic, of the “ Book of the Elements ” 
of Isaac the Israelite, by this author, who is 
called in the Leyden catalogue R. Abraham 
ben Shemuel Chasdai. The author of** Neveh 
Shalom” [Abraham ben Isaac Shalom] 
argues at great length, in his section, or dis- 
course, on the cosmogony or formation of the 
world, against the account of the creation 
in this ** Book of the Elements.” 

Abrabanel, in his commentary on the later 
prophets, attributes to Abraham Chasdai the 
work called ** Vicuach Haddath ” (** A Dis- 
sertation, or Disputation, on the Law ”) ; an 
account of which treatise is contained in Het- 
tinger’s ** Thesaurus Philologieus,” (p. 48.) 
and in the notes of Constantine I’Empereur 
on the ** Bava Kamma ” of the Talmud. In 
an epistle to Professor Schreeder of Helmstadt, 
quoted by Wolff, I’Empereur says that he him- 
self translated this little book into Latin; yet 
it does not appear whether the translation is in 
print, or where the manuscript is. Lastly, the 
“ Siphte Jeshenim” assigns to this author the 
ethical treatise called ** Sepher Hammusar” 
(“The Book of Discipline or Penance”); 
which is also called “ Iliggajon Hannephesh 
Haatzuva” (“The Meditation of the sorrowful 
Soul”). This work, however, has here been 
treated as belonging to Abraham ben Chaja or 
Chija, on the authority of Bartolocci, who is also 
followed by Wolff, the more especially as the 
“ Sipthe Jeshenim,” in describing the work, 
makes use of the very language of Bartolocci, 
and yet erroneously attributes it to Abraham 
Chasdai, instead of Abraham Cht^a. (Barto- 
loccius, BiblioOi. Mag. Itabh, i. 24. 26. 52.; 
Wolfius, Bibliolh. Hebr. i. 57. 59. iii. 36. iv. 
763. 1292. ; Hottingerus, Thesaurus Philolo- 
gicusy p. 48.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CHASSEKUNI (DPinSR 
JJIpTH), a rabbi, the son of Rabbi Chiskg a, lived 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote — 1, ** Jad Ramah ” (“ The .High 
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Hand ”), {Exod. xiv. 8.) which is a ditfuse com- 
mentary on the book “ Zohar.” The “ Zohar,” 
or “ Sohur,” is a celebrated cahbalistical com- 
mentary on the five books of Moses, and is of 
great antiquity, being generally attributed toR 
Simeon and his son R. Eleazer. [Simeon ben 
JocHAi.] Rabbi Shabtai says, in his “ Siphte 
Jeshenim,” that the “ Jad Ramah ” was in the 
press when his own work was published. It 
is among the folio MSS. of the Oppenheimer 
collection in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
2. “ Zoth Chuckkath Hattorah.” (“ This is the 
Ordinance of the Law ”). (^Numh. xix. 2.) This 
is a compendium of the book of R. Isatic Luria 
called “ Hacchevanoth ”, which treats of 
prayer, and the sepulchral percussion : it was 
printed at Venice, a. m. 5419 (a. d. 16.59), in 
8vo. 3. “ Zera Abraham ” (“ The Seed of 
Abraham”). (Gew. xxi. 12.) The first part 
consists of discourses on the law, from the 
“ Rashi,”* and “ Toscphoth.” The second part 
contains original explanations of the books of 
the Talmud called** Betza”and ** Moed Katon.” 
R. Shabtai, in his work above cited, says that 
the author has made use of this latter work in 
the ** Zoth Chuckkath Hattorah.” (Wolfius, 
BibHoth, Hebr, i. 58. iii. 31. ; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth, Mag, Babb, iii. 9 13*). C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CLATZ. (V73 tDm3« n), 
[Judah Clatz.] 

ABRAHAM CLAUSNER (Cpnnn«n 
•s;jp<l^p), a Gennan rabbi, who lived about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; he wrote 
** Sepher Minchanim ” (** The Book of Of- 
ferings ”), which treats of tHe ritual or sa- 
crificial services throughout the year, with 
notes and observations drawn from the works 
of the most celebrated jurisconsults, or com- 
mentators on the law. It was published at 
Trent, a. m. 6319 (a. d. 1559), in 8vo,; edited 
by Jacob Macaria. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Ilebr, 
i, 101. iii. 62.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COHEN (tnDDmn«'n), 
which signifies Abraham the priest, or, of the 
race of the priesthood, a Polish rabbi, who 
wrote a book called ** Nekie Caphajim ubar 
Mitzvah ” (“ Pure in Hands, and the Son of 
the Commandment ”), that is, obedient as a 
son to the commandments. It is a religious 
discourse, or sermon, said to have been 
preached by this Abraham Cohen at the 
early age of thirteen : it was printed at Cra- 
cow, in 4to., by Isaac Prostitz, without any 
date ; the work occupies six quarto pages. 
We have no jPUrther account of the author, or 
of the time when he lived ; he seems to 
have attained to the dignity of a rabbi. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COHEN, or HACOHEN 
(jnsn 'H), a Venetian rabbi, a na- 

tive of the island of Zantc, lived in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. He wrote 

* Rashi here means the commentaries of R. Solomon 
Jarchl on the Pentateuch. Tosephoth are supple- 
mental books to the Talmud, written about the same 
time with the ooramentariis of Kashi, by rarious rabbis. 
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“Kehunatli Abmliam” (“The Priesthood 
of Abraham ), in five parts, which was 
printed at Venice, a. m. 5479 (a. d. 1719), fol. 
The work is made to accord with the five 
books or divisions of the “ Psalms of David,” 
so that each part comprises a book of the 
Psalms elegantly printed in the Hebrew 
rhythm ; each psalm is also furnished witli 
a rhythmical heading or argument; and at the 
end of each part is ** Minehath Becorim ” 
(“ An offering of First-fruits”), where the 
initial formula of each Psalm is found in a 
rhythmical form, and also “ Pirche Kehunah” 
(** Flowers of the Priesthood ”), which are 
certain extracts from each Psalm, occupying 
one .sheet. He also wrote “ Kebod Chaca- 
mim ” (‘‘ The Glory of Wise Men ”), which is 
a volume of sermons, j)rinted at Venice, a. m. 
5460 (a. d. 1700), in folio. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Ilcbr. iii. 43.) C. P. 11. 

ABRAHAM COHEN IRIRA, the Spa- 
niard (mSD mn'K (HD OmaN "1), a Por- 
tuguese rabbi, of the ancient and respectable 
family of Herrera, though by the Jews he is 
called Irira, as above. He was a celebrated 
cabbalistical writer, and resided, most pro- 
bably in the capacity of a physician, at the 
court of the king of Marocco, whence he 
removed late in life to the Netherlands, 
where he died, according to Barrios (Bistoria 
Universal Judaicay p. 20.) a. d. 1631; but 
Wolff thinks that the date should be read 
1631. He wrote ** Beth Elohim ” (** The 
House of God,” (1 Gen, xxviii. 17.) which is 
a cabbalistical treatise of great reputation, 
divided into seven parts, and each part into 
seven heads, in accordance with the cabba- 
listical virtue attributed to the sabbatical 
number : in the title he is called the disciple 
of Israel Senig. This work is written in 
the Spanish language, and was translated 
into Hebrew by R. Isaac Aboab, arch-rabbi 
of the Spanish synagogue at Amsterdam, 
where it was published, a. m. 5415 (a. v, 
1655), in 4to. There are some extracts from 
this work translated into Latin in the ** Cab- 
bala Denudata,” vol. ii. 2. He wr jte ** Shaar 
Ilashamajim ” (“ The Gate of Heaven ”), 
(Gen. xxviii. 17.) which is an introduction to 
the Cabbala, with a comparison of its doc- 
trines with those of the Platonic philosophy.* 
This work was also written in Spanish, and 
translated into Hebrew by the same hand as 
the ** Beth Elohim ; ” it was also printed 
at .Amsterdam, a. d. 1655, and afterwards 
translated into Latin, in an abridged form, 
and inserted in the ** Cabbala Denudata,” 
vol. i. part iii. 3. He wrote a Spanish 
treatise on “Logic,” of which the title in full 
is, ** Abraham Choen de Herrera, Epitome y 

* Those who are curious on the question of the Cab- 
balistical and Platonic philosophy, will And them com- 
pared by Jo. Mich. Larglus, m nls dissertation, " Do 
Charactere primsevo Bibllorum llebrasorum,*' c. Hi. 
8. G., who thinks the Jewish Cabbala had its origin in 
the heathen philosophy. This is also the opinion 
of Wachter, in his “ Sidnosismus Judaismus,** p. 69. 
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Compeadio de la Lo|^oa o Dialectica, que 
86 espoae y declare breve y fbcilmente su 
essencia, partes y propriedades, preceptos, 
refflas y uso.” It is written after the Aristo- 
'teuan method*, and divided into seven books, 
13£ which I. explains the terms ; ii. is on 
Enunciation ; lu. On Definition, Division, 
and Method ; iv. On the Syllogism ; v. On 
the Demonstration of the Syllogism ; vi. On 
the Dialectic Syllogism ; vn. On the Sophis- 
tfc Syllogism ; to which is added a catalogue 
of the various terms used in the scholastic di- 
vinity, as well as in metaphysics and natural 
and moral philosophy. It is printed in 8vo. 
but without notice of place or date. ('Wolfius, 
BibUotk, Hebr. i. 66. iii. 4.1.) C. P. II. 

ABRAHAM COHEN SIPHARDI, or, 
the Spaniard (mSD }n3 'H), was 

chief rabbi of the synagogue of Barcelona, 
but according to Bartolocci, of Bologna, in 
Italy, in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, about or rather previous to the year 
A. M. 5300 (a. d. 1540). We gather this from 
the ** Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” in which he 
is mentioned among the rabbis who were 
contemporaries of R. Joseph Karo, who is 
there recorded as having died a. m. 5300. He 
died, according to the same work, a. m. 5310 
(a. d. 1550). His works are given by R. Shab- 
tai, as follows : 1 . He edited the ** Sepher 
Ilacchasidim ” (“ The Book of the Pious ”), 
of Rabbi Samuel. [Samuel Chasid.] Barto- 
locci makes Abraham Cohen Siphardi the 
author of this work, and cites **• Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala” as his authority ; but the author 
of that work does not say that Abraham 
(Hipher, that is,) produced or wrote it, but 
that he, Hidphis, committed it to the press. 
2. According to Shalshelleth, he wrote 
“ Finish Lisheltoth di R. Acha ” (“ a Com- 
mentary on the Questions or Postulates of Rav 
Acha.” f Achai Gaon.] Bartolocci attributes 
both the “ Sepher Hacchasidim ” and “ Finish 
Lisheltoth di R. Acha,” to Abraham of Pisa, 
but upon what authority he does not say. 
(Bartollocius, Biblioth. Mag. Bab. i. 30. 50.; 
R, Shabtai, Shalshelleth HakkahbaUiy 65. ; 
Wolfius, Bib. Hebr. i. 66. iii. 43.) C. P. If. 

ABRAHAM .COLONIENSIS, or DE 
COLONIA n Dmaw ”1), a Ger- 

man rabbi, a native of Cologne (Coin) on the 
Rhine, but at what time he lived we are not 
told. He wrote “ Kether Shem Tob ” (“ The 
Crown of a Good Name ”), which is a small 
cabbalistical work, in Hebrew, with a Latin 
translation, on the Tetragrammatic name 
nin' (Jehovah), which is among the Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Vatican library : it was also 
in the library of the Oratory at Paris, and is 
among Oppenheimer’s manuscripts ‘in the 
Bodleian liWry. R.' Hertz, in the preface to 
his “ Commentary on the Jewish Prayer- 
Book,” praises the “ Kether Shem Tob,” as a 
work of which he has made use in his com- 

* For an account of the cabbalistical logic, see 
Struvlus, Rudimenta hogicee Hehrteorum. 
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mentary, and fixim which he quotes largeijr. 
In a manuscript catalogue which was ,'m . 
the possession of Wolff* this rabbi is ,callfld 
R. Abraham hen Acsilrad Coloniensis. Wolff 
is of opinion that the Latin translation of- 
the “ Kether ” is by the celebrated Hebrew, 
scholar Santo Pagnini, and he quotes in 
support of this opinion J» Quetif, (Biblioth 
Bominicanorum, ii. 118.) who enumerates 
among the works of that author a Latin 
version of a book called “ Kether,” which he 
says treats on the names of God. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 61. iv. 769.; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Mag, Bah. i. 51.) C. P. IT. 

I ABRAHAM COLORNO 
I * Jewish writer of Mantua in Italy 

He is mentioned by G. M. Konig, in the “ Bi- 
bliotheca Vetus et Nova,” under “ Colomus,” 
as the author of an “ Italian Scotographia,” 
in three books, printed at Prague, a. d. 1 593. 
Wolff says he does not know what this title 
means, but supposes it must be read, “ Italian 
Stenographia,” and that the author is the 
same who translated the magico-cabbalistical 
work called “ Solomon’s Key,” from Hebrew 
into Italian, by command of the Duke of Man- 
tua, and that the “ Scotographia” is the work 
here referred to. If this conjecture of Wolff 
be correct, the name “ Scotographia” (“ Dark, 
or Mystical, Treatise,”) is easily accounted for, 
and is quite as applicable as “ Stenographia.” 
The title of Abraham Colorno’s work is 
** La Clavicola di Salomone Re degli He- 
brei ; tradotta nel volgar Idioma, per Abram 
Colorno d’Ordhie di S.*A. S. di Mantova.” 

It is divided into two books, and is a com- 
plete treatise on the arts of magic and 
sorcery, not by compact with the evil spirits, 
but by the power of the eternal names of 
God, and by divine love, by which power 
is here said to be given to exorcise and com- 
mand all manner of spirits, as well as to un- 
lock all the mysteries of the invisible world, 
and to procure all the desires of the human 
heart. At the end of tl^o first book are 
drawn forty-three talismans (pentacoli) ; viz. 
seven talismans in black, which are dedicated 
to Saturn (Shabbatai) ; seven talismans of 
sky blue, dedicated to Jupiter (Tzedek) ; six 
talismans in red, dedicated to Mars (Maadim) ; 
six talismans in yellow, dedicated to the sun 
(Shemesh) ; five talismans in green, dedicated 
to Venus (Noga) ; five talismans of many 
colours dedicated to Mercury (Cochab) ; and 
six talismans^of the colour of silvery or 
white earth, dedicated to the moon (Levana). 

In the second part are drawn the sword, the 
knives, the sickle, dagger, lancet, staff, and 
rod, and all the other instruments and ma- ^ 
terials necessary for the art are described, 
with the manner of using them, with the order 
of fasting, watching, bathing, and clothing of 
the person performing the exorcisms, also 
the^ necessary sacrifices and suffumigations. 

It is a 4to. MS. of 183 pagei^ beautifully 
written, with the talismans bU in the proper 
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colours, as appears fh)m an exact copy of the 
original which was once in the ducal library 
at Mantua, and which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Smith of Every Street, Man- 
chester. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hehr. iv. 769. ; 
Abraham Colomo, La Clavicola di Salo^ 
none.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CUNATU "1 

n310). Rabbi Azaria, in his work called 
**Meor Enajim” (books.), mentions this rabbi 
as having edited two editions of the works 
of Josephus Hebrseus. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. 
Hebr. i. 67. C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ABEN DAGUAR THE 
I-EVITE DmaK "■)). a Spa- 

nish rabbi and philosopher, who wrote a book 
called “ Emuna Rama” (“ Exalted Faith”), 
in which he strives to prove the agreement 
between the Mosaic law, and the doctrines 
of the Gentile philosophers. Among other 
matters, he treats of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls, and discusses the 
question as to whether they were created at 
the original creation of il things, or are 
daily called into existence as they are needed 
to animate new bodies. This work is a paper 
manuscript, in the Vatican library, and ap- 
pears to have been transcribed by R. Isaac 
ben Solomon in the province of Flanders, 
A. M. 5230 (a. d. 1470). (Bartoloccius, Bib- 
lioih. Mag. Babb. i. 18.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID (DmnR'n 
nn p), called also Abraham bar David 
Ashkenazi, or the German, onp of the nine 
greater rabbis whose works fUmished the 
materials from which the work called “ Mor- 
decai ” was compiled. [Mordecai Ashken- 
azi.] Wolff thinks this rabbi is the author 
of certain celebrated answers to questions on 
the Law, which are found in the book of 
“ Questions and Answers” of R. Meir of 
Rotenburg, which was printed at Prague 
A. M. 5368 (a. V . 1608), in 4to. (Bartoloc- 
cius, Bihlioth. Mag. Babb. i. p. 23. ; Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 28. C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID (OmaX "T 
"in p). In the “ Shebet Jehuda ” of Rabbi 
Solomon ben Virga, and in the Latin version 
by Georgius Gentius, a rabbi of this name is 
recorded, who, in the year a. m. 5151 (a. d. 
1391), was hanged by command of Henry 
HI., king of Castile and Leon ; his body 
was committed to the earth with great honour, 
by the priests of his people, and he was 
called “ Or gadol ” (“a great light ”)* Wolff 
is of opinion that he is the same person as 
Abraham ben Dior Harishon, who suf- 
fered martyrdom for his religion. But it 
is not easy to see how Wolff can have sup- 
posed him to be Abraham ben Dior, who 
suffered at Toledo two centuries earlier; 
and the hanging of Jews in Spain at that 
period was no such uncommon thing that we 
may not be allowed to suppose that two 
persons of nearly the same name may have 
suffered in the same way in the course of 
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two centuries. Bartolocci says that in his 
copy of the “ Shebet Jehuda ” this rabbi is 
called Abraham the Levite bar David, or 
Daud, that he was executed a. m. 5143 (a. d. 
1383), as the Jews say, because he would 
not forsake the Jewish religion ; “but this,” 
he adds, “ is a falsehood, because the Jews in 
Spain were never compelled to change their 
religion ; but if sometimes thejr were hanged 
or committed to the flames, it was because 
when they had embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, they afterwards returned to their 
vomit, again professing their Jewish super- 
stition ; thus as relapsed and pertinacious 
(heretics), they deservedly met their punish- 
ment in the flames.” Such is the decision of 
the learned Bernardine. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 38. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. i. 21.) O. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID. [Joseph 
BEN Abraham ben Deth.] 

ABRAHAM BAR DAVID OF KIR- 
JATHJEARIM(nnpD "IH "13 DHllR ''"l 
n3'"iy'), a rabbi of Kirjath Jearim, a city of 
Palestine, in the portion of the tribe of Judah. 
(^Joah. XV. 9.) He was the author of a book 
called “ Baale Hannephesh ” (“ The Possessors 
of the Soul, or Men of lofty Soul ”). It is, 
according to Father Bartolocci, a treatise on 
matrimony and its use and obligations, on 
female purity, and other matters pertaining 
to the holy state of matrimony, especially as 
regards women. It is among the vellum 
manuscripts in the Urbini collection in the 
library of the Vatican, in 4to. It must not 
be confounded, says Bartolocci, with another 
work of the same name, by R. Abraham ben 
David, or Dior, for they are on different 
subjects, and by different authors, though 
both are called Abraham. (Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 23. ; Buxtorfius, 
Biblioth. Babhin. p. 282.) C. P. JT. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID MISHAAR 
ARJEH (nn« WD "in p oninx "i), 
that is, De I*orta Leon is, “ Of the Lion’s Gate,” 
s also called, by Wolff, Abraham ben David 
Arjch, or Leo, and by Hendreich {Bandecio'y 
_ . 160.), improperly, Abraham Arjeh. Isaac 
Vitta Contarini, in a letter, which is cited by 
Wolff, gives the following account of the 
family name of Porta Leonis : there was 
a town so* called in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, at the gate of which was a colossal 
lion, which the Venetian generals transported 
to Venice, with several other colossal figures, 
in one of their warlike expeditions ; and froni 
this town, he says, the family received their 
name. 

Abraham ben David de Porta Leonis, 
jailed Harpha, or Haropha, “ the Physician,” 
was born at Modena, where his father prac- 
tised as a physician, a. m. 5302 (a. D. 1542). 
He studied under R. Meir of Pavia, R. Jos. 
Sarka or Zarka, Jos. Sinai, Jacob del Fano, 
Judah Provincialis, and Abraham ben David 
Provincialis, at Pavia, Bologna, and in other 
L 
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celebrated schools of Italy. He made great 
progress in Hebrew literature and the Tal- 
mud ; after which he removed to Pavia, 
where he gave himself up to the study of 
philosophy and medicine. He received his 
diploma as doctor of medicine at Mantua, 
A. M. 5326 (a. D. 1566) at the age of twenty- 
four, and succeeded his father in his practice. 
He died a.m. 5372 (a.d. 1612), on the 29th 
day of the month Thammuz (June), in the 
seventy-first year of his age, according to the 
testimony of R. Isaac Vitta Contarini, arch- 
rabbi of the synagogue at Pavia, in his 
epistle referred to above. His works are, 
“ Shiite Haggeborim ” (“ The Shields of the 
Mighty”) (Song of Songs^ iv. 4.% in which 
he treats, in nine chapters, of the structure 
of the courts of the Temple, of the priestly 
garments, of the jewels on Aaron’s breast- 
plate, and their properties and virtues, of 
the duties of the Levites, of the chaunting 
and music of the Hebrews, of their mu- 
sical instruments, their form and construc- 
tion, and especially of the thirty-six kinds 
used by David, on the sacrifices and the 
nature of animals and birds, on foreign 
tongues, on the military arts and warlike 
instruments of the Jews. In the preface he 
cites ninety-eight books from which he com- 
piled this work. There is an appendix of 
“ Shelosheth Maginim” (“ Three Bucklers”), 
of which, 1. explains the order of the daily 
morning oblation, of the incense offering, 
and the order of the priests in their daily 
ministrations, wherein many prayers and sup- 
plications are inserted : it treats also of the 
solemn festivals, and, among the rest, of the 
festival called Bebeth Hashoabath, formerly 
celebrated by the Hebrew women with great 
rejoicing in a certain part of the court of the 
females in the tabernacle. 2. The second 
buckler teaches the obligation of the burnt 
offering to be made between the two evenings, 
the readings of the sacred books, and the three 
verses of the Law which are to be proclaimed 
at the prayer of oblation ; also of all the fasts, 
the ten penitential days, &c. 3. The third 
buckler gives the order and manner of con- 
sulting the Law for every night throughout 
the year ; that is, the Hebrew text is to be 
read over twice, the Targum once, as well as 
the Prophets and Psalms ; the Mi^na, Ghe- 
mara, Medrash, Zohar, all in their various 
lessons, as appointed for each week throughout 
the whole year. This work on the ancient 
Hebrew ritual, which is highly prized by the 
Jews, was finished by the author a. m. 5367 
(a.d. 1607), on his recovery from a grievous 
illness, during which his thoughts had been 
turned to divine things, as he himself relates at 
the end of the work, where he gives a short 
sketch of his life and works : it was printed 
at Mantua, a'. m. 5372 (a.d. 1612), in folio. 
He also wrote in Latin, by command of G. 
Gonzaga, duke of Mantua, three dialogues, 
De Auro,” (“ Of Gold, and its Medical 
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Properties”), which was printed at Venice, 
A.M. 5344 (a.d. 1584), in 4to., under the 
name of Abraham de Porta Leonis, which 
has led Bartolocci to treat him as a different 
author, but erroneously, for in the sketch of 
his own life, referred to above, he mentions 
this work and two other medical books which 
he wrote in Latin, one full of advice to 
princes, and answers to the questions of 
physicians not of the Jewish religion, through 
all Lombardy, and the other on medicines dis- 
covered by himself. The “ Theatrum Plac- 
cianum” has incorrectly placed this author in 
the catalogue of “ Auctores Pseudonymi,” 
and states that his name is R. Isaac Alphes. 
In the “ Bodleian Catalogue ” he is called 
simply Abraham llophe “ the physician,” as 
he is also by Rabbi Menassah ben Israel. In 
the third buckler of the “ Shiite Geborim,” the 
author proves at length that the Hebrew 
language now in use among the Jews is the 
same in which their ancestors received the 
Law. (Wolfius, Biblioth. He.br, i. 36, 37. iii. 
25, 26. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Rabb, 
i. 736. iv. 464—466. ; Hyde, Catal, Bodleian.') 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID OSTRENSIS 
(RltDDIRD “in p ”“1), a Polish rabbi, 

a native of Ostra, or Ostrog, in Volhynia, a 
town famous among the Jews for its syna- 
gogue, which is one of the largest in Poland. 
He lived at the end of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and wrote 
the work called “ Kur Lazahab ” (“ The Fur- 
nace for Gold” (Prov, xvii. 3.), which is 
a commentary on the Chaldee paraphriyfes 
of the Pentateuch : it was printed both at 
Hanover and Frankfort on the Oder, in the 
year a. m. 5441 (a, d. 1681). According to 
Le Long, it was printed at Hanover as early 
as a. d. 1614, in folio ; but he does not give 
his authority, and it seems probable that there 
is some error in the statement. 

2. He wrote a work on the thiifeen ways 
(” Shelosheth- eser-Middoth”) of interpreting 
the Law (received among the Jews), printed 
at Cambridge, A. d. 1597 ; which work Hen- 
dreich (Pandectee Brandenburg, p. 18.) at- 
tributes to R. Abraham ben Dior, Hasheni, 

’ the second, or latter ; ” but in this opinion 
he is unsupported by authority. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr, i. 38. iii. 28. ; Le Long, Bib^ 
lioth. Sacra, ii. 593.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DIOR THE LEVITE 
“T p pmax "1)* called 
, the “ former,” or the “ elder,” a ce- 
lebrated rabbi, who lived in the middle of the 
twelfth centuiy, who is also called, in ** Shal- 
shelleth,” R. Abraham ben Dior ben R. Jitz- 
chach ^n Rabbenu Baruch ben Jitzchach 
Micorduba. Bartolocci and the ** Siphte Jesh- 
enim ” call him Abraham ben David Halevi ; 
but in the alphabetical index of authors in the 
latter work he is called p ben Dior, 
and in the ** Juchasin ” (p. 331.) he is called 
p ben Diori. He is, however, called 
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ben David by many writers, and the Mantuan 
edition of his works bears that name on the 
title, though improperly, according to the 
** Zemach David,” under a. m. 4921. We 
have preferred following Wolff, who follows 
the “ Zemach David,” “ Shalshelleth Hakkab- 
bala,” Abrabanel, Buxtorff, and others, and 
the rather as the author of the “ Shalshelleth ” 
testifies that in the “ Jesod Olam” he (Isaac 
ben Israel) found it recorded that he was 
called Abraham ben Dior from the family 
surname. His contracted name among the 
Jews is Haravad(ll which is, “the” 

(H), “ rabbi ” (*1), “ Abraham ” (N), “ ben ” 
(3), “ Dior ” (*1), He was the sister’s son of 
Rabbi Baruch, and his pupil, according to the 
“ Juchasin ; ” which R. Baruch, according to 
the “Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” died a. m. 
4886 (a. d. 1126). He was a native of 
Toledo, and exercised the rabbinical office at 
Pesquera, a town of Old Castile, in the pro- 
vince of Burgos, near the river Duero. He 
lived and wrote during the reign of Alphonso 
VIT. of Aragon and Castile, who was cele- 
brated for his victories over the Moors. 
This king, in the “Sepher Hakkabbala,” 
he calls Alphonso, the son of Raimondo, 
and Melek Melakim (“ King of kings ”). 
He appears to have retired in his old age 
to his native city of Toledo, where he suf- 
fered death on account of his religion, in 
some of the cruel persecutions to which 
the Jews were so frequently exposed ; for 
which cause he was esteemed a holy martyr 
by the Spanish Jews, and received the ap- 
pellation of chesid, or saint : this happened, 
according to the “Juchasin,” a. m. 4940 
(a. D. 1180). He appears, however, to have 
been engaged in his literary labours to the 
last, for he is said to have written one of his 
works in a. m. 4939, which R. David Ganz 
records as the year of his death. He is 
looked upon by the Jews as one of their great 
men, and he lived in a century fertile in great 
names amon^ his nation, for he was con- 
temporary with Solomon Jarchi and Aben 
Ezra, and was the personal friend of Maimo- 
nides, who speaks very honourably of him 
on various occasions, as in an epistle to R. 
Samuel Aben Tybbon, where he calls him 
“ the great rav ” (doctor or master) of Pes- 
quera.” His “ Sepher Hakkabbala” (“The 
Book of Tradition ”) is a chronological and 
genealogical summary of the patriarchs, 
princes, and learned rabbis of the Hebrew 
nation, beginning from Adam, from whom he 
endeavoured to prove that the doctrines of 
the true faith were handed down to Noah, 
from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to 
the departure of the children of Israel out of 
Egypt ; and so onwards from Moses, after the 
promulgation of the Law from^ Mount Sinai, 
to the judges, prophets, and kings ; whence 
it is continued to the period after the re- 
building of the Temple by Zorobabel, and its 
second overthrow, embracing all the wise 
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and leaimed rabbis, by whatever appellation 
distinguished, whether Tanaites, Ammoraites, 
Rabbanan Savorai, and finally Haggaonim, 
down to the time of Rabbi Joseph ben Megas 
the Levite, who was contemporary with the 
author, and died a. m. 4901 (a. d. 1141). 
Abraham ben Dior was led to write this 
work by the great progress which the 
Karaite or Sadducean opinions were then 
making in Spain, and more particularly in 
Castile and Leon. The leader of this sect at 
that time was Abu Alpharag, who in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch had attacked 
the Talmud and other writings of the rab- 
binical fathers with great fierceness ; and in 
a separate work, written expressly against 
them, he had treated all their traditions and 
ceremonies as frivolous and unprofitable, 
asserting that the true synagogue existed 
with the Sadducees only. Against this 
champion of the Karaites, this Abraham the 
Levite wrote his “Sepher Hakkabbala,” in 
which he establishes the truth of his own 
synagogue by two arguments : first, that of 
unbroken succession ; and secondly, universal 
acceptation and agreement throughout the 
world ; and at the same time he exposes the 
inconsistencies of the Sadducean heresy. 
This book is of great authority among the 
Jews, who look upon the author, whom they 
always cite as Haravad, as the great champion 
of the true faith. This, his greatest work, was 
completed in the year a. m. 4921 (a. d. 1161), 
as appears in the work itself (p. 64. of the 
copy which was in the possession of Father 
Bartolocci), and of which he says he made 
great use in the composition of his “ Bi- 
bliotheca Rabbinica.” The “ Sepher Hakkab- 
bala” was first translated into Latin by 
Gilbertus Genebrardus, and printed at Paris, 
a. d. 1572, in 8vo. ; it was next printed at 
Basil, by Frobenius, with a Latin trans- 
lation opposite the Hebrew text, which is 
in the square or biblical letter, a. m. 5340 
(a. D. 1580), in 8 VO., in which the work is 
continued down to Aben Ezra by some later 
hand, probably the younger Abraham ben 
Dior, to whom the whole work has also 
been attributed. This continuation is also in 
the edition printed at Venice by Marco 
Antonio Justiniani, a. m. 5305 (a. d. 1545), in 
4to. He also wrote “ Teshuvath,” that is, an 
answer to the book of the aforesaid Abu 
Alpharag, on Breshith, or Genesis, and on 
the paragraph Massae (Mansions) of the 
book of Numbers, in which, as usual, the 
works of the rabbis were severely handled. 
Haravad mentions this work himself, in the 
“ Sepher Hakkabbala,” where he says, I 
have also written an answer to his b^k, in 
which I have laid open his absurdities to his 
disciples,” &c. ; this work, however, seems 
to have disappeared. He also wrote, in 
Arabic, according to the author of “ Juchasin,” 
“ Emuna Rama ” (“ Exalted Faith ”), the 
Arabic title of which is, “ A1 Akeda al 
l2 
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Rcphiah,” which treats of the ftmndation or I 
orthodox articles of the Jewish religion. 
Bartolocci says that there is a folio manu- | 
script in the Vatican library called “ Sepher j 
Emuna Rama,” (“ The Book of exalted | 
Faith”), which bears the name of Abraham 
Aben David, or J>aud, and which appears 
never to have been printed. It treats of 
coercion and free will, and is divided into 
three treatises : — 1. “On Natural Theology, 
and how we may thereby approach those 
things which belong to Faith.” 2. “On the 
Principles of Faith and the Law.” 3. “ On 
the Medicine for the Soul, and in what way 
it may be restored to health, if it should 
be drawn away by worldly pleasures, and 
thereby become diseased.” To this end he 
adduces many moral and philosophical max- 
ims, which he confirms by authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. “ It is,” adds Father Bar- 
tolocci, “ a moral and good book.” He also 
wrote, according to the “ Juchasin,” “ A1 
Hattekunah ” (“ On Astronomy”), which 
Spizelius, in his “Specimen Bibliothecae 
Universalis,” attributes to Abraham Aben- 
dahud, under the title “Tacunath Zacuth.” 
Many other works have been attributed to 
this author ; among the rest, the “ Hassagoth,” 
or “ Animadversions on Maimonides,” which 
are treated in the article “ Abraham bkn 
Dior Hasuent.” And here we remark 
that the works of these two Abrahams, who 
were no doubt related to each other, are so 
confounded by Jewish and Christian writers, 
that it has cost us no small labour to come to 
any reasonable decision about them. This 
confusion seems chiefly to have arisen from 
the extreme carelessness of Rabbi Shabtai, 
who, in the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” has made them 
contemporary, and has thus led others into 
similar errors. The confusion is greatly in- 
creased by the contracted name of Haravad, 
being constantly applied to both of them. 
Both of them also exercised the rabbinical 
functions at Pesquera, as appears clear to us 
by comparing the various authorities, though 
Wolff seems to be of a different opinion ; and 
because the elder Abraham was born and 
executed at Toledo, he seems to suppose that 
he must never have left it. The great dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing these two writers 
has mainly arisen from their having both 
resided at Pesquera. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Babb. i. 18 — 2 1 . ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
i. 39—46. iii. 29. ; Buxtorfius, De Abbrevia^ 
turis Hebraicis, p. 154. ; Juchasin^ fol. 132. & 
162. ; Le Long, Biblioth, Sacra, ii. 593.) 

C. P. IL 

ABRAHAM BEN DIOR THE LEVITE 
niKH p omas -n), caUed hasheni 
the “second,” or the “latter,” to distin- 
guish him from the other Abraham ben Dior. 
Bartolocci calls hini Abraham Aben Daud, 
junior, the Levite. His name, as well as 
that of the elder Abraham ben Dior, is con- 
tracted, bv the substitution of the initial letters 
'I4S 


only, into Haravad. He was a native of 
Pesquera, where he exercised the office of 
rabbi after the death of the elder Ben Dior, 
whose son he most probably was. He seems 
to have ended his days in peace, in his native 
town of Pesquera, according to David Ganz, 
A. M. 4958 (a. d. 1198), and according to the 
“Juchasin,” A. M. 4959 (A. D. 1199), and was 
buried with great pomp. He was contempo- 
rary with Aben Ezra and Maimonides, against 
whom, and his book called “ Jad Chasaka,” 
he is said to have written a bitter and con- 
temptuous work, called “ Hassagoth” (“ Ani- 
madversions ”), which is now generally printed 
along with that work. The Animadversions 
are attributed to the younger Abraham ben 
Dior, by the “ Juchasin,” “ ZcmacH David,” 
and the “ShalshellcthHakkabbala;” yet Bar- 
tolocci seems to think that they were the pro- 
duction of the elder Abraham, notwithstanding 
the friendship which had existed between him 
and Mai monidcs. R. Solomon ben Tzeinacb , i n 
his “ Teshuvoth,” or “ Answers,” relates that 
when Maimonides heard that Abraham was 
writing against him, he said, “ No one has yet 
conquered me, except the author of one work 
but to what work he here alluded we are not 
told. It is also said by the Jews that lie 
added these words : “ Tell the rabbi in Pes- 
quera, that if he begins he will not finish ; ” 
which, says the author of the “ Shalshelleth 
Ilakkabbala,” was fully proved by the event, 
for he did not survive to the end of the year. 
If it be true, as related by R. Solomon ben 
Tzemach, before quoted, that Abraham ben 
Dior, speaking of Maimonides, calls him a 
youth, and himself an agCd man, it could cer- 
tainly not be the younger Abraham who used 
this expression ; and Bartolocci founds upon 
it his opinion, that these animadversions were 
the work of the elder, especially as Aben 
Megas, the master of Maimonides, comes in 
for a share of the author’s satirical remarks ; 
and this, he says, is by no means impossible, 
as the “ Jad Chasaka,” or “ Mishne Tora,” 
of Maimonides was finished in the year a. m. 
4937 (a. D. 1177), and the elder Haravad 
perished in a. m. 4940 (a. d. 1180), which will 
leave him three years for the production of 
the “ Hassagoth.” But we place little re- 
liance on this argument, as it does not appear 
that the words of Haravad, in which allusion 
is made to their respective ages, were spoken 
with reference to the criticism on Mai- 
monides. 

2. “ Sepher Baale Hannephesh ” (“ The 
Book of the Possessors of the Soul, or, of 
lofty Souls”), which Bartolocci says is a 
leg^ work, and contains various juridical 
decisions : it was printed at Venice, a. m. 
5365 (a. D. 1605), in 8vo., by Jo. de Gara. 
Wolff, however, describes it as the work 
of the same name of which we have spoken 
under Abraham of Kiijath Jearim ; and he 
quotes the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” which says 
it was published with a book called “She- 
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burath Hackodesh,” a. h. 5362 (a, d. 1602 ) 
in 4to. 

3. “ Perush al Sepher Jetzira/* a commen- 
tary on the book called “ Jetzira,” or the “ Bool 
of Formation.” This cabbalisticalwork,'whic] 
is full of mystic theology, is almost univer- 
sally attributed by the cabbalistical writers ti 
the patriarch Abraham, though by some of th< 
more rational sort it is attributed to R. Akiba. 
The “ Perush” was printed, together wit^ 
the “ Jetzira,” at Mantua, A. M. 5322 (a. j> 
1562), in 4to. It was afterwards publishec 
at Amsterdam, edited by Jo. Steph. Rittan- 
gelius, who translated the first part into Latin. 
A. D. 1642, in 4to. 

4. ** Chidushim Leghemaroth,” original ex 
planations of some treatises of the Talmud 
principally the book “ Edajoth” (“ Testi 
monies”); they are printed m theBa%loniai 
Talmud, Venice, a. m. 5290 (a. i>. 1530), in 
folio, 

5. ** Hassagoth al Rabbenu Zaraohja Hal 
levi” (“Animadversions on the Works oj 
Rabbi Zaraclya the Levite”). 

6. “ Hassagoth al Harrav Alphesi ” (“ Ani 
madversions on the Rabbi Alphesi”). 

7. “ Perush al Siphra,” The “ Siphte Jeshe- 
nim” attributes this commentary on “ Siphra” 
to Abraham ben Dior, and says it was 
printed with that work at Constantinople, in 
folio. This must be the commentary on 
“ Siphra ” noticed by Ilendrcich {Pandect. 
Brandcnhurg,\ which he calls the commentary 
of Abraham ben Atzor (*11W), which should 
no doubt have been written Ben Dior (")lR'*t). 
There is no end to the confusion among the 
writers who have treated of these two Ha- 
ravads. Hendreich has made out of then 
five different rabbis, whom he calls Abraham 
A ben Dahud, Abraham ben David of Pis- 
keara, Abraham ben David, author of the 
book of the “ Cabbala,” Abraham David, who 
wrote on the intercalation of the calendar, and 
Abraham ben Dior ben Diori. In the Bodleian 
catalogue, the book of Abraham KattanJ, on the 
tliirteen modes of interpreting the Law, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Abraham ben Dior; 
though in another part of the same catalogue it 
is attributed to the right author. R.Bezalel Ash- 
kenazi, in his commentary on the “ Bava Met- 
zia,” which he called “ Asiphath Zakenim,” has 
made great use of the writings of Abraham 
ben Dior the younger, and among the rest, of 
the controversy between Abraham and R. 
Zarachja the Levite, on the chapter of the 
Talmud called “ Shete Middoth” (“ The Two 
Measures”). R. Isaac Luria also praises this 
author, in his “ Shulchan Aruch.” (Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 22, 23. ; Wol- 
fius, Biblioth, Hcbr. i. 46—49. iii. 29, 30. iv. 7 60.; 
IjO Long, Biblioth. Sacra^ ii. 593. ; Buxtorfius, 
Be Abbreviat, Hebraic, p. ) 54. ; Juchasin, 
fol. 132. ; Hyde, Catal. Bodl.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM DISC A'SL ARP (DHiaK "1 ; 

^ rabbi, whose “ Sepher Ham- 
mesaarim ” (“ Book of Aliments ”) is among 
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the 4to. manuscripts of the library at Turin. 
It treats of foods and drinks, and their qua- 
lities ; also of herbs and their use in medicine, 
and other medical subjects. It concludes in 
this manner : “ Thus end the words of Master 
Abraham Discaslari. I, Solomon Algazigh, 
wrote the book, which I finished in the 
month Sheveth (January), A. m. 5122” (a. d. 
1362). (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iv. 760.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ELIAS COHEN, (”1 
}n:D pnnnN) “ tlie priest,” a rabbi 

who wrote ‘n^erush al Shelosheth-eser Mid- 
doth Vechulle” (“A Commentary on tlic 
Thirteen Modes of Explanation or Expo- 
sition of the Holy Scriptures”). It is a 
manuscript, in folio, in the Vatican library, 
on vellum. Of this author we have no other 
record. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb, 
i. 16.; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 32.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM ELIAS BEN NATHAN 
(}n3 |3 OmaN "a), of ‘*>6 family of 

Margalitha rabbi of the sy- 
nagogue of Nagd in Bohemia, at the 

end of the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. This Abraham 
Elias, together with Lieberman Eliezer ben 
Jiphtach, legate from the synagogue of 
Worms, composed the “ Tcphilloth Leckibotz 
Geliothenu ” (“ A Prayer for Deliverance 
from Exile ”), to be recited daily, which was 
printed at Amsterdam, a.m. 5464 (a. d. 1704), 
in 8 VO. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 21. iv. 
755. Vogt, Jetzlebende Konigreich Bdhmen, 
p.llO.) C. P.H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER {'n 
P DITISK)* called “ Haccohen,” the 
priest, a rabbi, wrote a book called “Ori 
Vejishi ” (“ My Light and my Salvation ”), 
which is a moral and ascetical work, divided 
into three treatisi's, in which he treats, 1. Of 
Penitence ; 2. Of Prayer ; 3. Of Almsgiving. 
It was printed at Berlin, A. m. 5474 (a. d. 
1714), in 4to. W’^olff, from whom we have this 
notice of his work, gives no further account of 
he author ; and as we find no notice of him in 
ny older writer, it is probable that he was 
contemporary with the publication of his 
work. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 21.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM ELIEZER BRUNSVI- 

:ensis nw’i'N omax -n). » 

lerman rabbi of the duchy of Brunswick, 
who lived early in the seventeenth century, 
and corrected the press for the rabbinical 
Bible of Buxtorf, printed at Basle ; on the re- 
verse of the title-page of which is a preface 
>y him, (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 21.) 

C. P H 

ABRAHAM BEN ELI MELEK *(”*i 
Ad P CDm3R)» ^ l^ved du- 

ring tne sixteenth century. He is the author 
of “ Leckute Shickchah upiah ” (“ Handfulls 
collected and preserved from Oblivion”), 
which title is a sentence of the Talmud. It 
1. 3 
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is a cabbalistical commentary on certain parts 
of the Talmud, to which is joined R. Joseph 
ben Ohfgim’s commentary on the ten Sephi- 
roth. It was printed at Ferrara, a. m. 5316 
(a. d. 1556). Plantavitius, in his “Bibli- 
otheca Rabbinica,” judging of this work 
CTidently not from the work itself, but from 
.a literal interpretation of the title, says, er- 
roneously, that it is a treatise on the portion 
of com which should be left in the fields to he 
gleaned by the poor, and that the author is 
not known. This work is included in the 
“ Index Expurgatorius ” of Hebrew books, 
and in the catalogue of the library at Leyden, 
in which the author is called R. Abraham ben 
Ladinchar Judah Alimelith. We have fol- 
lowed the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” as quoted by 
Wolff, who says the name of the author is 
given as above on the title-page j but at the 
foot of the preface he calls himself Abraham 
ben Judah Elimelek. His cabbalistical com- 
mentary occupies as far as page 20. ; then 
comes the work of R. Josepli ben Chajim, as 
far as p. 29. ; and the rest of the work is made 
up of various cabbalistical matters. ( Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Ilehr, i. 38. iii. 21.; Plantavitius, 
Biblhth. Babbin. 288.) C. P. II. 

ABRAHAM FERRA'R, or FARA'R 
(TIQ CDmSS ""1), a Portuguese rabbi and 
physician, who lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of an 
explanation of the 613 precepts of the Mosaic 
law, in the Portuguese language, the title of 
which work is as follows : — “ Declara^aon 
dos 613 Encomendan^as de nossa Sancta 
Ley, conforme a Exposisaon de nossos Sabios, 
rauy necessario ao Judaismo ; com a Taboada 
dellas segundo a Parasioth, e no fim estaon 
annexas as Destinscons das Penas, em (pie 
encorrem os Transgressores, e outras Curio- 
sidades. Impresso en Amsterdam em casa 
de Paulus Aereser de Ravesteyn, por in- 
dustria e despcsa de Abrah. Pharar, Judio 
do desterro de Portugall, a. m. 5387,” in 4to. 
(“ A Declaration of the 613 Commandments 
of our Holy Law, conformable to the Expo- 
sition of our Wise Men, very necessary to 
the Jewish Faith ; with the Table of them 
according to the Paragraphs ; and at the end 
are added the distinct Punishments incurred 
by Transgressors, and other curious matters. 
Printed in Amsterdam, in the house of Paul 
Aereser de Ravesteyn, by the labour and at 
the expense of Abrah. Pharar, a Jew of 
the foreign land of Portugal, a. m. 5387”) 
(a. D. 1627), in 4to. Barrios, in his “ Re- 
lacion de los Poetas Espanoles,” has written 
some verses in praise of this work : he also 
notices Abraham Farar, in his ** Triumpho 
del Govierao Popular J udaica,” (p. 27.) among 
the governors who, in the year a. m. 5399 
(a. d. 1639) governed the Spanish Jews. 
R. Manasse ben Israel Also, in his work, “ On 
Human Frailty, and on the Resurrection of 
the Dead,” commends these explanations of 
Abraham Farar, as does also Giistavus Pe- 
ir>o 


ringer, in the first chapter of his Latin 
translation of the book of the Talmud called 
“ Bicciirim ” (“ First-fruits ”). (Wolfius, Bi- 
blioth. Hebr. i. 98. iii. .59. iv. 769. ; Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth, Mag, Babb. i. 51.; Barrios, 
Relation de los Poetas Espanoles^ p. 53.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM DE FONSECA* 

n DnnaR), a Spanish rabbi, who 
during great part of the seventeenth century 
resid^ at Hamburg, where he filled the 
office of chief preacher (Pater Domus Ju- 
dicii) of the Spanish synagogue, and where 
he died, a. m. 5435 (a. d. 1675), on Thursday 
the 23rd day of the month Thammuz (27 th 
June), as appears from the inscription on his 
monument at Altona. He wrote “ Ene Abra- 
ham ” (“ The Eyes of Abraham ”), which is 
an index of all the texts of scripture which 
are explained in “Rabboth,” or the great rab- 
binical commentary on the Pentateuch, dis- 
posed in three columns, the first of which 
gives the verses of the Bible ; the second the 
pages of the “ Mattanoth Kehunah,” which is 
an exj)osition of the “ Rabboth ; ” and the third, 
the pages of the books of the “ Rabboth ” them- 
selves. According to the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” 
this book was printed at Amsterdam, a. sr. 
5327 (a. D. 1567), in 4to. ; but this is evi- 
dently an error, as the author (if the work be 
assigned to the right person, of which there 
seems to be no doubt,) could not have been 
born at the time, nor were the Jews at that 
time settled as a body in Amsterdam, much 
less had they established a printing-press 
there. Wolff, however, ^who had noticed 
this discrepancy in Rabbi Shabtai’s book, 
says that he inspected the work with a view 
to clear it up, and found that it was printed 
j "D i , e . A. M. 387, or 5387 (a. i>. 1627), 
by Daniel de Fonseca. There is also, as 
appears from the catalogue of Van de Wayen’s 
library, an edition of 1632, in 4to. Daniel 
Levi Barrios, in his life of Isaac Usiel, 
(p. 44.) mentions Abraham de Fonseca, who, 
he says, was first established at Gliickstadt, 
whence he removed to Hamburg. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 96. iii. 58.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM DE FONSE'CA 

H), a Jewish physician of Hamburg, 
in the beginning of the last century, whom 
Wolff supposes to have been a son or nephew 
of the R, Abraham de Fonseca, above men- 
tioned. He appears to have practised with 
great success, both among the Jews and 
Christians of Hamburg and the neighbour- 
hood. He is the author of “ Thesis Medica 
inauguralis de Peste ” (“ A Medical Thesis 
(for his degree) on the Plague”), printed at 
Leyden, a. d. 1712, in 4to. (Wolfius, Bib- 
Uoth. Hebr. iii. 58.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM GABRIEL (Onin^ 
7X'"iri3), a rabbi who lived about the end of 
the seventeenth century. His censura or 
licence appears in print prefixed to various 
Hebrew works published at that period ; 
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among the rest, to the “Sheeloth Uteshu- 
voth ” (“ Questions and Answers ”) of Rahbi 
Jom Tob Zahalon, printed at Venice, a. m. 
5454 (a.d. 1694). (Wolfius, BiblioOi, Hebr, 
iii. 24.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM GALANTE n 

^ Italian rabbi, a native of Rome, 
as lie himself teUs us, in the preface to his 
commentary on the Lamentations. He was 
the pupil of R. Moses Corduero, and lived 
and wrote in the sixteenth century : his works 
are — 1, “ Perush,” or a commentair on the 
book "Zohar” (“Splendour”), which book 
“Zohar” is a commentary on the five books 
of Moses, and is altogether cabbalistical, and 
full of the wildest imaginations. [Simkon 
BEN JocHAi.] This commentary has never 
been printed, but there is an abridgment of 
it by R. Abraham Azulai, called “Zohare 
Chamma ” (“ The Splendours of the Sun ”), 
printed at Venice, 5410 (a. d. 16.50). The 
“ Siphte Jeshenim ” treats this as an origi- 
nal work of R. Abr. Azulai ; but Bartolocci 
assures us that is merely an abridgment of the 
“ Perush ” of Abraham Galante, to whom the 
“ Siphte Jeshenim ” attributes another diffuse 
commentary on the book “ Zohar,” called, 
2. “ Jareach Jakar ” (“The Glorious Moon”) 
(Jb5, xxxi. 26.). This work is cited by R. 
Naphtali Hertz, in his work called “ Emeck 
Hammelek,” who says that he saw this book 
in the press. 3. “ Kol Bokim ” (“ The Voice 
of the Weepers”) (Jbft, xxx. 31.), also called 
“ Kinoth Meharim ” (“ The Lamentations of 
the Hidden Ones ”), which is a cabbalistical 
commentary on the book of Lamentations, 
compiled from the “ Zohar,” “ Tikkunim,” and 
the book “Or Jekaroth” (“The Glorious 
Light ’*) : it was printed at Prague, with the 
Hebrew text in the square letter with points, 
by Moses ben Joseph Batzler, a. m. 5381 
(a. d. 1621), in 4to. ; and with additions by 
R. Joel ben Schaeb ; at Venice, by Jo. de 
Gara, a. m. 5349 (a. d. 1589), in 4to. (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 36. iii. 24. ; Bar- 
tploccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rabh. i. 17.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM G ARMIZ A. (CDmil« "S 
nt'DIJ). [Abraham Simeon bar Judah.] 
ABRAHAM GEDALIA. (D.TIDK 

[Abraham ben Samuel Gedalia.] 
ABRAHAM GOMBINA. (Dm3« 
ni'DDIJ). [Abraham Abli.] 

ABRAHAM GOMEZ ARAUSCHO 
(IKIKIK V»;i On-IIR), a Jewish writer, a 
native of Spain, who is mentioned by Barrios 
in his account of the Spanish poets. (Barrios, 
Relacion de los Poetas Espaholes, p. 60 . ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 25 .) C. P. H, 
ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE PRADO 
n VD:i DmnK), a Spanish Jew, who 
wrote one of the many Spanish poems in 
memory of Abraham Nunez Bernal, who 
was burnt alive by the Inquisition in Spain, 
and whom the Jews honour as a martyr. It 
is in the “ Collection of Eulogies ” on him. 
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[Jacob Bernal.] Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
ui* 25.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE SILVEIRA 
Portuguese 

Jew, wholn Barrios, in his account of the 
Spanish poets, praises for his poetical genius. 
Wolff says he saw cited in some catalogue of 
Spanish and Portuguese works, a volume of 
sermons, in 8vo., by this author ; but he does 
not say when or where printed (Barrios, 
Relacion de los Poetas JSspahoU^ p. 60. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth. H^. iii. 25.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM GRATE ('IDKIi Dn"a«n), 
a Jewish rabbi, a native of Prague in Bo- 
hemia, the son of Mendel Grat^, who was 
living at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. He wrote a book called “ Beer Abra- 
ham” (Abraham’s Well ”) (Gen. xxi. 30.). 
It is a commentary on the “ Haggada Shel 
Pesach ” (“ The Annunciation, or Mystical 
Exposition of the Passover ”), and was printed, 
with the text belonging to it, at Sulzbach, 
A. M. 5468 (a. d. ] 708), in 4to. by Aaron 
ben Uric Lipman. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii. 25.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM HAIJECHINI (DmaS n 
'^'nh"l), a Constantinopolitan rabbi of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote a book of 
prayers and meditations called “ Hod Mal- 
cuth ” (“ The Glory of the Kingdom ”) (1 
Chronic, xxix. 25.), which was printed at 
Constantinople, a. m. 5415 (a. d. 1655), in 4to. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 30.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM HEIDA(«T'n DH-iaR ”"1), 
a Jewish printer and rabbi, of Prague in 
Bohemia, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. He published the work of R, 
Ephraim ben Aaron called “ Oleloth Ephraim ” 
(“ The Gleaning of the Grapes of Ephraim ”) 
(Judges, viii. 2.), at Prague, a. m. 5379 (a. d. 
1619), in folio, with the notes of the author, 
which he collected from the manuscripts 
left by him. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 30.) 

C P u 

ABRAHAM HORWITZ THE LeViTE 
Olbn y'nin OmnN a rabbi, the son of 
Shabtai, or Shabbatai, Schaphtel, who is also 
called Abraham Shaphtalith. He appears to 
have lived early in the sixteenth century. 
He wrote a work in two parts, the first part of 
which is called “ Bircath Abraham ” (“ Abra- 
ham’s Covenant”) (Gen. xiv. 13.), in which 
he treats of the penances to be performed for 
all kinds of sins, also of confession, and the 
prayers to be offered up. The other part is 
called “ Chesed le Abraham ” (“ Favour or 
Grace to Abraham”) (Gen. xxiv. 12.), which 
is an ample commentary on the eight 
chapters of Maimonides on the book “ Pirke 
Aboth,” or “Chapters of the Fathers,” [Na- 
than Babylonius,] which is incorporated 
with the Talmud. It was printed at Cracow, a.m. 
5362 (a. d. 1602), in fol., by Isaac ben Aaron, 
andat Lublin in Poland, a. m. 5376 (a. d. 1616). 
Wolff mentions an edition, printed at Lublin, 
without date, in folio, by Kalonymus ben 
4 
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Mordecai Japhc, 'which he saw in Oppen- 
hcimer’s library, in which the com men ary 
of Maimonides on the “ Pirke Aboth ” occupied 
the centre of the page, and was surrounded 
by the commentary of the author. This 
commentary, originally printed with the title 
of “ Chcsed le Abraham,” is also in the latest 
editions of the Talmud, printed at Amster- 
dam and Frankfort on the Main, a. D. 1720; it 
will be found after the book “ Avoda Sara.” Bar- 
tolocci, oirthe authority of Plantavitius, calls 
the “ Chesed Ic Abraham ” a book of sermons 
(liber concionum), which he gives as ano- 
nymous. 2. “Jesh Nochelen” (“They are* 
Heirs”), which are the first words of the 
book “ Bava Bathra,” of the order Nezikin of 
tlie Talmud. It consists of a testamentary 
valediction, in which he instructs his sons 
liow to pass their lives respectably and 
piously; interspersed with moral doctrines; to 
which are added notes by the author’s son, 
Jesha^a (Isaiah) Horwitz ; it waa printed at 
Prague, a. m. 6375 (a. d. 1615), in 4to., and 
at Amsterdam by Immanual Athias, a. m. 
5461 (a. d. 1701), in 4to. ; to which latter 
edition is added a similar testament by the 
grandson of the autlior, who is called Shaphtel 
ben Jeshaija. The “ Siphte Jeshenim ” also 
attributes to this author, 3. “ Emeck Beraca ” 
(“ The Valley of Blessing”) (2 Chronicles, xx. 
26,), which contains new observations on the 
office for blessing things made use of for the 
sustenance of life, with notes by his son, 
Jeshaija Horwitz, printed at Cracow, a. m. 
5371 (a. D. 1611), 4to., by Isaac ben Aaron 
Prostitz. (Wolfius, JBiblioth. Ilehr. i. 50. 
iii. 30. iv. 7G0. ; Bartoloccius, Bihliolh. Mag. 
Itabb. ii. 850.) C. P, H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (p 
pnV'), a rabbi, who is called Aleph Massaron 
C|fc<“1Dp t]?N)> ’which Wolff interprets, on the 
authority of Unger, “ Vir insignis Massa- 
ranensis,” by which we may understand that 
he was a native of Masserano in Piedmont, or 
of Mazzara in Sicily. He liv’ed during the 
early part of the seventeenth century, or the 
latter part of the sixteenth, and wrote a work 
called “ Hagaluth Vehaphdoth” (“ Captivity 
and Deliverance ”), which gives an account of 
all the wars, banishments, and trouble.s which 
had happened to the synagogue of the Jews 
of Mantua down to his own time ; from which 
we may infer that he was himself of that 
synagogue. It was printed at Venice, a. m. 
5394 (A. D. 1634), in 8vo. (Wolfius, 

Hebr. i. 6. iii. 39.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC AVERBACH 
pnv' p -i), a rabbi of 

Miinster in Westphalia, who lived during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
wrote a “ Selichoth,” or Jewish prayer-book, 
with a commentary on, it, which was printed 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 6437 (a. d. 1677), in 4to., 
by Joseph Athias. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii. 40.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC CASTRO ('1 
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nt^K’Np pnv' p CrjnnnN), a rabbi, the ^and- 
son of It. Jacob Castro, A\ho w'as living in the 
early part of the last century. He edited his 
grandfather’s book, called “ Or La-hem,” in 
which edition he inserted some specimens of 
a work on divorce, which he had discovered 
among the manuscripts of the author. It 
was printed at Constantinople, a. m. 5478 
(a. I). 1718), in 4to. Wolff is of opinion that 
the Abraham Jitzchaki, whose censura or 
imprimatur appears in front of the work of 
R. Joseph ben Sason, called “ Bene Jacob” 
(“ The Sons of Jacob”), which was printed 
at Constantinople, a. m. .5474 (a. n. 1714), in 
folio, and who is therein called Abraham 
Jitzchaki, president of the court of Jerusalem, 
“ pneses curiae Ilierosolymitanae,” is the same 
person as Abraham ben Isaac Castro. His 
censura is also attached to a book called 
“ Peri Chodesh” (“ The Holy Fruit”), printed 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 5466 (a. i>. 1706), in 
folio. He wrote various tracts in favour of 
R. Nehemiah Chija Chaijon, who was treated 
M a heretic among the Jews, as may be seen 
in the work of R. Mosis Chagis, called 
“ Shibber Poshaim,” who there refers to 
them among the epistles of various Hebrew 
writers, and wherein he is called “ Rabbinus 
Hierosolymitanns,” whence we may conjec- 
ture that at some period of his life he had 
exercised the rabbinical dignity in Jerusalem. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 40, 41.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC CHAJUT, or 
CHIJUT (nvn pnv' p OnnnR "n), a rabbi 
who w rote a book called “ Holek Tamim ” 
(“Walking perfect, or uprightly”) {Psalm 
xy. 2.), in which he gives various expo- 
sitions of the precepts of the I>aw, in tlieiv 
literal, allegorical, mystical, and prophetical 
sense, collected from various cabhalistical 
works, according to Panics (D"TID), 

“ Paradise,” which is a cabhalistical word 
formed by the cabbalistic “ Notaricon,” 
from the initials of four other words, — 

“ Pheshat ” (tDtJ^a), “ he drew,” “ Ramaz ” 
(TD")), “ he hinted,” “ Dejash” (K^^), “ the 
treading out,” as of grain, on the threshing 
floor, and “ Sur ” C^ID), “ a departure or 
transfer by which four -words the Jews are 
accustomed to mark the different senses in 
which the Scriptures may be taken ; the first 
signifying the literal, and the other three the al- 
legorical, mystical, and proplietical meanings. 
This is the account of this work given by 
Wolff and the “ Siphte Jeshenim.” Hot- 
tinger merely says it is a commentary on 
I..eviticus. It was printed at Cracow, a. m. 
5394 (A. D. 1634), in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 62. ; Hottingerus, Thesaurus Philo- 
logicus, p. 253.) C. P, H 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC ESO'BI ( 'S 
'31TX pnV' p C3ni3fe<), an Oriental rabbi, 
was living during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He edited the work of R. 
Joseph ben Elias, called “ Ajin Joseph ” 

(“ The Eye or Fountain of Joseph ”), which 
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was printed at Smyrna, a. m. 5446 (a.d. 1686), 
as appears from his preface to that work. 
(Wolfius, Jithlioth. Hebr, iii. 40.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF GRAN- 
ADA (flDnDpn^' pDmaX), a Spanish 
rabbi, who wrote “ Sepher Haberith ” (“ The 
Book of tlu* Covenant ”), a cabbalistical work, 
which is cited among the list of cabbalistical 
books printed at the end of the Mantuan edition 
of the Jetzirah, a. m. 5322 (a.d. 1562), in 4to. 
This is most probably the same work as the 
“ Berith llamenuchah,” (Covenant of Rest”), 
which, according to the “ Siphte Jeshenim,’’ 
is by an author of the same name, and was 
printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 5408 (a. d. 1048), 
in 4to., by Mordecai Ben Samuel, with the 
“ Jonath Elam ” (“ Dove of the Wilderness”) 
of R. Menachem Asaria. This work, “ Berith 
Hammenuchah,” is mentioned by R. Moses 
Botril under the title of “ Sepher Berith,” in 
his commentary on the “ Jetzirah.” It is also 
cited by R, Isaac Luria in ** Shalshan Aruch ” 
by the title “ Berith Hammenuchah,” whence 
he calls the author Chacam Hagadol, ** the 
greatly wise ; ” and in another of his works 
he says it is full of the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. It is said to be a work of great 
antiquity, written before the times of Roshbi 
('^6?*^) R. Simeon ben Jochai, the reputed 
author of the book Zohar j in which case 
this Abraham ben Isaac must have lived 
2 is early as the first century after Christ. 
There is a manuscript of this curious work 
among the 4to. manuscripts of Oppenheimer’s 
library. (Wolfius, Bihliolh. Hebr, i. 64. iii. 
42. iv. 764.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN R. ISAAC BAR R. 
JUDAH- BEN R. SAMUEL SHALOM 
p -in "-i p Dmn« "d 

^ Spanish rabbi, a native of 
Catalonia, who lived and wrote during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and died, 
according to the “ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” 
and the “ Tzcmach David ” of R. David Ganz, 
A.M. 5252 (a.d. 1492), the memorable year of 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. The 
work which has rendered his name celebrated 
among the Jews is called “ Naveh Shalom” 
(‘* The Habitation of Peace”) {Isa. xxxii. 

1 8 .), in which the author professes that it is 
his intention to demonstrate the harmony of 
heavenly things with those which are earthly, 
and to treat on the nature of botli. It is 
both a theological and philosophical w^ork, 
which, as Bartolocci acknowledges, displays 
great erudition, for he says it embraces almost 
all the sciences, natural and metaphysical, 
and all learning, both profane and sacred; 
but the various subjects are treated without 
much order. It is divided into thirteen ma- 
amarim, or treatises, in which he treats of 
the world, and its creation, especially refuting 

* The Jews call Granada “ Riramon ” (p^3"1), which 
ii\ Hebrew means a pomegranate. Thus Pcrizol, in the 
Iggereth Orchoth Olam ” (“ Epistle on the Paths of 
the World”), (p. 20.) says, Ihmmon of Spain is in the 
kingdom of Granada. 
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the doctrine of its existence from eternity; 
on God ; the divine Law ; on the particular 
providence of God ; on man’s free will ; on 
election ; on the spiritual world ; on the cab- 
balistic doctrine, and its foundation ; on the 
Prophets, and the excellent gifts of prophecy 
on the prqsperity of man, and human happi- 
ness ; on the Mosaic Law, and its sacrifices 
and offerings ; on the rational soul, and its 
state when separated from the body ; and on 
the reassumption of the body at tKe general 
resurrection. He then treats on rhetoric, and 
other matters connected with philosophy and 
^holastic learning, and concludes his work 
with a physiological discourse on the form- 
ation of man, in which he commences with 
the human embry o in the w'omb of its mother. 
This work was printed at Venice by Jo, de 
Gara, A.m. .5335 (a.d. 157.5), in 4to. ; Plan- 
tavitius, by an evident misprint, has it 5365 
(a.d. 1605 ). At the end of the work, besides 
the usual index, there is an index of all the 
texts of Scripture which are cited and ex- 
plained in the work. Wolff says that he saw 
in the libraries both of Jo. Frid. Winckler 
and of Oppenheimer, an edition of this 
work, printed at Constantinople, a.m. 5298 
(a.d. 1638), in 4to. (by Eliezer ben Gerson 
Soncinatns), with a preface by R. Moses Al- 
mosninus, after which came an index of all 
the authors, Jewish, Christian, and Heathen, 
who are cited in the book, Andr. Masius, in 
his index of Jewish writers subjoined to his 
commentary on Joshua, calls the “ Naveh 
Shalom” a work of great and multifarious 
learning, which treats of nearly every subject 
on which the Jews arc accustomed to hold 
disputations. The “ Naveh Shalom ” is also 
highly commended by R. Immanuel Aboab, 
in his “ Nomologia,” p. 311. Bartolocci, in 
the appendix to his “ Biblioth. Rabb.” vol. i., 
under “ Abraham Shalom,” says that this 
rabbi sent a question, “ Sheolah,” to R, 
Nissiin bar Reuben, of Gerona, concerning 
the rite of excommunication, and the legal 
cases which may arise out of it, and therein 
he cites the case of a Jew of Perpignan 
who had excommunicated himself in the 
Balearic Islands, where he was a public 
officer of the Synagogue (“^1;^^ “ Shc- 

liach Tzibbor,” which Bartolocci translates 

Puhlicus Hebdomadarius.” This “ Sheo- 
lah” is among the Urhini manuscripts in 
the Vatican library, and is partly on paper 
and partly on vellum ; there is every rea- 
son to suppose that it is by Abraham Isaac 
ben Shalom, as R. Nissim of Gerona was 
his contemporary. There was also in the 
library of Colbert a manuscript “ Com- 
mentary on the Physics of Al-ghazzali,” by 
R. Abraham Shalom, which is most likelv by 
the same author. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hear, i, 
64, 65. ; iii. 42. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Rabb. i. 31. 738. ; Plantavitius, Rabb. 

No. 442.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC LANIA'DO 
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pnv* p OmSN an Italian 
rabbi, the grandson of R. Samuel Laniado. 
He lived and wrote in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. During the latter part 
of the sixteenth century he appears to have 
travelled in Syria and Palestine ; for in the 
preface to his work, called “ Magen Abra- 
ham,’* he says that he studied under R. 
Joseph Karo, at Sapheth in Galilee, whence 
he travelled into Cmle-Syria (Aram tzobah), 
and thencb came to V enice. His works are — 
1. “ Magen Abraham ” (“ The Shield of 
Abraham ”) (Cren. xi. 1.), which treats of t]^ 
various mysteries of the Mosaic Law, of ci^ 
cumcision, marriage, alms, confession of sins, 
repentance, and mourning for the dead ; the 
whole consists of seventeen treatises, in the 
manner of discourses or sermons. It was 
printed at Venice by Daniel Zanctti, A. M. 
5363 (a. d. 1603), in 4to. This work is very 
highly esteemed by the Jews. 2. “ Neckud- 
doth Hackescph ” (“ Studs of Silver ”) {Song 
o/* iSongrs, i. 11.), which is a commentary on 
&e Song of Songs, commonly attributed to 
Solomon ; it was printed at Venice by Pietro 
and Laurenzo Bragadini, a. m. 5379 (a. d. 
1619), in 4to., under the editorship of Moses 
ben Samuel Laniado, who wrote the pre- 
face. It contains, besides the biblical text of 
Solomon’s Song, with points, the commentary 
of the author, Abraham Laniado, the com- 
mentary of Rashi, the Targum, and a Spanish 
translation by the editor, which is printed in 
the Hebrew character, the title of which runs 
thus ; “ Cantares y levaures que dicho She- 
lomo el Propheta Rey de Israel con Spirito 
de Prophesia, delante el Senor de todo el 
mundo Jehovah.” In the author’s own pre- 
face to the commentary, he says that he has 
written commentaries on the rest of the 
Megilloth ; that is, on Esther, Ruth, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Lamentations, and on the 
Pentateuch ; and that it was his intention first 
to publish the Megilloth alone, then to pro- 
ceed with the Haphtaroth ; that is, the lessons 
read from the prophetical books on the Sab- 
bath, after those portions of the Mosaic Law 
to which they chiefly refer ; and, lastly, with 
the books of the Psalms, Job, and DanieL 
Besides these works of his own, he edited the 
“ Keli Jackar ” (“ Precious Vase ”) of his 
grandfather, R. Samuel Laniado, in the pre- 
face to which he also refers to his residence 
in the Holy Land. Plantavitius rather incor- 
rectly calls the “ Magen Abraham ” of this 
author a super-commentary on some books 
of the Talmud, because portions of the Tal- 
mud, with the commentary annexed, are fre- 
quently quoted in the work. Hyde, iif the 
Bodleian Catalogue, appears to have fallen 
into the same error ; but this may^ have 
arisen from the Bodleian copy being imper- 
fect. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hehr, i. 63. iii. 40. ; 
Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Babb, i. 31. ; 
Plantavitius, Biblioth, Bab, 321. ; Hyde, Cat, 
Lib, Impress, Bodleian.^ C. P. H. 
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ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF MONT 
PELLiER (TVD pnv' ]2 'n 

a rabbi of the celebrated synagogue 
of Montpellier in France, in which he held the 
office of president or arch- rabbi (pater domus 
judicii). He was father-in-law to Haravad ; 
that is, Abraham ben Dior the younger ; and 
he therefore lived in the twelfth century. 
He wrote “ Sepher Haeshcol (“ The Book 
of the Cluster of Grapes ”), which, according 
to the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” is an exposition of 
the Jewish rites and institutions. Hottingejr 
also calls it “ Liber Ritualis.” But Bartolocci 
calls it a cabbalistical work, and refers to 
the “ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” the author of 
which, however, only cites the “ Shaare 
Tzion ” (Gates of Zion”), [Isaac dk Lattes] 
as his authority, without naming the subject 
of the work. . But the author of the “ Shal- 
shelleth” adds, on the authority of R. 
Shem Tob (Sepher Ilaemunoth), who 
received it from tradition, that this Abraham 
was a great cabbalist, and that Elias had 
sometimes appeared in his school ; an honour 
which the Jews are fond of attributing to 
those whom they consider as having been 
eminently wise and happy in the favour of 
the Almighty. This, adds R. Gedalia, is 
what Haravad alludes to in his animad- 
versions on Maimonides on the book “ Succa” 
of the Talmud, which treats of the Tabernacle, 
wherein he says, “ And now the Holy Spirit 
(Ruach Hackadosb) shone in our colleges for 
many years.” Father Bartolocci is sadly 
scandalized at this passage, and takes great 
pains to prove it to be* a fable, the mere 
offspring of Jewish vanity. (Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth, Mag. Babb, i. 32. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 63. ; R. Shabtai, Shalshelleth Hakkab- 
bala^ p. 50.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC ZAHALON, 
orTZAHALON OniaR""))' 

a Spanish rabbi, whom Bartolocci calls a 
Spaniard by descent, but a native of Sapheth in 
Galilee (natione Hispanus, patria ex Sapheth 
Galileea) : by abbreviation he is called Ravitz 
(}^'”DR’l). He lived in the sixteenth century, 
and Bartolocci remarks that the family of 
Zahalon was among the most distinguished 
of the Jewish exiles from Spain, and that a 
branch was settled in Rome, where they held 
no mean station among their countrymen, 
and that they had always produced learned 
men (but he adds, ** if such can exist among 
Jews”), and he cites Jacob Zahalon as a living 
instance. He then goes on to say, that Abra- 
ham ben Isaac Z^alon was an excellent 
jurisconsult, or interpreter of the law, as well 
as a celebrated astronomer, and no mean poet, 
as may be seen from his verses prefixed to 
his works. His works are, 1. “ Jeshua Elohim” 
(“ The Salvation of God ”) {Psalm 1. 23.), 
which is a threefold commentary on the book 
of Esther, literal, allegorical, and moral, 
chiefly compiled from the ancient rabbis, 
and which Bartolocci calls a curious work : 
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it was printed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, 
A. M. 5355 (a.d. 1595), in 4to. 2. “ Marphe 
Lenephesh” (“ Healing the Soul”) {Prov. xvi. 
24,), in which he points out the medicine 
for the soul by penitence and conversion to 
righteousness : it was printed also at Venice, 
A. M. 5355 (a. d. 1595), in 4to. It is an ex- 
planation of the penitential canons of R. Isaac 
Luria, with additions ; which is probably 
the reason why the Bodleian Catalogue gives 
the name of the author as which 

WolfiF interprets (no doubt rightly) R. Isaac 
Luria. 3. “ Jad Charutzim” (“ The Hand 
of the Diligent”) (^Prov, xx, 4. and xii. 34.), 
in which he gives instructions for making 
calendars or almanacs to suit the Hebrew, 
Christian, and Mohammedan seras : he also 
treats of the entrance of the sun into the 
four cardinal points from a. m. 5354 (a. n. 
1594) to A. M. 5381 (a. d. 1621), and also the 
oppositions and conjunctions of the planets 
with the sun from a. m. 5356 (a. d. 1596) to 
A. M. 5365 (a. d. 1605), with a calendar 
from A. M. 5282 (a. d. 1522) to A. m. 5295 
(a. d. 1535). It was printed at Venice the 
same year with his other works, in 4to. 
Wolff says that he saw a manuscript copy of 
the ** Marphe Lenephesh” of this author in 
Oppenheimer’s library, where it was stated 
to contain precepts of penitence from R. Isaac 
Luria and other cabbalistical writers ; it was 
bound up with the “ Gale Rezia ” (“ Revealer 
of secret Things”), a very ancient work, 
the author of which is doubtful. Botli Bux- 
torff and Hottinger incorrectly call Abraham 
Zahalon, Abraham Zabulon. (Wolfius, Bid- 
Hath, Flebr. i. 63, 64. iii. 41. ; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 33.) C. P. H, 

ABRAHAM BAR ISAAC ZEMACH 
or TZEMACH THE LEVITE (Dnna« 

® Jewish rabbi, who is 
also called Kophe (tOH), the Physician. 
He wrote “ Perush al Shir Hasshirim ” (“ A 
Commentary on the Song of Songs ”), which 
is among the Urbini manuscripts in the Va- 
tican library. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. i. 33. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 64.) 

V. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAIAH (JESHAI- 
JAH) HORwiTZ (HW' p Dnias n 
y'lmrt), a Polish rabbi, a native of Posen 
(Posna), grandson of R. Isaiah ben Abraham 
Horwitz the Levite. lie was living in the 
early part of the last century, and edited the 
work called “Shaar Hashamajim” (“The 
Gate of Heaven”) of his grandfather, R. 
Isaiah, above mentioned, which is a com- 
mentar3r on the Selichoth, or Jewish prayer- 
book ; it was printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 
5477 (a. d. 1717), in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. iii. 42.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM BAR ISMAEL (Dm^K 

*13), a rabbi, who is called by some , 
writers a disciple of Harishba (K"3"fi5nn) 
R. Solomon ben Addereth, and by others a 
disciple of Harosh (ty^R'^H) Rabbenu Asher; 
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he must, therefore, have lived during the 
thirteenth century. According to Bartolocci, 
he is the author of “ Haaguddah” (“ The 
Bundle or Collection”), that is, of sermons 
on various subjects, printed at Cracow ; 
but he gives neither the year of publication 
nor the size of the work. R. Abraham 
Zacuth, in the book “ Juchasin,” mentions a 
R. Abraham ben Ismael (^y)0DK)» 
a disciple of Rabbenu Asher, was living 
A. M. 5064 (a. d. 1304), and was the author 
of a book called “ Adam Vachava Umish- 
arim” (“ Adam and Eve and Righteous- 
ness”). We agree with Wolff that this is 
most probably the same Abraham Ismael. 
As regards the discrepancy in the spelling of 
the two names, which are both Ismael, Bar- 
tolocci is of opinion that the latter, as given 
in the ^‘Juchasin,” was probably the vulgar 
or popular orthography of the period. (Bar- 
toloccius, BiblM. Mag. Babb. i. 33, 34. $ 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 65. ; Juchasin^ 
p. 133.) C. P.H. 

ABRAHAM ISRAEL PILZARO or 
PIZARRO (nKt^B Dn^pH n). “ 

Portuguese Jew, who was living in Amster- 
dam some time during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote “ Discursos 
y Exposiciones Sopra la Verga de Jeuda, 
Vaticinio del insigne Patriarca Jacob” {Gen, 
xlix. 10.), (“ Discourses and Expositions on 
the Sceptre of Judah, the Prophecy of the 
illustrious Patriarch Jacob”). Basnage, in his 
“ History of the Jews,” vol. ix., quotes very 
copiously from the little book, which, he says, 
he met with in manuscript in the library 
of Sarrasin. In the “ Bibliotheca Sarra- 
siana” it is cited as a quarto manuscript, and 
said to be very cleverly written : the author 
is called R. Abraham Israel Bizaro. He is 
probably the same Abraham Israel whom 
Barrios numbers among his Jewish poets. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 42. ; Le Long, 
Biblioth. SacrOy ii. 594. ; Barrios, Bclac. de 
los Poetas Espaholesy p. 39.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ISRAEL PEREIRA ("1 
^ Spanish rabbi of 
the synagogue of Amsterdam, who lived 
during the middle and latt#*r part of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of a 
work in the Spanish language called “ Espejo 
della Vanidad del Mundo” (“ The Mirror of 
the Vanity of the World”), which was printed 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 5431 (a. n. 1671), in 4to. 
He wrote another work, also in Spanish, 
called “ La Certeza del Camino ” (“ The 
Sureness of the Way”), printed at the same 
place, A. M. 5426 (a. d. 1666), in 4to. : it is 
divided into twelve treatises ; of which, I. 
treats of the Divine assistance and providence; 
II. of the vanity of the world and human 
misery ; III. incites to the love and fear of 
God ; IV. of the pursuit of virtue ; and the 
others follow out the subject with various 
directions and incitements to a holy life, as 
he sure and safe road to happiness here and 
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hereafter. They also hold out as induce- 
ments the rewards promised to virtue^ and 
the punishments denounced against vice, 
both in this world and the next. Wolff calls 
it an excellent moral work, argumentatively 
and elegantly written. (Wolfius, BihliotL 
Hebr. i. 99. iii. 69, 60.) C. P. H 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (P 

a Jewish writer, who was living at 
Amsterdam in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, where he published a map of Palestine, 
in which the names of the cities are all printed 
in Hebrew. Theod. Hasseus, in a letter to 
Wolff, says (though on doubtful authority), 
that this Abraham was originally a Christian 
minister, in the palatinate of the Rhine, or 
somewhere on the banks of that river, who 
had fallen away to Judaism. Besides this 
map of Palestine, he published a Perpetual 
Calendar, Christiano- Judaic, for 130 years, 
printed from a large copper-plate, as well as 
several other engravings of a mystical and 
enigmatical kind, which are explained by 
Hardt {^Mnigmata Judcborum Beligiosis- 
simay p. 2.) On the Perpetual Calendar, he 
calls himself Abram Jacob. This calendar 
is printed and reviewed by A. A. CnoUen, 
ill the “ Unschuldige Nachrichten,” an. 
1714, p. 447. (Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hehr,\\\, 
.19. iv. 763.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB DE BOTON 
(pnsn n npy' p Dn-llR ‘H), a rabbi, who 
was the contemporary of R. Aaron ben Cha- 
jim ben Abraham and R. Immanuel Aboab. 
He lived in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. In the “ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth” 
(“ Questions and Answers ”) of R. Aaron 
ben Chajim ben Abraham (Part. i. p. 110.), 
the approbation of Abraham ben Jacob ap- 
pears to one of the answers, (Wolfius, Bih- 
lioth. Hebr. iii. 39 — 73.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JACOB OF CORDOVA 
(RnnilpD npV' OnnaR), a Spanish Jew, 
who published the Hebrew Pentateuch at 
Amsterdam, a. m. 5461 (a, d. 1701), 12mo. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 62.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB MOSIIE 
(nCTD 2PV'> ]n 'n), sumamed Haeljon 

(p!?yn), “ The Lofty, or Exalted,” a rabbi of 
Glogau in Bohemia, was living at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and wrote the pre- 
face to his father’s commentary on “ Rabboth,” 
which “ Rabboth” is the great commentary on 
the Pentateuch, and is of the highest authority 
among the Jews. The commentary of Jacob 
Moses, here mentioned, called “ Jede Moshe,” 
(“ The Hands of Moses ”), was printed with 
the “ Rabboth,” at Frankfort on the Oder, 
A. M. 5471 (a. D. 1711), in folio. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 39.) . * C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JAGEL (P^' CDiTinR 'H). 
[Abraham ben Chanania Jaoel.] 

ABRAHAM BEN JAISH (OmiR 
p), a rabbi of Constantinople, who was 
famous, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
for his legal acuteness and learning. In the 
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“ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth ” (“ Questions and 
Answers”) of R. Elias Orientalis, are various 
notes by this rabbi, confirming some of the 
answers and opposing others, to which he 
offers solutions of his own. There is another 
celebrated answer of his to a question, in the 
“ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth ” of R. Joseph Karo, 
printed at Thessalonica, A. M. 5358 (a. d. 1 598), 
fol. There are also some of his answers in the 
“Questions and Answers” of R. Joseph 
Tranensis (de Trano) printed at Constanti- 
nople, A. M. 5401 (a. d. 1641), fob (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 39.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR.JECHIEL COHEN 
PORTO tn^ “13 Dn“l3R ”3), 

a rabbi of the race of the priesthood, as is 
always to be inferred from the word Cohen 
being added to the name, and probably a na- 
tive of Fiirth, near Nurnberg, in Germany, 
a town celebrated for its synagogues and 
Jewish college (at least Wolff is inclined so 
to translate Porto “ Furthensis ”). He was 
living at the end of the sixteenth century, as 
we gather from his having corrected the 
press for the book called “ Minchah Belulah ” 
of R. Abraham Menachem Porto, as appears 
from his notice to the reader at the end ; the 
book was printed at Verona, a. d . 1594, in 4to. 
He wrote “ Cliavvoth Jair” (“ The Towns 
of Jair ”) {Josh. xiii. 30.), which contains a 
cabbalistical explanation of various words, 
more especially by three different ways, 
namely, Notarikon, Gematria, and Rashc 
Theboth*, the letters being transposed in 
various ways. It wns printed at Venice, A. m. 
5388 (a. i>. 1628), in 4to.*, by Aloys and Bra- 
gadini. The censura or imprimatur of the 
licensing rabbis, however, is dated a. m. 5389. 
which has caused the “ Siphte Jeshenim ” 
to give this latter as the date of publication. 
With the work is printed “ Iggereth,” or an 
epistle to R. Samuel Chajim Basan, of Ve- 
rona, who was his preceptor ; it may be con- 
sidered as a dedicatory epistle, though given 
by Bartolocci as another work. In the preface 
the author enters into some particulars of his 
life, and promises other works to the public, 
which he thus enumerates : “ Gath Rimmon ” 
(“ The Pomegranate Press ”), a poetical work ; 
** Shemeth Abraham ” (“ The Sun of Abra- 
ham ”), a commentary on the Law j and 

* Notarikon, Gematria, and Rashc Theboth, are 
three principal parts of the " Cabbala.” By Notarikon 
cabbalistic words arc interpreted, by re- 
solving the word into as many words as it contains 
letters, of which each must constitute the initial 
letter of a word and the whole result in a perfect 
sentence. Gematria (RHIDD'J) is an interpreta- 
tion of a word or sentence, according to the nu- 
merical value of the letters, by adopting other letters 
of the s.'imc value. Thus II. Kimcni makes the word 
Tzemach {HDV). ” a germ, or seed,” to be equivalent 
to Menachem (C3n3D). “ the comforter,” one of the 
names attribute to the Messiah, because from the 
letters of each of these words, arithmetically considered, 
results the number 138. Rashe Theboth, is when a 
sentence is cabbalistical ly interpreted by the use of the 
Initial letters only of the word, and it is, therefore, the 
opposite of the Notarikon. The usual rabbinical abbre- 
viations arealsocalled Rashe Theboth 'K'RD 

or which mcenns the *' heads of words.” 
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“ Chasde David ” (*‘ The Grace of David ”). 
which was to be a commentary on the Psalms. 
Calmet, in his supplement to the “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,” at the end of his dictionary, has con- 
verted the name of this author into Abraham 
Jechiel de Porto. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth, 
Mag, Babb, i. 29, 30. ; Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. 
i. 62. iv. 763. ; Le Long, Biblioth, SacrUf ii. 
594. } Calmet, Diet. BibL iv. Suppl. p. 23.) 

O. P H. 

ABRAHAM JITZCHAKI (Onnati 
'pn V'). [Abraham ben Isaac Castro.] ' 

ABRAHAM BAR JOEL THE LEVITE 
('iVn 13 Dn-|3K "■)). a rabbi -who lived 
at an early period, certainly before the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. All we 
learn of him is, that he is among the nine enu- 
merated by Bartolocci, of those learned rabbis 
and scribes, or jurisconsults, from whose 
works the book called “ Mordecai ” was com- 
piled. [Mordecai Ashkenazi.] (Bartoloc- 
cius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. iv. 47.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR JOM TOR 
HID DV HH), a native of Tudela in Navarre. 
He wrote a commentary on the “ Tosephoth,” 
or additions to the Talmud, which are called 
« Tosephe llar-osh” (CJ'K "lU), » The Head;” 
that is, “ The additions of Harav Rabbenu 
Asher, our Lord or Master Rabbi Asher,” 
who was a great talmudic doctor, and is often 
cited as above in the various commentaries to 
the Talmud. This commentary is among 
the folio manuscripts of Oppenheimer’s li- 
brary, now in the Bodleian at Oxford, where 
there is also another manuscript commentary 
on Har-osh by tlic same author, which has 
reference only to tlic “ Tosephoth,” to the book 
“ Bava Metzia ” of the Talmud. Of the time 
at which this author lived, we find no notice ; 
but as he is not mentioned by Bartolocci or 
any of the earlier Jewish chronologists, we 
may conclude that he did not live previous to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
(Wolfius, Bibl. Hebr. i, 01. iii. 38. ; Biixtor- 
fius, l)e Abbreviat. Hebraic, p. 71.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (DmHN "1 
p), a German or Polish rabbi, who ex- 
ercised the rabbinical functions at Hamburg 
and at Meseritz (Miendzyrzycz) in the grand 
duchy of Posen, during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He corrected the edition 
of the “ Siphte Cohen” (“ Lips of the Priest”) 
of R. Mordecai Cohen, which was printed at 
Hamburg, A. m. 5450 (a. d. 1690), in folio, as 
appears from a note at the end of the book. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 38.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (Dm3&« "1 
5)DP p), a Spanish Karaite, or Sadduccan 
rabbi, of the seventeenth century. He wrote 
a book of Hebrew and Spanish phrases, al- 
phabetically arranged, which is among the 
4to. manuscripts of the library at Leyden ; 
and, according to Wolff, he is highly spoken 
of in a manuscript of the Wamerian collection 
in that library. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 
38. iv. 763.) C. P. H. 
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ABRAHAM BEN JIJDA (P Di'TlHN 
NHV), a German rabbi, who lived at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was president of 
the synagogue of Giissing or Giessing in 
Hungry, according to the Siphte Jeshenim. 
He is the author of a commentary on the 
^elichoth or Jewish prayer-book, which was 
Rrinted with the prayer-book itself at Prague, 
A.M. 5368 (A.D. 1608). (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 61.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JUDJEUS (BH^HR "1 
niiT). There is in the Vatican library, ac- 
cording to Bartolocci, a quarto manuscript, on 
paper, by an author who is called only Abraham 
the Jew. The title of this work is “ Sepher 
Ilattishboreth ” (“ The Book of Fractions ”), 
which is a work on Geometry and Algebra. 
This is also the title of a work by A ben Ezra, 
and is probably the same w ork, for that famous 
rabbi appears to have been sometimes called 
Abraham the Jew', as, indeed, this vague title 
was applied to many of the more celebrated 
rabbis of the name of Abraham. Bartolocci 
next cites another Abraham Judaous, who, he 
supposes, may be the same as the last-men- 
tioned, and who is the author of “ The Book 
of Nativities,” which, with the emendations 
of Jo. Dryandrus, was printed at Cologne, 
A. D. 1537 ; the size of the book is not men- 
tioned. It treats of the Tw elve Houses of 
the Heavens, and pertains altogether to ju- 
dicial astrology. In a copy of this work, 
which Bartolocci cites, which is in the Vatican 
Library, is a manuscript note which states 
that the author was living A. i>. 11.50. It 
was printed at Venice by Erhardt Raidolt 
de Augusta, a. i). 1485, in 4to. The same 
Abraham also wrote the book called “ Reshit h 
Choemoh ” (“ The Beginning of Wisdom ”), 
an introduction to judicial astrology, which 
was translated into Latin by Petrus Apo- 
nensis, and which is probably in the same 
volume as the “ Book of Nativities,” as no- 
thing is said of its size, or the place or date 
of its publication. All these works bear the 
same titles as works by Ahen Ezra, who was 
ivinglhi the year 1150, which makes Bar- 
tolocci conjecture that they may be his writ- 
ngs, and Wolff feels convinced that they are 
so. Bartolocci (No. 76.) cites another Abra- 
ham Judscus, who, together with Simon Ja- 
nuensis, translated from Arabic into Latin 
Jo. Serapion’s “ Commentaria de Facultati- 
bus simplicium Medicamentorum ” (“Com- 
mentaries on the Properties of Simple 
Medicines ”), which was first printed at Mi- 
lan, A. D. 1473, in folio. This w'ork, says 
Hiiet {He Claris Interpretibus% treats the 
subject in an impure, intricate, perplexed, and 
obscure manner. This Abraham Judaeus 
also translated the little book “ De Nativita- 
bus ” (“ On Nativities ”) from Arabic into 
Latin, with a Perpetual Almanack, which 
were printed together at Venice, a. d. 1525, 
in 4to. The author of these two translations 
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Bartolocci thinks to he the same person as ’ sod Hamickra” (The Foundation of Scrip- 
Abraham Bar Samuel Zacuth, who was a ture”), which is a commentary on the Holy 
celebrated astronomer. [ Abraham ben Scripture, chiefly consisting of extracts from 
Samuel Zacuth.] the commentaries of various writers, but 

Another Abraham Judaeus is noticed by chiefly from the rabbis. In his preface, the 
Bartolocci in the appendix to his first volume, author says that he has endeavoured to bring 
who wrote “Epistola de Signorum Dispo- together into one place whatever the most 
sitione et Astrorum Judiciis ” (“ An Epistl^ famous interpreters of the Scriptures had 
on the Positions of the Signs [of the Zodiac]™ produced towards the laying open their ge- 


and the Planetary Influences”), which he 
presented to the son of the Moorish king, 
Alhamra Almansor the astrologer ; it exists 
in a Latin translation by Plato Tiburtinus, 
among the Latin manuscripts on vellum in 
the Vatican Library, in 4to. 

Another author of this name is cited by 
Flamel, who wrote a work on alchemy. 
Borellus also says he saw the manuscript 
(Mohrosius de Tranamutatione Metalhrum^ 
p. 136.), Wolfius is of opinion that all these 
works, which pass under the name of Abra- 
ham Judseus, are works either of Aben Ezra, 
or of Abraham ben Chaja Hannasi. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth, Hebr. i. 61. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. liabb. i. 28, 29. and 737.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JlJOiEUS (DHinX 
'niH'). R. David Ganz, in his chronological 
work called “ Tzemach David” (“ The Branch 
or Shoot of David”), notices a rabbi of this 
name, who, he says, was living in the year a.m. 
5252 (a. d. 1492), and who wrote a ^ok called 
“ Derek Emunah ” (** The Way of Faith ”) ; 
but he gives no further account of the work 
or its author. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. i. 28). C. P. H 

ABRAHAM jud;eits (annn^ 

'“lin'). Plantavitius, in his Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,” says that he had two books, in 
manuscript, by a rabbi, who is there called 
Abraham Juda3us, but whose surname was 
illegible to him. The title of one of these 
works is “ Sepher Hamaloth Hamshutaphoth ” 
(“ The Book of Homonymes”), which treats 
of those common names of animals, plants, or 
other things, which arc sometimes used to 
designate things quite different from one an- 
other in their nature, as the word “ dog,” for 
instance, which has been applied to bdlh land 
and sea animals, as well as to the heavenly 
constellations. The title of the other work, 
which he describes as a quarto manuscript, 
on extremely thin paper, is “ Sepher Ha- 
maloth Hanniphradoth ” (“ The Book of Sy- 
nonymes ”), which treats of those various 
wor^ which are made use of to designate 
thin^ which are the same in their nature or 
species, as dog, hound, terrier, lurcher, spaniel, 
mastiff; sword, sabre, rapier, tuck, dagger, 
poignard. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag, Babb. 
>* 28.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH (DH^nN 
min' p), a Jewish physician and rabbi of 
Constantinople, who lived in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. He was of the Karaite 
sect, and celebrated for his learning from about 
A. D. 1520 to 15.30. He is the author of ** Je- 
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nuine meaning. On the first phrase of the 
book of Genesis he says, “ Our wise master 
Aharon of pious memory (Aaron Harishon), 
says that the word “reshith” (H'^R*!), “ the 
beginning,” imitates the form or construction 
of the word sheerith (ri'*3fc<{J^), the “ residuum 
or remains.” At the end he says that he 
finished the book on the sixth day of the week 
and the tenth of the month Elul (August), 
A. M. 5287 (a. D. 1527). This book is among 
the folio manuscripts in the library at Leyden. 
It formed a part of the Warnerian collection, 
and is classed among Karaite books in the 
catalogue. The Siphte Jeshenim, when treat- 
ing of this author, praises this commentary 
very highly, which it calls an ample and ele- 
gant grammatical commentary on the whole 
of the racred books. As this author was a 
physician as well as a rabbi, he is most pro- 
bably the same Abraham ben Judah whom 
Bartolocci cites as the author of a medical 
treatise on urines. His eldest son, Elias, 


wroie a commentary on the “ Sepher Uamit- 
chor” (“ The Excellent Book”) of Aaron 
Harishon, as appears from the “ Noveloth 
Chocmah,” p. 56. [Joiieph Solomon del 
Medico]. {Womns, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 59, CO. 
iii. 36, ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. 

27.) P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR JUDAH BARCEL- 
LONIUS ^3 Dniax "l). a 

Spanish rabbi, who lived in the early part of 
the thirteenth century. He appears to have 
been a native of Barcelona, and he wrote a 
book called “ Arba Turiin” (“ The Four 
Orders, or Degrees”). It is altogether a 
theological work, divided into four parts, 
called orders, which treat, 1. Of the existence 


of God. 2. Of the Divine Providence. 3. 


Of the final cause of the Mosaic Law. 4. Of 


the end of the precepts of that law. It is 
among the manuscripts, on paper, in the Va- 
tican library, and has this notice at the end : 
— “ This book was transcribed at Barcelona in 


Catalonia, in the house of Chasdai Kreskas, 
by Abraham ben Leon, of the Island of Crete, 
A. M. 5013 (A.D. 1253).” It had not been 
printed in Baitolocci’s time, and must not be 
confounded with the celebrated work bearing 
the same title by R. Jacob bar Asher. (Bar- 
toloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 27, 28. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 69.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN R. JUDAH CHA- 
SAN (|Dn nun' 'n ja onnax ^n), a Polish 
rabbi, who, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, held the office of precentor in the 
synagogue of Crotoscha (Krotzka) in Servia, 
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whence he seems to have derived his surname 
of Chasan. This word signifies a minister of 
the synagogue, and is frequently used in the 
same sense as Sheliach which means 

a messenger, janitor, or apparitor ; but it 
more generally means the precentor, who 
leads the chaunting when the lessons from 
the books of Moses are read in the syna- 
gogue. Bartolocci, who seems to have mis- 
taken this official title for a family name, has 
written it [NDn. He is the author of “ Chib- 
bure Lecket” (“ Selected Compositions”), 
which is a commentary on the whole of the 
Prophets, the five Megilloth, namely, the 
Song of Songs, Ruth, the Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Esther, and the Hagiographa, 
called in Hebrew Ketubim ; all which are 
succinctly illustrated from the works of for- 
mer commentators, especially Aben Ezi^ 
Rashi (R. Solomon Jarchi), Kimchi (David 
Kimchi), Ralbag (Levi ben Gersom), and 
other celebrated rabbis ; the more difficult 
Hebrew words are throughout interpreted by 
German words inclosed in parentheses. This 
work was printed at Lublin, a. m, 5372 (a.d. 
1612), in folio. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. i. 28. } Wolfius, Biblioth. Ilebr. i. 60. 
iii. 37.) C. P. H. 

.ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LOW C'l 
3v min' p Dim3&<), a Polish rabbi, native 
of Premislaw (Przemysl), who was living 
near the end of the seventeenth century. He 
wrote “ Pethach Haohel,” “ The Door of the 
Tent” {Gen. xxix. 4.), which was printed at 
Sulzbach, a. m. 5451 (a.d. 1691), in 4to., by 
Moses ben Uri Schraga. Wolff calls this book 
a new Jalkut [Simeon Haddarshan), in 
which, under various titles disposed alphabet- 
ically, for instance “ Adam and Eve,” he has 
brought together his information from various 
authors. The work is divided into two parts, 
of which the first, under various titles, in ac- 
cordance with the alphabetical series above- 
mentioned, contains a variety of miscellaneous 
information, together with an index of scrip- 
tural passages explained therein. The second 
part, which is also disposed in alphabetical i 
order, treats of various subjects of history 
and morals, with references to the books of 1 
the Talmud which treat on the subjects j 
there discussed. The whole work is a com- | 
pilation from various rabbinical writings, as 
the Zohar, the Talmud, Japhe Toar [Samuel 
Japhe], Menachem Recanati, Or Torah 
[Menachem ben Zerach], and others. In 
the preface to the entire work, the author 
says that he has written also “ Or Jeckaroth ” 
(“ The Precious Light ”), also “ Etz Col Peri ” 
(** A Tree of every Fruit ”), and that he was 
then writing another called “ Etz Ose Peri,” 
(“The Tree bearing Fruit”). (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 60. iii. 36, 37.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM KABSI OR KABESHI 
GAON {\m 'D3P OnmK ”-l), a 

rabbi who was contemporary with Haji Gaon, 
who lived in the early part of the eleventh 
1.59 


j century, about a.m. 4790 (a.d. 10.30). He 
I was a great astronomer and astrologer, and 
so skilful, say the Jews, in the arts of divi- 
nation, that he could foretell future events 
from the mere motion of the leaves on the 
trees, and that he could do it when no wind 
was blowing, even though the tree should be 
covered with a linen sheet, which, says R. 
Gedalia, in the “ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” is 
a wonderful kind of wisdom. Wolff says that 
this Abraham Kabsi was contemporary with 
Saadiah Gaon, who lived in the beginning of 
the seventh century ; but in this instance 
we should probably read Haji for Saadiah, as 
Wolff gives the eleventh century as the time 
at which Abraham Kabsi was living, (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 99. ; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 51.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM KALISH (fiJ^'?p DnmK "1). 
R. Moses Chagis, in his book called “ Leckat 
Hackamach” (“Gleanings of the Wheat”), 
frequently cites a work by this rabbi, called 
“ Maginne Eretz ” (“ The Shields of the 
Earth”). Wolff says that Abraham Ka- 
lish is the same person as Abraham Abli. 
[Abraham Abli.] (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii 63.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN .KALONYMUS or 

kalmon (i«did'm?p p-D.maR m 

|D^p)» Italian rabbi, a native of Pes- 
caruola, in the Milanese, who lived in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He pub- 
lished the “Torath Habbajith” (“Law oHhe 
House”) of R. Solomon ben Addereth, at 
Cremona, a.m. 5326 (a.d. 1566), 4to. He 
also wrote some verses in praise of the book 
of R. Abraham Menachem Porto, which is 
called “ Minchah Belulah ” (“ The Mixed 
Offering”). He is the same person as R. 
Abraham Pescarol, whose “Teshuvoth” or 
“ Answers” are extant in the work called 
“Nachelath Jaacob” (“The Inheritance of 
Jacob”) of R. Jacob Heilbron, printed at 
Padua, A. M. 5.383 (a. d. 1623), in 4to. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 98. iii. 60 — 63.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BAR K ATT AN! ‘(^ 
OtDp "in DITI3K), a rabbi who is the author 
of “ Kol Jehovah” (“The Voice of Jeho- 
vah”); after which words the title runs on in 
this manner : “ These are the words of God, 
and the precepts given to the Jews in Mount 
Sinai, which are six hundred and thirteen, of 
which three hundred and sixty-five are nega- 
tive and two hundred and forty-eight are 
affirmative ; collected by the Pharisee Master 
Abraham ben Kattani, and printed among 
the books of Bomberg in the year from the 
creation of the world 5288 (a.d. 1528), at 
Venice, translated into the Latin langu^e 
by Philip Ferdinand the Pole ; to which 
are added other matters which the fol- 
lowing page will enumerate. Printed at 
Cambridge, a.d. 1597-8, by John Legat” 
After these Jewish Precepts, which are re- 
printed in the same order by Joh. I^entius in 
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his ** Theologia Jvidaica,’* p. 447., are the fol* 
lowing short tracts; — 1. “ A Hist of^the Fes- 
tivals which are still observed by the Jews, 
whether ordained by the Mosaic Law or by 
Command of the Rabbis.” 2. “ The Seven 
Precepts of the Noachida) or Sons of Noah.” 
3. “ A Synopsis of the Aliments pennitted 
to the Jews.” 4. Of Persons prohibited 
from giving Testimony.” 5. “ Of the four 
Kinds of Punishment and of Death, and to 
what Persons they are due.” 6. “ The thir- 
teen fundamental Laws of the Jews, which 
are called in the Hebrew ‘ Ickkariin.’ ” 7. 

“ A Disputation of the Law concerning the 
Accents, from Elias Germanus — whether 
they are from Mount Sinai, or of later Date ? 
Also, of ^tleri and Kctliib.” 8. “Some rabbi- 
nical Trifles of II. Jacob Baal Hattiirim upon 
the flrst Chapter of Genesis.” 9. “ Certain 
Masoritic Annotations.” 10. “ On the larger 
Hebrew Letters which occur in the Bible.” 
11. “On the thirteen Ways in which the 
Mosaic Law is interpreted.” 12. “Various 
Names of the I-iaw, from Kimchi on Psalm 
cxix.” The tract No. 11., which was added 
to the “ Kol Jehovah ” by Philip Ferdinand 
the translator, is by Abraham ben David 
Ostrensis ; the full title of w hich is, “ Thir- 
teen Figures, or rather Modes, by which the 
Hebrews interpret the Sacred Writings, col- 
lected by the Master Abraham the Son of 
David.” We find no notice of the time at 
which this rabbi lived. (Wolfius, Bibliotlu 
Hcbr, i. 101. iii. 62.) C. P. II. 

ABRAHAM BEN K ATTUN 
ptap P), a rabbi w'hose exposition of a 
passage of Exodus (chap, xxiii. ver. .3.) is 
quoted by father Kircher, in his “ (Edipus 
TEgyptiacus,” vol. i. p. 272. WollF says, he 
suspects this not to be a real name ; and he 
justly remarks, that the Jewish rabbis often 
out of modesty call themselves “katon” (pi3p), 
“ little,” which appellative was probably added 
to the proper name of the father of this 
Abraham. He is probably the same person 
as R. Abraham bar Kattani. (Wolfius, 


over fh>m the Holy Land in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and travelled through 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, collecting 
subscriptions for the distressed Jews of Syria 
and Palestine. He is the author of a work 
called “ Ebeck Sophrim ” (“ The Dust of the 
Scribes ”), a title taken from the book “ Shab- 
bath” of the Mishna, which seems partly 
chosen because the first word (p3N) “ dust ” 
comprises the initials of the author’s name. 
The book is divided into two parts, each of 
which has a separate title. The first part, 
which is called “Em Hajelid” (“The Mother 
of the Child”) (^Exod. ii. 8.), contains dis- 
courses on the paragraphs (parashas) of the 
Pentateuch, which title, he says, he chose, 
because these discourses were the productions 
of his youth. The second part he calls “ Em 
Lebinah ” (“ The Mother of Understanding ”), 
which contains twenty discourses on various 
passages of the Talmud, written in his riper 
age. Between the two is inserted “ IJggath 
Retzaphim ” (“ A Cake on the Coals ”) 

(1 Kingsy xix. 6.), which contains expositions 
of various passages of Scripture. Calmet, in 
the Supplement to the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” at 
the end of the fourth volume of his Dictionary, 
calls this author, improperly, Abraham Ben 
Levi Konki. (Wolfius, Biblioih. Hebr, i. 100, 
101. ; iii. Gl. ; iv. 769. ; Le Long, Biblioth, 
Sacra, ii. .594.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM LEVI STANG (Dninx^n 
arch-rabbi of the Synagogue of 
Neuburg in Bavaria, during the middle and 
towards the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. H(i wrote “ Shceloth Uteshuvoth ” 
(“ Questions and Answers ”) on the civil 
and ecclesiastical law, which are among the 
manuscripts in the Oppenheimer collection. 
It is a quarto book, and was written a. m. 
5338 (a. d. 1578). (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hcbr. 
iii. 44.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE the elder 
(Iptn ""!), a disciple of Rabbi 

Moses Cordoverus, and therefore we may 
infer that he was a native of Palestine or 


Biblioth. Hcbr. iii. 61.) C. P. H. 

j^ABRAHAM KOESFELD (DHiaW n 
nPyilDIp), a rabbi, the son of R. Isaac 
Averbach, and a native of the town of Cos- 
feld, then in the bishopric of Munster, from 
which he has derived his surname. lie was 
living in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and is the author of “ Selidoth 
Uphazmonim” (“Consolations and Strength- 
enings for those who, by Divine Favour, would 
overcome their Misfortunes or Calamities”), 
with an elegant commentary, which is in part 
cabbalistical : it was printed at Amsterdam, 
A.M. 5437 (A.D. 1677), in 4to., by Jos. Athias. 


Syria, and that he lived in the fourteenth 
century. The Shalshelleth llakkabbala makes 
him a rabbi of Jerusalem, and says he there 
wrote, 1. “Meshare Kitrin” (“ The Loosener 
of the Knots or Bands”); i.e. the explainer of 
the difficulties, which is a commentary on the 
seventy weeks of Daniel. It was printed at 
Constantinople, a. m. 5265 (a. d. 1505), by 
David ben Nachmiash and Estrock of Tou- 
lon ; but neither Bartolocci nor the Siphte 
Jeshenim, who both notice this work, give 
the date of publication. Bartolocci says it 
was highly esteemed by the Constantinopoli- 
tan Jews, but that it contains much matter 


He is evidently the same person as Abraham 
ben Isaac Averbach. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hcbr. 
iiL 40. 61.) ’ C. P. H 

ABRAHAM KONKI ('pJli? Dm3N n), 
a rabbi, a native of Hebron, in Palestine, 
where he held the office of rabbi. He came 
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that is irrelevant and contrary to the sacred 
text. R. Asaria, in the “ Meor Enajim, ” 
p. 139., praises it highly, and calls the author 
a brother-in-law (ID'J) “ giso” of R. Abra- 
ham Zacuth (^Shalshelleth, p. 47.). 2. “ Tickune 
Shabbath” (“ Ordinances of the Sabbath”), 
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on the manner of celebrating the Sabbath, 
which was printed at the end of the abridg- 
ment of the book called “ Reshitb Choemoh* 
(“ The Beginning of Wisdom”), at Basle, 
A. M. 5363 (a. D. 1603), 8vo., and at Cracow, 
A. M. 5427 (a. d. 1667), 8yo. [Elias Beh 
Moses.] 3. “ Nebuath Nachman Ketuphah 
bar Pinchas” (“ The Prophecy of Nachman 
Ketuphah bar Pinchas”), who as soon as 
he was bom uttered the prophecy explained 
in this work, and immediately died. (Sftal- 
shelleth, p. 46.) The manuscript of this cu- 
rious work is now in the Bo^eian Library 
at Oxford, or should be, as it was in Oppen- 
heimer*s library. 4. “ Geli Rezia ” (“ The 
Revealer of Mysteries ”) {Van. ii. 29.), is 
attributed to Abraham the Levite by R. Shab- 
tai, in the “ Siphte Jeshenim,’ p. 16., where 
he calls the author a disciple of R. Isaac 
Luria, but in his alphabetical index he calls 
him Abraham the Levite the elder ; whence 
we have drawn the same conclusion as Wolff, 
that they are the same person. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by the evidence of R. 
Naphtali Hirtz, who in the preface to the 
“ Emeck Ilaramcleck ” (“ The King’s Vale ”), 
p. 10., says the author is Abraham, who was 
first the disciple and follower of this Cordo- 
verus, and afterwards of Isaac Luria. Be- 
sides the “ Geli Rezia,” the “ Novcloth Choc- 
moh,” p. 195., attributes to this author, by the 
name of Abraham the disciple of Corduerus, 
a manuscript witli the title of “ Tickune 
Shabbath im Phirpharoth Sheshaniaa Me- 
hari ” (“ Ordinances of the Sabbath, with subtle 
Observations which he heard from R. Isaac 
Luria ”) ; to which is added a commentary 
on the Idra, and on various sections of the 
Zohar, besides an exposition of the thirty-two 
paths. Wolff also attributes to him the fol- 
lowing works, which are found in the “ No- 
veloth Choemoh,” under the name of Abra- 
ham the Levite : they are called “ Masoreth 
Hachoemoh ” (“ The Tradition of Wisdom ”), 

“ Sepher Megillath” (“ The Book of the 
Roll ”), “ Sepher Ohel Moed ” (“ The Book of 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation”), and 
“ Amraphel,” the name of a king of Shinar 
(Gen. xiv. 1.). This work contains a hun- 
dred verses on the ten sephiroth (numbers), 
which are ten cabbalistical names of the 
Deity, on which the Jews found all their 
mystical theology. [Moses Cordoverus.] 
These verses are so arranged that each se- 
phira or name has ten verses. We have as- 
signed nil these works fo Abraham the Le- 
vite the elder, on the authority of Wolff, who 
follows the “Siphte Jeshenim.” (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 68. iii. 44. ; Bartoloccius, 
JBiblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 30.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE 

rabbi who is the author of a book 
called “ Jair Nathib” (“ He will enlighten 
the Path”) (Job, xli. 24.). It is a legal 
commentary on the giving a writing (libellus) 
of divorce. It was printed at Constantinople, 
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A* SI* 6478 (a.j). 1718), in 4to., by Ja6ob,ben 
Ch^im Toril Q**n) the 

ph^«icia&. In the title he is called thraothor 
of a gl'eat volume of questions andwanswers. 
There are also some epistles by him in the 
“ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth” (“Questions and An- 
swers”) of R. Joseph ben Chajim Moshe, 
printed at Constantinople, a. m. 5477 (a.l. 
1717), in folio.^ We have no information as 
to the time at which this author lived and 
wrote, but he is probably nearly contemporary 
with the publication of his works, as he is not 
mentioned by any of the earlier writers. 
Consequently he may be placed towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 44.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE BEN JO- 
SEPH (SIDV p MSt DmaK "■)), a Polisli 
rabbi, and native of Cracow, though of u 
Portuguese or Spanish family, at least on 
the father’s side. He is called the son of 
Abraham Perez. This Abraham the Levite 
was driven from Poland by a persecution of 
the Jews in a. m. 5416 (a. d. 1656); on which 
occasion he retired first to Hamburg, and 
thence to Amsterdam, where he seems finally 
to have settled. Here, in allusion to the 
calamity which had banished him from his 
country, he wrote a book called “ Megillath 
Taamith ” (“ The Volume of Affliction, or of 
Fasting ”), which was published with a double 
commentary or illustration ; the first of 
which consists of various passages from the 
Talmud, Rashi, and the Tosephoth or ad- 
ditions to the Talmud, and also contains 
original observations by the author ; it is 
entitled “ Perush Meharrav R. Abraham 
Hallevi ” (“ A Commentary by the Rabbi 
Abraham the Levite ”). The other com- 
mentary is collected from various writings, 
chiefly of the rabbis, and is called “ Chid- 
dusher Meharrav R. Abraham Hallevi ” 

“ New Explanations by the R. Abraham the 
^iCvite.”) The work was printed at Amster- 
dam, a. M. 5419f^(A. D. 1659), in 4to. This 
work of Abraham the Levite ben Joseph is 
aot the well-known treatise on the Talmud 
jailed “ Sepher Taamith,” which is quite a dis- 
,mct work, by an anonymous author. (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. vol. i. p. 69.) C. P. II, 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE SHIM- 
SHONI (oiB'Oe' pm^K "l). « Oer- 
man rabbi of Prague, who lived somewhere 
ibout the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
ury. He is the author of a discourse on the 
paragraph (parash) of the Book of Leviti- 
cus beginning at chap. xxv. ver. 8., which he 
called “ Shabbath Haggadol ” (“ The Great 
Sabbath ”) ; it was printed at Venice, a. m. 
5409 (a. d. 1649), in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. iii. 44.) .. C. P. 11. 

ABRAHAM BEN LOW SARVAL 
6«nD 3'^ P Dn33« a rabbi whose 
commentary on the l^k called “ blaama- 
doth” was printed with the work itself at 
Venice, a.m. 5377 (a.d. 1617), and at Am- 

M 
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Sop^f Maanadoth ” (“ Book of Station* or 
ApjwmtmenU'*) for the seven day* of the 
ia»>ui ftaonymoos work of great au- 
writy amon^ the Jews. It contaTns a col- 
leclion of Scripture texts and chaunts, which, 
ivecordhng to Jewish tradition, the Levites 
used to recite in the Sanctuary, and which 
the modem Jews still recite every day in 
em^uncUon with the Ghemara and Aggada, 
or aUegorical exposition of the Scriptures, in 
mmnory of the sacrifices formerly offered in 
the Temple. This coUecrion is so divided 
as to be recited in portions, after the reading 
of the lessons from the Bible, as well as after 
those from the Mishna and Ghemara, and after 
certain of their prayers. Buxtorff thus no- 
tices this work, under the title “ Maamadoth,’* 
or “Seder Ma^adoth” (“ Order of the Sta- 
tions”). “ While the Temple was yet stand- 
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on the sacred obligation of an oath. It 
latCT the terrible fete of a native of Jerus^em 
^ed Dion bw Shalmon, who, on account of 
the violation of an oath made to his father, 
was pursued through life with various calami- 
ties, and finally strangled by a daemon. This 
story, says Bartolocci, whether it be any- 
thing more than an old woman’s fable or not, 
is nevertheless a curious tale, and worUi the 
reading. It was printed at Venice, together 
with the “Dibre Hajamim Shel Moshe” 
(“ The Book of the Chronicles of the Life of 
Moses ”), A. M. 6304 (a. d. 1544), by Corne- 
lius ben Baracl^ah Adelkenad, in 8vo. 
Wolff says it was also printed at Constanti- 
nople, but does not name the year. The 
“ Siphte Jeshenim,” in which the author is 
erroneously called Ben Mimin, says that it 
was printed with the “ History of R. Bosthe- 
nai,” at Verona, a. m. 5407 (a. d. 1 647), in 8vo. ; 


ing, if any man sinned over night, he brought 
in the morning his gift for sacrifice between 
the two evenings, and then the priest remitted 
his sins. But since the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, when all sacrifices ceased, 
in place of real sacrifices they have instituted 
these sacrifices of the lips, with a commemo- 


and at Amsterdam also, in the same year. 
Jo. Chr. Wagenseil, also, in his “Exerci- 
tationes Varii Argumenti,” printed at Altorf, 
1687, in 4to., has published this story, with a 
preface, in which he says it came into his 
hands, in manuscript, by means of some 
African Jews ; and as he mentions no other 


ration of the ancient sacrifices ; for they are edition, it ia-probable that he thought that it 
persuaded that this memorial, in the present was still unpublished. He praises the work, 
position, will finally avail them as much as and the easy style in which it is written, in 
the sacrifice itself. They have therefore which Wolff agrees with him, and says no 
ordained a triple reading for every day in the one who reads it can do otherwise. Wolff 
week, namely, from the Bible, the Mishna, also says that he saw a copy of this work, 
and Ghemara, which those who desire to with the “History of B. Bosthenai,” printed at 
serve God and lead a holy life every day Venice (he does not give the year) in 8vo., 
recite (together with the Maamadoth) ; and in Oppenheimer’s library, which should con- 
they add to this duty this great commend- sequently now be in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
ation : * Vecol haomerim mobeteachlo sheava He also notices two editions in the German 
ben ha olamhabo’ (‘ And everyone who re- Hebrew ; one printed at Horaburg von der 
cites these [every day] may rest assured that Hohe (Homburgi ad Clivum), 1711, in 8vo., 
he is a son of life eternal’).” The Amsterdam and the other at Hamburg, 1710, in 8vo. He 
edition of the Maamadoth, with the com- also says that he had in his own possession a 
mentary of Abraham Low Sarval above re- copy with the “ Maaseh Shel R. Bosthenai,” 
ferred to, is published in the square Hebrew in 8vo., without place or date. In this copy the 
^pe yith points, and the coflunentary in the first and principal story occupies ten pages, the 
Rafcbinical, below it. It is for the most part story of R. Bosthenai five more, and the rest 
a literal explanation of the more difficult of the volume is filled with other stories ; he 
words. The “ Sepher Maamadoth ” has been conjectures that it is the edition of Verona 
translated into many languages. (Wolfius, above cited. 3. In the Bodleian Library, 
JBiblioth. Hehr, i. 69. ii. 1359. iv. 1052. ; among the Huntington manuscripts, there is 
Buxtorfius, JBiblioth. JRabb. 305, 306. ; Sea- an Arabic commentary on the Law of Moses, 
liger, De Emendat. Temporum, p. 297.) which is attributed to this author ; 4. and 

A T*<r» A 'rw s-'iolber, in the same language, on virtues and 

BAR MAJIMON ("1 vices. 5. There is also another manuscript 
pO’O 13 DmiK), a rabbi, sou of the great in the Arabic language in the same collec- 
Maimomdes. He was living in the time of tion, with this title, “ The Sufficiency of the 
Nachmanides, in the year a. m. 4970 (a. d. Godly, Part II. Book 2.” It is a paper manu- 
1210), according to David Ganz (Tzemach script, written a. d. 1277, and treats of the 
David, A. M. 4970), who calls him “ chacam virtues, theological and moral j of the laws and 
ve chesid gadol,” a very wise and pious conditions of prayer; of the duties of the 
man, and also says Jhat he is the author of priests; the blessing of the aliments ; of the 

1 . “ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth ” (“ Questions and TephiUim (sUps of parchment, with scripture 
Answere ) on the Law. He also translated texts written on them, which the Jews were 
frona the Arabic language into Hebrew, the accustomed to wear on the forehead, and 

2. “ Maaseh shel Jerushalmi ” (“ The Story of round the left arm), Mezuza (a slip with the 
a Jerusalemite ), which is a sort of apologue words “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
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one God,” which was fastened to the door- 
posts), and Tizzith (the golden fringes of the 
priests’ garments) ; on circumcision ; on striv- 
ing after righteousness, and detesting false- 
hood : it begins at chapter xxiv. and ends at 
chapter xxxvii. ; the name of the author 
is given in the manuscript as R. Abraham 
ben R. Moshe ben R. Maimon. There is 
also another manuscript, forming a part of 
the same work, called part ninth, of the 
“ Sufficiency of the Godly ; ” after the title, 
there is an index of nine chapters, begin- 
ning at the eleventh, and ending with the 
twenty-third. It treats of the sincerity of 
woodworks ; of love, honour, meekness, humi- 
lity, benignity; the tranquillity of a contented 
mind ; abstinence, forbearance ; and of em- 
bracing and holding fiwt virtue. (Wolfius, 
BihlioOu Hehr, i. 88. iii. 53.; Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth, Mag, Robb, i. 41, 42. ; Unis, 
CataL MSS. Orient, in Biblioth. Bodleiana^ 
part i. 55. 61.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN MATATJA ('H 


H'nno P Dm3N), a rabbi who Uved in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and wrote 
a book called “ Ku Buk ” (“ The Cow Book”), 
which is a collection of fables, after the man- 
ner of .^sop, full of practical wisdom, with 
an explanation of the moral in rhyme added 
to each fable. It is written entirely in the 
German-Hebrew dialect, and was printed, 
A.M. 6315 (A.n. 1555), in 4to., at piya, as 
Wolff says, who appears to have made no- 
thing of it ; but we are inclined to think that 
it should be read piyi “ Baaden,” Baden. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 91, 92.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MEHAHAR, (Dnnn« "T 
innD), whom the “Siphte Jeshenim” calls 
Abraham Mehahad, the letter T having been 
substituted for the final \ [Abraham 
Akra.1 C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR ABEN EZRA 
(N“iry n'KO P Dn"l3N "l.) [Aben 
Ezra.] 

ABRAHAM BEN R. MEIR DE BAL- 

MIS, (en3^3 n tko ’an "n) 

(Ben R. Abraham ben R. Moses ben R. 
Meir ben R. Chiskia de Batois,) an Italian 
rabbi and physician, of considerable celebrity 
during the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Lecce, in the king- 
dom of Naples. He was, according to all 
contemporary authorities, a great scholar; 
and if we may credit Rich. Simon, he was a 
doctor and professor in the University of 
Padua. It is certain that he practised physic 
in Venice, where he chiefly resided, with 
great success, not only among the Jews, but 
also among the Christians of the highest 
rank. He was appointed physician to Cardi- ' 
nal Gammara; and in this situation he is 
spoken of with great commendation, both for 
his virtue and knowledge, by R. David de 
Pomis, in his “ Apology for a Jewish Phy- 
sician ” (“ Apologia pro Medico Hebrseo **), 
p. 71. He must have been bom in the 
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latter pSrt of the fifteenth centiuy ; for we 
find him established as a physician in Venice 
A. M. 5269 (a.i>. 1509). He died in 1522 or 
1623. His works are — 1. “ Mickne Abram ” 
(“ Abram’s Cattle ”) {Gen. xiii. 7.); a Hebrew 
grammar, which M'as printed in Hebrew and 
Latin, with a l^atin preface, by the learned 
printer Daniel Boinberg, a. m. 5283 (a. i>. 
1523), in 4to. Bartolocci has fallen into an 
error concerning this Latin translation, which 
he asserts to have been made by Bomberg ; 
and in this mistake he has been followed by 
subsequent writers ; but if he had read Bom- 
berg’s preface, he would have found an ac- 
coimt of the translation, the greater part of 
which was made by the author, Abraham de 
Balmis, himself, and the remainder, which he 
was prevented by death from completing, by 
Kalonymus ben David ; whence we also as- 
certain the time of the author’s death. This 
grammar is a very long and tedious work, and 
not well adapted for its purpose, being rather 
a review of former Hebrew grammarians, 
whose works he criticises with great severity, 
than a grammar. Among others, he cites 
and compares the grammars of Jonah Ben 
Gannach, Judah Ching, Judah Neapolitanus, 
Kimchi, and Moses Chaviv, in almost every 
page. This has led Munster, in his preface to 
the Hebrew grammar of Elias, to say that 
Balmis seems to do nothing else than oppose 
and tear to pieces the rules of the ancients, 
being far more employed in finding fault 
than in teaching ; and that frequently, when 
he should be dictating a rule of grammar, he 
seems altogether to have forgotten what he is 
writing about, and diverges into some ques- 
tion of physics or metaphysics. Simon says 
{Histoire Grit du Vieux Teat, p, 978,), that this 
grammar is very learnedly written, but with- 
out order or method. Of the l^atin transla- 
tion he also says (1. c. 536.) that it is very 
Uteral, but very barbarous ; in which he is 
partly right, for the author began his transla- 
ion by rendering the Hebrew word for wprd 
nto Latin ; but he soon changed his style 
nto a more free, though more perplexed 
one. The latter part of the translation, by 
Kalonymus, differs much from the rest. 
Plantavitius says that this Latin translation 
Is far more difficult to understand than the 
original Hebrew. R. Solomon Salmon ben 
Judah, in his grammar, called “ Benin Shelo- 
moh,” is often severe on this grammar of 
Abraham de Balmis. Besides the Venetian 
edition, it was also printed in Hebrew and 
Latin at Antwerp, by Hcndreich, a. m. 5324 
(a.d. 1564), in 4to., and at Hanau, Hebrew 
and Latin, a. m. 5354 (a.d. 1594), in 4to. Le 
Long cites an edition of “ Hanover, 1 594 ; ’’ but 
he most probably means the Hanau edition 
above cited. In the “Theatrum Placcia- 
num,” p. 707., the title of this grammar is 
erroneously given as “ Mickne Ibrim ” 
(“The Wealth of the Hebrews”), which 
would no way consist with the evident inten- 
U 2 




litto 

«iotl among 

of ArittQtlo**X with varioua 
. I own. 8. *• Maamar al Etsom 
(**A l>ucoiine on the Internal 
(the Bone) of the World.”) 
4. Igcereth Raahad Teko ” (** An Epistle 
of Rashad,” &c.). This work contains an 
epistle of Aben Rashad, commonly called 
Averroes, with questions and epistles of some 
other Arabian writers, translated into Latin, 
together with the paraphrase of Averroes on 
the third book of Aristotle's “ Rhetoric.” All 
these three works were printed with the 
works of Aristotle and Averroes at Venice, 
by the Juntse, A.D. 1542. 5. Bartolocci says 

that he also edited the book “ Al Hammo- 
pheth ” (“ On Demonstration ”) of Aristotle, 
and translated into Latin the commentary of 
Averroes. This work also was printed at 
Venice, but Bartolocci does not say whether 
with the works above mentioned or not. 
6. “ Al Shemonah Siphre Hannitzuach ” 
(“ On the Eight Books of the Topics ” ) of 
Aristotle, and the two books “Hathaanoth 
Mezvijaphoth ” of the Elenchi. He also 
translated the paraphrase of Averroes on 
these books from Hebrew into Latin. 7. 
“ Siphre Aristo Mechochmath Hattebaa ” 
(“ The Books of the Physics of Aristotle ”), 
which he dedicated to Cardinal Grimani. 
The manuscript of this work is in the library 
of the Vatican. 8. He translated also from 
Hebrew into Latin the “ Iggereth Hachalit- 
zah ” (“ Epistle of the Expedition ”) of Aben 
Pas the Spaniard. It is a long philosophicsd 
treatise, somewhat tedious, says Bartolocci, 
with the addition of an appendix ; it is among 
the Latin manuscripts of the Vatican Library, 
9. He also translated into Latin the book of 
Alaccn, called “ Al Haolam ” (“ On the 
World”), in which he reduces into a com- 
pendium the theories of astronomers con- 
cemng the motions of the celestial bodies, 
with a review of the controversy between 
Gregorio di Cremona and Giovanni di Monte- 
reale, “ which makes them as clear as sun- 
light, to be investigated and understood.” 
These are the words of the translator in his 
dedicatory epistle to Cardinal Grimani. This 
manuscript also is in the Vatican Library. 
Kircher, in his “CEdipus .®gyptiacu8 ”, 
quotes Balmis the Jew as the author of 
a dictionary, in which he finds this passage : 
“ Noph is the name of a city in Egypt, called 
by the barbarians Memphis *, ” and at page 
23. he says, ** Balmis thus describes it in 
Hebrew : ‘ Tanis is the city (province) of 
Egypt which was anciently called Zoan.*” 
But Wolff suspects that Kircher here alludes 
to tiie Hebrew and Italian dictionary of Da- 
vid de Pomis, called “Tzemach David,” 
which dictionary he also cites, page 26. Wolff 
says that, to clear up this point, he turned to 
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^ of David 

da Fcma, aad conld not And the pataoee 
cited M at pwe ae. j bnt the oflier Jo 
sages ne found, though not exactly as quoted ; 
whenw he concludes that Kircher had not 
consulted the book himself. It is certain 
that there is no dictionary extant, even m 
manuwript, by Abraham de Balmis. Kircher 
also cites the “ Mickne Abraham” as Miclal 
Abraham; and Konig, in his ** Bibliotheca 
Vetus et Nova,” erroneously calls this rabbi 
Abraham Demalbish. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth, 
Mag. Babb. i. 34, 35. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
i. 69 — 71. iii. 45, 46.; R. Simon, Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament, p. 536.; Le 
lA>ng, Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 1169.; Bayle, Diet. 
Hist. Crit. i. 462.; Kircherus, CEdip. JEgyp. 
i. 19. 37. ii. 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MEIR BEN JUDAH (n 
nnin^ p tkd Dn-inx). [Metr.] 

ABRAHAM MENACHEM PORTO 


amiD Dnins n), called also Cohen, 
or the priest, a German rabbi, the son of R. 
Jacob Porto, a physician. He is the author 
of “ Mincha Belulah ” (“ A Mingled Offer- 
ing ”) (^Levit ix. 4.), which is a commentary 
on the Pentateuch : at the end of the preface, 
the author styles himself “ Mibne Haorbim 
ben Jacob Abraham Menachem Phurt hac- 
cohen Ashkenazi,” — one of the children of 
the West, the Son of Jacob Abraham Mcna- 
chem Phurt, the German priest ; whence Unger 
makes out that he was a native of Fiirt, or 
Fiirth, near Nurnberg* In the beginning of 
the book is a copy of verses written in praise 
of it by Abraham Pescarol, no doubt a na- 
tive of Pescaruola, near Cremona, in Italy, the 
initial letters of which form an acrostichof 
the name and surname of the author. It was 
printed at Verona by Francisco de le Donne, 
A. M. 5354 (a. d. 1594), in 4to. There are 
extracts from this commentary of Abraham 
Menachem Porto in the edition of the Pen- 
tateuch printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 5484 
(a. d. 1724), in folio, under the editorship of 
R. Moses of Frankfort, where they are called 
** Kunietz Menachah ” (“ A Handful of the 
Offering ”). Some answers of Abraham 
Menachem to questions on the Law are extant 
in the “Nachalath Jacob” of R. Jacob 
Heilbron, printed at Pavia, A. m. 5383 (a. p. 
1623). We are not told when this rabbi 
lived ; but it appears pretty clear, from the 
extract given above, in which he refers to his 
Western descent, that he was resident in Italy, 
where his work was published, and at the 
time of its publication, which places him 
towards the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. 
i. 49. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 53.) 

C. P. H. 


.ABRAHAM BEN MESHULLAM ("1 
p Dni3«), an Italian rabbi, of Mo- 
dena, who edited the edition of the Zohar 
which was printed at Mantua, a.u. 5320 
(a.d. 1560), in 3 vols. 4to., to which he pre- 
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fixed some verses of his own. There was 
a poetical work on philosophy, with notes by 
this author, in the library of the Oratory at 
Paris, where there was also a Hebrew gram- 
mar by the same author, both in manuscript. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iii. 56.; Le Long. 
Biblioth, Sacra, ii. 1169.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MICHAEL CARDOSO 

OpmKp Dm3«). a Jewish writer 

who lived m the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and called himself the Messiah, 
the son of Ephraim. He wrote many works, 
in which he attacks, with great abuse, the 
religion of his forefathers ; and defends the 
famous pseudo-Messiah, Shabtai Zevi. An 
account of this impostor will be found in the 
preface to the “Shibber Poshaim” (“The 
Destroyer of Rebels ”) of R. Moses Chagis. 
Wolff gives the following list of his works : 
1. “ Zeh Eli” (“This is my God'). 2. 
“ Chochmath Abraham Abini ” (“ The Wis- 
dom of my Father Abraham ”). 3. “ Sepher 
Hamaor ” (“ The Book of the Light ”). 4. 

“ Or Zeh Umetzuch Zeh ” (“ This is the 
Light, and this our Triumph ”). 5. “ Backar 

le Abraham ” (“ Abraham’s Cattle ”). 6. 

“ Vajekiach Kelali ” (“ And he shall judge 
universally.”) But he does not say where 
or when they were published. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hchr. iii. 52.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MIZRACHI (Dm3« n 
'mtD), a rabbi who was a slayer of beasts 
(Oni65') “ Shochet ” at Jerusalem. He wrote 
a book called “ Zikron le Bene Ishrael ” 
(“ A Memorial for the Children of Israel ”), 
Vi which he treats of the lawful way of killing 
beasts for food. It was published with the 
“ Jamin Moshe ” (“ The Right Hand of 
Moses ”), which is an anonymous work on 
the civil law of the Jews, edited by R. Chajim 
Moses ben Abraham, and printed at Amster- 
dam, A. M. 5478 (a.d. 1718), in small 8vo. We 
find no notice of the period at which this 
author lived and wrote. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr, iii. 52.) C. P. H* 

ABRAHAM MONIJON, (DmaN 
JPJID). [JoM Ton Valoason.] 

ABRAHAM MORDECAI AZULAI. ! 
[Azulai.1 

ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI THE 
LEVITE Oi‘)n j3 oniaK "l). a 

rabbi who was living in the beginning of the 
last century. He ^ited the “ Answers on 
legal Questions” of his father, Mordecai ben 
Judah Levi, which bear the title “Darke 
Noem” (“Pleasant Paths”). At the end of 
this work he published a treatise of his own, 
which Wolff calls “ A critical and apologetical 
Comment on the eighth Day,” called the day 
of circumcision, and how it is to be computed 
from the birth of the child. In the preface 
to his lather’s book he also mentions the fol- 
lowing works of his own, as either in the press 
or preparing for it: — “Ginnath Veradfim” 
(“ The Garden of Roses”), which consists of 
legal answers, disposed according to the orders 
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of the Arba Turim ; also “Gan Hamelek” (“The 
King’s Garden”), which is a treatise on various 
institutions of ^e Hebrew ritual. He after- 
wards enumerates five more works ; — 1. “ Kol 
Elohim ” (“ The Voice of God”), which was 
to be a commentary on the Law. 2. “ Kol 
Sason” (“The Voice of Gladness”), which 
treats of the seven days during which the 
new-born male child remains uncircumcised. 

3. “ Kol Simehah” (“The Voice of Joy”), 
which treats of betrothment and marriage. 

4. “ Kol Nehi” (“ The Voice of Mourning”), 
which treats of sorrow and death. 5. “ Kol 
Hamon” (“ The Voice of Sedition”), which 
was to treat of heresies and heretics. Of 
these works the only one which appears to 
have been printed is the “ Ginnath Vera- 
dim,” of which Wolff says he met with a 
copy of the second part, printed at Con- 
stantinople by Jonah ben Jacob, a. m. 5476 
(a.d. 1716), in folio, which followed the 
orders “ Eben-ezer,” and “ Choshen Mishphat ” 
of the “ Arba Turim.” As Wolff saw the 
second part, the first part of this work, which 
refers to the first two orders, “ Orach Cha- 
jim” and “ Joreh Deah,” of the same work, 
must have also probably been published. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iii. 55.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES ARJEH 
LOW KALMANCAS (HB^D p 

nnfc<)» a German rabbi who 
ived in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He is the author of a cabbalistical 
work called “ Maejan Hachoemoh” (“The 
Fountain of Wisdom”), which is a key to 
the cabbalistical doctrines, compiled from the 
works of R. Isaac Luria, together with a trea- 
tise on the works of creation. It was printed 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 5412 (a. p. 1652), in 4to. 
11, Samuel, in the “ Noveloth Choemoh,” 
praises a work with this title of “ Maejan 
Uachocmoh” as in manuscript, and ready 
for the press, but he does not give the name 
of the author. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, i. 
91.) 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES HEILBRON 
"3 13 pm3K "3). a German 
rabbi of the city of Heilbronn or Heilbrunn, in 
Germany on the Neckar, who was living in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. He wrote 
a perush or commentary on the Pentateuch 
and the five Megilloth (note, p. 135.), called 
“Ahabath Tzion” (“The Love of Zion”) 
{Jer, xxxi. 3.), which, according to the 
“ Siphte Jeshenim,” also gives occasional ex- 
planations of the commentary of Rashi on 
those books ; it was printed at Lublin, by 
Levi ben Abraham Kalonymus, a. h. 5399 
(a. p. 1639), in folio. In the preface the 
author says that he has also written com- 
mentaries on the Prophets and Hagiographa, 
and that he has also written a book called 
“Shaare Tzion” (“The Gates of Zion”). 
Wolff says that he had also seen in print a 
discourse by this Abraham ben Moses, de- 
livered when he was “bar mitzvah” (a 
H 3 
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0011 of the ooaiiiieiidiiieiit), which bore the 
tiUe *«Bire«tll Abnhim” C<The Blessing of 
Abttlheitt’’) (C9bi. xxviii 4.}, in 4to. ; but be 
say Where it wayirinted. Bartolocci 
’l^p^ake of the ^ Ahabnth Tzion” as an anony- 
shoiia work, which gives rules for preaching, 
and he quotes Hettinger as his authority. (Wol- 
fins, Bmiotiu JETeftr. i. 91. iii. 55.; Bartoloccius, 
BibUoth, Mag, Babb, i. 88. iv. 329.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN JARCHI 
om' tni P DnnaK "l), who, by contrac- 
tion, is called Harahan (p"R*^n), a rabbi 
who lived in the latter part of the twelfth 
century ; Wolff adds, that he was the grand- 
father of R. Mordecai, but he does not dis- 
tinguish which among the rabbis called Mor- 
decai was his grandson. He wrote a work 
called “Sepher Hamanhig” (“The Book of 
the Ruler, or the leading or governing 
Book”), also called “ Minhag 01am” (“ The 
Rites or Ceremonies of the World”), in which 
the ritual and order of prayer in use among 
the Jews of Spain, France, and Germany are 
treated of. It was printed at Constantinople 
by Salomon ben Massal Tob, A. m. 5279 
(a. d. 1519), in 8vo. The “ Siphte Jeshenim ” 
gives the above account of this work ; but the 
author of the “ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” 
p. 52„ attributes the “ Sepher Hamanhig” to 
R. Ellakim, the son-in-law of Abraham ben 
Nathan Jarchi. BuKtorff calls this work 
“ Manhig Olam” (“ The Governor or Ruler 
of the World”), without giving the author’s 
name. In the “ Or Horath ” [Uri ben David] 
this book is said to be very full of typo- 
graphical errors. In the Bodleian catalogue 
this author is called R. Aben Jarchi. (Wol- 
lius, Bibliotk. Hebr. i. 93. iii. 57. ; BuxtorfiuS; 
JBibliolh, Babb, p. 304; Hyde, Catal Libr, 
Impress. Bibliotk. Bodl. i. 3.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM NEHEMIAS (DiTiaN 

a Portuguese rabbi and physician 
who lived towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He is the author of “ Siphre Rephuah ” 
(“Medical Books”) of which there are two 
extmt, both in the Latin language : one with 
the title “ Method! Medendi universalis per 
Sanguinis Missionem et Purgationem Libri 
duo” (“ The Method of curing Diseases by 
Bloodletting and Purging, in two Books ”) ; 
the other is called “ De Tempore Purgandi, et 
Ordine Medendi, nccnon de Tempore Aqu® 
frigid® in Febribus ardentibus ad Satietatem 
exhibend®, Liber unus” (“On the Time 
proper for Purging, and Rules for adminis- 
tering Medicines ; to which is added, On 
the Time proper for administering cold 
Water abundantly in burning Fevers, in one 
Book”). They were printed at Venice by 
Bernard Basan, A. d. 1591 (Bartolocci has 
1691, but it is evidently a mere typographical 
error) by the Venetian Typographical So- 
ciety, A.D. 1604; and by Jo. Baptist Ciotto, 
A. D. 1604, Ail these editions are in 4to. 
There is a medical work by this author in 
Hebrew among the manuscripts of the cata- 


lo^e of the library of Hadrianus Junius, 
printed at Leyden, 1669, p. 69., where it is 
called ^ C^us Insigne.” Wolff says he also 
met with an anwer to a question on some 
point of the Hebrew ritual by this author, in 
the “ Bheeloth Uteshuvoth ” (“ Questions 
and Answers”) of R. Joseph Karo, printed 
at Thessalonica, a. h. 358 (a. j >, 1598), folio. 
Wolfius, Biblioih, Hebr, i.92. iii. 56. iv. 768.; 
Bartoloccius, i. 47, 48. ; N. 

Antonins, Hisp. Novay ii. 313.; Mange- 
tus, Bibliotk, Scriptor, Medic, ii. 407.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM PALITSUIN. [Pamtsuin.] 
, ABRAHAM PERIZOL (DniaN “n 
7ivna). [Pbrizol.] 

ABRAHAM PICKS (Dp'B Dm3N 'H). 

[Picks.] 

ABRAHAM OF PISA (DnnnX 
fctD'DD), an Italian rabbi who lived during 
the early part of the sixteenth century, whose 
name in full, according to the “ ShEdshelleth 
Hakkabbala,” p. 65., was R. Abraham ben 
R. Isaac ben R. Jechiel ; in which work it 
is also stated that he died at Bologna, A. m. 
5314 (A.D. 1554). He is called “cohen u 
philosoph” (the priest and philosopher”). 
Bartolocci says he wrote — 1. “Sepher Hacha- 
sidim” (“The Book of the Pious”), which 
is the title of a work by R. Samuel Chasid. 
2. He also attributes to him the “ Perush al 
Sheeltoth de Rav Achai Gaon” (“ A Com- 
mentary on the Postulates of R. Achai Gaon”), 
which works Bartolocci also attributes to 
R, Abraham Cohen the Spaniard; and, 3. “A 
Treatise against the Arguments of R. Moses 
bar Nachman, which attack the ‘Jad Cha- 
saka’ of Maimonides,” in which it is shown 
that Nachmanides (R. Moses bar Nachman) 
did not understand the work of Maimonides 
which he attacked. This work of Abraham 
of Pisa is among the manuscripts of the Va- 
tican library. There seems to be a diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the writings of Abra- 
ham Cohen the Spaniard and Abraham of 
Pisa, who was also called Cohen, but the 
“ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala” affirms that they 
were certainly not the same person ; and 
Bartolocci, who makes them both rulers of 
the synagogue at Bologna, fixes the death of 
the latter at a.m. 5314 (a.d. 1554), and that 
of the former at a.m. 5310 (a.d. 1550). 
Wolff says that there is an answer by Abra- 
ham of Pisa to some legal queiy in the 
“Questions and Answers” of R. Menachem 
Asaria del Fano, printed at Venice, in 4to. 
(Bartoloccius, Bibliotk. Mag. Babb. i. 50. ; 
Wolfius, Bibliotk. Hebr. i. 98. iii. 59.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM DE PORTA LEONIS 
(fW^i) DiTON n). [Abraham 

BEN David Mishaar Arjeh.] 

ABRAHAM OF PRAGUE (OmaK "*1 
JIKaaD), a German rabbi who presided for 
many years during the early part of the 
.sixteenth century over the Jewish college 
and synagogue of Prague in Bohemia. He 
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k called by David Gaiiz *^adain gadol a 
mophelag be Torah” (a great man and ex- 
cellent in knowledge of the Law.}, who had 
brought up many disciples. He died at 
Prague, a. h. 5303 (a. d. 1543), according to 
the same author, who cites the inscription on 
his tomb as his authority. His works are 
— 1. “Biur al Perush Rashi” (“An Ex- 
position of the Commentary of Solomon 
ben Isaac”). 2. “Hagaoth al Tur Orach 
Chajim” (“Animadversions on the Order 
Orach Chsjim”), which is the first part (order) 
of the “ Arba Turim.” [Jacob bar Asheb. j 
3. “Berith Abraham” (“Abraham’s Cove- 
nant”) (Crca. XV. 18.), a little work which 
treats, according to BuxtorfP, of four kinds of 
arithmetic, and was printed at Cracow, in 
8vo. $ but the “ Sipthe Jeshenim” says it was 
printed at Prague, and calls the author 
** Abraham Sopher” (the scribe or doctor) of 
Prague ; and this, says Wolff, is right ; who 
adds, that it was printed at Prague by Gerson 
ben Bezalel, in Svo. ; but he gives no date, 
which leads us to suppose that no year is 
given on the title. Bartolocci puts the “Be- 
rith Abraham ” among his list of anonymous 
works. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, i. 98. iii. 
60. { Bartoloccius, JBiblioih. Mag, Itabb. i. 
698.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN REUBEN BEN 
NACHMAN Cirpni p DnilN 'n), 

an African rabbi of the kingdom of Marocco, 
a man of great learning and industry, who 
edited the Mishnaijoth or Mishna, with 
the notes of Maimonides and Bartenora, in 
the Spanish language, printed at Venice, 
A.M. 5366 (A.D. 1606), in folio. Wolff has 
decided that this is the same Abraham Reu- 
ben whose name has become familiar from 
his correspondence with Hugh Broughton, 
which arose out of the disputation held in 
the synagogue of Frankfort on the Main be- 
tween Broughton and R. Elias, in the year 
1599. When the account of this public dis- 
putation reached Constantinople, where Abra- 
ham Reuben then resided, he wrote his 
celebrated epistle to Hugh Broughton, which 
he delivered to the British ambassador there, 
who forwarded it to London. Broughton 
being at that time an exile from his country, 
it was forwarded to him at Basle, where he 
then was, and where he caused it to be 
printed in Hebrew for circulation among the 
Jews, as he tells us in the third volume of 
his works. He tells us that he also had it 
printed a second time at Basle, and would 
have had it also printed at Geneva, but for 
the interference of a certain Grinetus, who 
not only prevented the publication, but asserted 
that the epistle was written by Broughton 
himself. Broughton takes great pains to re- 
fute this calumny in his fourth volume, in 
which he not only gives this epistle at full 
length in the original Hebrew, but his own 
answer to it, which is a most learned chrono- 
logical treatise in proof of the Messiahship of 
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Jesus Christ, also in Hebrew, with a Latin 
version on the opposite column, as well as a 
Greek and an English version of the same. 
In this fiimoua epistle the Rabbi Abraham 
ben Reuben, after complimenting Broughton 
on his profound knowledge of Hebrew, anti- 
quity, uid the scriptures of the Old Testament 
begs him to cause some person learned in the 
Hebrew language to be sent to Constantinople 
to instruct the Jews ; he also begs him to 
write, or cause to be written, a treatise, in 
Hebrew, on the perfection of the holy scrip- 
ture of the Old Testament, and on the super- 
fluity and uselessness of the Talmudic tradi- 
tions. Broughton says, that, besides this 
published epistle, he received five otiiers on 
the same subject from this learned Jew. 
(Bartoloccius, Bihlioth, Mag, Babb, i. 52.; 
Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, i. 101. iv. 770. ; 
Broughton’s Works, iii. 617. 709. iv. 927 — 
932. 950—958.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE ROMAN (DiTON "1 
|XDn), a rabbi of Constantinople, who lived 
at the end of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries. His “ MU- 
chamath Hobah” (“War of Duty”), which 
is a defence of Judaism against the Christians, 
was printed at Constantinople, a.m. 5470 
(a.d. 1710). There are added to it some 
other short tracts on the same subject, called 
“ Raashim ve Raamim” (“ Commotions and 
Disturbances.” The work was edited and 
corrected by Jacob ben David Pima ( n3"l'B), 
which probably means a native of Pera, the 
suburb of Constantinople. Wolff says he 
could not ascertain whether this Abraham is 
to be considered as the author, or merely as 
the printer, of this work, (Wolfius, BWliotli, 
Hebr, iii. 63. iv. 770.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ROVrGO DHnaN "")), 
an Italian rabbi, the son of Raphael Rovigo. 
He is the author of a book called “Eshel 
Abraham ” (“Abraham’s Grove”) (^Gen. xxi. 
33.), which is a commentary on the book 
Zohar, and was printed at Fiirth, a.m. 5461 
(a.d. 1701), in folio. The preface t^the 
“ Eshel Abraham ” was also printed by itself, 
with the title “ Hackarmath Sepher Eshel 
Abraham,” at Fiirth (Le Long has, erro- 
neously, Wirda), in 8vo., without date, from 
the press of M^el of Anspach. Abraham 
Rovigo also brought from Jerusalem the 
“ Miphtach ha Zohar” (“Key to the Zo- 
har”), which was printed at Amsterdam, 
A.M. 5470 (a.d. 1710), in 8vo. The “Key 
to the Zohar” is a complete index to the 
cabbalistical matter which forms the greater 
part of the books called Zohar and Tikku- 
nim. In the preface it is stated that this 
index was brought from Jerusalem by R, 
Abraham Rovigo. We do not find any notice 
of the time at which this rabbi lived ; but, 
from the silence of the earlier Jewish chro- 
nologists and historians, we cannot suppose 
him to have lived before the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
VL 4 
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//eir. i. 102. ii. 1364.; Le Long, Biblioth. 
Sacra, ii. 695.) P* H. 

, ABRAHAM SAMUEL "I 

a Venetian rabbi who was living at 
the beginning of the last century. He is the 
author of “ Sirath Dodi ” (“ A Song of De* 
light”) {Isaiah, viii. 1.) • it is a rythmical 
version of the book called Shabbath of the 
Talmud, which Wolff says is elegantly 
written. It was printed, with the commen- 
taries of Maimonides and Bartenora, in the 
b(K)k Shabbath, at the foot of the page, at 
Venice, a. M. 5479 (a.d. 1719), in 8vo. In 
the title it is stated to be part of a great 
poetical work, the First part of which was to 
be called “ Ohel Abraham” (“Abraham’s 
Tent”). II. “Ohel Ilaeduth” (“The Tent 
■of the Testimony”). III. “Ohel Moed” 
(“ The Tent of the Congregation ”). The 
author adopted the title “ Sirath Dodi,” be- 
cause the letters of the word “ dodi ” (HH), 
by the Gematria or cabbalistical computation, 
make the number twenty-four, which is the 
number of the chapters of the book Shabbath. 
Wolff supposes this rabbi to be the same with 
Abraham Samuel, whose “ Tocachah” (“Ex- 
hortation”), in rhyme, is printed at the end 
of the “ Sepher Nagid ve Mitzvah” (“The 
Book of the licader and Commander”), pub- 
lished by R. Jacob Chajim Zeraach, at Am- 
sterdam, A. M. 5472 (a.d. 1712), in 8vo. 

( Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hehr, iii. 65.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL GEDALIA' 

(n'iiu P Dni3K n). » a 

native of Jerusalem, who lived during the 
early part and middle of the seventeenth 
century. He wrote a work called “ Berith 
Abraham” (“ Abraham’s Covenant”) {Gen, 
XV. 18.), which also bears the title of “ Pe- 
rush al Sepher Jalkut” (“A Commentary 
on the Book Jalkut”). [Simeon Haddar- 
.sHAN.] He brought this book to Europe in 
hopes of getting it printed, but was prevented 
by his poverty, until by chance he met with 
a rich and liberal Spaniard, named Michael 
Dies Mokato, who advanced him the ne- 
cessary money. The work was printed at 
liCghom in the Jewish press, then newly 
established in that city by R. Jedidjah ben 
Isaac Gabbai, and was edited by R. Abraham 
bar Solomon Chajim ; the first volume, a. m. 
5410 (a.d. 1650), and the second volume, 
A.M. 5420 (a. D. 1660); in 2 vols. folio, with 
the text of the “Jalkut” in the square He- 
brew character. The first volume contains 
that part of the “Jalkut” which has refer- 
ence to the five books of Moses ; and the 
second volume that which refers to the whole 
of the remaining books of the Old Testa- 
ment; in both cjwes accompanied by the 
commentary of Abraham Gedalia, which is 
far more diffuse on the Pentateuch than on 
the other books, the first volume being twice 
the thickness of the second. In this com- 
mentary he has made use of the writings 
of more than ninety former rabbis, whose 
UuS 


names he gives in a table at the beginning as 
well as after every quotation from them. 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rahb. i. 52, 53.; 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 104. ; Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 595.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN R. SAMUEL ZA- 
CUTH or ZACUTHO ("1 \2 
Knot IK not ^KtOt5»). a Spanish rabbi and 
celebrated Jewish astronomer. He was a 
Dative of Salamanca, if we may trust the title 
to his “ Perpetual Almanack ” by Alphonsus 
Ilispalensis de Corduba, for none of the 
Jewish writers seem to have given the time 
or place of his birth. His period, however, 
is determined by the fact that he was one of 
the Jews who were banished from Spain by the 
edict of Ferdinand and Isabella, a.d. 1492, a 
misfortune which he shared with Don Isaac 
Abrabanel and other great men of his nation. 
According to the author of the “ Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala,” he was at the time of his 
banishment public professor of astronomy at 
the university of Saragossa. On his banish- 
ment from Spain he repaired to Portugal, 
where he was gladly received, and a{)pointed 
astronomer and chronographer royal by King 
Emmanuel ; and here he wrote his celebrated 
work called “ Sepher Juchasin ” (“ The Book 
of Genealogies”), which comprises a complete 
chronological history of the Jewish people 
from the creation to the year a. m. 5260 
(a.d. 1500). In this work the unbroken 
chain of the Cabbala or oral tradition trans- 
mitted from Moses ^is particularly demon- • 
strated, and traced down to the author’s own 
times. He also adds a brief chronicle of the acts 
of the kings of Israel and the surrounding na- 
tions; also of the ruler of the Jews who were 
carried captive into Babylon, who is called 
“ Rosh Gola” or “ Rosh Gelutha” (the head 
of the captivity), of whose authority he gives 
an account : he also treats of the two cele- 
brated Babylonian colleges at Sora and Pum- 
badita and their authority, and of other 
matters which occurred during the second 
Temple, chiefly taken from the works of 
Joseph ben Gurion ; it also ^ves a full ac- 
count of the various sects into which the 
nation was at that time divided, — the Phari- 
sees, Nazarites, Hessaites or Essenes, and 
Sadducces, — ^with their doctrines, worship, and 
mode of life. This work was first printed at 
Constantinople, edited by R. Samuel Shullam, 
who added Hagaoth or notes to it : this 
edition is in folio, without date, and has at 
the end a notice forbidding any one to re- 
print the book for ten years ; or, if it should 
be printed by any Christian printer, forbidding 
the Jews to buy it. It was next printed at 
Cracow, a.m, 5341 (a.d. 1581), in 4to, In 
this second edition many things are added 
which were not in that of Constantinople, as 
the Cabbala or oral tradition from the 
creation to Moses; select stories from the 
“ Jesod Olam ” of R. Isaac the Israelite, with 
additions and annotations by R. Moses Isarles ; 
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and a catalogue of the rabbis, arranged chro- 
nologically, also from the “ Jesod Glam ; 
also a chronological series of popes, em- 
perors, and Christian kings, especially those 
of France, with the caliphs, sultans, and 
Turkish emperors, including their actions, 
wars, the crusades, and other remarkable 
events, R. David Ganz, in “ Tzemach 
David,” says that the ** Juchasin ” was finished 
A. M. 5262 (a.d. 1502), which he proves from 
a passage in the “Juchasin” itself, wherein 
the author makes this reference : “ And this 
I saw in the ‘Syntagma* of Almegistus 
Ptolemajus, from which time to the present 
year have passed 1370 years.** Now the book 
of the Almagest, says David Ganz, was written 
in the year 3892, to which if 1370 be added, 
we have A.M.*r)262 (a.d. 1502). Bartolocci 
enters into a long argument, and quotes 
Abrabanel and other rabbis in defence of this 
computation, iir which we do not think it 
necessary to follow him ; we shall only add, 
that the author seems to have taken the title 
of his work from an ancient book called 
“ Sepher Juchasin,’* referred to in the Tal- 
mud (book Pesachim, cap. v. 62.), where, 
speaking of the loss of this book. Rami bar 
H. Juda says, “ Rav says, from the day in 
which the book ‘Juchasin* disappeared the 
virtue of the wise was weakened, and the 
light of their eyes was darkened.” To judge 
from its title, this ancient “ Juchasin ” was 
most probably a genealogy of the families of 
Israel according to their tribes, though Bux- 
torf, in his “ Lexicon Chaldaicum,” under the 
word “ Juchas,” thinks it meant the “ Book of 
the Law.” The Cracow edition of the “ Ju- 
chasin” was reprinted at Amsterdam, in the 
square Hebrew letter, by Solomon Proops, 
a. M. 5477 (a.d. 1717), in 8vo. Kric Benzel, 
in the “ Notitia Literaria,” speaks in praise 
of a Latin translation of the “Juchasin” by 
I^eringer. This Abraham also wrote — 2. “ Se- 
pher Matock Lanephesh ” (“ The Book that 
is sweet to the Soul”) {Prov. xvi. 24.). This 
is a doctrinal work, comprised in three chap- 
ters, of which, I. treats of the soul and its state 
when separated from the body; of the punish- 
ment of souls in the nether hell, with a de- 
scription of the two hells, superior and in- 
ferior ; the superior being a purgatory, and 
the inferior or nether hell a place of eternal 
punishment, from which there is no re- 
demption. II. treats of the future life, or 
rather, the world to come, and why it is so 
called, in which the axiom commonly quoted 
by the Jews from the Mishna (book San- 
hedrim, c. 10.), “Col Israel jesh lahem che- 
Icck le olam habba” (“All Israel has a part 
in the world to come”), is explained. III. 
treats of the resurrection of the dead, and 
how God shall cause men to rise again with 
the same person, body and soul. This work ' 
was printed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, a. wt. 
5367 (a.d. 1607), in 8vo. 3. “Ben Arbaaim 
Lebinah” (“ The Son of forty Years is for 
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Prudence”). This is an astrological work, 
which is noticed by Hottingcr in his “ Bib- 
liotheca Oriental is.” This work is in MS. 
in the Oppenheimer library at Oxford. 4. 
An almanack, which was published in Latin, 
with this title : “ Almanack perpetuum Solis, 
fceliciter incipit Anno Domini, 1473, inclu- 
sive, factum d Rabbi Abraham Zacut, Salman- 
ticensi” (“A perpetual Almanack of the 
Sun, which begins auspiciously from the 
Year 1473, inclusive, c^culated by Rabbi 
Abraham Zacut, a native of Salamanca”) ; it 
was printed at Venice, a.d. 1502, in 4to., by 
Peter Lichtenstein, with additions by Al- 
phonso de Sevilla de Cordova (Alphonsus 
Hispalensis de Corduba), who also added the 
title. This almanack appears also to have 
been printed in 1496, in 4to., with the title 
“ Tabulffi Motuum Ccelestium ” (“ Tables of 
the Celestial Motions”); and Nic. Antonio, 
in his “Bibliotheca Hispana,” cites another 
edition, with the additions of Alphonso de 
Sevilla do Cordova, doctor of arts and me- 
dicine, who, after some matter introductory 
to the tables, adds a Christian calendar, the 
tables of the motions of the seven planets, ta- 
bles of the fixed stars, on the growth of the 
infant in the mother’s womb, and the decli- 
nation and right ascension of the stars, which 
was printed without place or date, in 4to., but 
which, from the antiquity of the type and the 
quality of the paper. Father Bartolocci con- 
ceives to be a Venetian edition. Simler, ac- 
cording to Wolff, cites a Venetian edition 
of the almanack by J. Michael Germanus 
Budorensis, a. d. 1499. According to La- 
lande, this edition of J. Michael was re-pub- 
lished at Venice in 1572, in 4to,, with cor- 
rections and additions by Lucas Goniscus. 
Spizel, in his “ Specimen Bibliotheca? Uni- 
versalis,” cites a work called ‘' Tecunath 
Zacut” (“ Astronomy of Zacuth”), which he 
assigns to Abraham ben Daud, but which is 
given to Abraham Zacuth by Hottingcr : 
there are probably two different works with 
this title. In the British Museum, according 
to Wolff, are some astronomiettt tables in 
manuscript by Abraham the Jew of Sala- 
manca [Abraham Judjeus], which, no 
doubt, is the almanack of Abraham Zacuth. 
The same tables in Spanish were also in the 
library of the Escurial, with this title, “ Abra- 
ham Zacuth Almanack de Tablas Astronomicas 
a ayuntamiento Mayor ; ** and also by the same 
author, “ Canon para Entendar los Atarices.” 
The Escurial also contained another work, 
called “ Compendio y Suma de las Cosas per- 
tinecientes d los jiiicios Astronomicos ” (“ A 
Compendium and Summary of Matters ap- 
pertaining to Judicial Astronomy (Astro- 
logy **), which is probably by the same author. 
^Bartoloccius, Bihlioth, Mag.Rahb, i. 53 — 56.; 
Wolfius, Biblioih. IJebr, i. 104 — 117. iii. 66.; 
N. Antonio, Biblwth, Hispana, ii. 313,314. ; 
Hottinger, Bihlioth. Orient. CL xi. 55. ; liC 
Long, Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 595.) C. P. H. 
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ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA, an 
Augustin friar, whose real name was Ulrich 
Megerle, was bom at Krahenhennstetten, 
near Moskirch in Suabia, on the 4th of July 
1642. Although he was descended from a 
noble family, his parents were poor and 
simple country people. He was educated in 
the Latin Schools of Moskirch, Ingolstadt, 
and Salzburg, and in his eighteenth year he 
entered the order of the Augustin friars at 
Mariabrunn. He now went to the convent 
of his order at Vienna, to study philosophy 
and theology, and after two years’ study he 
received holy orders (1662), and took his 
degree of doctor of divinity. He officiated 
Rh* some time as preacher in the convent of 
Taxa, not far from Dachau in Bavaria, and then 
went back to Vienna, where he soon acquired 
great reputation as a popular preacher. Sub- 
sequently he spent some time at Gratz, where 
his ‘oratorical ttdents likewise attracted ge- 
neral attention. In 1669, the emperor Leo- 
pold I. appointed him preacher to the Im- 
perial court at Vienna, an office which he 
held for twenty years, during which he en- 
joyed the esteem and admiration of the 
people as well as of the court. He rose in 
his order from one dignity to another : he 
was made procurator provincialis, lector, 
pater spirituidis, prior provincialis, and at last 
definitor of his provinee. In his capacity of 
prior provincialis, he was in 1689 present at 
the general chapter of his order at Rome, 
and preached there several times with great 
applause. Pope Innocent XI. presented 
him with a consecrated cross. As definitor 
of his province, he showed extraordinary 
activity in improving the state of the convents 
of his order. He died at Vienna, on the 
first of December 1709, at the age of sixty- 
seven. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara may justly be 
considered the greatest popular preacher that 
Germany produced during the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
although it is not till very recently that his 
merits have been acknowledged and appre- 
ciated by the protestant portion of Germany, 
which used to view him scarcely in any other 
light than that of a monkish buffoon. He 
was a bold and upright man, attached to his 
faith with the fullest and warmest conviction, 
and truly devoted to the promotion of the 
good of his order. His sincerity and bene- 
volence are attested by many acts of his life, 
and more especially by his behaviour in the 
year 1679, when the plague was raging at 
Vienna ; he visited the sick without fear, and 
with all the self-sacrifice of the most genuine 
Christian. With these qualities, he combined 
a most cheerful disposition and great humour. 
He possessed a profound knowledge of men, 
and whatever he teaches is always sound 
and practical. His imagination was inex- 
haustible ; his thoughts were new, bold, and 
striking *, when he attacked vice, his wit be- 


came severe and cutting satire. But he de- 
serves censure, even if we make all possible 
allowances for the age in which he lived, for 
his want of good taste, his laborious striving 
after effect, and his constant use of the bur- 
lesque and of puns and antitheses. Ilis lan- 
guage is strong and vigorous, but coarse ; it is 
interlarded with Latin phrases, and indicates 
no attempt at refinement and eleg^ce ; he 
always speaks right out what he thinks, and 
in the strongest possible manner, whether he 
is preaching before the Imperial court, or be- 
fore a mob in one of the suburbs of Vienna. 
His freedom is of the boldest kind, and he 
always denounced most strongly the vices to 
which he knew that his hearers were 
dicted, whether they were high or low, rich 
or poor. 

The works of Abraham a Sancta Clara are 
extremely numerous ; they consist of ser- 
mons and treatises on various points of 
practical morality. Two collections ware 
published by the author, the one called “ Judaa 
der Erz-schelm,” in 4 vols. 4to. ; the other, 
** Reim dich oder ich liss dich,” &c. Salzburg, 
1687, 4to. But neither of these collections 
contains all his works, a list of which is given 
in Jorden’s Lexikon Deutscher Dichter^vu 530, 
&c. I and a more complete one in the ** Lite- 
rarischer Anzeiger” of Vienna, 1822, which is 
reprinted in Wolff’ ’s Encyclopmd, tier Deutsch, 
Nat Litf 8. V. “Abraham a Sancta Clara.” 
The best of his sermons and treatises have 
been reprinted in modem times. There is 
also an Anthology ffom his works, called 
“ Quintessenz aus Abraham’s a Sancta Clara 
Werken, erste und zweiteGabe,” Berlin, 1822 
and 1823. L. S. 

ABRAHAM SASON Q)m^ n), 

a rabbi who lived in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of a 
work, in two parts, called “Kol Mebaser” 
(“The Voice of the Messenger of Good”), 
and “Kol Sason” (“ The Voice of Gladness”) 
(Jer, vii. 34.). The first part or treatise is 
an exhortation to penitence and godly sorrow 
for sin, whence shall arise great joy to the 
soul ; and the second part, called “ Kol Sa- 
son,” is a lively description of the joys thence 
ensuing, which, following up the imagery of 
Jeremiah, from whose prophecy the title is 
taken, he compares with the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride. The 
“Siphte Jeshenim” makes the title all one; 
thus, “Kol Mebaser Kol Sason” (“The 
Voice of one uttering the Voice of Glad- 
ness”). Both parts were printed together at 
Venice by Jo. de Gara, a.m. 5385 (a.d. 
1625), 8 VO. A third part, called “Aphirjon 
Shelomoh” (“Solomon’s Throne”) (Song of 
Songs f iii. 9.), which forms a sequel to the 
“Kol Sason,” was printed at Venice, a.m. 
5369 (a.d. 1609), 8vo., a fact which seems 
to show 'that the edition of the first two parts, 
as citedf *above from Father Bartolocci, can- 
not be the first edition ; and this conjecture is 
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confirmed by WolfF, who says that in Op- 
peiiheinier’s library he saw a Venetian 
edition of this work by Jo, de Gara, in which 
the year was a.d. 1605, expressed by the 
Hebrew letters This little book was 

also printed with the “Itinerary” of Abra- 
ham Pcrizol at Offenbach, a. m. 5480 (a.d. 
1720), 12mo. (Wolfius, Bibliotk. Hebr. i. 
108. iii. 68. ; Bartoloccius, Bibliotk. Mag. 
Babb. i. 57.) C. P. H, 

ABRAHAM SEBA or SABAA (fn 
Qni3((), a Portuguese rabbi, a native 
. of Lisbon, who was the contemporary of Don 
Isaac Abrabanel and Abraham Zacuth, and 
lived at the end of the fifteenth century. He 
was living in great reputation among his 
nation in the year a.d. 1499, in which year 
the Jews, who had betaken themselves in 
vast numbers into Portugal after their ex- 
pulsion from Spain in 1492, were suddenly 
commanded to quit that country also. This 
heavy calamity, which fell upon the Jewish 
people for the second time within eight years 
from their expulsion by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, he describes and deplores in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch, when treat- 
ing on the paragraph Im bechuckothai 
telecu,” (“ If ye shall walk in my statutes,” 
&c.) (Lev. xxvi. 3 — 14.) This commentary he 
wrote about the time of that event, and gave 
it the title of “ Tzeror Hammor ” (“ A Bundle 
of Myrrh ”) (Song of Songs, i. 13.). It is for 
the most part a literal explanation of the 
books of Moses, though he sometimes departs 
from the literal, and turns to the cabbalistical 
and mystical sense. The work is held in 
great estimation by the Jews. It was first 
printed at Venice, a.m. 5283 (a.d. 1523), by 
Daniel Bomber^, in a large square type of 
great elegance, in folio ; the second time, at 
the same place, by Marco Antonio Justiniani, 
A.M. 5306 (A.D. 1546), in folio ; and thirdly, 
also at Venice, by Georgius de Caballis, a. m. 
5327 (a.». 1567), in folio. It was translated 
into Latin by Conrad Pellicanus, according 
to Buxtorff, who also cites a Venetian edition 
of A.M. 5273 (A.D. 1513); and the Siphte Je- 
shenim gives one as early as A. M. 5263 
(a.d. 1503). Wolff also cites one printed 
at Cracow, a.m. 5355 (a.d. 1595), and Con- 
stantinople, A.M. 5274 (a.d. 1514). Jo. 
Andrew Eisenmenger, who frequently cites 
this work in his “ Jud^smus Detectus,” says, 
in his index of Jewish writers, that in the 
Venetian edition of this work, a.m. 5327 
(a.d. 1567), many of the passages against the 
Christians are omitted. Didacus Humadas, 
according to Father Imbonati, wrote a cri- 
tical comment on this work of Abraham 
Sabaa, with the following title : “Censur® 
super Librum, Fasciculus Mirrh® R. Abra- 
ham Sabag ; ” the manuscript of which is in 
the Neophyte College at Rome, bearing date 
A.D. 1580. 2. “ Tzeror Hackeseph ” (“ The 
Bundle of Silver”) (Gen. xlii. 35.) is a com- , 
mentary on the Song of Songs ; at least Bar- | 
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tolocci assigns a work with this title to 
Abraham Sabaa, but he does not say whether 
it was printed, or where the MS. is to be 
found. There is a work with the same title 
by R. Chajim bar Samuel. Abraham Sabaa 
died A.M. 5269 (a.d. 1509), according to the 
“ Shalshclleth Hakkabbala ” (p. 63.), as well 
as David Ganz, in “ Tzemach David,” and 
Nic. Antonio, in his “ Bibliotheca Hispana.” 
This surname Sabaa (PHD) is frequently 
written with the marks of contraction, even 
on the titles of some of the copies of the 
author*s book, thus, which has led 

many to suppose that it is only an abbrevi- 
ation of the name and country of Aben Ezra. 
Thus they read Abraham Sabaa (P''3"D) as 
Abraham Siphardi (the Spaniard) Aben Ezra. 
But whatever may be the derivation of this 
surname, it is certain that there was such a 
person as Abraham Seba or Sabaa ; a remark 
which may prevent those who are not well 
versed in rabbinical literature from attributing 
the work of this author to R. Abraham Aben 
Ezra, who lived three centuries before. Hot- 
tinger calls the author of “ Tzeror Hammor ” 
merely Abraham Hispanus. (Bartoloccius, 
Bibliotk. Mag. Robb. i. 48. ; Wolfius, Bihlioth, 
Hebr. i. 94. iii. 57. ; Le Long, Bibliotk. Sacra, 
ii. 595.; Hottinger, Bibliotk Orient Cl. i. 4.; 
N. Antonius, Bthlioik. Hisp. ii. 313. ; Imbona- 
tus, Bibliotk. Lat. Hebr. p. 34.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE SEER (DUnaK n 
riKli), called by Latin writers Abraham 
Videns, a rabbi who is cited in the “ Siphte 
Jeshenim” as the author of a work called 
“ Sepher Chaje 01am Habba ” (“ The Book 
of the Lives of the World to Come ”), which 
treats, according to R. Shabtai, of the great 
Tetragrammatic name Jehovah, and of other 
matters connected with the mysteries of the 
hidden world. Groddeck, in the “ Theatrum 
Placcianum ” (p. 692.), says that he saw the 
manuscript of this work in the Biblioth^que 
Royale at Paris. It is much commended in 
the “ Noveloth Choemoh ” of R. Joseph 
Solomon del Medico (p. 195.), in which some 
other cabbalistical works or the various names 
of Jehovah are attributed to this author. 
Wolff says he saw a manuscript work in 
Oppenheimer’s library, with the title “ Chaje 
Olam” (“Eternal Lives”), which he sup- 
poses to be the work of this Abraham the 
Seer. (Wolfius, Bibliotk. Hebr. i. 101. iii. 
63.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM SHALOM (Dn-I3« 'n 
0^^^). [Abraham ben R. Isaac bar R. 
Judah ben R. Samuel Shalom.] 

, ABRAHAM SHAMSULAI (DniSR 'n 
^7lDDfi?^), a Spanish rabbi who lived in the 
latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries. He wrote a work 
with the • following title : “ Ve Haadam 
Jada ” (“And the Man knew”) (Gen. iv. 1.), 
in which he treats on the creation of Adam 
and Eve, and on the multiplication of the 
tuman race by the command of God. In the 
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preface he gives an account of the miserable 
state of the Jews who were expelled from 
Portugal A. M. 6259 (a. d. 1499). This work 
is in manuscript in the library at Leyden, 
and also in Oppenheimer’s library. He also 
adds in the preface that he was the author 
of (2.) “ Maggid Masharim ” (“ Speaking 
RigWousness **) (Isaiahf xlv. 19.), which was 
a literal and allegorical explanation of various 
passages in the Law and the Prophets, divided 
into three parts, each subdivided into sec- 
tions and chapters. 3. ** Hatzbeah Leketh ** 
(“ Walking humbly ”) (^Mic. vi. 8.), a work 
also divided into three parts, of which, I. 
treats of what is to be considered the highest 
degree of piety and virtue. II. Of the office 
of the priesthood, and of the great day of 
■expiation. III. A dissertation on the per- 
sonal purification and sanctification prepara- 
tory to the day of expiation, as well as the 
manner of keeping that day holy. This work 
is also in manuscript in the Leyden library. 
4. “ Jizzal Majim ” (“ He shall pour out 
Water ”) (Num. xxiv. 7.), in which the author 
treats of the sin of the Israelites at the waters 
of Meribah, on which occasion Moses caused 
water to flow from the rock. This work is 
also in the Leyden collection ; but the title is 
given in the catalogue, “ Nazal Majim ” 
(** The Flowing of the Waters ”), which is 
an error, for the author is treating of the 
miracle related in the book of Numbers, from 
which he has accordingly taken his title 
as above. This work was also in Oppenhei- 
mer’s library. 5. ^‘Jaalath Chen” (“The 
Pleasant Roe ”) {Prov. v. 9.), which treats of 
the different kinds of tithes and offerings of 
first-fruits, of the personal ornaments of the 
females offered for the adornment of the 
tabernacle, as well as of animals to be offered 
in sacrifice. This is also among the Leyden 
manuscripts. 6. “ Millel le Abraham ” (“ He 
spake unto Abraham ”) {Gen, xxi. 7.), 
which 'treats altogether of the existence and 
providence of God. It is among Oppen- 
heiincFs manuscripts. The whole six works 
are contained in one manuscript volume, 
among the Wamerian collection in the library 
at Leyden. (Wolfius, Biblioih. Hebr. i. 107, 
108. iii. 67. ; Cat Biblioth. Leid, p. 288.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON ’ BAR 
JUDAH OF WORMS p 

nt'IDIJD min' m), a German rabbi who 
lived in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Having been early initiated by his 
father, whose name was Simeon, into the 
mysteries of the Cabbala, he l^camc so 
strongly attached to this study, that he tra- 
velled from Worms to Constantinople, and 
from thence through the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Arabia, and other eastern countriA, in search 
of further knowledge ; and at length, among 
the Jews of Egypt, he found a rabbi, named 
Absamelin, whom he designates the greatest 
of men, and almost a divine person, from 
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whom he received the full measure of wisdom. 
After re-crossing the Mediterranean, and tra- 
velling through Ital^ and France, he re- 
turned to his native city of Worms, where he 
shortly after wrote his Hebrew work on the 
Cabbala and White Magic, which was trans- 
lated from the Hebrew into German, and was 
in the possession of the learned Pet. Frid. 
Arpe, who gives an account of the work in 
his “ Fcriffi A2stivales, p. 118. The He- 
brew title of this work is not given, but the 
fiill title of the book, which is divided into 
four parts, runs thus, when translated from 
the German: — “ The Book which treats and 
discourses of the true Use of the Ancient 
Magic ; which I, Abraham the son of Si- 
meon the son of Judah the son of Simeon, 
partly have attained by my own labour, partly 
received from my father Simeon, and from 
other wise men, and which I have proved by 
experience and found to be true, and that by 
it true miracles are performed ; which same 
book I have carefully compiled, and written 
down that which, like a precious treasure, I 
had preserved in the casket of my memory, 
for the use of my youngest son Lamech, that 
he, together with his brother Joseph, my first- 
born (to whom I have imparted the doctrine 
of the most holy Cabbala), may reverentially 
contemplate the miraculous power of God.” 
The subject matter of the work is thus 
divided. Part I. treats of the life and studies 
of the author. II. Of the wonderful works 
of which he became capable by means of the 
Holy Scripture. III. On the mode of pro- 
ceeding in this science, and the way to the 
divine wisdom. IV. Of the completion of 
the art, and the mystical words used therein. 
Wolff says he went through the book, in 
which the author seems to place the fullest 
faith in the power and sanctity of his art, and 
is very earnest in his warning to his son 
Lamech to avoid the society of those who arc 
said to be versed in the diabolical magic ; 
and he adds an extract in the original Ger- 
man, which is curious, as displaying the 
power of the human imagination. It is from 
book i. c. 8., and goes on with the address 
to his son thus: — “ In short, then, to relate 
to you something of the operations performed, 
so will it be found after my departure out of 
this world, written down in a b^k, that from 
the time that I first began to practise this art, 
which took place in the year 1409, until the 
time that I, by God’s favour, have attained to 
the seventy-ninth year of my age, I have 
healed and restored to health about forty-five 
persons who were afflicted with incurable dis- 
orders ; and of others afflicted with ulcers, as 
well as those who were lame or bewitched, both 
men and women, (the praise be to God,) without 
number, were made whole. The unconquerable 
emperor Sigismond, our most revered lord, has 
not only been benefited by the communica- 
tion of my familiar spirits, but also through 
the means of my art been restored to such a 
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state, as to enable him to have children by 
the empress, his spouse. By means described 
in the 29th chapter of the last part of this 
book, I delivered Count Friedrich, with 1000 
cavalry, out of the hands of Leopold, arch- 
duke of Saxony, by whom they had else been 
infallibly made prisoners. The bishop of 
this city, our natural lord, 1 warned half a 
year beforehand, and laid open to him the 
treachery of his governor of Krauenburg, 
without naming many smaller matters in 
which I have forewarned, and thereby been 
of service to him. By these means also, I 
delivered your cousin Isaac out of the prison 
at Speyer. I was also one of those who 
warned and assisted the pope and the arch- 
duke when they fled from the council of 
Constance, otherwise they had both been im- 
prisoned by their enemy the emperor. Both 
the popes John XXIII. and Martin V. have 
made use of my secret counsels, and • I have 
assisted them both by my ait, and foretold to 
them what was about to happen, so that they 
never once found the slightest deception or 
failure in my answers. You know that the 
last time that I journeyed to Regenspurg to 
the Archduke of Bavaria, my house was 
robbed, and that the value of 3000 gold 
crowns, in money, gold, and jewels, was 
stolen. As soon, however, as I returned, 
the robber was compelled to bring all back 
to me at an appointed place. If the Greek 
emperor had placed faith in the letter which 
I wrote to him six months beforehand, it is 
probable that his affairs would not have taken 
so disastrous a turn as they have done within 
these few years. All these, and many other 
things which I have not written down, have 
I, my dear son, through the arts described in 
the two latter parts of this book, performed; 
and so may God continue to prosper me, as I 
never once, in any of my attempts, met with 
failure and disgrace ; for I ever, as far as wm 
in my power, have been obedient to his 
commands, and have walked straight accord- 
ing to the guidance of my guardian angel, 
and the instructions of the sage Abramelin.” 
The definition of the true and holy magic is 
thus given, book iii. c. 1. ; “ My son, whom 
takest thou these two sisters to be ? Dost 
thou know them ? Alas 1 thou art far too 
young. It is a long time that they have 
been neglected. However, that thou mayest 
know them, mark me well, and listen with 
diligent attention. These two sisters are the 
Divine Mystery and the Divine Wisdom, the 
one called the Cabbala, the other Magic. 
Their father and creator is the great God, 
the one true and almighty God. These both 
lay long dead, and were considered as for 
ever lost. But now they are again awakened, 
and Wisdom, the younger and weaker, calls 
for the assistance of Mys^^/ry against those 
who have hitherto falsely usurped her name, 
and boasted of it, and who need no further 
description. Only look on her attentively ; 
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thou wilt recognise her by her colour ; her 
name you have already heard — she is called 
Divine Wisdom ; her clothing is of two 
colours, the one is called the fear of God, the 
other righteousness. Be thou, therefore, in 
the fear of God, and diligently follow righte- 
ousness Wouldst thou know further who she 
is? Read with diligence the Holy Scriptures, 
and especially the book called after her, 
wherein Wisdom cries so strongly, and which 
by her means alone was written by King 
j^lonmn, so shalt thou find her perfect de- 
scription. This is the true, ancient, divine, 
and holy wisdom, which our forefathers, from 
the beginning of the world, possessed and 
niadc use of, and for a long time handed down 
in succession. This wdsdom Noah left to his 
sons ; this is the wisdom which redeemed liOt 
out of Sodom ; the wisdom w’hich Moses re- 
ceived from the burning bush in the wilder- 
ness, and which he afterwards imparted to 
his brother Aaron. This wisdom hud Joshua, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elias, and all the 
prophets and holy men of the Lord, together 
with the divine mystery. Also Jesus of 
Nazareth himself, with many of his disciples, 
(of whom the chief is John, whose “ Pro- 
phecy,” a valuable book, is still extant,) made 
use, in part, of this wisdom ; ” — and so he 
proceeds. Wolft* says that the author cites 
in this same chapter, his book of “ The true 
Talmud;” and in book ii. c. 9. he cites his 
great:^bbalistical work, which he had written 
for the use of his son Joseph. This rabbi 
appears to have been no way unfavourable to 
Christianity, as may be seen from the last 
paragraph above quoted ; and Wolff says that 
in another place he refers to the Holy 
Trinity. This curious work is among the 
manuscripts of Oppenheimer’s library now at 
Oxford. Wolfius, Biblioth. Jlebr, iii. 67, 68. 
iv. 757—7.59. C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON CHA JIM 
(D”n p OmaK p), a rabW who 

was living during the beginning and middle 
of the seventeenth century, and who was 
actively engaged in the cause of Hebrew 
literature in Italy and Germany. He edited 
the commentary on the Jalkut [Sibieon 
Haddarshan] of R. Abraham ben Samuel 
Gedalia, which was printed, together with 
the “ Jalkut,” at Leghorn, a.m. 5410 (a. d. 
1650), in 2 vols. folio. He edited, also, with 
a preface of his own, the “ Sur Mera ” 
(“ Depart from Evil”) of R. Judah Aijeh, 
which was printed at Prague, a. m. 5375 
(a. d. 1615) 8vo., and the “ Sheeloth 
Uteshuvoth ” of R. David Avi Simra, printed 
at Leghorn, a. m. 5412 (a. d. 1652), folio. He 
also corrected the press of the edition of the 
“ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth ” of R. Meir of Lub- 
lin, which were printed at Venice, a. m. 5379 
(A.D. 1619). Wolff thinks that he is also 
the author of the book called “ Bircath Han- 
chenin ” (“ The Blessing of the Food”), which 
treats of the blessing by the priests of those 
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various substances used for the sustentation 
of life, as meats, fruits, oil, wine, &c., which, 
according to the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” was 
printed at Venice, a.m. 5498 (a.d. 1638), 
and which was reprinted at Dessau, a. m. 
5461 (A. D. 1701) in 16mo. (Wolfius, 
BiblioiL Hehr, i. 103. iii 64.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON TRE- 

CENSis p onnaK 

Bartolocci calls Abraham Tzarpathi, which 
means the Frenchman. He makes him a 
different person from Abraham bar Solomon 
Jarchi, which, however, is not the case, as 
this , rabbi, who is distinguished by all these 
different appellations, was a native of Troyes 
in Champagne, and the son, or, more probably, 
the grandson, of the celebrated R. Solomon 
Jarchi. He wrote a book called “ Bircath 
Abraham” (“ The Blessing of Abraham ”) 
(Gen. xxviii. 4.), which treats more especi- 
ally of the ritual for washing the hands, which 
formed so important a ceremony among the 
Jews, as appears from the manner in which 
it is referred to by the Saviour in his rebuke 
of the Pharisees. (Mark, vii. 2 — 6.) In addi- 
tion to this, the author treats of above 300 
ceremonial observances in a general way, of 
which an index is added at the end of the 
work. It was printed at Venice, by the Bra- 
gadini, a. m. 5312 (a.d. 1552), in 4to. Ac- 
cording to Bartolocci, who, as before stated, 
makes two different rabbis of Abraham 
Tzarpathi and Abraham bar Solomon^ he 
wrote, 2. “ Perush al Hathishboseth me 
Euclido” (“ A Commentary on the Arith- 
metic of Euclid ”), a fragment of which is 
among the quarto MSS. on paper in the 
Vatican library. R. Elias Orientalis enters 
into a controversy with this writer in his 
“ Sheeloth ITteshuvoth.” This R. Elias lived 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
if^ Abraham Tzarpathi was contemporary 
with him, as Wolff seems to infer, he could 
have been no nearer than a great grandson 
to R. Solomon Jarchi, who was living in the 
latter part of the twelfth, and early part of the 
thirteenth centuries. There is also an epistle 
of Abraham Tzarpathi in the “ Sheeloth 
Uteshuvoth ” of R. Levi Ben Chaviv (p. 3, 
12,), with an answer to it by Levi himself. 
The controversy is concerning the proper 
manner of writmg the Hebrew character in 
the manuscripts of the Book of the Law : R. 
Simcha ben Gerson also gives an answer of 
his to a question proposed to him, which 
Wolff says was ** ex abroypdi^ ejus,” from 
his OTO handwriting. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hehr. i. 108. iii. 64. ; Bartoloccius, Bibliotk. 
Mag. Robb. L 51, 52.; Koitmger, Biblioth. 
Orient. Class, v. 26.) C. P, H. 

ABRAHAM TAMACK BEN ISAAC 
(^m^ P ion Dn-I3N 'n), who is caUed by 
Bartolocci, R. Abraham Hallevi ben R. Isaac 
Tamach, is the author of “ Biur Shir Ha- 
shirim” (“An Elucidation of the Song of 
Songs”), which was printed at Sabionnetta 
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in Italy, by Tobias Phuaor Phoas, a. M. 5318 
(a. d. 1 558), in 12mo. Wolff says that he saw 
this edition in Edzard’s library. To the com- 
mentary are subjoined some explanations of 
Aben Sotzib; but who he is we cannot dis- 
cover, unless it be the same writer whom 
Plantavitius, in his “Bibliotheca Rabbinica” 
No. 550.), calls Aben Sophiph, who, he says, 
wrote a commentary on flie Law. This 
work was reprinted at Prague, a.m. 5371 
(a.d. 1611), at the house of Gerson ben 
Solomon, by Judah ben Alexander. No 
notice is taken of this author by the ** Siphte 
Jeshenim,” and we are not informed when he 
lived ; but as his work is among the manu- 
scripts, on vellum, of the Urbini library in 
the Vatican, it is probable that he lived at an 
early period. Le Long, erroneously, calls 
him Abraham Febach. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 108. iii. 68. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Rabb. i. 12. append. 738. ; Le Long, ii. 
595.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THAM (DD OnilK "1). 

[Jacob Tham or Tam.] 

ABRAHAM TZAHALON (OmnN 

[Abraham ben Isaac Tzahalon.] 

’ ABRAHAM USQUE or OSHKI ('n 
Wiy IN >p6J^1N Dnn3N), a Portuguese rabbi 
who presided over the celebrated Hebrew 
press at Ferrara in Italy, during the early 
part of the sixteenth century, from the year 
A.D. 1552 to the year 1558, during which 
time he published various writings of the 
rabbis, both in Hebrew, in the square and 
rabbinical characters, but always of an elegant 
type, and in Spanish, with the Gothic letter. 
He published the celebrated Spanish transla- 
tion of the Bible, which was intended to 
make the Christians acquainted with the Old 
Testament, and also for the use of the Spanish 
Jews ; it was edited by Abraham Usque and 
Jom Tob Athias, with a dedicatory epistle 
to a lady named Gratia Nasi, and was printed 
at Ferrara at the expense of Geronymo de 
Vargas, a Spaniard, a.d. 1553, in folio. This 
translation was not made by Abraham Usque 
and his associate R. Jom Tob Athias, as 
Bartolocci! supposes, but by some other Jewish 
writers, who are not named. It was merely 
edited and published by Abraham Usque and 
Jom Tob, as may be seen from the following 
notice at the end of the volume : “ A gloria 
y loor de nuestro Senor se acaba la presente 
Biblia en lengua Espanola, traducida de la 
verdadera origen Hebrayca por muy ex- 
celentes letrados, con industria y diligencia 
de Abraham Usque, Portugues ” (“ To the 
glory and praise of our Lord, this present 
Bible in the Spanish language, translated 
ftom the true Hebrew original by very ex- 
cellent scholars, is here finished by the in- 
dustry and diligence of Abraham Usque, a 
Portuguese”). Jhe last book printed by 
Abraham Usque, according to De Rossi, is 
the “Maareketh Elauth” (“The Order of 
the Divinity”) of R. Peretz, printed at Fer- 
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mra, a.m. 5318 (a.d. 1558). Wolff did not 
seem to be aware of this, as he says that 
Abraham Ust^ue was still living in 1557» as 
maybe seen from the “Hassagoth” (“ Ani- 
madversions ”) of R. Moses Aashcar, printed 
by him at Ferrara, a. m. 53 1 7 (a. d. 1 557) ; and 
seems to think this was the last work printed 
by him. Abraham Usque was the author of an 
order of the ritual of the feasts of the new year 
and the day of expiation, in Spanish, printed by 
himself at Ferrara, a.m. 5313 (A.p. 1553), 
4to., the same year with the Spanish Bible. 
The Portuguese work called ** Consola^aon 
de Israel,” which has been often attributed to 
^m, is the work of Samuel Usque. Le Long 
remarks that he is generally cs^ed Oshki by 
the Jews. We have no account of the year 
of his death, but he certainly retired from 
the superintendence of the Ferrara press in 
the year 1558. (De Rossi, De Typogr. Hehr. 
Ferrariensij p. 28—46. ; Wolfius, Bibliolh, 
Hebr. i. 31, 32. iii. 20. ; Le Long, Biblwih. 
Sacray i. 364. 540. ; Simon, Hist. Crit du 
Vieux Test. 537. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. i. 49.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM VAEZ (y'KI DmiX "^)y a 
Spanish rabbi who was living at the end of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote a work 
called “Arbol de Vidas” (“The Tree of 
Lives”) (Gen. ii. 9.), which was printed A.M. 
5452 (a. D. 1692), 8vo., according to the 
“Bibliotheca Anonymiana,” published at the 
Hague, A.D. 1728, 8vo., where it is classed 
among miscellaneous books. Wolff says the 
full title of this work is “ Arbol de Vidas, 
en el qual se contienc los Dinim (D'3'*l) mas 
necessaries, que deve observar todo Israel” 
(“ The Tree of Lives, in which is contained 
the Statutes most necessary to be observed 
by all Israel”). (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, iv. 
761.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM VIDENS. [Abraham the 
Seer.] 

ABRAHAM VIVAX. [Abraham Bi- 

BAGO.] 

ABRAHAM WORMATIENSIS ('1 
Dni2S ). [Abraham ben Simeon 
BAR Judah of Worms.] 

ABRAHAM ZACUTH (Dni3K 
DIDT). [Abraham ben Samuel Zacuth.] 

ABRAM, NICHOLAS, was bom atXaron- 
val, a village near Charmes, in the department 
of the Vosges, in the year 1689.^ He was 
admitted to probation by the Jesuits on the 
10th of November, 1606; and having taken 
the vows, was received a full member of the 
society on the 10th of December, 1623. 
Having distinguished himself by his acquire- 
ments in the dead languages, his superiors 
employed him for some time as a teacher in 
their college at Pont-a-Mousson. He was 
subsequently despatched upon several missions 
for the conversion of heretics, according to 
Southwell. He was appointed professor of 
theology in the university of Pont-d-Mousson, 
in 1636, and had the degree of doctor con- 
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fenred upon him, after he had discharged the 
duties of that oflice for seventeen years, on 
the 16th of November, 1653. He afterwards 
lectured upon theology at Dijon ; but returned 
to Pont-a-Mousson, where he died, on the 7th 
of September, 1655, having completed the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Abram published — 1,“ Epitome Prsccep- 
torum Grsecorum Versibus Latinis comprehen- 
sorum.” Mussiponti, 1612. 2. “ Nonni Pano- 
politani in Evangelium secundum Joannem, 
cum Notis.” Parisiis, apud Sebastianum Cra- 
moisy, 1623, in 8vo. 3. “ Commentarius in 
Pubhi Virgilii Maronis .ffineidem.” Mus- 
sip^nti,” 1625, in 4to. 4. ** Theophrastus, 
siye De Quatuor Fluviis et Loco Paradisi 
Diatriba ad Explicationem Versus 290. Libri 

IV. Georgicon.” Mussiponti, Caspar Bernard, 
1635, in 8vo. 5. “Commentarius in Publii 
Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica.” Mus- 
siponti, 1635. Abram’s commentaries on 
Virgil have been collected and reprinted se- 
ver^ times at Paris, Rouen, To^ouse, aqd 
Lyon. The best edition is that in three oc- 
tavo volumes published at Paris, in 1688. 
6. “ Commentarius in tertium volumen Ora- 
tionum Ciceronis,” tom. ii. Parisiis, apud Se- 
bastianum Cramoisy, 1631, in fol. The com- 
mentary on Cicero is admitted on all hands to 
be ill-arranged and overlaid with erudition; 
but it is a mine from which subsequent com- 
mentators have frequently extracted without 
acknowledgment. 7. “Dispositio Analytica 
aliquarum Orationum Ciceronis brevibus Ta- 
bulis comprehensa.” Mussiponti, Caspar Ber- 
nard, 1633, in 4to. 8. “ Epitome Rudimen- 
torum Lingum Hebraic® Versibus Latinis bre- 
viter et dilucide comprehensa.” Parisiis, apud 
Matur. Hainault, 1645, in 4to. 9. “ Disser- 
tatio de Tempore Habitationis Filiorum Israel 
in Egypto,” excerpta ex lib. xviii. Pavi, 

V. tom. This tract, in which the form of sim- 
ple narrative is substituted for the dialogue 
form of the original, is published in the supple- 
ment to Menochius, edited by Rene- Joseph 
de Toumemine. 10. “Pharus Veteris Testa- 
menti, sive Sacrarum Qumstionum, libri xv. ; 
accesserunt de Veritate et Mendacio, libri iv.” 
Parisiis ; Jean Lost. 1648, in fol. 1 1. “ Axio- 
mata Vit® Christian®.” Mussiponti, 1654, 
in 8vo. 

He left in MS. a history of the university 
of Pont-a-Mousson, which had not received his 
final corrections, and a commentary on the 
epistles of St. Paul. The latter was in Cal- 
met’s time preserved in the college of Pont-a- 
Mousson ; the former was entrusted to Cal- 
met, who at one time intended to publish 
it as an appendix to his history of Lorraine, 
by a grand-nephew of Nicholas Abram, who 
had collected materials for the purpose of 
continuing it down to his own time. A French 
translation of some works of Bartoli— -among 
others of his life of Vincent Caraffa, seventh 
genera] of the society of Jesus, hasb^n attri- 
buted to Abram ; but Calmet was of opinion 
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thi^t there was more reason to believe i' 
the work of the Jesuit Thomas le Blanc 
{Bibliolheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, OptL 
inchoatum a Petro Ribadeneira continuatum 
a Philippo Alegambe, recognitum et pro- 
ductum a Nathanaele Sotvello, Romas, 1676, 
(in voce “ Nicolaus Abram”) ; Bibliotkeque de 
Lorraine^ par le Rev. Dom Calmet, Abbe d« 
Senones, h Nancy, 1751 (in voce “ Abram, 
Nicholaus ”). Calmet has been chiefly fol- 
lowed here; he had the family papers in 
his hands. W. W. 

ABRAMSON, ABRAHAM, son of Jacob 
Abramson, a Prussian mint engraver (born 
at Strelitz, in 172.3, died at Berlin, 1800), %as 
born at Poizdam in 1754. He acquired very 
great reputation as one of the ablest medalists 
of modern times, both on account of the poet- 
ical imagination and classical taste displayed 
in his designs, and the superior style of their 
execution. Among his productions, which are 
very numerous, the series of portrait medals 
of the eminent literary men of Germany, 
Mendelsohn, Sulzer, Ramler, Lessing, Kant, 
Wieland, and many others, has perhaps most 
of all contributed to his fame. Meusel has 
given a catalogue of his chief works, which 
include many medals commemorative of va- 
rious public events. He was appointed royal 
Prussian medalist, and was elected member of 
various academies. He died in 1 8 1 1 . ( Nagler, 
Neues Allgem. Kunstlcr-Lex.) W. H. L. 

ABRANCHES, ALVARO DE, a Portu- 
guese nobleman who took a conspicuous part 
in the revolution of 1640, which effected the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Portugal, and 
the establishment of the house of Bragaiiza on 
the throne. He was one of those who assisted 
in the murder of Vasconcellos, the hated Spa- 
nish secretary of state, and he carried to the 
castle of Lisbon, at the head of a body of 
troops, the order extorted from Margaret of 
Savoy, the vice-queen, to deliver it up to the 
insurgents, an order which to the surprise of 
all parties the Spanish governor obeyed. He 
held for a few months in 1641 the govern- 
ment of Beira, in which he contented himself 
with remaining quiet so long as the general 
opposed to him, the then duke of Alva, did 
the same. In 1643 he held the same govern- 
ment a second time, and was rather unfor- 
tunate in active operations against the enemy, 
especially in an attempt to take Alcantara. 
In 1645 he obtained permission to resign his 
government, and, after that time, disappears 
from history. (Menezes, Conde da Ericeyra, 
Portugal Restaurado^ edit, of 1679, p. 101. 255, 
Ac. ^.) T. W. 

ABRANTES, (DOM JOSE MARIA 
DA PIEDADE LENCASTRE SA), fourth 
marquis of, a Portuguese nobleman, whose 
name occupies a conspicuous place in the 
history of his country, in the earliest quarter 
of the nineteenth century. He was born 
on the 7th of February, 1784, and was the 
eldest son of Don Pedro, the third marquis, 


and a member of one of the noblest families 
in Portugal, connected in ancient times with 
our own house of Lancaster; Early in life, 
he entered the army, and in 1806 married a 
lady of the family of Vasconcellos, by whom 
he had four children. When on the invasion 
of the French under Junot, in 1807, the Prince 
Regent oP Portugal, afterwards King John 
VI.,. left the mother country for Brazil, he 
nominated a regency, at the head of which 
was the old marquis of Abrantes. This re- 
gency was dissolved on Junot’s arrival in 
Lisbon, and shortly after fourteen of the 
principal men of the kingdom were ordered to 
proceed to Bayonne to pay their compliments 
to Napoleon, among whom were both the mar- 
quises of Abrantes, father and son. On the 
27th of April, the young marquis sent from 
Bayonne to Lisbon a letter, giving an account 
of the reception of the deputation by Napoleon, 
in which, after stating that “ the emperor 
would not and could not allow a prince who, 
on quitting Portugal, had entrusted himself to 
the charge of English vessels, again to land 
in that country,” he went on to say, “ that his 
majesty deigned to declare that our fate was 
in our own hands, and that it depended on 
the public spirit we might show, the energy 
with which we might attach ourselves to the 
general continental system, whether he should 
judge us worthy of forming a nation capable 
of supporting the prince who would have to 
govern us.” The letter was inserted in the 
Lisbon Gazette by Junot, who was exactly at 
the same time created Duke df Abrantes, and 
who called together a meeting of deputies 
from the nobility, clergy, and courts of 
law, to persuade them to ask from Napoleon 
his own nomination as king of Portugal. 
The hopes both of Junot and his master 
were disappointed by the course of events, 
and Napoleon revenged himself on hjs obe- 
dient tools by detaining both the marquises 
of Abrantes as hostages at Paris, sepa- 
rated from their families and destitute of 
resources. Here they remained till the general 
overthrow of the continental system, in 1814, 
when they returned to Lisbon ; and the young 
marquis re-entering the army rose to the rank 
of maj or of cavalry. Havin g attended a course 
of lectures on agriculture by Thouin, at Paris, 
he also became the president of an a^icultural 
society. In his political opinions, influenced 
it is said by the king’s rejection of his solici- 
tations for the title of duke, he showed himself 
unconstitutional, and became one of the prin- 
cipal confidants of the queen Carlota, and 
her son Don Miguel. He assisted Miguel in 
the counter-revolution of May 1823, when, on 
the twenty-third regiment stationed in Villa 
Franca revolting against the authority of 
the Cortes, and proclaiming an absolute king, 
Don Miguel left the capital to place himself 
at their head, and published a proclamation 
announcing his resolution to take arms, “ to 
deliver the king and the nation from the yoke 
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that oppressed both."* When it became 
dent that the revolution of Villa Franca must 
succeed, the king, John VI,,* by the advice of 
his friend and confidant, the Marquis, of 
Louie, placed himself at its head mid thus 
frustrated the ulterior schemes of his wife 
and son. On the re-entry of the king to 
his capital after the destruction of the con- 
stitution, Abrantes, it is said, led the procession 
at the head of a body of peasants from his 
estates. The darkest passage in his history 
followed. On the 29th of February 1824, 
the court was at the palace of Salvaterra, 
enjoying the amusements of the carnival. 
Don Miguel, the Marquis of Louie, the Marquis 
of Abrantes, the Count of Villa Flor (the pre- 
sent Duke of Terceira), and some others of 
the nobility, were to take characters in a 
comedy to be acted at the little theatre of the 
palace. On that evening they went through 
a rehearsal, and the ^Marquis of Louie re- 
mained after the others had left, to give direc- 
tions for the performance which was to take 
place on the following day. In the morning 
he was found murdered beneath a table in 
one of the saloons. An investigation began, 
and though nothing was officially allowed to 
transpire, it is now known that the assassins 
were three, that the Marquis of Abrantes 
and Jose Verissimo, another favourite of Don 
Miguel’s, assisted Don Miguel in the deed ; 
and that the prince himself struck the fatal 
blow. While it was still doubtful what mea- 
sures the king would take to punish his son 
and at the same time preserve the honour of 
the family, Don Miguel resolved to anticipate 
the sentence. On the 29th of April, he seized 
several of the ministers as they left the hall 
given by the English ambassador in honour 
of the birthday of George IV. On the 30th 
he surrounded the royal palace with his armed 
adherents and kept his father prisoner. By 
the exertions of the ambassadors, the king 
was allowed to take refuge on board of the 
English man-of-war, the “ Windsor Castle,” 
then in the Tagus ; Don Miguel was induced 
to come to visit him there ; and the result 
was, that he requested permission to travel, and 
retired to Vienna. The Marquis of Abrantes 
was sei;ted at the point of escape, and when 
the investigation into the assassination of the 
Marquis of Louie and the subsequent revolt 
of the 30th of April was brought to a con- 
clusion, the king published a proclamation in 
which he stated, that “ considering the rules 
of justice which in its action admits no dis- 
tinction of persons,” but wishing at the same 
time that **the love of the father should exceed 
the inflexibility of the king,” he had decided 
to follo-^^ the counsels of clemency. He di- 
rected that all the records of tlic investigation 
should be cancelled from the archives of the 
secretary of justice; and he banished from 
the kingdom the principal authors of these 
calamitous events, at the head of the list of 
whom appeared the name of Abrantes. The ! 
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marquis retired to Italy, frein which on the) 
.death of King Jphh VL, in 182G, he attempted 
to return, in virtue of t;he amnesty granted by 
Don Pedro for political crimes ; but having 
been forbidden by the princess regent to land 
in Portugal, he retired to England, where he 
died of apoplexy on the 11th of February, 
1827. (Sousa Monteiro, Ilistoria de Porh^gal 
atSnossos dias, i. 150. iii. 166, &c.'; Article by 
Constancio, in the Biographic Universelle, sup- 
plemtnt, i.47. ; Dates of birth and death, &c. 
wliich differ from Constancio’s, from article in 
the liespnha das familias titulares do reino de 
Portugal.) T.W. 

mihl ANTES, DUKE AND DUCHESS 

D’. [JUNOT.] 

A'BIIESCH, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG, 
was born at IIcsse-Homburg on the 29th of 
December 1 699. His father was bailiff ( Amt- 
mann) first in the service of the Prince of Horn" 
burg, and afterwards in that of Count Solms- 
Braunfels. When the son had reached his thir- 
teenth year, he was sent to the French colony 
of Taubliausen, a village not far from Grei- 
fenstein, where he is said to have learnt the 
French language in seven months so per- 
fectly that he was often taken for a French 
boy- After his return home his further edu- 
cation was conducted by a physician of the 
name of Peter Scriba, who lived near Hesse- 
Cassel. He made such progress under his 
new teacher that in two years he was thought 
sufficiently prepared in Latin and Greek to 
enter upon his academical course. In 1717 
he entered the academical gymnasium at 
Herborn, where he applied himself to He- 
brew and those departments of philosophy 
which are a preparation for the study of theo- 
logy, as his parents wished him to enter the 
church. After a course of two years and a 
half, he left Ilerborn, and went, in 1720, to 
the Netherlands, where he entered himself 
as a student of the University of Utrecht. 
The lectures of Draekenboreh and Duker 
had great influence upon him and inspired 
him with such a love for the study of 
antiquity, that he gradually gave up theo- 
logy, and devoted himself entirely to clas- 
sical literature. He also paid some attdh» 
tion to jurisprudence. In 1723, when he 
was about to quit Utrecht, with the inten- 
tion of going to I^cyden, he was invited to 
take the place of conrector at the gymna- 
sium of Middelburg, in Seeland, which had 
become vacant by the transfer of P. Wessel- 
ing to Franecker. Abresch accepted the offer, 
and after he had held the office for two years 
he was promoted to the rectorship of the 
same gymnasium, to which, in 1733, the office 
of lector was added, with an increase of his 
salary. He remained at Middelburg until 
the year 1741, when he was made rector of 
the gymnasium, at Zwoll, where be remained 
till his death, in the year 1782. 

Abresch had undertaken official duties at 
an early period of his life, and the general 
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management of the great schools, at tlie ]iea< 
of which he was placed, occupied much of his 
time, but he appears to have made good use 
of his leisure hours. His works are nume- 
rous. At Middelburg (1733), he began to 
contribute a number of papers to the “ Mis- 
cellauese Observationes Critic® in Auctores 
Veteres et Recentiores.” Some of these con- 
tributions bear his full name, others are 
signed by an A., others by H., others by H. L., 
and others again by P. B. A. A. H. Besides 
these shorter essays, Abresch was the author 
of several works : 1. “ Animadversionum ad 
iEschylum LibriDuo;” Medioburgi, 1743, 
8vo. j to this was afterwards added “ A^- 
inadversionuin ad iEschylum Liber Tertius, 
et Dilucidationum Thucy didearum Aucta- 
rium;” Zwoll®, 1763, 8 vo. The “Diluci- 
dationes Tliucydide®,” to which he added an 
“ auctarium,” had appeared before, in two 
parts, the first Trajecti ad Rhcnum, 1753, 
and the second, in the same place, 1755, 8vo. 
In 1749 he edited “ Aristmneti Epistol® cum 
Emendatt. ac Conject. Merceri, de Pauw, 
incditis Tollii, d’Orvillii, Valckenaarii, alio- 
rumque,” ZwolUe, in 8vo. In the same year 
he published “ Lection um Aristanetcarum 
Libri Duo and in 1752, ** Virorum aliquot 
eruditorum in Aristmneti Epistolas Conjec- 
tur® communicat® cum Editore novissimo, 
qui suas Notas adjecit. Acccdunt Salmasii 
et Munkeri Not® in Aristanetum,” Amstelo- 
dami, in 8vo. In 1757, he edited a new edi- 
tion of a grammatical work of Philip Cattier, 
which is called ** Gazophylacium Gr® corum, 
seu Methodus admirabilis ad insignem brevi 
comparandam Verborum Copiam cum Auc- 
tario F. L. Abreschii.” 

All the works of Abresch are of a critical 
nature ; but his verbal criticism is not always 
sound. Most of his works are now super- 
seded. (Strodtmann, Das neue Gclehrte Eu- 
ropa, iii. 674, &c. xiii. 245, &c. ; Saxius, 
Onomast, Lit vii. 59, &c.) L. S. 

ABREU, ALEXIS D’, was born at Alca- 
90 va 8 in the province of Alentejo in Portugal, 
about the year 1568. He passed nine years 
at Evora, in the study of literature, where he 
acquired such a high reputation, that his ex- 
penses at the university of Coimbra, whither 
he repaired for the purpose of cultivating 
medicine, were defrayed by King Philip III. 
After receiving his licence with great dis- 
tinction, he was called to the court of Lisbon, 
and soon afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of physician to Alphonso Hurtado dc 
Mendo 9 a, the governor of the Portuguese 
colonies on the coast of Angola. 

While in Africa, he acquired great repu- 
tation, not merely as a skilful physician and 
expert surgeon, but also as a bold and suc- 
cessful soldier. After nine years’ sojourn in 
that country, he returned to Lisbon, in 1606, 
and was immediately appointed consulting 
physician to Philip III. of Spain. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent at Lisbon, 
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where he died in 1630, and was buried in 
the convent of Capuchins of Saint Anthony 
in that city. 

His only work is a treatise, now very scarce, 
entitled ** Tratado de las siete Enfermedades 
de la Infiamacion universal del Iligado, Sirbo, 
Pilderon, y Rinnones, y de la Obstrucion, de 
la Satyriasi, y Febre Maligna, y Passion 
Hypocondriaca,” Lisboa, 1622. 4to. {Bio- 
graphie M6dicale ; and Eloy, Dictionnaire His- 
torique de la MMecine^ art. “ Abreu.”) C. W. 

ABREU Y BERTODANO, FELIX JO- 
SEPH DE, son of the Marques de Regalia, 
and brother of Joseph Antonio de Abreu y 
Bertodano, was born about the year 1721 or 
1722. He studied with distinction in the archi- 
cpiscopal college at Salamanca. In 1745 he 
left that seminary, and, returning to his fa- 
ther’s house at Madrid, devoted himself to 
the study of international law, induced, he 
says in the preface to his book, by the suc- 
cess of his brother. In 1746 he published, 
at Cadiz, a treatise on maritime prizes. On 
the blank page of a copy of this work in the 
king’s library in the British Museum, is the 
inscription, “ Given by De Abreu, secretary 
to the embassy about the year 1750.” It 
appears from the records of the British Foreign 
Office that his earliest credentials are dated 
10th June, 1754, but they imply that he was 
at that time in England in some diplomatic 
capacity. He received new credentials as en- 
voy extraordinary to the Court of St. James’s 
in October, 1755; and his recall is dated 
26th May, 1760, A despa^h from Sir Ben- 
jamin Keene, the British minister at Madrid, 
dated 19th September, and printed by Coxe, 
mentions that Don Ricardo Wall, the mi- 
nister from whom De Abreu had his appoint- 
ment, complained of him as lukewarm and 
indolent ; but this seems to have been in a fit 
of passion. The title of De Abreu’s work is : 
“ Tratado Juridico-politico sobre Pressas de 
Mar, y Calidades que deben concurrir para 
hacerse legitamamente el Corso. Su Autor 
Don Felix Joseph de Abreu y Bertodano, 
Cavallero del Orden de Santiago, y Miembra 
de la Real Academia de Lengua Espanola.” 
Cadiz, 1746. It was translated into French 
and published at Paris in 1758. A second 
edition of this translation was published, also 
at Paris, in 1802, Martens quotes the work 
as an authority. {Ensayo de una Biblioteca 
Espanola de los mejores Escritores del Reg- 
nado de Carlos III, par. D. Juan Sempere y 
Guarinos, Madrid, 1784; Tratado Juridico- 
politico sobre Pressas de Mar^ J’c., par D. 
Felix Joseph de Abreu y Bertodano, Cadiz, 
1746 ; Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House ofBourbon^ by William Coxe, I^ondon ; 
Papers in the Foreign Office, London.) W. W. 

ABREU Y BERTODANO, JOSEPH 
ANTONIO DE, was son of the Marques de 
Regalia, an eminent Spanish jurist who earned 
that title by vindicating the king’s right to 
'^he revenue of vacant benefices in the Spanish 
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Indies. Joseph Antonio commenced early i 
life to collect treatises and other public docu- 
ments with a view to the study of international 
law. Sometime in the year 1 739 he presente ‘ 
to the Marques de Villarias the plan of a 
complete collection of the various treaties in 
which the Spanish nation was directly or in- 
directly interested, on the plan of the eigh 
volumes of the “ Corps Universel Diploma- 
tique,” published at the Hague (1726-31), hj 
Dumeril. The project was approved of by 
the minister, and in November of that yea 
a rojral order was issued, directing the pub- 
lication to commence with the documents 
relating to the reign of Philip III. Twelve 
folio volumes were published in the years 
1740-52: two volumes for the reign of 
Philip III.; seven for that of Philip IV.; and 
three for the reign of Charles II.; embracing 
a period of 102 years (1598 — 1700). Mar- 
tens says of this collection ; — “ It contains 
several treaties which are not to be found in 
the “ Corps Diplomatique ; ” and some which, 
like those with the Hanse towns in 1647 and 
1 648, are much better given than in any other 
work ; so that even foreigners have reason to 
regret that the publication was not con- 
tinued.” In 1746 Don Joseph published a 
translation into Spanish of the Abbe Mabley’s 
‘ Public Law of Europe ; ” he also translated 
Pecquet’s “ Art of negociating with Sove- 
reigns,” but we have been unable to ascertain 
in what year it was published. He died in 
1775. Sometime before his death he was ap- 
pointed an honorary member of the Council 
of Finance, (^Ensayo de una Biblioteca de los 
mejores Escritores del Kegnadbf de Carlos III., 
par D. Juan Sempere y Guarinos, Madrid, 
1784 ; Coleccion de hs Tratados de Paz, ^c. de 
Espana, vol. i. pp. i. — xv.; Martens, Supple- 
mentf ^c. conclus paries Puissances deV Europe, 
vol. i. pp. xxxvii. — xxxix. ; Tratado Jvridico- 
politico sobre Pressas di Mar, §•<?., par D. Felix 
Joseph de Abreu y Bertodano, Cadiz, 1746.) 

W. W. 

ABRIAL, ANDRE' JOSEPH, was bom 
on the 19th March, 1750, and educated at 
the college of Louis-le-Grand, at Paris. He 
became an advocate, but left the bar for a 
time, and went to Senegal, where he super- 
intended one of the factories, until a serious 
illness compelled his return. He then re- | 
Burned his legal practice, and soon after the 
establishment of new courts of justice in 
1791, was appointed king’s commissary in 
the Court of Cassation. In 1800 he was sent 
to Naples to organize the republican govern- 
ment, and he succeeded so well that many of 
the improvements which he introduced were 
continued after the restoration of the king. 
During his residence at Naples it was deemed 
necessary that the French troops should make 
an attack on Sorrento, and Abrial exerted 
his influence with his friend Marshal Mac- 
donald to prevent an^r ipjury being done to 
the house of Tasso’s sister, in which the poet 
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sought refuge from his pei*seoutors. The 
descendants of Tasso were so grateful for his 
conduct, that they presented him with the 
original portrait of their great ancestor by* 
Zucchero, which he carried to Paris, and 
preserved as a memorial of the success of his 
administration. The mildness and modera- 
tion which he displayed throughout his 
difficult task gained him the general good 
will of the Neapolitans. After the 18th 
Bmmaire, Bonaparte appointed him minister 
of Justice, in which capacity he laboured 
zealously to reconcile the anomalies of the 
then confused system of French law, and 
afterwards, according to the “Biographic Dni- 
verselle,” took a great share in the discussion 
of the Code Napoleon, but his name is not 
mentioned by Locro as one of the framers of 
the code. In 1802 he quitted office, and was 
made a senator, and officer of the legion of 
honour ; and on his return from introducing 
the Code Napoleon into Piedmont, he received 
the title of Count. Notwithstanding these and 
other honours, and his being always one of 
that party in the senate most devoted to the 
views of the emperor, he was among the first 
to vote for his dethronement in 1814. Louis 
XVIII. created him a peer, but, fortunately 
for himself, he was excluded from the upper 
chamber during the hundred days. After 
the restoration of the Bourbons, he often 
acted as chairman of committees of the peers, 
and some of his “ reports ” have been much 
admired for their comprehensiveness and 
eloquence, particularly those on the law of 
divorce, and on the plan for consolidating the 
laws of imprisonment for debt and civil 
offences. In 1819, Abrial was struck with 
almost total blindness, which, however, did 
not prevent him from occupying his place in 
the chamber. He died on the 1 4th November, 
1828, when he had attained the age of se- 
venty-eight. Abrial had some taste for li- 
terature and science; but his only contri- 
butions to the Transactions of the Societies to 
which he belonged, had reference to certain 
discoveries which he supposed that he had 
made in animal magnetism. {Biographic des 
Homines vivants, i. 7. ; Locre, La Legisla- 
ion de la France, i. 74. ; Botta, Storia d' Italia, 
edit, of 1832, iii. 211.) J. W. 

ABRIL, BARTOLOME', a Spanish sculp- 
tor of Valencia, who lived at Toledo at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century 
where he was employed by Juan Bautista 
Monegro, to arrange the marbles of the cele- 
brated chapel del Sagrario, in the cathedral 
►f that city. He was employed also, with 
)ther8,in the monastery of Guadalupe in 1618# 
Bermudez. Eiccionario Uistorico de los mas 
lustres Profesores de las Bellas Artes en Es- 
pana.) R. N. W. 

ABRIL, JUAN ALFONSO, a Spanish 
historical painter of Valladolid, lived about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Ponz 
mentions a picture of St. Paul in the sacristy 
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of the convent of the Dominicans in Valla- 
dolid, by this pidnter, which was conspicuous 
for its agreeable colouring, and correctness 
of design. (Ponz, Viage de Eapaiia; Ber- 
mudez, Diccionario, frc.) R. N. W. 

ABRIL or APRI LIS, PETER SIMON, 
a Spanish grammarian who lived in the six- 
teenth century. During twenty-five years of 
his life he was professor of Latin and Greek 
at Alcaraz, and afterwards of rhetoric at Sa- 
ragossa. He died probably towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Abril is the author of several books, some 
of which are written in Latin and others in 
Spanish. Among the former are “ Latini 
Idiomatis docendi ac discendi Methodus,** 
Saragossae, 1561, 8vo. ; “ De Lingua Latina, 
vel de Arte Grammatica Libri IV., nunc 
denuo ab ipsomct Auctore correct!. Adjectus 
est in fine Liber de Arte Poetica,” .3d edit. 
Tudela, 1573, 8vo. His Spanish works are 
mostly translations of ancient writers, such as 
Terence, Cicero’s “ Epistolae ad Farniliares 
Aristotle’s “ Politica,” and “ Organon,” &c. 
He also wrote a Greek grammar, Madrid, 
1587, 8vo. (Jbcher, Allgem. Gelekrt.-Lexic. 
V. Abril, and Adelung’s Supplement, where a 
complete list of his works is given.) L. S. 

ABRDZZI, a landscape painter who lived 
in Rome towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Some of his earlier pictures were 
much admired. ( Winckelmann und sein Jahr- 
hundert.) . R. N.W. 

ABSALOM (in Heb. ; in the 

LXX. ’Aj8€<r<roA^/a ; in the Vulg. Absalom) 
was the third son of David. He was born at 
Hebron after his father’s accession to the 
throne ; his mother was Maacah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur, a small kingdom 
on the north-eastern frontier of Israel. Ilis 
sister Tamar having been violated, and then 
ignominiously dismissed by his half brother 
Amnon, Absalom in revenge two years after 
slew Amnon: for which deed he was obliged 
to flee into Geshur, his mother’s country, 
where he remained three years. David, who 
was exceedingly fond of Absalom, was pre- 
vailed upon by his nephew and general, Joab, 
to recall him, but refused for two years to 
admit him into his presence, until Joab, at 
Absalom’s instigation, procured his entire 
restoration to his father’s favour. 

Absalom now determined to depose his 
father; and succeeded in winning by his 
popular manners the favour of the Israelites. 
He set up the standard of revolt at Hebron, 
the original but now forsaken capital of David. 
Ahithophel, the friend and counsellor of David, 
joined in the rebellion ; and the old king, un- 
prepared for defence, fled from Jerusalem 
into the country east of Jordan. Absalom 
advanced to Jerusalem and summoned a coun- 
cil to deliberate what course to pursue. The 
.prompt and vigorous measures which Ahi- 
thophel proposed were set aside by the advice 
of Hushai, who had joined the rebels for 
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the very purpose of baffling the counsels of 
that wily politician. Ahithophel in despair 
and vexation hanged himself ; and Absalom 
gave his father time to collect a force under 
his veteran generals, Joab, Abishai, and Ittai. 
The armies came to a battle near Mahanaim, 
“ in the wood of •Ephraim,” that of Absalom 
being commanded by himself and his cousin 
Amasa, whom he had made general. Ab- 
salom was defeated, and slain in the pursuit 
by Joab, contrary to the express command of 
David, who had given a strict charge to spare 
his life. David bitterly lamented the death 
of his son ; and incurred the severe rebuke of 
Joab, who warned him of the danger of alien- 
ating by his misplaced sorrow those who had 
defended his crown and life. The death of 
Absalom disheartened the rebels ; and the 
offer of David to Amasa to make him captain 
of his army in the room of Joab determined 
them to return to their allegiance. The date 
of Absalom’s rebellion is not ascertained. A 
passage of Scripture (2 Sam. xv. 7.) says it 
was “ after forty years ; ” but it is probable 
the passage is corrupted. Josephus appears 
to have read “ four years ” (comp. Antiq. vii, 9. 
1.), and he is supported by some copies of the 
Vulgate, and by other ancient versions. If 
this shorter period of four years be adopted, it 
may be computed from Absalom’s full recon- 
ciliation with the king, the last preceding 
event recorded. Hales places the rebellion in 
the year n. c. 1036. It was evidently late in 
David’s reign, which Hales makes to extend 
from B. c. 1070 to b. c. 1030. Absalom’s age, 
at his death, is not exactly known, but it 
appears to have been between twenty-seven 
and thirty-four years. He had three sons; 
who died before him, and one daughter. 

The structure near Jerusalem, known as 
Absalom’s sepulchre, is supposed to be more 
ancient than the elegant Grecian exterior 
would indicate : it is supposed that the outer 
casing is of a period long subsequent to the 
original formation of the tomb. There is, 
however, no sure ground for identifying it 
with the pillar which he set up to keep his 
name in remembrance, after the death of his 
sons. (2 Sam. iii. 3. xiii. — ^xix. ; Josephus, 
Antiq. Jud. vii. viii. xi.) rfl. C. M. 

ABSAXOM ORIENT AXIS (D1?6J^nN ’n 
'niTD), a rabbi, who is the author of a book 
called “ Imre Shepher ” (“ Goodly Words”) 
(Gen. xlix. 21.), which, according to Bux- 
torf, was printed at Lublin, and is cited by 
Abraham de Balmis in his ** Mikne Abra- 
ham.” But Groddeck, in the “ Theatrum 
Placcianum,” p. 684., observes that from the 
passage cited by De Balmis it may rather be 
gathered that it is a grammatical work ; in 
which opinion Wolff agrees, and also Bar- 
tolocci, who refers to the “Mikne Abra- 
ham” of De Balmis, in which he says that 
the work not only appears to be a gramma- 
tical work, but that the author R. Absalom 
Orientalis is said to have been a gram* 
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marian. In the “ Theatrum Placcianum 
it is also stated that Martini, in the cata- 
logue of his o-wn books, has attributed this 
work to R. Naphtali bar Asher ; but, though 
bearing the same title, the work of R. Naph- 
tali is a different book. We have no ac- 
count of the time at which this author lived ; 
but as Abraham de Balmis cites him as an 
old writer, we may suppose that he lived at 
a rather early period of the Christian a?ra. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, i. 108, 109. ; Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth, Mag, Babb, iv. 261.) C, P. II. 

ABSALON, properly called AXEL, a de- 
scendant of Slagus, the founder of the town 
of Slagelse in Iceland, was born a , t >. 1128, 
on an estate in the neighbourhood of Soroe 
in Iceland. He studied at Paris, and in 1 1 58 
became bishop of Roeskilde in Iceland. In 
1178 the pope compelled him to accept the 
archbishopric of Lund in Schonen. He held 
this dignity until his death in 1201. 

Absalon was one of the greatest men that 
Denmark produced during the middle ages. 
He possessed many qualities, each of which 
would have been sufficient to make him a 
distinguished man; he was a prudent and 
wise minister at the court of two Danish 
kings, Waldemar II. and Canut VI., a brave 
general, an enterprising and successful sailor, 
a pious and liberal minded priest, and a lover 
and active patron of learning and science. 
The historians of his country however, though 
they acknowledge these great qualities, blame 
him for having limited the share which the 
people nad in the government, and they 
charge him with the consequent oppression 
of heavy taxes, and the severity with which 
they were exacted. He served two successive 
kings with the utmost fidelity, and they in 
return placed the most unbounded confidence 
in him : the latter indeed owes his sur- 
name of “Great” mainly to following the wise 
counsels of Absalon. When the emperor 
Frederic I. required the submission of Canut 
as his vassal, Absalon strenuously defended 
the sovereignty of his king, not only by argu- 
ment but by force of arms. His taste for 
learning was manifested by his founding, in 
1161, the convent of the Cistercians at Soroe. 
He made it one of the rules of the establish- 
ment, that learned men should be received 
into it, who were to continue the annals of 
Denmark, which had been commenced at his 
command by Saxo Grammaticus and Svend, 
and continued down to the year 1187. Among 
his military exploits were the reduction of 
the island of Rugen under the dominion of 
Waldemar, and the final establishment of 
Christianity there (about 1170); the sup- 
pression of an insurrection in Schonen; and 
lastly the glorious victory which he gained 
over Bugislav and his fleet of 500 ships, who 
had been instigated by the emperor Frederic 
I. against Canut. This victory secured the 
independence of Denmark. The palace, 
called Axelhuus. which Absalon built for 


himself, was the origin of Copenhagen, the 
present capital of Denmark. Absalon was 
buried in the church of Soroe : his grave 
was opened in 1827, and the objects found 
in it are preserved as valuable relics of this 
great man. The sword and crosier of Ab- 
salon are shown at Copenhagen. (Estrup’s 
Life of Absalon, translated into German with 
additions by Mohnike, in Illgen’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Ilistor, Thcol, i. part 1. 1832 ; and Lan- 
gebek’s Scf ipior. Her, Dan, v. 422.) L. S. 

A'BSCH ATZ, HANS ASSMANN, baron 
von, was born on the 4th of February, 
1646, atWurbitz in Silesia. He received his 
earliest education in the public school of 
Liegnitz, and afterwards studied jurispru- 
dence and the political sciences at the uni- 
versities of Strassburg and Leyden. After 
the completion of liis studies, he travelled 
through Holland, France, and Italy. Soon 
after his return to his native counti’y, when 
Duke George William of Brieg and Liegnitz 
died (1675), Abschatz was appointed to the 
high offices of governor (Landesbestallter) of 
tlie principality of Liegnitz, and of deputy 
to the princes’ diet at Breslau. Afterwards 
he w'as appointed Silesian ambassador to the 
Imperial Court at Vienna, where he was 
very active in promoting the interests of his 
country. The emperor, Leopold I., had a 
very high opinion of his talents as a states- 
man, and always treated him with marked 
respect. The latter years of his life Abschatz 
spent in retirement on his estates, where he 
died on the 22d of April, 1699. 

Abschatz gained considerable reputation 
as one of the principal German poets of the 
seventeenth century. He belonged to that 
school which is commonly called the second 
Silesian school of poetry, and of which Lo- 
lienstein and Hoffmaunswaldau are regarded 
as the representatives. The poems of Ab- 
schatz partake of the pompous, bombastic, 
and affected style which characterises this 
school ; but some of them arc distinguished 
by intense feeling, manly simplicity, and 
correctness of diction. Some of his sacred 
songs were so highly esteemed, that they 
were incorporated in the hymn books used 
in the churches. He also translated into 
German verse “ II Pastor Fido ” of Batista 
Guarini, who was then very popular in Ger- 
many, and this translation was valued even 
more than his original poems. 

All the works of Abschatz were collected 
and published after his death, under the title, 

“ Hans Assman von Abschatz, Poetische 
libersetzungen und Gedichte,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig and Breslau, 1704. For more than 
a century the poems of Abschatz were almost 
forgotten by his countrymen, until in 1824 
W. Muller, in his “ Bibliothek Deutscher 
Dichter des siebenzehnten Jahrhunderts,” 
vol. vi., drew attention to them, and pub- 
lished a life of the poet, together with the 
best specimens of his muse. L. S. 
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ABSHOVEN. [Apshoven.] 
ABSIMARUS TIBERIUS. [Tfberius.] 
ABSOLON, an artist, and brother of the 
convent of St. Maximin at IVier in the tenth 
century. Folkard or Williher, abbot of St. 
Maximin, fixed up a large copper basin for 
the fountain of the summer refectory of the 
convent, which appears to have been highly 
ornamented. It was executed by two brothers 
of the convent, Gosbcrt and Absolon, whose 
names were recorded in Latin verses upon 
the base of the basin ; in the interior, upon 
the bottom, were represented frogs, toads, and 
other amphibia. The following is the in 
scription preserved in Honthcim’s “ Prodro* 
jji us Historisd Tre viren sis — 

' Frator Goshertui est istud vas operatus, 

Artl<i qucm sovius Jiivit ivir nominis hiyus, 

Absoiont juncto sint tllis preemia ca*lo ; 

Hie quia qui monachi fuerant, hoc poscitc cuncti.*’ 

(F'iorillo, Geschichte der Zeichnenden Kiinste 
in Deutschland und den Vereinigten Niederlan- 
den.) R. N. W. 

ABSTEMIUS or ASTE'MIO, GIAM- 
PlE'TROj a native of Friuli, lived in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and became 
known for a school of a superior kind, which 
he kept in the town of S.Daniello, in his native 
country, and which was frequented by young 
men of the first families of Venice, and other 
parts of Italy. Antonio Maria Graziani, 


none in the world. The date of his death is 
unknown. 

His works are as follows ; — 1. “Libri duo 
de quibusdam Locis Obscuris ” (Venice, 4to., 
without date) ; in the first of which he ex- 
plains some obscure passages in Ovid’s 
“ Ibis,” and one in Valerius Maximus ; and 
in the second treats of orthography, and pro- 
poses a new method of writing certain Latin 
words. An abridgment of this work was 
inserted by Gruter in his “ Fax Artium.” 
2. “FabulfiB ex Grieco in Latinum versa,” 
printed along with thirty fables translated 
from JEsop by Laurentius Valla (Venice, 
1495, 4to.). These fables, thus given as 
translations, are in reality originals. They 
I are a hundred in number, and from that 
circumstance have been named “ Heca- 
tomythium.” Abstemius afterwards wrote 
a “ Hecatomy thium secundum,” which was 
printed at Venice in 1499, in 4to.; at Fano 
in 1505, in 12mo., with a dedication dated 
the same year ; at Venice in 1520, in 8vo. ; and 
at Strassburg in 1522. These fables were 
included by Nevelet in his collection pub- 
lished in IGIO, and have in that shape run 
through several editions, though they have no 
great merit. Some of them are rather short 
talcs than fables, and rcfiect so freely on the 
clergy, that the work is in the index of pro- 
hibit^ books. To the editions of 1505 and 


afterwards bishop of Amelia, and a distin- 
guished writer, was sent in his youth from 
Rome to Friuli to study Latin under Astemio ; 
and he has left us in his work ** De Scriptis 
invita Minerva ” (iL 3.) a laudatory notice of 
his early preceptor. ** Astemio,” he says, 
** had limited the number of his pupils to 
thirty, because he thought that he could not 
extend his care to more. He boarded them 
in his own house, on moderate terms, with 
, sobriety, and kept them under strict disci- 
pline. His pupils belonged mostly to noble 
families of the country, such as Savomiani, 
Valvasoni, Colloredo, Turri, Porcilii, besides 
several of patrician families of Venice, Gius- 
tini^ni, Grimani, Contarini, Mauroceni,” &c. 
(Tiraboschi, vol. vii. b. 3. ch. 5.) A. V. 

ABSTE’MIUS, LAURENTIUS, an Italian 
writer on criticism and geography, who lived 
in the latter part of the fifteenth, and early 
part of the sixteenth century. Abstemius is 
the Latin form of his name, the Italian form 
of which is stated by Mazzuchelli to be As- 
temio, but in the Menagiana with more pro- 
bability Bevilacqua, a name as common in 
Italy as its equivalents Boileau and Drink- 
water iq France and England. Abstemius is 
known to have been bom at Macerata, from 
ht« assoming in the titles to some of his hooks 
thoappeUaUon of Maceraljensis. He taught 
at Urbino, and was librarian to the 
HMdo, whose library, according 
dedication to his book, 
Obscuris,” &c., was 
to be surpassed by 


1520, is appended a “Libellus de complu- 
ribus Verbis communibos q^ nunc male 
appellantur deponentia.” 3. *A large work 
in Latin on general geography, whicn is pre- 
served in manuscript in the Barberini library 
at Rome. It consists of an alphabetical!! 
dictionary of all the cities in the world, 
giving their description and history, and a 
catalogue of their illustrious citizens. Ab- 
steniius also wrote a preface to Aurelius 
Victor, printed in the editions of Venice 
1505, and Basil 1530 ; and in the dedication 
to his treatise “De Verbis Communibus,” 
speaks of a life of Epaminondas, which be 
had formerly published. (Bayle,^ Diction- 
naire Historiquey edit, of 1820, i. 93-4. ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d^Italiay i. 1181-2.; 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina Medics et Jn- 
fimee ZEtatisy edit of Mansi, i. 3.; Hecato- 
mythium secunduMy Fano edition.) T. W. 

ABTA’LION BEN SOLOMON ("1 
nD7K^ p a® Italian rabbi of Mo- 

dena, and a member of the acadeAy esta- 
blished by the Spanish Jews at Ferrara. Ho 
was living in the middle of the sixteenth 
centuiy. He wrote “ Iggereth Veteshuvah,” 
an epistle and answer against the book called 
“ M^hbajith Milchamah” (“Making War 
to cease (^PscUm Ixvi. 9.), a work which 
was publish^ in the name of the Italian 
Jews in general, to put an end to the violent 
controversies [Judah Sarvad] at that time 
their nation. This epistle 
^"talion is extant in the work called 
“Paige MuJIm” (“ River* of Water*”), i^ 
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>which he calls himself Abtalion de Consilio. 
In the preface (Majid), however, prefixed to 
the same work, he is called Abtalion ben 
Shelomo. He also wrote answers to the 
epistles of R. Simeon, which were printed at 
Venice, a. m. 6368 (a. d. 1608). [Moses 
Cohen Porto.] (Wolfius, Biblioth. H^r. 
i. 12. 831. ii. 1369. iii. 7.) C. P.H. 

ABU' ’ABDILLAH, the Shiite, (Al-hu- 
sey n Ibn Mohammed Ibn Zakariyya) the prin- 
cipal actor in the revolution which established 
the dynasty of the Isma'ilians, orFatimites, in 
Africa and Egypt, was bom at San*ah, the 
capital of Yemen, about a. h. 250 (a. i>. 
864). For a long time the powerful party 
to which Abu ’Abdillah belonged had se- 
cretly meditated the overthrow of the 'Ab- 
b^side dynasty, and the restoration of the 
proscribed family of ’Ali. The original te- 
nets of the Shiites, or partisans of 'Ali, were, 
that *Ali had been unjustly deprived of the 
khalifate ; and that the office of imam, or 
spiritual ruler of the Moslems, was, from its 
nature, the inalienable property of him and 
his descendants. But in the course of time 
the party was divided into various sects, one 
of which, the Isma’ilians, held that the 
imamate descended from J a’far As-sedik, the 
sixth imam, to his son Isma’il, and that the 
number of the imams was limited to seven ; 
in opposition to the Im^ians, who considered 
Musa to be the legitimate heir of his father 
Ja’far, and who admitted twelve imams. 
To the former of those sects Abu ’Abdillah 
belonged. Upon the death of Isma’il, who 
died before his father Ja’far, his party asserted 
that the imamate had passed, by virtue of that 
title, to his son Mohammed, and considered 
him the seventh and last imam. Accord- 
ingly, after the death of Mohammed, the 
Isma’ilians constituted the expectation of his 
return to the world a leading dogma of their 
faith, whilst the spiritual affairs of the sect 
continued to be administered in succession 
by seven chiefs, or imams, who were lineal 
descendants of Isma’il, and who, in conse- 
quence of being obliged to conceal themselves, 
and fly from place to place to avoid the per- 
secution of the ’ Abbassides, were called “ Al- 
oraaraa al-musturun” (the hidden imams). 
Under the administration of the fifth of those 
imams, whose name was Isma’il, and who re- 
sided at Ispahan, the tenets of the Isma’ilians 
seem tcThave received some modification. 
Being an ambitious man, and endowed with 
great abilities, Isma’il thought of so shaping 
the tenets of his sect as to render them more 
efficient for political purposes. The imme- 
diate reappearance of the Mahdi, or Director 

—who was to restore peace to the world in 

which all the Shiites believed, furnished the 
ambitious chief with a plausible reason for 
his proselytes to collect arms, horses, 

cover of a re- 
'pfeparations for a 


revolution. Missionaries were also sent into 
every Mohammedan country, to spread the 
tenets of the sect, and preach the coming of 
the Mahdi. Isma’il, however, was not able 
to carry on his operations long without rais- 
ing the suspicion of the government. He 
was, in consequence, obliged to remove suc- 
cessively from Ispahw to Ahwaz, to Basrah, 
and lastly to Salamiyyah, where he died. His 
son and successor, Mohammed, conducted the 
affairs of the sect in the same spirit, but with 
more success. Having sent a missionary 
named Ibn Haushab to Arabia, his preach- 
ing was so successful, that in a very short time 
the greater part of that country embraced the 
tenets of the Isma’ilians. Abu ’Abdillah, 
who was sent from Egypt into Africa on a 
similar mission, was still more fortunate. 
This remarkable man entered Africa in a. h. 
280 (a. i>. 893), in a caravan of pilgrims of 
the tribe of Kotainah, who were returning to 
their native country. At first he disguised 
the object of his mission, and only attempted 
to inspire his fellow-travellers with affection 
for his person. Having accomplished this, 
he began openly to preach the coming of the 
Mahdi, and persuaded the Kotamians that 
the expected reformer would soon make hia 
appearance among them. By means of this 
and other promises, Abu ’Abdillah soon ac- 
quired a complete ascendancy over those igno- 
rant Berbers. Some dissension between the 
Kotamians and another tribe of Berbers, which 
arose on his account, gave Abu * Abdillah 
the first opportunity of using arms in support 
of his cause. Having led the Kotamians 
against their enemies, he defeated the hostile 
tribes, and took the town of Tasrut. Em- 
boldened by this success, he invaded the ter- 
ritory of Milah, and laid siege to that city. 
The news of these movements having reached 
Tunis, induced Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ahmed 
Ibnu-l-aghlab, ninth sultan of Eastern Africa, 
of the dynasty of the Aghlabites, to send troops 
against Abu ’Abdillah; but by avoiding any 
encounter with the royal forces, and with- 
drawing to the mountain fastnesses, the rebel 
maintained his ground. In A. H. 290 (a. d. 
903), perceiving the advantages of his posi- 
tion, Abu ’Al^llah sent a deputation to 
’Obeydullah, who had succeeded his father in 
the administration of the affairs of the party, 
pd was then residing at Salamiyah, infomi- 
ing him of the great success of his first attempt 
and that everything was ripe for his appear- 
ance, as the expected Mahdi. Having pre- 
viously taken the advice of his counsellors, 
’Obeydullah consented to the proposition ; but 
he had already rendered himself so suspected, 
by his imprudent conduct, that although hq 
set out immediately for Africa, Al-mid^taf i, 
the reigning khalif, warned his governor in 
Egypt, and the sovereigns of Africa and 
Sigilraesah, that this dangerous person yas on 
the road. Accordingly, -no sooner had ’Ob^- 
dullah, accompanied by his son, Abfi-l-kasim 
N 4 
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xci^pnnff prince, Al-yasa’ Ibn Medrar. Mean- 
'Wlule Abu *Abdillab vras prosecuting his 
con(piesl& in Eastern Africa. After defeat- 
ing, near Kabunab, Ibrahim Ibn Habasbl, 
the general of ZiyadatuUab, who bad suc- 
ceeded Ibrahim on the throne, be took the 
towns of Telesma and Tobnab (a.h. 291, 
A. ». 904), and be attached the inhabitants 
to bis cause by treating them with modera- 
tion. In A. H. 294 (a. u. 907) be entered the 
city of iiujayah (Jlugia), the Salda3 of Pto- 
lemy, by capitulation; and two years later 
(a. h. 296), his cavalry ravaged the province 
of Kastiliyah ; after which Abu *Abdillah in 
person advanced against ZiyMatuUah, at the 
head of all his forces. Having besieged 
that prince in the castle of Arbes, or Aris, as 
called by Abu-l-feda (ii. 430.), he took that 
fortress by storm on Saturday, the 24tli of 
Jumada the second, of the same year (April, 
A. D. 909). Ziyadatullah escaped to Rokedah 
with some of his nobles. The garrison and 
the inhabitants, who had taken refuge in the 
mosque, were all slaughtered. To secure his 
victory, Abu ’Abdillah sent a division of his 
army to Rokedah, and another to Cairwan, 
both which cities were speedily reduced. 
Master of all the dominions which had once 
belonged to the Beni Al-aghlab, Abu ’Ab- 
dillah now prepared to deliver ’Obeydullah 
and his son Abu-l-kasim from their captivity. 
Having appointed his two brothers, Abu-l- 
’abbas and Abu Zaki, to govern his conquests 
during his absence, he put himself at the head 
of his army, and marched against Sigilnicsah, 
on Thursday, the 15th of Ramadhan, a. h. 296 
(June 8. a. d. 909). On his route he besieged 
and took Tihart, and slew its king, Yoktan the 
Rustamite ; he arrived at Sigilmesah on Satur- 
day, the 6th of Dhi-l-hajjah, a. h. 29., and 
took it by storm on the following Sunday. 
’Obeydullah and his son Abu-l-kasira were li- 
berated from their prison, and Abu ’Ab<iillah 
having conducted ’Obeydullah to a magnifi> 
cent tent, delivered his authority into his 
hands, and said to those present, “This is 
my lord and your lord ; God has fulfilled his 
promise to him ; restored him his right, and 
made his cause victorious.” The conduct of 
’Obeydullah on the throne, his tyranny and 
injustice, and, above all, his ungrateful beha- 
viour towards the man to whom he owed his 
empire, having alienated the minds of his 
subjects, Abu-l-*abbas, the brother of Abu 
’Abdillah, persuaded that chief to enter into 
a conspiracy against his sovereign. Accord- 
ingly, Abu ’Abdillah had an interview with 
the sheikhs of the Kotamah, in which he 
spoke of the tyranny of ’Obeydullah, and ex- 
pressed doubts as to his being the real Mahdi. 
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pro- 
phetic mission stamped between his shoulders, 
to put him to death. The conspiracy reached 
the ears of ’Obeydullah. Abu Z^i, one of 
Abu ’Abdillah’s brothers, was first put to 
death at Tripoli, where he was residing, and 
Abu ’Abdillah and his brother Abu-l-’abbas, 
were treacherously slain at Rokedah, on their 
way to the palace, where they were going to 
partake, according to their custom, of the 
sultan’s meal. This happened on Tuesday, 
the 1st of Dhi-l-hajjali, A.ir. 298 (July 30. 
a.». 911), at the hour of sunset. The news 
of their execution having been conveyed to 
’Obeydullah, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“ God be merciful to thee, O Abu ’Abdillah, 
and reward thee in the world to come for thy 
past zeal ! but may God not be merciful to 
thee O Abu-l-’abbas, for thou didst lead him 
astray from tlie straight path, and hurry him 
down the way of death I ” Some writers 
have counted Abu ’Abdillah in the number 
of the Fatimite sultans, but erroneously, as 
he held no authority except in the name of 
’Obeydullah, the true founder of the F4timitc 
dynasty, which has also been called “ the 
dynasty of the ’Obeydites,” from his name. 
There are in Arabic several histories of the 
Fatimites, the titles of which may be seen in 
the “ Biographical Dictionary ” of Haji Khal- 
fah. Some extracts from one of them, the 
work of an anonymous writer, have lately- 
been translated into English : — “ An Account 
of the Establishment of the Fatimite Dynasty 
ill Africa, &c., from an ancient Arabic MS. 
ascribed to el Mas’udi, belonging to the ducal 
library of Saxe-Gotha, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By John Nicholson. Tubingen, 
1840. 8vo.” (Abu-l-feda, A/m. Mush ii. 77.; 
De Sacy, £xposd de la Religion dcs Druses, 
i. p. Ixiii. et seq. ; Cardonne, Hist, de VAfrique 
etdeVEspagne, ii. 21. ; Al-bekri, translated by 
Quatremere, Not, et Extraits des MSS., xii. 
606. ; D’Herbelot, Bib. Or., v. “ Mahadi 
Ibn Khallekan, Biog. Diet.') P. de G. 

ABU' ’ABDILLAH MOHAMMED, sur- 
named Al-mahdi, founder of the religious 
sect and dynasty of the Al-muwahedun, or 
Unitarians, whom the European -roters ge- 
nerally designate under the name of “ Almo- 
hades,” was born in the province of Sus al- 
akssa, in the territory occupied by the tribe 
of Herghah, one of the branches of the great 
tribe of Masmudah, about A. h. 480 (a. d. 
1087-8). His father, Tiumart^ also called 
aword meaning “light,” in the dialect 
of his tribe, appears to have been lamp- 
lighter to one of the mosques of his native 
country. (Ibn Khaldun, Hist of the Berbers, 
fol. 103.) After learning to read and ex- 
pound the Koran, Abfi ’Abdillah resolved 
>4 
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^pon lesLYing his native ' counti^, and trat ' 
vexing; in. search of knowledge. He went 
first to Cordova, where he attended th^ 
lectures of the most eminent theologians, and 
was present at the controversial disputes 
which the newly imported doctrines of Abu 
Hamid Al-ghazzali, an eastern writer,' had 
raised among the students of that capital. 
[Abu' Ha'mid.] At last the doctrines. of 
that philosopher having been condemned by 
an assembly of Cordovan ulemas, - and his 
works consigned to the flames by order of 
*Ali Ibn Yusuf, the Almoravide reigning so- 
vereign, Abu ’Abdillah, who had become a 
convert to his opinions, left Cordova and re- 
paired to Almeria, where he embarked for 
the East, in a. h. 500 (a. d. 1 106-7). After a 
short stay at Alexandria and Cairo, he went 
to Arabia, for the purpose of performing his 
pilgrimage, and on his return to Egypt he 
started for BaghdM. Here he found Abu 
Humid Al-ghazzali, who was preaching with 
great success the doctrines which had been 
condemned by the theologians of Cordova. 
Being admitted among his disciples, Abu 
’Abdillah showed so much assiduity that he 
soon became one of his favourite pupils. 

One day Abu Hamid asked him if he came 
from Cordova, and whether he knew how 
his doctrines had been received there. Abu 
’Abdillah having acquainted him with the 
sentence passed by the assembly, and the 
burning of his works by the command of the 
Almoravide prince, Abu Hamid raised his 
hands to heaven, and exclaimed, “ May the 
Almighty overthrow their empire, and treat 
them as they treated my books ! ” upon which 
Abu 'Abdillah drawing apart, said, “ Please 
to God to render me the instrument of thy 
vengeance ! ” After remaining three years 
under the tuition of Abu Hamid, Abu ’Ab- 
dillah returned to his native country, intend- 
ing to execute the design which he had 
conceived. At first he >vandered from place 
to place, zealously preaching his master’s 
doctrines, but without much success. On his 
arrival at Mahdiyyah, the governor, who had 
been cautioned against Abu ’Abdillah, tried 
to secure his person ; but he fled to Bujeyah 
(Bugia), and from thence to Tajura, a town 
of the province of Telemsiin. On the road to 
that place he fell in with a youth of the name 
of ’Abdu-l-mumen, who, in company with 
his fatl^ was travelling to Egypt, for the pur- 
pose of performing his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Being much struck by the comely appearance 
of the youth, as well as by his learning and 
ready wit, Abu ’Abdillah persuaded him to 
share his fortunes ; and, ’Abdu-l-mumen 
having accepted the proposal, the two friends 
travelled to Fez, and took up their lodgings 
at a madrisah, or college, adjoining the 
mosque of Tarydnah. For four consecutive 
years Abu ’Abdillah and his disciple ’Abdu-l- 
mumen laboured assiduously to inculcate the 
new doctrines, preaching against the use of 
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win^ perfumes, music, and other abuses in- 
troduced into the Mohammedan religipn. 
’The result, however, was far from answA'ing 
their expectations ; and Abu ’Abdillah having 
dreamed that at Marocco only could his 
preaching be attended with success, deter- 
mined upon repairing thither with his dis- 
ciple. On his arrival there (a. h. 514, a. n. 
1120-1), Abu ’Abdillah began openly to 
preach reform in the markets and other 
public places, and to inveigh bitterly against 
the corruption of the age. One day he en- 
tered the principal mosque of the place, and 
sat hinuself on the seat reserved for the Imam. 
Upon being informed that the place which 
he occupied belonged to the sultan, he ex- 
claimed, “ The temples belong to God, and to 
God alone ! ” Shortly after, ’Ali Ibn Yusuf, 
the reigningsnltan of Northern Africa, entered 
the mosque, when all who were present rose 
to salute him, with the exception of Abu 
’Abdillah, w^ho kept his seat. When the 
service was ended, he approached ’Ali, and 
in a voice Ipud enough to be heard by all the 
assembly, said, “ Provide a remedy for the 
afllictions of thy subjects, or else thou shalt 
account for it at the day of judgment ! ” 
Believing him to be one of those ascetic 
maniacs who, fancying themselves inspired, 
wander about the cities and towns of Africa, 
and are reputed saints by the inhabitants, 
’Ali asked the bold intruder whether he 
wanted anything; “ Nothing,” answered 
Abu ’Abdillah; “ which this world can give. 
I am a poor man, and my business is not of 
this world ; my mission is only to preach 
reform ; but thou art the person upon whom 
the task devolves of correcting abuses.” ’Ali 
w as struck by these words, and he ordered his 
theologians to examine the doctrines of the 
pretended prophet. When called upon to ex- 
plain his religious opinions, Abu Abdillah 
did it with so much eloquence, and in so or- 
thodox a manner, that he w^as unanimously 
acquitted by liis judges. The artful fanatic 
was now siiflered to pursue his vocation, until 
the excitement produced by his violent ha- 
rangues upon the multitude was such that a 
revolt w as apprehended, and he was ordered 
to leave Marocco. Upon thiu Abu ’Abdillah 
retired to a cemetery, called Al-jabbeuah, 
close to the capital, where he built himself a 
hut among the graves. He was soon fol- 
lowed thither by crowds of people, who ve- 
nerated him as a saint, and who listened with 
pleasure to his denunciations of the vices of 
the Almoravides, whom he accused of being 
infidels and perverters of the true faith. 
Orders having been issued for his apprehen- 
sion, he received timely intelligence, and 
fled to Aghmat, accompanied by a host of 
proselytes. Not deeming himse^ secure in 
that city, he went to Tinmelel, in the pro- 
vince of Sus al-akssa, where he arrived in 
the month of Shawwal, a. h. 514 (Jan. a. v. 
1121). His success in that quarter was 
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rapid. The tribes of Herghah, Hentctali 
Tinmelel, Kadmiyah, Jenfisah, and others 
inhabiting the gorges and valleys of the 
Atlas, hocked to his standard and embraced 
his doctrines ; and within three months after 
his arrival at Tinmelel, the successful preacher 
found himself at the head of an army of 
proselytes ready to obey his will. Hitherto 
Abu ’Abdillah had contented himself with 
preaching to his followers the coming of the 
Mahdi*, as announced in an old prophecy ; 
but when he saw his power increased, he 
detennined upon giving himself out as the 
expected Mahdi. One day, in conformity 
with a preconcerted plan, as Abu *Abdillah 
was in his tent explaining to his disciples the 
benefits to mankind from the appearance of 
the expected reformer, ’Abdu-l-mumen rose 
and said, “ O master ! thou announces! a 
Mahdi ; but the description thou gives! of 
him applies only to thyself. Be then our 
Mahdi, and we swear to obey thee.” *Abdu- 
1-mumen and his disciples then took the oath 
of allegiance to Abu ’Abdillah, and on the 
ensuing day he was publicly proclaimed by 
all the Berber tribes which had embraced 
his doctrines. Abu *Abdillah’s first care was 
to institute a regular government; he con- 
fided the administration of affairs to a council 
composed of ten sheikhs, among whom 
’Abdu-l-mumen occupied the firat rank, but 
he reserved a general control to himself. 
He divided his followers into thirteen classes, 
and appointed a number of theologians, or 
talbes, to instruct the Berbers in the duties of 
the Mohammedan religion, which they had 
entirely neglected and forgotten. Perceiving 
that, owing to the rudeness of their native 
dialect, the Berbers could not pronounce and 
retain in their memory the first siirah, or 
chapter, i^f the Koran, he devised the following 
stratagem. He picked out as many men as 
there were words in that chapter, formed 
them into a company, and named each of 
them after one word in the chapter ; he then 
had them daily marshalled and called out, 
until they learned all the words by heart. 

At the news of this formidable insurrec- 
tion, the governor of Sus marched against 
the rebels; but he was defeated with great 
loss, and compelled to retreat upon Aghmat, 

* The Shiites believe that Abd.l-kdsim Mohammed, 
surnamed Al-mahdi (the director), the twelfth ImUra 
of the race of ’All, who was put to death in a. h. 264 
(a. I). 877), by tho order of the Khalif Al-mu’tamod, is 
still living, and is to appear and subject the entire 
world to his empire. A welbauthenticated tradition 
attributes to the Mohammedan prophet the following 
words: — “ The time shall come when a man of my 
family, bearing my name and patronymic, shall fill the 
earth with equity and justice, as it had before been 
filled with tyranny and oppression ; be shall rule seven 

f ’ears." Upon the strength of this prophecy several 
mpostors have at different times appeared in Africa, 
assuming the title of Mahdi (director) : and not many 
years ago, since the occup^ion of Algiers by the 
French, a Berber named Mohammed Ion ’Amr has 
assumed the title of Mahdi among the Feltatahs Co 
,4he south of the 8ahAr6, or Great African Desert. See 
Nouveau Journal Aviatiquct iv. 179. 
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whither he was followed by the victorious 
Almohades. An army sent from Marocco, 
under an experienced general, named Al- 
ahwal, shared a similar fate. It was defeated 
and dispersed; the commander remaining 
among the dead. Encouraged by their suc- 
cess, the Almohades marched to Marocco, 
which they besieged for some days ; but, on 
the 3d of the Sha’ban, a. h. 516 (Oct. 6, 
A. D. 1122), despairing of reducing that ca- 
pital, they raised the siege, and retired to 
their settlements beyond the Atlas. The 
ensuing year, after defeating Temim, Ali's 
brother, in a sanguinary encounter, the 
Mahdi again laid siege to Marocco. This 
time he remained for upwards of two years 
encamped on the mountain of Ikliz, close to 
the capital, whence he sent bodies of light 
cavalry to waste the neighbouring countrjr. 
A scarcity of provisions began to be felt m 
Marocco, which would have fallen into the 
hands of the pretended prophet, had not the 
news of a revolt among the tribes of the 
Atlas summoned him to Tinmelel (a, h. 519, 
A. D. 1125). After reducing the refractory 
tribes to submission, the Mahdi made im- 
mense preparations to assail the tottering 
empire of the Almoravides. At his summons 
40,000 men took the field ; hut as he was 
retained at Tinmelel by an illness, from which 
he had little hope of recovery, he entrusted 
the command of the forces to his faithful 
*Abdu-l-mumen and to Abii Mohammed Al- 
busheyr, one of the ten sheikhs of the coun- 
cil. On the other hand; the preparations of 
’Ali were immense. Determined to strike a 
decisive blow for the defence of his empire, he 
had summoned to his aid all the tribes which 
acknowledged his sway, and he marched 
against the enemy at tlie head of 100,000 
men. The two armies met in the neighbour- 
hood of Aghm.at ; and after a series of skir- 
mishes, which lasted for several days, the 
Almoravides were again defeated in a pitched 
battle, and pursued to the walls of Marocco, 
which was immediately invested. The be- 
sieged defended themselves for some time 
with unabated vigour ; but it is probable that 
the place would soon have been compelled to 
capitulate, had not one of *Ali*s superior 
oflicers, named ’Abdullah Ibn Humushk, a 
native of Spain, offered to sally out in the 
dead of night against, the enemy at the head 
of a chosen body of men. The attefiipt was 
attended with the most complete success; and 
’Abdullah re-entered Marocco with 300 heads 
of the enemy. ’Ali next led his troops 
against the besiegers, whom he completely 
routed ; and after losing Al-busheyr, one of 
their generals, the Almohades were compelled 
to raise the siege of Marocco. When intelli- 
gence of this disaster reached Tinmelel, Abii 
■ Abdillah inquired, “Does * Abdu-l-mumen still 
ive?” and on being answered in the afilrma- 
ive, he exclaimed, “ Then our empire is not 
lost.” Shortly after this, Abu ’Abdillah died, 
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on Thursday, the 25th of Ramadhan, a. h. 524 
-(Aug. 31. A. D. 1130), according to the his- 
torian Ahbornusi ; or on the 13th of the 
same month (Aug. 19. a. p. 1130), according 
to other authorities. lie was Wried with 
great pomp in the mosque of Tinmelel, which 
he himself had built. Before he died, he 
entrusted to *Abdu-l-mumen the prosecution 
of his plans of conquest and relbrm, as well 
as the keeping of a book of prophecies, called 
“Al-jefr,” which he pretended to have received 
from his master Abu Hamid Al-ghazzali. 
and in which he believed himself to be de- 
scribed as the Mahdi who was to restore 
peace and happiness to mankind. Abu ’Ah 
dillah is reported to have written several 
works, which were held in great veneration 
by the sultans of his dynasty. One was en- 
titled, “ Kitabu-t-tauhid” (“ The Book of the 
Unity of God”); another, “Kitabu-l-kawa’id” 
(“ The book of the Foundations of Religion”); 
and a third, “ Kitabu-l-imiinat ” (“ The Book 
of the Faith ”). They were all written in the 
Berber language. His followers were called 
Al-inuwahedun ; that is, the Unitarians, in 
opposition to the Almoravides, whom they 
designated under the appellation of Al-mu- 
jassimun (the Corporalists). They are also 
occasionally called Al-mahdiun, or the fol- 
lowers of the Mahdi. The empire founded 
by this impostor lasted for upwards of 140 
years, until A. ir. 665 (a. d. 1266-7) ; when Al- 
murtadhi, the eleventh sultan of the Almo- 
hades, was dethroned by Abu Dab (is. Some 
historians, however, do not consider Abu 
’Abdillah as the founder of the dynasty of 
the Almohades; because, they say, his power 
was more spiritual than temporal, and the 
empire of the Almoravides was not com- 
pletely overthrown till the reign of his suc- 
cessor, ’Abdu-l-mumen. Hence Ibn Khaldun, 
the author of the “ Karttas,” and others, call 
the dynasty “Daulat ^Abdu-l-niumcniyyah ” 
(the dynasty of ^Abdu-l-mdmen). (Moura, 
Karlas, p. 201, et seq.-, Cardonne, Hist de V 
Afrique, ii. 135. ; Chenier, liccherchea sur les 
Maures, 55, etseq.; Abd-l-feda, Ann, Mush iii. 
401, 89.; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, of die Berbers, 
chap, of the Mahdi, MS. Brit. Mus. No. 9575. 
fol. 102, ; Conde, Hist de la Dom, ii, 249.) 

P. de G. 

ABU' ’ALI AL-KALI'. [IsmaVl.] 

ABU VVLPHARAO (jnibSk un). » 
Karaite or Sadducean Jew, who was living 
about the year a.d. 1100, or at any rate in 
the very early part of the twelfth century. 
He is called by Hottingcr (^Historia Ecclea, 
xii. 244.) Abulphargus, in which misnomer 
Spizel and Hendreich have followed him. 
Abu Alpharag was a native of Palestine, 
where he suddenly appeared as a new and 
fierce champion of the Karaite doctrines; and 
here he wrote a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, in which he endeavoured to conftxte 
and overturn the doctrines of the rabbis, 
which arc built upon the Mishnic traditions, 
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and wherein he attacks with great fierceness 
themselves, their traditions, ceremonies, and 
oral law. His book was brought into Spain 
by a certain Spanish Jew, who is called “ Ben 
Altaras” (the son of Tarasus), who having 
visited Alpharag in the Holy I^and had em- 
braced his doctrines, and afterwards con- 
verted many of his countr 3 rmen to them. 
We are told this by his great antagonist, 
Abraham ben Dior Harishon, in the “ Sepher 
Hakkabbala,” p. 20, 21., who speaks of him 
and his work in a strain no way inferior to 
his own in bitterness, for in quoting some 
passages of this commentary he says that he 
does so to expose the singular vanity and 
folly of this man. Indeed it was the com- 
mentary of this author, and the consequent 
revival of the Karaite sect in Spain, which 
caused Abu ben Dior to write his book of 
the Cabbala, in which the rabbinical tradi- 
tions are traced from the beginning of the 
'world to his own times. 'Phis celebrated 
commentary of Abu Alpharag, which had 
so much influence at the time, seems to have 
perished altogether ; according to Bartolocci 
its first words were, “Reshith hachoshek” 
(“The beginning of the darkness”). Bar- 
toloccius, Bihlioth. Mag, Babb. i. 3, 4. ; Wol- 
fius, BibUoth, Hebr, i. 5.) C. P. H. 

j^ABU AMRAM BEN ABDALLA (U« 
p D"lDy), a Jewish physician of 
Cordova in Spain, whose name shows him 
to be of a Moorish family. He is the author 
of a work in the Spanish language, “ Sobre 
la Gota,” on the gout, which was in the 
library of the Escurial, according to Wolff, 
who cites a manuscript catalogue of that 
library. (Wolfius, Bihlioth, Hebr, iii. 7.) 

C. P. H. 

ABU' ’AMRUAL-AUZA'T, a celebrated 
Mohammedan doctor, was bom at Ba’lbek, 
in A. H. 88 (a. D. 706-7). His entire name 
was Abd 'Amru ’Abdu-r-rahman Ibn *Amru 
Ibn Mohammed, and he used the patronymic 
Al-auza'i, because he belonged to a clan 
called Auza’, of the tribe of Dhl-Kala*, among 
the Arabs of Yemen. When he was in his 
nfancy his mother took him to Beyrut, where 
he devoted himself so ardently to the pursuit 
of knowledge that he injured his health. He 
then went to Damascus, where he soon became 
known as a lawyer and theologian, and obtained 
the office of kxidhi, or judge, which he filled 
with universal satisfaction. He conformed 
entirely to the sunnah, or body of traditionary 
law.' A collection of his legal decisions, 
amounting, it is asserted, to no less than 70,000, 
was carefully preserved by his disciples after 
his death, and constituted a sort of civil and 
riminal code, which lasted in full vigour, in 
Syria and part of Egypt, until about the year 
160 of the Hijra (a. d. 776-7), when it was 
uperseded by the new school, or sect of 
Malik Ibn Ans. The doctrines of Al-anza'i 
were likewise professed by the Moslems of 
ipain, until the reign of Al-hakem I. of Cor- 
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dova, who ordered all the judges in his do- 
minions to determine according to the sect of 
Malik. According to the biographer Ibn 
KhUleklm, {Tyd. Ind. No. 369.) Al-auzal 
died ait Beyrdt, on Sunday the 2d of Safar, 
A td7 (Dec. 21. A. D. 773), or, according to 
odier authonties, on the ensuing month of 
Eabi’ the First. He was buried close to the 
principal gate of Beyrut, where his tomb was 
still in the fourteenth century an object of 
veneration for the Moslems. (Ibn B^alle- 
kan, Biog, Diet ; D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. v. 
“ Auzai, Malec.”) P. de G. 

ABU' *AMRU »OTHMA'N AS-SEY- 
RAFI' AD-DA'Nr, surnamed Omawi, be- 
cause one of his ancestors had been a freed- 
man of one of the sultans of Cordova, was 
born at Catarasa, near Cordova, in a. h. 371 
(a. d. 981-2). Having completed his studies 
at Cordova, whither he was sent by his 
parents, he left Spain at the age of six-and- 
twenty, and arrived at Cairwun, where he 
made a short stay. He then proceeded to 
Egypt, and made his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return to Spain, in a. h. 409 (1008-9), 
he inhabited Saragossa, Cordova, and Denia 
in succession, in each of which cities he filled 
the functions of mokri, or reader of the 
Koran, to the mosque. He died at Denia, in 
A. H. 444 (a. d. 10.52-3). • He is said to have 
written upwards of one hundred and twenty 
different works, chiefly upon the duties at- 
tached to his profession, and the manner of 
reading the Kpran. Those whose titles are 
known are : “ Al-mokni f i ina’refati khatt 
masahif al-amsar” (“ Sufficient Rules on the 
Orthography of the Koran”); Bib. Pari. 
No. 239. “ Kitabu-t-teysir f i-l-koraati-s- 

saba’ ” (“ Easy Method to learn the Seven 
Schools, or Manners, of reading the Koran ”), 
Bib. Esc. No. 1382., Brit Mus. No. 948.5., 
Bib. Bodl. No. 244. “ Jkhtissar fi rasmi-1- 

mashaf” (** Short Rules on the Orthography 
of the Koran”). Some extracts from the 
first-named work have been published by 
De Sacy, in the eighth volume of the “ No- 
tices et Extraits des MSS. de la Biblio- 
th^que du Roi,” p. 290. (Casiri, Bib. Arab. 
Hisp. Esc. ii. 110. 138. 145.; D’Herbelot, 
Bib. Or. sub voc. “ Dani, Othman.”) 

P, de G 

ABU' BAHR SEFWA'N, IBN IDRPS 
AT-TOJIBI', a celebrated poet and historian, 
was born at Murcia, in Spain, about a. h. 500 
(a. D. 1106-7). Few particulars are known 
of his life ; but his works, some of which are 
still in existence, are both numerous and im- 
portant. He wrote a biographical dictionary 
of eminent authors and poets, who were his 
contemporaries, with numerous extracts from 
their writings in prose and verse. This pro- 
duction, which was held in great repute 
among the Arabs of Spain, was intended as a 
supplement to the “ Kalayidu-l-’ikiyan” (“Gold 
Necklaces ”) by Ibn Khakan, a work containing 
the lives of illustrious men who lived in the 
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sixth century of the Hijra. ^ Al-Fatah Ibn 
Khakan.] Abu Bahr entitled his work, 
“ ZMu-l-musafiri ” (“ Food for the Traveller”). 
It is in the Escurid library, No. 354. Abd 
Bahr also wrote an account of his travels 
through Spain and Africa ; a work, in two 
volumes, on the advantages of science ; and A 
poetical description of Mohammedan Spain^ 
which he dedicated to *Abdu-r-rahmdn, son 
of Abu Ya’kub Yusuf, second sultan of the 
Al-muwahedun, or Almohades. He publish^ 
also a collection from the best poets of his 
nation, entitled “Majmu* asha’r Andalus” (**A 
Collection of And^usian Poetry ”). Abd 
Bahr died at his native city, Murcia, in a. h. 
678 (a. D. 1182-3); not in 698, as Casiri has 
erroneously stated. (Al-makkari, AToA Ih/n, 
i. 19.5.3.56.476.; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. 
Esc. i.93. ii. 97.) P.deG. 

ABU' BEKR, first khalif after Mohammed, 
was born in A. d. 571. He was the son of 
Abu-l-kahtifah, and belonged to the illus- 
trious tribe of Koraysh. His original name 
was ’Abdu-l-ka’bah (the servant of the 
Ka’bah) ; but, upon his conversion to Islam, 
Mohammed made him change his name into 
that of ’Abdullah (the servant of God). 
When the prophet married his daughter, 
’A'yeshah, he assumed the surname of Abu 
Bekr (the father of the virgin), by which he 
is more generally known. Abu Bekr was 
very useful to Mohammed at the commence- 
ment of his undertaking, as he not only was 
one of the first to embrace Islam, but exerted 
himself in spreading the new religion, and 
augmenting the number ofits proselytes. He 
likewise vouched for his veracity in every 
thing which Mohammed related concerning 
his revelations, and his nocturnal journey to 
heaven, owing to which he received from the 
prophet the surnames of As-sedik (the faith- 
ful witness), and ’Atik (the preserved from 
hell-lire). At the time of Mohammed’s 
death (a. d. 632), two powerful parties, the 
Muhajirun (co-exiles), and the Ansar (help- 
ers), claimed the right of appointing his 
successor. The former, who were so called 
from their having accompanied the prophet 
in his flight from Mecca to Medina, founded 
their pretensions on having been the first 
to declare themselves in his favour ; whilst 
the Ansar pleaded that they had sup- 
ported him in his disgrace, when he was 
banished from his native city, and had 
enabled him to surmount all opposition. [Mo- 
hammed.] At last, through the interposition 
of ’Omar, both parties agreed to elect Abu 
Bekr, who was accordingly sworn on the 
15th of Rabi’ the first, a. h. 11 (June 9. 
A. D. 632), not without some opposition on 
the part of ’Ali, who, being the son-in-law of 
the prophet, considered himself entitled to 
the empire. [’Ali ibn abi' Talib.] Abu 
Bekr’s first attention was directed towards 
reducing many rebellious tribes, which to- 
wards the close of Mohammed’s life had 
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renounced their new religion, and refused to 
pay the customary tribute. Abu Bekr 
marched against them, defeated them, and 
made their children slaves. An Arab of the 
tribe of Ased, named Toleyhah Ibn Khoway- 
la^ who called himself a prophet, having 
stirred the tribes of Ased, Ghatfan, and Tay 
into rebellion, Abu Bekr sent against him 
Kh&led Ibn Walid, sumamed Seyfullah (the 
sword of God), who defeated the impostor and 
dispersed his followers, (a. h. 12^ ad. 633-4.) 
Another apostate, named Moseylemah, who 
had risen in the province of Yemamah, shared 
a similar fhte. He was defeated and slain 
by Khaled. The troubles in Arabia being 
pacified, Abu Bekr directed all his attention 
towards extending the limits of his empire. 
Khdled received orders to conduct the troops 
under his command into Arabian ’Irak. lie 
was extending the sway of Islam in that 
quarter by the most rapid and splendid suc- 
cess, when he was suddenly recalled to Me- 
dinah to take charge of the expedition which 
was proceeding towards Damascus. Khaled 
marched to Syria, defeated the generals of the 
Greek empire, took Basrah, and soon after Da- 
mascus itself. But Abu Bekr did not live to 
hear of these splendid achievements : he died 
at Medina, on Friday the 23d of Jumada 
the second, a. ii. 1.3 (Aug. 23. A. d. 634), 
after a reign of two years, three months, and 
nine days, or, according to other authorities, 
fivc-and -twenty days. He ivas then sixty-three 
years old. He left several sons, none of 
whom succeeded to the khalifate ; for on his 
deatn-bed he appointed ’Omar Ibnu-l-khattab 
to be his successor. His father, ’Othman, 
surnamed Abu Kahafah, survived to the suc- 
ceeding reign of ’Omar, when he died at the 
advanced age of ninety -nine. Pious and humble 
beyond his contemporaries, Abii Bekr is ac- 
knowledged, even by the partisans of ’Ali, 
who consider him a usurper, to have been 
the mildest monarch that ever wielded a 
sceptre. Such was the liberality of his dis- 
position, that, on the Friday of each week 
after evening prayers, he distributed to the 
poor the remainder of his own and the 
public money, after appropriating a small 
portion of it for his own maintenance. Among 
other sayings recorded of him, the following 
are worthy of notice : “ Good deeds are a 
shield against the blows of adversity,” and 
“ Death is the easiest of all things after, and 
the hardest of all things before.” (Abu-1- 
feda, De Vita et Reb, Gest Malummedis, 
(Oxon. 1723,) p. 17. ; Ann. Musi i. 220. ; Al- 
makm, Hist. Sar. p. 17. ; Ad-diyarbekri, Gen. 
Hist MS. ; Gibbon, Decline and FaU, ix. 358. 
8vo.) P. de G. 

ABU' BEKR AL-MAHRF, vizir of Al- 
mu’tomed Ibn ’ Abbad, third sultan of Seville, of 
thedynasty of the’ Abb^tes, was bom at Shan- 
lx)8, a town in the neighbourhood of Silves, 
in A. H. 422 (a. d. 1031). His name was Mo- 
hammed, and he was the son of ’Amm&r, an 
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illustnous Arab of the tribe of Mahrah Pm 
Jeydan. In a. h. 444, when Mohammed Ibn 
Abba^ who afterwards ascended the throne 
of Seville, under the name of Al-mu'tamed 
’ila-iUah ” (“ he who relies on God ”), marched 
by his fkther’s command against Mohammed 
Ibn^ Sa’id, lord of Santa Maria and Silves, 
Abd Bekr enlisted under the bimners of 
t^t prince, who bein^ pleased with his ser- 
vices took him to Seville, and in the course 
of time appointed him his vizir. When Al- 
mamfin, king of Toledo, invaded the territory 
of Murcia, whose king, Ahmed Ibn Tahir, was 
a tributary of Al-mu’tamed, Abu Bekr was 
sent to his assistance with considerable forces. 
Finding, however, that he could not success- 
fully contend with his adversary, who had a 
body of Castilian troops under his pay, Abii 
Bekr took the bold resolution of repairing 
with a slight escort to Barcelona, where he 
obtained from the Count Raymond II. a body 
of cavalry, upon the payment of ten thousand 
dinars. With these forces Abu Bekr returned 
to Murcia, and obliged the enemy to evacuate 
that kingdom. In a. h. 471 (a.d. 1078-9), 
Abu Tahir having refused to pay the custo- 
mary tribute, Al-niu’tamed sent against him 
his vizir Abu Bekr, who besieged and took 
his capital, and deprived Abu Tahir of 
the throne. On his return to Seville, Abii 
Bekr was accused of having placed most 
of the fortresses of that kingdom in the hands 
of his friends and relatives, and of holding 
correspondence with the kingof Castile, with 
a view to his own personal aggrandisement. 
Al-mu’tamed resolved upon his destruction ; 
but Abu Bekr, having received timely intelli- 
gence, fled to Murcia, and thence to Valencia. 
Not deeming himself secure in the latter city, 
he went to Toledo, at that time the court 
of Alphonso VI., who had conquered it in 
A. D. 1081, and remained some time under 
his protection. Some angry expressions 
which escaped Alphonso having made Abu 
Bekr suspect that his life was in danger, he 
escaped from Toledo, and repaired to Sara- 
gossa, by whose king, Abu ’A'niir Yusuf Ibn 
Hud, he was kindly received ; but the king 
of Seville, who dreaded his influence and his 
talents, had him seized and takea to his capital, 
where he was executed in Rabi’ the first, 
A. H. 479 (a. d. 1084). Abu Bekr was con- 
sidered one of the best poets of his age ; and 
the works of Al-makkari (^riV.ilifi«. No.7534.) 
and Al-fat'h (ib. No. 9580.) abound with ex- 
tracts from his poems. The latter author 
says that a beautiful elegy was composed on 
the death of Abu Bekr, by a Sevilian poet, 
named Abu Mohammed ’Abdu-l-jelil Ibn 
Wahbun. (Conde, Hist de la Dam. vol. ii. 
chap. viii. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc, ii. 
44. ; Ibn KhaHekan, Biag. Diet.') P. de G, 
ABU' BEKR AL MU’TADD. [Hibham 
III.] 

ABU' BEKR IBNU-L-ARABI. [Mo- 
hammed Ibn Abdillah.] 
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ABU'-FARA'S AL-HAM DA'NF is the 
surname of a celebrated Arabian poet who 
lived in the fourth century of the Hijra. His 
name was Al-harith Ibn Ahi-l-’ala Sa’i'd Ibu 
Hamdan Ibn Ilamdun, and he was the cousin 
of Nasiru-d-daulah and Seyfu-d-daulali, both 
kings of Haleb (Aleppo), of the dynasty of the 
Beni Hamdan. According to Ibn Khallckan, 
Abu Faras was born in a. h. 320 (a. d. 932); 
according to other authorities, one year later. 
His father Sa’id was murdered, in the month 
of Rejeb, a. h. 323 (a. d. 935), by his nephew 
Nasiru-d*daulah, who, hearing that the go- 
vernment of Mosul and Diyar-bekr had been 
farmed out secretly to him by the khalif Ar- 
radhi-billah, attacked Sa’id on the road thither, 
with a troop of horsemen, and put him to 
death. Abu Faras lived at the eourt of his 
cousin Seyfu-d-daulah, sultan of Aleppo, who 
distinguished him above the rest of his family, 
and conferred on him great honours, taking 
him with him on his military expeditions, or 
leaving him behind as his lieutenant during 
his absence. In one of his engagements with 
the Greeks, Abu Faras received an arrow 
wound, and was made prisoner. He was 
taken to Karshanah (the Charsianum Castmm 
ofCedrenus); but one day having mounted 
a horse, he spurred him from the top of the 
wall into the river, and escaped across the 
Mohammedan frontier. In a. h. 351 (Nov. 
A.D. 962) Abu Faras was again made pri- 
iKiner, inan engagement with the Greeks near 
Manbej, and wm taken to Constantinople, 
where he remained in captivity until his 
cousin Seyfh-d-daulah redeemed him, in a. h. 
355 (a. D. 965-6). During his confinement 
he composed several poems called “ Ru- 
miyyah,” that is, pieces composed in the land 
of the Rum (Greeks), in which he implores 
Seyfu-d-daulah in the most pathetic terms to 
pay his ransom, and free him from captivity. 
He likewise wrote several “ Taradiyyah,” or 
hunting-pieces, which are highly esteemed by 
the Arabs. Ath-tha’alebi, in his “ Yatimatu- 
d-dahr” (“ Unique Pearl of the Age”), a 
biography of Arabian poets, in the British 
Museum (No. 9578.), calls Abu Far^ “ the 
pearl of his time, and the sun of his age, in 
learning, talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, 
horsemanship, and bravery,” Al-mu’tamed 
Ibn 'Abb^, king of Seville, himself a good 
p<^t, used to say, “ Arabic poetry began with a 
prince, and ended with one ; ” meaning, by the 
rofmer, *Amru-l-kays, king of Kindah, one of 
the best Arabian poets in the times preceding 
Islam, and by the latter, Abu Faras. Al-mu- 
tennabi bore also testimony to the high po- 
etical talents of Abu Faras, of whom he always 
spoke with the greatest respect Abu Far^ 
was killed in a combat with Abfi-1-ma’li, son 
of Seyfu-d-daulah, in the month of Rabi* 
the second, A. W. 357 (Mkrch, A. d. 968). The 
qaufte > of his epmity with that prince is not 
well a8certaii|^,.'hnt Ibn Khallekan (vol. i. 
p. ;368.) relates thstt'Onthe death of Seyfu-d- 
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daulah, Abii Faras resolved to take forcible 
possession of the throne; but that when Abii- 
1-ma’li received information of his project, he 
sent against him a body of cavalry, by whom 
he was put to death. (Haji Khalfah, Lex. 
Knnj. ii. 256.; Frcytag, Selecta ex Ilistoria 
Halehi ; Ibn Khallekiin’s Jiiog. Diet. i. .3(W>. ; 
De Sacy, Chrest. Arab. ii. 37.) P. de G. 

AHIJ' HAMID AL-GHAZZA'LF (MO- 
HAMMED IBN MOHAMMED AT- 
Tirsr), sumamed“Hojjatu-l-islam”(“ Proof 
of Islam ”), and “ Zeynu d-diii ” (“ Oruanjcnt 
of the Faith”), a celebrated Mohammedan 
doctor, was born at Tiis, a large town of 
Khorassan, in A. h. 450 (others say 451), 
(a.i>. 1058-9). When still young, he travelled 
to Nisapur, and placed himself under the 
celebrated theologian Abu-l-ma’li ’Abdu-1- 
malek Ibn ’Abdillah, better known by his 
surname of “ Imamu-l-harameyn,” or the 
Imam of Mecca and of Medina, because he 
had exercised the functions of imam at those 
two cities. On the death of his master, in a. ii. 
478 (a. d. 1085), Abu Hamid proceeded to 
Baghdad, where he formed an intimacy with 
Nadhamu-l-molk, vizir of Malck Shah, one 
of the sultens of the race of Seljuk, who ap- 
pointed him reader of theology to a college 
erected at his own expense in that capital, 
and had him also nominated imam to one of 
the mosques of that city. Abu Hdmid did 
not long enjoy his elevated position. Dis- 
gusted with the vices of the capital, he de- 
termined upon embracing the monastic life. 
Having accordingly distributed all his pro- 
perty to the poor, and assumed the habit of 
a fakir, he retired to Mecca, where he spent 
some years in seclusion, and entirely devoted 
to the study of philosophy and divinity. From 
Mecca, Abu Hamid travelled into Syria, and 
visited Damascus and Jerusalem. He then 
went into Egypt, and after staying some time 
at Cairo and Alexandria, returned to his 
native town, Tus, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his time in the composition of 
various works on divinity and philosophy, 
which are celebrated among Mohammedans. 
About A. H. 480 (A.D. 1087) he returned to 
Baghdad, where he died in a. h. 605 (a. d. 
nil), Abu Hamid Al-ghazzali was one of 
the most eminent divines of his time ; he was 
a man of sound judgment and immense 
erudition ; but he failed in his attempt to 
reconcile the absurd notions of Mohammedan 
philosophy with the doctrines of the Greeks, 
and made himself many enemies, who accused 
him. of heresy, and prevailed upon the au- 
thorities to have his works seized and com- 
mitted to the flames. On the other hand, 
several learned men who studied the works 
of the Greek philosophers, finding that he 
did not sufficiently maintain their doctrines, 
attacked him most bitterly. The celebrated 
commentator of Aristotle, Averroes (Abu- 
l-walid Mohammed Ibn Roshd), and Abu 
Nasr Al-farabi, were in the number. 
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Abu Ifuinid Af-ghazzali wrote several 
works, of which the following are bestknow'ii ; 
“Kitabu-n-nahaIi-1-fiIosofa” (“On the Opi- 
nions of Philosophers ”), No. 628. in the Bodl. 
library, and in the royal library at Paris, No. 
984. This work was translated into Hebrew 
by R. Jehuda Natan, and commented upon by 
R. Moses of Narbonne, and Baruch Almosnin. 
It is in the Escurial library. “ Mizanu-l-hakk ” 
(“ The Balance of Justice ”), a work on ethics. 
This was also translated into Hebrew by R. 
Abraham bar Chasdai, of Barcelona (^Bib. 
Bodl. No. 392.). A liatin translation from the 
intermediate Hebrew version by J. Goldenthal 
has lately appeared at Leipzig, 18.39, 8vo. 
“ Ahiyii ’olumi-d-dm ” (“ The Revival of the 
theological Sciences ”) divided into four parts: 
Part 1. On the articles of faith and the obser- 
vances of the Mohammedan religion. 2. On 
civil and legal duties. 3. On human actions. 
4. On virtues and vices. This last part, which 
is most esteemed by the Mohammedans, has 
frequently been commented upon. (Haji 
Khalfah, Bibl. Diet. voc. Ahiya). Yet if we 
believe the statement of a writer consulted by 
Conde (^Hist. de la Dorn. ii. 250.), the whole 
work was condemned by an assembly of 
Cordovan ulemas, as containing heterodox 
doctrines, and committed to the flames. [Abu' 
’Abdillah Mohammed.] Notwithstanding 
the above circumstance an ancient copy of 
this work still exists in the Escurial library 
(No. 1562). “ Tehafatu-l-filosofa ” (“ De- 

struction of the Philosophers ”). In this work 
Al-ghazzali attacks the opinions of the Greek 
philosophers and chiefly those of Aristotle ; and 
it was in answer to it, that Averroes published 
his criticism under the title of “ Tehafatu-1- 
tehafati ” (“ Destruction of the Tehafat, or 
Destruction ”). It was translated into Hebrew 
by David Kalonim, and from Hebrew into 
Latin. It is in the 9 th volume of Jo. Bapt. 
Bogolini’s e'^iition of Aristoteles, “ Gpera 
omn a cum Commentariis Averrois Cordu- 
vensis.” Venet. 1550-2. “ Badayatu-l-he- 

dayah ” (“ The Principles of true Direction ”), 
a treatise on the religious and moral duties 
of man. “ Al-makssidu-l-asani fi asmdi- 
llahi ” (“ The Object attained, or a Treatise 
on the Names of God ”). “ Faslu-t-tafarakah 
beyni-l-islam wa-l-zandakah ” (“ The Line 
of Division between Islam ’"and Impiety”). 
*‘Al-intissar*ilai-l-imami-z-zenati ” (“Power- 
fill Help against the Imam of the Zenatah ”). 
The contents of this work, which is supposed 
to have existed in the library of the kings of 
Granada, are not known ; but to judge from 
its title it would seem to contain a disclosure 
of the impostures practised by the founder of 
the sect and d^asty of the Almoravides, who 
assumed the title of Imam, and belonged to 
the tribe of the Zenatah [’Abdullah Ibn 
Ya'sin] ; and it was no doubt the reading of 
this work which suggested to ’Abu ’Abdillah 
Ibn Tiumarta the idea of overthrowing the 
power of the Almoravides. [Abu' ’Abdillah 
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Mohammrd.] “ Al-munakkedmini-dh^lm- 
lal (“ The Liberator from the Errors of Un- 
derstanding ). lu this work, a copy of 'which 
IS in the Escurial library (No. 691.), Al- 
ghazzali attacks Avicenna, Al-farahi, and other 
Mohammedan philosophers, condemns their 
doctrines, and charges them with entertaining 
heretical opinions. “ Al-iktissiid fi-l-’ilti- 
kad” (a treatise on the dogmas of religion). 
Some of Al-ghazzali’s philosophical treatises 
were translated into Latin by Peter Leeh- 
testein, and printed at Cologne in 1566. 
“ Philosophica et Logica Algazeli,” 4 to. 
Abu Hamid Al-ghazzali wrote several other 
works on philosophical, moral, and religious 
subjects, a list of which is in (’asiri, and in 
the Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Khalleksin. 
(Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi. iii. j Pococke’s Spe- 
cimen Hist. Arab. ; Rossi, Diz. dc(fli Aut. Arab. 
V. “ Alghazzeli,” and MSS. Codd. Uebrai. 
Bibl. Rossi., Parma, 1803, 8vo. pp. 143. 286, 
&c. ; Casiri, Bd). Arab. Hisp.Ksc. i. 184 — 202, 
465. ; D’JJerbelot, Bib. Or. v. “ Ahaia, ' 
“ Ghazzali,” cStc.) P. dc G. 

ABU' HANFFAH, founder of the sect of 
the Hanifites, one of the four sects which are 
considered orthodox by the Moslems, was 
bom at Kufah in a. h. 80 (a. d. 699-700). 
His entire name was An-no*man Ibn Thabit 
Ibn Rafta, or Zauta Al-kuf i ; but he is more 
generally known by his surname “ Abfl 
Hanifah ” (“ The Father of the Pious ”)^ 
His gr^dfather Zautah was originally from 
Anbar in the Trak, and professed the Chris- 
tian religion. Having been made prisoner at 
the taking of that city by the Arabs, he be- 
came the slave of Tayimu-llah Ibn Tha’lebah, 
who liberated him upon lus embracing 
Islam. Abu Hanifah was at first a weaver 
by trade; he then followed the profession 
of law, in which he became so eminent, that 
the khalif, Abu Ja’far Al-mansur, summoned 
him to Baghd^, and appointed him kiidhi-l- 
kodha, or chief justice. This office, however, 
Abu Hanifah would not accept, alleging he 
was quite unfit for the office. “ If I speak 
the truth,” said he, “ I am unfit for the of- 
fice ; and if I tell a lie, as a liar I am not fit 
to be a judge.” Seeing that neither promises 
of reward nor threats could move Abu Hanifah 
to accept the office, Abu Ja’far, who knew his 
adhesion to the family of ’Ali, took his re- 
fusal as an insult to his authority, had him 
flogged through the streets, and confined him 
in prison, where he died, in a. h. 150 (a.d. 
767). Abu Hanifah wrote'several works, the 
principal of which are, the “ Mesnad,” or 
“ Collection of Allegations,” and a sort of 
catechism entitled “ Al-mu’allam ” (“ The 
Instructor ”), besides a collection of traditional 
sayings, ascribed to the Prophet. The sect 
founded by Abu Hanifah is stilLone- of the 
orthodox sects of Islam, and is pHncipally pro- 
fessed in Turkey. Abpid 300' hia 
death, Jelalu-d-din Malek; Bha^*^ saltan of 
the race of Se^uk, cauted^ kabbah, or vaulted 
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l)uildiiig, to be erected over his tomb, in the 
neighbourhood of which he built a madrisah 
(college) for students of the Hanifite sect. 
There is another Arab of the name of Abii 
Hanifah (Ahmed), who was a native of 
Dipawdr, and wrote a botanical work, en- 
titled “ Kitabu-n-nabat” (“ The Book of the 
Plants”)* He died in a. h. 282 (a. d. 895-6). 
(Ahd-l-feda, Ann. Musi ii. 27. ; Pococke, 
Specific Hist. Arab. edit. nov. pp. 25 — 27. 
296 — ^298. ; Abu-l-faraj, Hist Dyn. pp. 107 — 
142. ; Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Disc. p. 155.) 

P. de O. 

ABU’HARUN R. MOSES BEN R. 
JACOB BEN EZRA (HK^D )nn inN 
O DPV' P), a Spanish Jew of the 
city of Granada. There are two works in 
manuscript by this author in the Bodleian 
library: the first, which is No. 494. in the 
catalogue, is a paper MS., which contains 
a great many specimens of poetry, called 
“ Floirers of the Gardens,” divided into ten 
sections, with an Arabic prologue. The first 
section consists of poems on the majesty of 
God, and on his works and his providence; 
the second treats of feasts, of choosing fit 
times for any business, of servants and slaves; 
the third, of waters, gardens, and the coomg 
of turtle doves i the fourth, of love, desire, 
and weeping ; the fifth, of old age, youth, 
and the inconstancy of fortune; the sixth, on 
Jhe changeableness of human affairs, and the 
ever-revolving seasons ; the seventh, on the 
departure of friends, and the desire of be- 
' holding tke absent ; the eighth, on a solitary 
life, on piety, death, and affliction ; the ninth, 
on trust in God, the tranquillity of a con- 
tented mind, and humility ; the tenth treats 
on oratory, and discourses on purity of style 
and an elegant connecting of the parts of a 
perfect speech. The manuscript was written, 
A.M. 5106 (a.d. 1346), by R. Solomon ben 
Jeshua of ^Sapheth in Galilee, in folio ; it 
formed a part of the library of the great 
oriental scholar E. Pocock. The second, No. 
499., is also a paper MS., in 8vo., written 
A.D. 1239,' in which the author, Abu IJarun, 
gives answers to eight questions proposed to 
him by his frietfd; it is partly in Arabic 
and partly in Hebrew* It contains a treatise 
on the *art of oratory and orators, and on 
poetry and poets. -Oagnier thus described 
it to Wolff, from a manuscript eppy, which 
appears to have been the one in use before 
the present catalogue by Urns was pub- 
lished. 'He say! that it contains six an- 
swers to so many questions, of which the 
two former are on the arts of oratory and 
poetry, and the latter four are entirely on 
poetry ; namely. III. On the poetry of the 
' Abajbitms. IV. On the poetry of the Hebrews. 
V; On the poetry of the Spaniards ; and VI. 
contains a variety of examples of poetry. It 
is one of the Huntifigpton manuscripts. The 
author,' R. Hatun. is cited in the “ Medicine 
• of Souls’’ of R. Joseph T)on R. Judah b(?n R. 
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Joseph ben R. Jacob the Spaniard. (Wolfius, 
Ihhlioth. Hehr, iii. 3, 4. ; UrJis, Cat MSS, 
Orient in Jiihlioth. Bodl. i. 96 — 98.) 

C. P. H. 

ABU' HASS A YEZI'D, a Jewish phy- 
sician of Yemana, and freedman of Merwan 
Ibnu-l-llakem, 'who is mentioned by Ibn 
Khallekan ( FjY. lUustr. Viror.) as having 
apostatised and embraced Islam by persuasion 
of the khalif ’Othman, A. h. 23 — 35 (a. d. 
644—655). (Wiistenfeld, Gesrh. tier Arab. 
Aerzte.) W.A.G. 

ABU' HAYYA'N MOHAMMED IBN 
Yll'SUF IBN HAYYA'N AL-ATHI Rr, 

, surnamed Athiru-d din, (gloiy of religion), 
a celebrated grammarian, 'w as born at Mata- 
khashares, a village in the province of Jaen, 
in Spain, about the end of Shawwal, A. ii. 654 
(Nov. A. i>. 1256). At the age of fifteen he 
went to Granada to study. He then travelled 
along the coast of Andalusia, and visited 
Almeria, Velez, Malaga, and other cities, 
where he earned his livelihood by transcribing 
books, and giving ICctnres oq the Kordn. 
Having written a very severe criticism on 
the work of an author named Ibnu-t-taba*, 
who was a powerful man at the court of 
Mohammed II,, second king of Granada, of 
the dynasty of the Nasserites, the offended 
writer made a formal complaint to that sove- 
reign, and Abu Ilayyan was compelled to 
quit his native country, and cross over to 
Africa, in a. h. 679 (a. o. 1280-1). After 
spending some time at Tunis, Abu Ilayyan 
proceeded to Alexandria, where he formed an 
intimacy with Seyfu-d-din Arghfin, one of 
the chief officers of the household of Al-malek 
An-nasir Mohammed, sultan of Egypt. 
Through the influence of that functionary 
Abu Hayyan obtained rooms at the college 
called Al-mansuriyyah; and upon the death 
of one of the professors was appointed lecturer 
on the Koriin. In this capacity ne gave gene- 
ral satisfaction ; his numerous works on rhe- 
toric, grammar, the science of tradition, history, 
and biography, secured him the good opinion 
of the learned. He chiefly excelled in grammar, 
a favourite study with the Arabs; and his 
contemporaries gave him the honourable sur- 
name of Amiru-l-mumenin fi-n-nahu (the 
king of his age in the science of grammar). 
Having suddenly been seized with a desire to 
travel to distant lands, he abandoned all the 
advantages of his position at Alexandria, and 
starts on a pil^image to Mecca, Medina, 
and Jerusalem, tr&,versed the whole of Syria, 
returned to Arabia, crossed over to Abyssinia, 
and penetrated into Sudan. He returned to 
Cairo, where he died, on Saturday, the 28th 
of Safar, a. h. 745 (July 10. a. d. 1344). It 
is said that when the news of his death reached 
Damascus, the sorrow was universal, and 
public prayers were read for him in the great 
‘mosque. Al-makkarl (J5rtV. Mus, No. 7334. 
fol. 174.) gives the title of upwards of fifty 
different works by Abfi Hayyan, of which 
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the follow ing seem the most important. A 
voluminous commentary on the Koran, 
entitled “ Al-bahru-1-miihitt ” (“ The Ocean 
Sea”), volumes of which are preserved in the 
Escurial library, (Nos. 125G-7-8.) An abridg- 
ment of the same, entitled “ An-nahru-m- 
madi min-al-balir ” (“ The River issuing from 
the Ocean”). A biographical dictionary of 
eminent grammarians and rhetoricians l^rn 
or who resided in Spain, under this title, 
“ Tahfatu-n-nadas ” (“ A Gift to the Intelli- 
gent”). A history of the Turkish race, 
entitled “ Nafhatu-l-misk f i seyrati-l-tark ” 
(“ The Odour of the Musk, or a History of the 
Turks”). A commentary upon the “Tadhhib” 
of Ibn Malik [Ibn Malik], in ten volumes, 
most of which are preserved in the Escu- 
rial library. Nos. 52, 53. and following. A 
poem entitled “ Haliyah,” owing to its verses 
rhyming in the letter “ dal,” upon the best 
method of reading the Koran. A grammar 
of the Turkish language; another of the 
Persian ; ^nd a treatise on the iptive dia- 
lects of Sudan. (Gasiri, Bib, Arab, Hisp, 
Esc, i. 114. 486.; D’Herbelot, Bib, Or, v. 
“Haian.” * P. deG. 

ABU' TNA'N, sultan of Fez and Marocco. 
[Fa'ris,] 

ABU' IS'HA'K AL-FA'RES'I AL-IS- 
TAKIIAR'I, an Arabian geographer, who 
lived about the commencement of the tenth 
century of our sera. The places of his birth 
and residence are not known ; but, to judge 
from his patronymic, “ Al-istakhari,” we may 
conjecture that he either was bom or resided 
at Istakhar, a city of Persia. He wrote, in 
Arabic, a geographical work, entitled “ Kitabu- 
1-akalim” (“ The Book of the Climates”), 
which contains a description of the inhabited 
globe divided into seven zones or climates, 
according to the system of the Greek geo- 
graphers. Abu I'shak is often cited by Ibn 
Haukal and hther Arabian ^.writers on geo-' 
graphy. The library of Gotha possesses an 
ancient copy of his valuable work, made in 
A. H. 569 (a. D. 1173), and illustrated with 
nineteen rude coloured maps. A fac-simile 
of the entire work and maps was published at 
Gotha in 1839, by Dr. J. H. Moeller: “ Liber 
Climatum auctore Scheicho Abu-Ishaco El- 
Faresi, vulgo El-issthachri, ad similitudinem 
Codicis Gothani accuratissim^ delineandum et 
lapidibus exprimendum curavit Dr.- J, H. 
Moeller. Gothse, 1 839, 4to.” P. de G. 

ABU' IS'HA'K- AL-FARSr, one qf the 
principal officers of a king of Khorassan. He 
was sent on an embassy to China, of which 
country he wrote an account on his return. 
(D'Herbclot.) ’ D. F. 

ABU' IS'HA'K AL-HOSRF, a celebrated 
poet, a native of Kairwan in Africa, is known 
as the author of adiwan, or collection of poetry, 
entitled, “ Zohoru-l-adab wa thimaru-1 lebab ” 
(“ Flowers of Instruction and Fmit of the 
Mind ”), in three volumes. He wrote like- 
wise a work containing amusing and instruc- 
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tive anecdotes, under this title: “ Kitabu-1- 
masun” (“'The Secret of Hidden Love”). 
His entire name was Abu Is'hak Ibnihim Ibn 
Ali Ibn 'Temim, and he was surnamed Al- 
hosri, because he was a maker or seller of 
“ hosr ” (mats) ; others say lK?<Sause he was a 
native of a village called Hosr, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kairwan. He died at that city 
in A. H. 453 (a. D. 1061). (Ibn Khallekan's 
Biog. Diet. ; DTIerbelot, Bib. Or. sub voce 
“ Hosri ; ” Hiyi Khalfah, Bibl Diet. v. 
« Zohr.”) P. de G. 

'ABU' IS'HA'K AL-SHIRA'Zr, a poet 
who lived at Shiraz in the fourteenth century 
of our ajra. We are not aware that any of 
his productions are extant, except those pre- 
served by*Daulat Shah. D. F. 

ABU' IS'HA'K IBN KHAFA'JAH AL- 
ANDALUSr, that is, the native of Andalus, 
as Spain was called by the Arabs, was bom 
at Jezirah Shukar, now Alcira, in the territory 
of Valencia, in a. u. 450 (a. d. 1058). H« com- 
posed a diwiin, or collection of poetry, which 
is preserved in the royal library at Paris. 
(No. 418. fond Asselin.) He died on Sunday, 
25th of Shawwal, a. h. 533 (June, A. D. 1139). 
His life was wi^tten by Al-fat'h, and inserted 
inT the “ Kalayidu-l-*ikiyan ” (“ Gold Neck- 
laces ”), among those of the eminent poets , 
bom in Spain. (Ibn Khallekan, Bio^. Diet, 
voL i. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab. Hisp, Esc, i. 105.) 

P.de(L 

ABU' JA’FAR, surnamed Al-mansur (that 
Victorious), second khalif of the race of 
|Abbas, succeeded his brother, Abh-l-’abba», 
in Dhi-l-hajjah, a. h. 136 (June, A. d. 754). 
According to the historian At-tabari, he was 
at Safiya, on his road to Mecca, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of his brother’s death ; 
others say that he was returning from his 
pilgrimage. Having learned that his cousin 
Tsa, son of Musa, who was then at Kufah, 
was calling upon the citizens of that place to 
support his own pretensions to the khalifate, 
he sent thither his general Abu Moslem, who 
disconcerted the plans of the rebel, and se- 
cured his person. Shoytly after Abu Ja’far 
arrived, and was proclaimed without oppo- 
sition ; but he had soon to* contend against a 
more formidable rival. ,His uncle ’Abdullah, 
the governor of Damascus, being apprised 
of the death of his brother Ab6-l-’abbas, 
assembled the principal inhabitants of that 
city, and called upon them to swear allegiance 
to him, on the ground that when that khalif 
had sent him against the Bini Umsyyah, he 
had publicly proclaimed that whoever among 
the sons of ’Abbas would bring him the he^ 
of Merwan, should be considered the mji in 
succession to the empire ; and as he was th® 
person by whom that enterprise was achieved, ' 
he claimed the khalifate. The citizens of 
Damascus, and the troops stationed there, 
having embraced his party, ’Abdullah marched 
to Ilarran, and thence to Nasibeyn, where he 
fortified himself j but being defeated by Abu 
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Moslem, whom Abu Ja*far sent against him, 
he made his escape to Basrah, where he was 
shortly after taken and put to death. (Dec. 
A. ». 7.54.) Seeing his authority firmly esta- 
blished, Abu Ja’fur rid himself of Abu 
Moslem. Notwithstanding the rapid eleva- 
tion of the house of *Abbas, the descendants 
of ’Ali and Fatirnah, the daughter of the 
Prophet, had not relinquished their preten- 
sions to the khalifate. In a. h. 145 (a. d. 762) 
Mohammed, the son of ’Abdullah, and the 
grandson of the Imam Hasan, thinking that 
the time was come to assert the rights of his 
family, raised the standard of revolt in Ilejaz. 
Having put to death all those of Abu Ja’far’s 
officers who resisted his authority, he took 
possession of Mecca and Medina, liud caused 
himself to be publicly proclaimed in the 
former city. He was, however, defeated and 
slain by the generals of Abii Ja’far, and his 
head sent to Kufah, according to the bar- 
barous practice of the time (Nov. a. d. 7G2). 
His brother Ibrahim, who rose shortly after 
to avenge his death, shared a similar fate. 
Whilst these events were passing, Abu Ja’far 
was occupied in the building of Baghdad, 
otherwise called Medinatu-s-selam (the city 
pf peace), on the Mesopotamian or right side 
of the Tigris, and near the site of the ancient 
Seleucia. In order to supply materials for 
his new metropolis, Abu Ja’far is said to have 
destroyed Ctesiphon, the ancient capital of 
the Parthian empire, situated twenty miles 
lower down on the Tigris. The last years 
of Abu Ja’far’s reign passed in comparative 
tranquillity ; and, with the exception of short 
wars with the Tartars of Ma-wara-n-nahr, or 
Transoxiana, and with the followers of the 
impostor Ibn Mokenna, who began about that 
time to spread his religious opinions, [Ibn 
Mokknna',] tlie rest of his vast empire 
enjoyed a profound peace. Abu Ja’far died 
at Biru-l-maymun (the well of Maymun), on 
his road to Mecca, where he was going on 
a pilgrimage, oh the 6th of Dhi-l-hajjah, 
A. H. 158 (Oct. 0. a. d, 775), at the age of 
about sixty-three, and after a reign of 
twenty-one years and four months. He left 
eight sons and two daughters, by different 
wives, and was succeeded by his son Al-' 
muhdi. (Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi. ii. 5. ; Al- 
makin. Hist, Sar. p. 98. ; Price, Chron. 
trosp, of Moham. Hist ii. 1. et seq. ; Ibnu-1- 
athir, Kitdbu-l-kdmil MS. ; Abu-l-faraj, Hist. 
Dynast p. 139.) P. de G. 

ABUVKORAI'SH ’ISA-S-SrDALA'NI, 
an apothecary of Baghdad, of little or no 
medical skill, who by a fortunate exercise of 
uroiqancy predicted to Al-Khizaran, one of 
the concubines of the kbalif Al-Mohdi, that 
she should be the mother of a prince. When 
this prediction was verified by the birth of 
Al-Hadi, a. h. 144 (a. d. 761-2), who after- 
wards succeeded his father on the throne, 
Abu Koraish was immediately made phy- 
sician to the khalif, and loaded with riches 
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and honours. (Abu-l-faraj, Hist. Dynast, p. 
148., where the story is told at some length.) 

W. A. G. 

ABU'-L-* ABBA'S ’ABDULLAH, sur- 
named As-seffah (the Blood-shedder), twenty- 
second khalif of the East, and first of the race 
of ’Abbas, was bom at Damascus, in a.h. 104 
(a. d. 722-3). He was the son of Mohammed, 
son of * Ali, son of ’Abdullah, son of ’Abbas Ibn 
’ Abdu-l-mutalib, the uncle of the Prophet. Du- 
ring the usurpation of the khalifate by the race 
of Umeyyah, the ancestors of Abu-l-’abbus,who 
were at the head of the Hashemite party, and 
who considered themselves to be the right 
heirs to the empire, had never given up the 
hope of wresting the supreme power from 
the hands of the rival family. At last, under 
the khalifate of Merwan II., surnamed Al- 
ja’di, the fourteenth khalif of the race of 
Umeyyah, a man of low origin, named Abu 
Moslem, raised the standard of revolt in 
Khorassan, and proclaimed the supremacy of 
the house of ’Abbas. On the news of this 
rising, Merwan issued orders for the appre- 
hension of Ibrahim Ibn Mohammed, the re- 
presentative of that family, who was then 
residing at Damascus. He was imprisoned, 
conveyed to Harran, in Mesopotamia, and 
there executed. His brothers, Abu-l-’abbas 
and Abu Ja’far, being then absent from that 
city, and living at Horaayma, fled to Kufah, 
where the fonner was immediately proclaimed 
by the inhabitants (Oct. 28. a. d. 749), chiefly 
through the exertions of an. Arab chieftain, 
named Abu Salmah. After receiving the 
allegiance of the people of Kufah, and of the 
troops of Khorassan, which had lately arrived 
in that city under their ffcneral Abu Moslem, 
Abu-l-’abbas left Kufafi, and encamped with 
his troops at a station called Hamam-’Ayun, 
whence he despatched his uncle ’Abdullah 
against Merwan. Having met him at a place 
called Turab, not far from Mosul, ’Abdullah 
defeated the troops of the khalif, and pursued 
them to the walls of Damascus. The governor 
of that city, who was a prince of the blood of 
Umeyyah, made at first a gallant defence ; 
but, a portion of the inhabitants having de- 
clared in favour of the ’Abbassides, he was 
slain in an encounter with them, and the 
gates of Damasw were thrown open to the 
besiegers. In the mean time, another of the 
uncles of Abu-l-’abbas, named Saleh, was in 
pursuit of the fugitive Merwan, who, after 
traversing Palestine, fled ft) Egypt, where he 
was overtaken and put to death at a village 
called Buseyr, some miles above Cairo, on 
the west bank of the Nile, on the 27th of 
Jumada the second, a. h. 133 (Jan. 29. A. d. 
751). [Merwa'n II.] Master of the throne, 
Abu-l-’abbas ordered a search to be made 
throughout his dominions for all the members 
of the family of Umeyyah, who, when dis- 
covered, were mercilessly put to death by his 
governors and agents. At Damascus chiefly 
his brother ’Abdullah proved the faithful in- 
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strumeiit of his vengeance. Having invited 
to a banquet about eighty of the most illus* 
trious individuals of the proscribed family, he 
had them all murdered iu his presence ; after 
which, wi th a barbarity of which history affords 
few instances, he ordered a table to be spread 
over their bleeding corpses, and sat down 
with his guests to a sumptuous repast. Even 
the dead were not spared. The tombs of all 
the khalifs of the house of Umeyyah, that of 
^Oniar Ibn *Abdi-l-’aziz alone excepted, were 
broken open, and their contents reduced to 
ashes or scattered to the wind. But among 
the few individuals who escaped the general 
massacre, there was one who proved in time 
the formidable enemy of the ’Abbassides, and 
who wrested from them a fair portion of their 
empire. [’Abdu-r-hahma'n I. of Cordova.] 
The next step taken by Abu-1-’abbfis was to 
rid himself of the very men to whom he 
owed Iiis tlirone. Abii Salmah, whose in- 
fluence with the citizens of Kufah had been 
the cause of his elevation to power, was first 
despatched, on the plea that he was a partisan 
of the house of ’Ali (a. h. 133, a. d. 750-1). 
He next attempted to do the same with Abu 
Moslem, the governor of Khorassan ; but, as 
that chieftain was at the head of a consider- 
able party, and was beloved by the army, the 
experiment was considered too dangerous, 
and the execution of his design was delayed 
till the reign of his brother and successor, 
Abu Ja’far Al-mansur. [Abu' Moslem.] 
Abu-1- ’abb^ died at Hashemiyyah, a city 
which he founded either on the site of Anbar, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
place, on the 13th of Hhi-l-hajjah, a. h. 136 
(June 8. a. D. 754), at the age of forty-two, 
and after a reign of four years and seven 
months and a half, counting from the day of 
his proclamation at Kufah. His character, 
if we are to believe the representation of 
those historians who were attached to his 
family, was that of a liberal, benevolent, and 
able prince ; but the surname of As-seffah, 
which his contemporaries gave him, and his 
unrelenting vengeance against the enemies of 
his family, are inconsistent with the character 
given him by his friends. He was reckoned 
the handsomest man of his time ; and it is 
related that one day as he stood before a 
mirror contemplating the graces of his per- 
son, he could not forbear exclaiming, “ I am 
the prince of youth and beauty.” The dynasty 
which he founded lasted for upwards of five 
centuries, until a. h. 656 (a. d. 1258), when 
Al-most*assem, the thirty-seventh and last 
khalif of the race of * Abb^, was deprived of 
his throne and life by Hiilaku Khan, the 
Tartar. (Al-makm, Hist Sar. p. 91. et seq. ; 
Abu-l-feda, Ann, MusL iv. 1. ; Ibnu-l-athir, 
A7teAft-/-Adi»«7,MS.; D’Herbelot,.0iA Or. voc. 

“ Abbassides, Seffah ; ” Abu-l-faraj, Hist Dy- 
nast p. 137.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-’ALA AT-TENU'KHT AL- 
MA’RRr (Ahmed Ibn ’Abdillah Ibn Suley- 
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man Ibn Mohammed), a celebrated Arabian 
poet,was born at Ma*rrah-An-no'man, a village 
of Syria, in A. h. 363 (a. d. 973). At the age 
of four he lost his sight from the small-pox, 
notwithstanding which accident he became 
the most celebrated philologer and poet of 
his age. After studying grammar under his 
father, at Ma’rrah, he went to Baghdad, in 
A. II. 398 (a. d. 1007-8), w’here he remained 
about four years, after which he returned to 
Ma’rrah, and, confining himself to his house, 
began to compose his works. He soon gained 
so much reputation by his writings, that his 
house was always filled with students, that 
pupils came to him from every country ; 
learned men, vizirs, and persons of rank be- 
came his correspondents. He used to call 
himself “ the doubly imprisoned captive,” 
alluding to his voluntary seclusion and the 
loss of his sight. Abu-l-’ala died on Friday, 
the 3d of Rabi the first, (some say the 13th,) 
A. II. 449 (May, a. d. 1057). He wrote 
“ Siktu-z-zend” (“ The Falling Spark of 
Tinder”), which is a collection of poems 
on various subjects. A copy of that work, 
with an extensive commentary by Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya Ibn ’Ali of Tebriz, is in 
the library of the British Museum. Itich. 
7595.) It is likewise in the Eseurial library, 
with a commentary by Ibnu-s-sid, of Badajoz. 
(Nos. 271 — 274.) Abu-l-’ala himself wrote a 
commentary upon the poems, w'hich he en- 
titled, “ l)hau-s-sikt” (“ Light of the Falling 
Spark ”). He was also the author of a work 
on polite literature, which is said to have con- 
sisted of about one hundred parts. It was 
entitled, “Al-’ayk wa-l-ghoson ”(“ The Forest 
and the Branches ”). A collection of “ luzum,” 
or short poems, so called because they were 
composed on a more strict principle than is re- 
quired by the usual rules of prosody, is another 
of his works. He made likewise an abridg- 
ment, with a commentary, of the poetical 
works of the celebrated Abii 'I’emam Habib, 
and entitled it, “ Dhikr Habib ” (“Recollections 
of Habib ”) ; a similar one of the poems of 
Al-bohtori, which he named “ Abthu-l-walid ” 
(“ Sport for Children ”) ; and a third of those 
of Ahmed Al-mutenabbi, to which he gave 
the title of “ Mojiz. Ahmed” (“Miraculous 
Excellence of Ahmed ”). During forty -five 
years of his life, Abu-l-ala abstained from 
animal food, in conformity with the tenets of 
the Brahmins. Owing to that and other prac- 
tices, he was not considered a sound Moslem 
by his contemporaries. He used to say : “The 
Christians wander here and there in their 
paths, but the Moslems are entirely out of 
their way.” Another of his apophthegms is: 

‘ The world is divided between two sorts of 
persons ; those who have sense without re- 
ligion, and those who have religion without 
sense.” His commentator, Ibnu-s-sid, of Ba- 
dajoz, wrote a work to prove that Abu-l-*ala’s 
doctrines were orthodox ; but, according to 
Ibn Rashik, in the “ Anmudaj,” without much 
o 2 
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saccesfi, as he was considered an atheist by 
all the learned of his age. The inscription 
which he had engraved on his tomb would 
seem to favour that supposition : “ This crime 
did my father commit against me ; hut I have 
not committed the same against any ; ” in 
accordance with the belief of the Indian philo- 
sophers, who taught that the begetting of a 
child was a wrong done to it. Some of Abu- 
l-*ala’s poems have been published and trans- 
lated by Mr. de Sacy, in his “ Chrestomathie 
Arabc,” (iii. 81. et seq.) and by Mr.Viiller, in 
his new edition of Tarafa’s “ Moallakah.” (Ibn 
Khallekan’s Biographical Dictionary, trans- 
lated by the Baron Macguckin de Slane, i. 94. ; 
Casiri, Bib. Arab. Ilisp. Bsc. i. 64.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-’ATTAllA'YAH AL-’AYNP. 
[Isma’j'l]. 

ABU'-L-FARAJ AL-ISB A HANF, called 
also ’Ali Al-merwani, because he was the 
descendant of Merwan II., the last khalif 
of the race of Umeyyah, in the East, was 
born at Ispahan, in a. h. 284 (a. d. 897). 
When still young, his father ’Ali took him to 
Baghdad, where he received his education. 
Gifted with a prodigious memory and great 
facility for learning, Abu-l-faraj cultivated 
poetry, history, and medicine, and wrote 
many esteemed works : “ Akhbar Jahdhah 
Al-barmeki wa makatili-t-talibin” (“ The His- 
tory of Jahdhah the Barmekidc, and the Mas- 
sacre of the Tiilibites, or Descendants of ’AH 
Ibn Abi Talib ” ). This is a sort of novel, not 
unlike the well-known romance of “ ’Antar.” 
“ At-ta’dil wa-l-intisaf fi mathiri-l-’arab ” 
(“ The Book of Comparison and Efjuality; on 
the History of the Arabs ” ). This is a collec- 
tion of anecdotes selected from the history of 
the Ante-Islamite Arabs, with occasional 
extracts from their verses, proverbs, re- 
markable sayings. See. “ Jamharatu-n-nasab” 
(** Collection of the Lineages ”), a treatise on 
the genealogy of the Arabian tribes. “ Ki- 
tiibu-n-nasab Beni Sheyban ” (“ Genealogy 
of the Tribe of Sheyban ”). Abu-l-faraj wrote 
also on the genealogy of the tribes of Tha’- 
leb, Kclab, and ’Abdu-s-shems. He left 
likewise several works on literature and 
poetry, the list of which may be found in the 
“ Biographical Dictionary ” of Ibn Khallekan, 
who wrote his life. But the most celebrated 
of his works is the “ Kitabu-l-aghani ” (“ Book 
of Songs”), being a collection of songs or 
ballads from the works of the Arabian poets 
or singers who preceded him, with a short 
account of their authors ; an invaluable pro- 
duction for the history of Arabian literature. 
Abii-l-faraj gained so much reputation by 
this work, that Al-hakem II., khalif of Cor- 
dova, is said to have presented him with the 
enormous sum of 10,000 dinars, accompanied 
by an invitation to visit him in his capital ; 
but Abu-l-faraj, who was then residing at the 
court of Seyfu-d-daulah, sultan of Ramadan, 
by whom he was munificently rewarded, 
rejected the offer, although he sent him a ; 
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copy of his works, corrected by his own 
hand, and wrote for his own use a history 
of the Arabs, entitled “ lyamu-l-’arab,” and 
a genealogical account of the family of 
Umeyyah. Ibn Khallekan (Biog. Diet, sub 
voce *Ali ”) says that Al-mu’tamed Ibn 
’Abbad, king of Seville, was in the habit of 
always taking with him to his military expe- 
ditions thirty camel-loads of books of poetry ; 
but that when he perused the collection made 
by Abu-l-faraj, he exclaimed, “ This book is 
sufficient for our purpose,” and he never after 
took any other with him. The “ Kitabu-1- 
aghuni ” is at tliis moment being edited in 
Germany, with a Latin translation by Pro- 
fessor Johann Gottfried Kosegarten, who has 
prefixed to it a valuable essay on the origin 
and progress of music among the Arabs : 
— “ Alii Ispanahensis Liber Cantilenarum 
magnus e Codicibus Manuscriptis Arabico 
editus.” Gripesvaldiaj, 1840, 4to. Abu-l-faraj 
died at Baghdad, in Dhi-l-hajjah, a. h. 356 
(a. d. 967). (Conde, Hist, de laDom. i. 466. ; 
Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi. ii. 435. ; Ibn Khalle- 
kan’s Biog. Diet.) P. de G, 

ABU'-L-FARAJ, GREGO RIUS, son of 
Aaron, a Christian physician, was bom in 
A.D. 1226 at Malatia, near the sources of the 
Euphrates in Armenia. His father, who was 
of Jewish extraction, and practised as a 
physician, brought him up to his profe-ssion *, 
but Abu-l-faraj became more distinguished 
by his study of the Greek, Arabic, and Syriac 
languages, as well as diviQity and philosophy. 
At the age of eighteen he visited Antioch 
and Tripoli in Syria, where he was ordained 
bishop of Guba, at twenty years of age, by 
Ignatius, the patriarch of the Jacobite Chris- 
tians. He was then transferred to the see of 
Aleppo, and about the year 1266 was elected 
primate of the Jacobites in the East, which 
dignity he held till his death, which happened 
at Meaghah, a town of Azerbijan, in a. d. 
1286. The whole of Abu-l-faraj’s life was 
devoted to the cultivation of literature, and 
chiefly of history, in which department he 
left works of the highest value. His mo- 
desty and his talents won him the esteem of 
his contemporaries, both Christians and Mo- 
hammedans, and he is frequently designated 
by the latter, under the appellation of “ the 
king of the learned,” “the phoenix of his age,” 
“ the glory of the wise,” and “ the pattern of 
the virtuous.” Indeed some Arabian writers, 
unwilling that so distinguished a writer should 
belong to any religion but their own, have 
pretended, though without the least foundation, 
as Pococke has shown (Spec. Hist. Ar^.ed. 
1650, preface), that he died a Moslem. He 
wrote an abridgment of general history, 
entitled “ Tarikh mokhtassari-d-dawal ” (“ A 
compendious History of the Dynasties”), which 
abounds with curious and valuable informa- 
tion. The work is divided into ten parts or 
dynasties, and contains a history of the world, 
from the Creation to his own time. The 
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parts relating to the Mogul Tartars, and 
the concpiests of Genghiz-Khan in Syria and 
Mesopotamia are almost invaluable. In 1650, 
Pococke (Edward) published a portion of the 
ninth dynasty with a Latin translation and 
learned notes, under the title of “ Speci- 
men Ilistoriaj Arabum,” Oxon. 1650, 4to., 
a new edition of which appeared also at 
Oxford in 1806 by J. White, who added 
to it the account of the Ante-lslamite Arabs 
taken from the work of Abu-l-feda, with 
a Latin translation by the Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. In 1663 Pococke published the 
entire work with a Latin translation and 
notes: — “ Historia compendiosa Dynastiarum 
Historian! universalem complectens k mun- 
do condito usque ad tempora auctoris,” Oxon, 
1663, 2 vols. 4to. There is also a German 
translation by Baver “ Abulpharagii Ges- 
chichte der Dynastie ” (Leyden, 1783-5, 
2 vols. 8vo.) P. J. Bruns published in 1780 
that portion of Abu-l-faraj’s work relative to 
the expedition of Richard OoDur de Lion to 
Palestine: “De Rebus gestis Richardi Anglim 
Regis in Palestina.” Syr. Lat. Oxonim, 1780, 
4to. The same Bruns and George William 
Kirsh edited the whole of Abu-l-faraj’s Chro- 
nicle in Syriac, from the MSS. in the Bodleian 
library: — “Chronicon Syriacum e Codicibiis 
Bodleianis descriptum.” Leipzig, 1789, 2 vols. 
4to., to which a volume of corrections and ad- 
ditions appeared by A. J. Arnolds in 1 805, 4to. 

Besides the above-mentioned work, Abu- 
1-faraj wrote several treatises on theology 
and philosophy, the catalogue of which was 
preserved by his brother Bar Suma, and may 
be seen in “ Assemani Bibl. Orient,” ii. 275. 
(Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arab. pref. ; D’Her- 
belot. Bib. Or. v. “ Aboulfarage ; ” De Rossi, 
Diziojiario StoricOj v. “ Abulfarag.”) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-FARAJ, of RONAH, a cele- 
brated Persian poet, frc(juently confounded 
with Abu-l-faraj Sanjari. He was bom 
towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
at Ron, or Ronah, formerly a town near the 
western frontiers of Hindustan, of which no 
vestige now remains. He lived at the court 
of Ibrahim 1. of Ghizni, who reigned between 
A. D. 1058 and 1098. His works, though 
rare, are still extant, and form what is called 
a “ Divan,” or collection of odes, many of 
them in praise of his patron Ibrahim. His 
biographer, Lutf ’Ali Beg, says of him, that, 

“ as a poet, his merit is sufficiently obvious, 
when we know that the great Anvari con- 
sidered him his master.” ’Ali Beg is silent 
ns to the precise time of the poet’s death, but 
we find in a note by Wilken {Mirchondi 
Historia, p. 265.) on the authority of an In- 
dian history, that “ Abu-l-faraj died in 
A.D. 1089.” The latter years of his life 
were passed in India. 

It may be proper to state, that manuscripts 
vary in the mode of writing the word Faraj, 
as the omission of a dot converts the final j 
into an h, Lutf ’Ali Beg, in his celebrated 
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biography of the Persian poets, calls him Abu- 
1-farah (at least, it is so in our manuscript) ; 
but in a very beautiful manuscript of the 
poet’s own works (also in our possession) the 
name is always written Abu-l-favaj. His 
works seem also to have been altogether un- 
known to Daulatshah ; and the celebrated 
historian Ferishtah, if we may trust Dow’s 
translation, seems absurdly enough to have 
confounded him with the Abu-l-faraj of 
Mahmud’s time. Thus, in Dow’s “ History 
of Hindustan,"' vol. i., on the reign of Ibrahim, 
he says, “ in his time flourished Abu’l 
Farrhe, the famous writer, who was a native 
of Seistan, according to some, but as others 
affirm, of Ghizni. He is esteemed a master 
in poetry, and the famous Ansari was one of 
his disciples.” The inference here is, that 
Ferishtah, whom Dow professes to have 
translated, confounds the elder Abii-l-faraj 
and his pupil Ansari with the present Abu- 
l-faraj and Anvari, who are respectively 
separated in point of time by nearly a whole 
century. The poems of Abu-l-faraj of 
Ronah are as yet in manuscript ; the copy 
in possession of the writer of this notice is a 
small folio of 1 1 0 pages, beautifully written, 
and, though without any date, apparently 300 
years old at tlie least. {A task Kada, a Per- 
sian manuscript on the lives of the Persian 
poets from the East India House, and the 
Divan of Abu-l-faraj.) D. F. 

ABU'-L-FARAJ SANJARI', a cele- 
brated Persian poet, who lived in the time 
of Mahmud of Ghizni between A. ». 977, and 
A. D. 1028. He is said to have been a great 
proficient in the art of poetry, on which he 
composed several treatises. He was the pre- 
ceptor of the poet Ansari, and the pupil 
proved himself worthy of the master. Wc 
are uncertain whether any of his works are 
now extant. (Daulat Shah.) D. F. 

ABU'-L-FAZL, the celebnated and en- 
lightened minister of the great Mogul Akbar. 
The time of his birth is uncertain ; but we 
find that Akbar, in the ninteenth year of his 
reign (a. i>. 1572.), “called into his council 
Abu-l-fazl, the son of Mubarak, on account 
of his merits.” He soon obtained the rank of 
prime minister, an office which he filled for 
nearly twenty-eight years. His firmness and 
impartiality in the ^ministration of justice, 
his abhorrence of corruption and bigotry, and 
his distinguished rank among the most learned 
of his age and country, procured him a host 
of enemies amidst the fawning sycophants 
who frequented the court. Fortunately, the 
monarch was worthy of the minister ; ^d 
the numerous accusations brought against 
Abu-l-fazl were patiently examined, and 
invariably found to be false and frivolous. 
Thus years rolled on, and the Mogul empire 
seemed to repose in its golden age of pros- 
perity. At last, towards the close of Akbar’s 
reign (a. d. 1 600), the hitherto disappointed 
enemies of Abu-l-fazl succeeded in forming 
o 3 
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« strong c<^iHracT against him. This plot 
was headed Seffim, one of Akbar’s sons, a 
'weak prince, who afterwards ascended the 
throne under the title Of Jahangir. Whether 
the conspirators aimed at the life of the 
sovereign is uncertain ; but the best native 
historians state that, at this period, Selim was 
starioned at Allahalrid, and in a state of open 
rebellion against his father. Having learned 
that Abu-1-fazl was on his return from the 
Deccaii, where he had been employed for 
some time on an important mission, ‘ Selim 
despatched a Hindu raja, by name Nara 
Singh, with a strong force of R^put horse- 
men, in order to waylay and assassinate the 
obnoxious minister. Both parties met near 
the city of Ujjain, and after a desperate 
struggle, the whole of Abu-l-fazl’s followers 
were borne down by the superior numbers of 
the Rajputs. He himself, brave in the field 
as he was wise in council, at last, fell beneath 
the spears of his enemies. Nara Singh having 
with his own hand severed the head from the 
lifeless trunk, forwarded it to his princely 
employer at Allahabad. WTien Akbar heard 
of this event, to use the words of a native 
historian, “ his grief was beyond control, and 
he smote his face and breast with the hand 
of anguish.” He immediately despatched an 
experienced officer with 3000 horsemen, ac- 
companied by *Abdu-r-rahman, the son of 
Abu-l-fazl, to pursue and seize the murderer; 
charging them, “ never to return without the 
infideVs head, despicable as that might be 
compared with one hair of Abu-l-fazl’s.” It 
is to be regretted that our authority does not 
state the issue of this pursuit. 

Abu-l-fazl holds a high place among the 
writers of his age and country; and when 
we consider how his time must have been 
occupied in state affairs, we cannot withhold 
our admiration of the man who found leisure 
to write so much, and so well. His works are 
still extant, all in Persian, and with few ex- 
ceptions, neither printed nor translated. They 
consist of — 1. The “ Akbar Numa,” a copious 
history of the times of the emperor Akbar, 
down to the period of the author’s death, 
being the first forty-seven years of that 
monarch’s reign. 2. The “ Ayin-i-Akbari,” 
or “ Institutes of Akbar.” This work is an 
appendix to the ’ preceding ; and contains a 
body of information, geographical, statistical, 
and moral, respecting the empire and people 
of India, such as no other country has yet 
produced. A very meagre and imperfect 
translation of this work was made by Mr. 
F. Gladwin, about sixty years ago. In fact, 
it is more of an abstract than a translation, 
and, with the exception of the dry statistical 
details, it is very incorrect 3. The “ ’Ayari 
Danish,” or “ Touchstone of Knowledge,” an 
elegant Persian verrion of the fables of Pilpay. 
[PiLPAY.] 4. The “ Dastur ul ’Ami,” or 
“ Rules of Administration,” which is merely 
a modification of the “ Ayin-i-Akbari,” re- 
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taining those portions of the work (in some 
parts more ftilly detailed) which treat of the 
manners and customs of the people of India, 
and rejecting the statistical tables, and political 
portions of the latter. 6. « Maktubat, or In- 
shae Abfi-l-fazL” This is a posthumous work, 
collected by the statesman’s nephew, ’ Abdu-s- 
samad, and containing his correspondence 
and miscellaneous writings. It consists of 
three volumes : 1. The letters dictated by 
the emperor Akbar, and written by Abu-l- 
fazl, to the kings of Persia and Tartary, to 
the Portuguese viceroy and archbishop of 
Goa; and also numerous firmans, or orders, to 
the various subahs and other great officers 
throughout India. 2. The correspondence 
of Abu-l-fazl himself with the various dis- 
tinguished men of his time. 3. A sort of 
common-place book, perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all his writings, containing criti- 
cisms and commentaries on various passages 
of such works as he had perused ; also ex- 
tracts remarkable for the beauty of their 
style or sentiment ; in short, this volume may 
well be said to consist of “ orient pearls at 
random strung.” In addition to Abu-l-fazl’s 
own works, there are many others, which owe 
their existence to his liberal patronage and 
suggestion. Several translations were made 
from the Sanscrit into* Persian, such as the 
** Mahabharata,” the “ Ramayana,” and the 
“ History of Cashmir.” We are also told, in 
" The Ayin-i-Akbari,” that translations Avere 
made of useful works, from the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Greek, into the popular language of 
India. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
Abu-l-fazl was the most enlightened states- 
man in the world, not excepting even his 
gifted contemporary, the virtuous Sully of 
France. {Mvlakhas ul Tawdrfkh, or AhriJ^- 
ment of Histories, being a History of India in 
the Persian language, compiled from the 
most authentic sources by learned natives, 
and published by the Committee of Public 
Instruction, Calcutta, 4to. 1828 ; also the va- 
rious works of- Abu-l-fazl.) D. F. 

ABir-L-FEDA', ISMA’IL, king of Ilam- 
mah, a town of Syria, Avas born at Damascus, 
whither his parents had fled at the approach 
of the Tartars, in Jumada the first, a. h. 672 
(Nov. or Dec. a. d. 1273). He was sumamed 
Al-malek Al-muyyed (the victorious king), 
and ’Imadu-d-din (pillar of religion) ; but he 
is more generally known by his cognomen of 
Abu-l-feda (the father of redemption), which 
his subjects gave him. He was the son of 
Malek Al-fadliel * Ali, and descended in a direct 
line from Ayub Ibn Shadhi, the founder of 
the dynasty of the Ayubites of Egypt. While 
a youth he -distinguished himself in various 
campaigns. He was present, in a. h. 684 
(a. D. 1285-6), at the siege of Markttb, a 
fortress belonging to the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; at that of Tripoli, in a. n. 688 
(A. D. 1289), and lastly, at that of ’Akka, or 
St. John of Acre, in a. h. 690 (a. d. 1291), 
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The ensuing ^rear (a. d. 1292) Abu>l-feda 
accompanied his father, *Ali, in the expe- 
dition against Kalat Ar-rdm, a fortress on 
the banks of the Euphrates, which was taken 
by storm, and the garrison put to the sword. 
Shortly ailer, in a. h. C92 (a. d. 1293), Abu- 
1-feda’s father died at Damascus ; but his 
cousin Mahmud, sumamed Al-malek Al- 
modhalFer, who then occupied the throne of 
Hammah, treated him like an affectionate 
parent. Having first appointed him 'tb the 
office of Amir Tablkhanah, he subseq[uently 
.conferred on him several marks of distinction 
and when, in a. H. Q98 (a. d. 1298-9), Mah- 
mud marched to repel the invasion of the 
Tartars, he entrusted to Abu-l-feda the go- 
vernment of Hammah. On his return from 
that expedition (a. ». 1299) Mahmud died ; 
and as he had no children, the kingdom be- 
longed by right to Abu-l-feda, who was the 
eldest of ’All’s sons ; but his two brothers, 
Asedu-d-din ’Omar and Bedni-d-dm Hasan, 
having disputed the succession, Abu-l-feda 
had to apply to Al-Malek An-nasir Mo- 
hammed Ibn Kalaun. sultan of Syria and 
Egypt, his liege lord, for the purpose of 
having his riglit to the throne recognised. 
Mohammed, however, sent one of his generals, 
named Kara-senkur, to Hammah, with in- 
structions to dispossess the three brothers. 
Deprived of his family inheritance, Abu-l-feda 
repaired to Damascus, and entered the service 
of the Sultan Mohammed, whom he accom- 
panied in all his wars against the Tartars. 
On the death of Ketbogha Al-mansuri (Zeynu- 
d-din), who succeeded Kara-senkur in the 
government of Hammah, Abu-l-feda applied 
to the Sultan Mohammed for the goyernment of 
that place ; but although he was frequently pro- 
mised the restoration of his family estates, he 
did 40t obtain them till a. h. 710(a. d. 1310-1), 
and even then only in the capacity of go- 
vernor. From the time of his nomination till 
a. H. 712 (a. D. 1312-3), Abu-l-feda was in- 
cessantly occupied with his campaigns against 
Kar^enkur, who had revolted ag^nst his 
sovereign . The sultan, Kalaun,* being pleased 
with, Abu-l-feda’s services on this occasion, 
added to his government the districts of 
Ma’rrah and Barin (Aug. 20. a. d. 1312) ; and 
some time after, in a. h. 719 (a. d. 1319), he 
conferred on him the title of sultan, which 
none of his ancestors had epjoyed. These 
details aie all taken from Abu-l-fe^’s Chro- 
nicle, several pages of which are almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the history of his family, . 
and Uie narrative of events in which he took 
a part. As long as Kalaun lived, Abu-l-feda 
received ftom him many distinguished proofs 
of friendship. He reigned undisturbed over 
Hammah and the surrounding districts until 
his 4^ath, which happened on the^ 23d of 
Moharram, a. h. 732 (Oct. 26. A. D. 1331). He 
was then sixty years old, and had reigned 
nearly thirteso years. All writers agree in 
representing him as a prince of the greatest 
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telents ; as remwkable for courage and skill 
in war, as for wisdom and prudence in council. 
Amid the cares of government he devoted 
himself with ardour to the cultivation of lite- 
rature and science, and became equally learned 
in history, geography, jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, mathematics. His great history, entitled, 
“ Mokhtassar fi akhbari-l-bashar” (** An 
Abridgment of the History of Mankind”), 
proves his immense erudition, and contains 
ample information upon subjects which are 
not generally treated by the historians of his 
nation. It is divided into five parts : the first 
treats of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
judges of Israel ; the second contains the his- 
tory of the four ancient dynasties of Persia, 
the Pishdddians, the Cayanians, the Moluk 
at-tawayif, and the Sassaniaus ; the third 
that of the Pharaohs of Egypt, the kings of 
Greece, and the Homan emperors ; the fourth 
treats of the kings of Arabia before the times 
of Mohammed ; and the fifth embraces the 
history of the Assyrians, Sabeeans, Copts, 
Persians, Hindus, &c., as well as that of the 
Moslems, from the birth of Mohammed till 
a.h.729 (a. d. 1328), at which epoch the his- 
tory closes. The entire work has never been 
edited or translated ; but the most consider- 
able, as well as the most important portion of 
it, is already in print. Dobelius, or as he calls 
himself, Marco Dobelio Citeronc, a Cistercian 
monk, and professor of Arabic at Paleimo, 
was the first to make Abu-l-feda’s book known 
in Europe. In 1610 he made a Latin trans- 
lation of that portion of Abu-l-feda’s history 
relating to the conquest of his native country 
by the Arabs ; and a few years after, during a 
visit to the Escurial, he translated into Spanish 
the account of the different Mohammedan dy- 
nasties in the Peninsula, under the following 
title: ** Siima de las Coronicas de Amadoddirt 
Abulpheda Almalek Almayed Ismael Hey de 
Amano, Coronista docto y celebre vuelta en 
Romance por,” &c. Of the above two works, 
the former was published by Inveges, in his 
“ Annali della felici Citta di Palermo,” (Pa- 
lermo, 1649-51, fol.) as well as by Mnratori, 
n the first volume of his “ llerum Italicarum 
Scriplores,” Mediolani, 1723-5 1 . The second 
is still inedited, and is in manuscript, in the 
Escurial library. There is also a copy of it 
in the library of the British Museum. (Add. 
MSS. No. 9044. 4to.) John Gagnier, ofOx- 
ford, published the text, and a Latin translation 
•f the life of Mohammed ; “ De Vita et Rebus 
gestis Muhamedis,” Oxon. 1732, fol. Albert 
Schultens added to his edition of the life of 
Saladin by Bohau-d-din an account of the 
^ars of the Crusades, extracted from the 
'^ork of Abu-l-feda : — ** Auctarium ad Vitam 
Saladini, extractum ex Abu-1-Feda3 Historic 
Universal!, cum Vers. Lat.” Lugd. Bat. 

' 752, fol. Reiske published at Leipzig, in 
754, 4to., a I..atin traaslation of Abu-1- 
eda’s Mohammedan history, from the birth 
jf the Prophet to A. ii. 406 (a, d. 1015), 
o 4 
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under the title of ** Annales Muslemici 
and in 1789 he edited the whole in Arabic, 
with a translatioq, and many learned 
notea, Mr. Silvestre de l^y published “£x- 
eerpta ex Abulfeda de Rebus Arabum qnte 
Mohammedem, Arab, et Lat,” which ap- 
peared as an appendix to the new edition of 
Pococke's “ Specimen Historic Arabum,” 
Oxon. 1806, 4to.; and, lastly, Fleischer of 
Leipzig published, in 1831, Abulfedsc His- 
toria Ante-Islamitica,” 4to. 

The other work of Abu-l-feda which is 
known to European scholars, is his “ Taku- 
wimu-l-boldan ” (“ The Description of the 
Countries ”), which appears to have been com- 
pleted only twelve years before the author’s 
death, in a. h. 721 (a. d. 1321). It is by far 
the most complete, as well as the best geo- 
graphy which exists in Arabic, being a com- 1 
pilation from the works of Ibn Khordadbah, j 
Al-istakhari, Ibn Haukal, Al-beladhori Al- ! 
bekri, Idrisi, and other Arabian geographers 
of note, with occasional remarks and additions 
by the author. The work is divided into 
twenty-eight tables, each containing the de- 
scription of a portion of the inhabited globe, 
with the names of the principal cities and 
towns, the mountains, rivers, and sea-ports, 
and their respective longitudes and latitudes, 
to which Abu-l-feda often adds interesting 
infonnation respecting the manners of the in- 
habitants. Portions of this work have ap- 
peared in the original, or in translations. John 
Greaves was the first to publish the dC'Crijition 
of the provinces of Khawarazm and Msiwani- 
n-nahr (Transoxiana) : — “Chorasmiie et 
Mawaralnahrw, hoc est regibnum extra flu- 
vium Oxum Descriptio, ex Tabulis Abu-1- 
fedaj Israaelis Principis Hamah,” Arab, et Lat., 
a Joanne Gravio (Lond. 1650, 4to.), which 
was afterwards reprinted in Hudson’s “ Geo- 
graphiap Vetcris Scriptures Gra*ci minorcs,” 
(Oxford, 1698 — 1712, 8vo.) together with the 
description of Arabia, also translated by 
Greaves. “ Geographia Latine facta ex 
Arabico,”, by Ileiske, in Busching’s “ Mj^a- 
’ zin flir die Historic und Geographic,” vofs. 
iv. and v. “Tabula Syriac, Arab, et Lat. cum 
Nolls Koel]^leri, et Animadversionibus^ Jo. 

• Jac. Reiskii.” Leipzig, 1766, 4to. “Descriptio 
Egypt! , Arab. et. Lat.” by Michaelis. Got- 
tingen, 1776, 4to. “ TabuhtJ quaedam Geo- 
gra;^icae et alia ejusd<ini Argumenti Speci- 
mina, Arabicp,” by Rink. (Lipsiac, 1791, 8vo.) 
Gagnier Began a Latin translation of the 
whole* of Abu-tl-feda’s Geography ; but a 
small portion only was printed at Oxford, foL 
sihe anno*: — “Africa Arabiea, cum Notis,” J)y 
J. G. Eichhotp# Gottingen, 17i)0. “Tabula 
Septima ex AbMij^Fedsa Geographia Meso- 
potamiam exhibens* Aoibrcei” by E. F. C. 
Rosenmiiller, and critical ‘Notes' by H. E. 
G. Paulus, 1791 * .Besides the above two 
works, Abu-l-fedao^wrote a manual of me- 
dicine, entitled “Kennash,” in several vo- 
lumes, and a work entitled “ Kitabu-l-me- 
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wazin” (“ The Book of the Balances”), being 
an astronomical treatise in verse. He is also 
said to have been the author of a treatise 
of jurisprudence in verse, entitled “Hawi,” 
which has appeared in the third volume of 
the Nouveau Repertoire de la Litt^rfUure 
Orientale.” “ Abul-Fed» Arabim Descriptio, 
Commentario perpetuo illustrata,” by Chr. 
Rommel. Goettlngum, 1801, 4to. A French 
translation of Abu-l-feda’s description of 
Arab^‘ was published by De Laroque as a 
supplement to his “ Voyage du Chevalier 
d’Arvieux.” Amst. 1716. Thevenot inserted 
also in his “ Recueil des Voyages ” a Latin 
version of the description of Hind and Sind 
India on ^his side of the Ganges and beyond 
the Ganges). Lastly, Ilerbin, in his “ Gram- 
maire Arabe,” (Paris, 1803, 4to.) gave several 
xtracts from Abu-l-feda’s account of Egypt. 
In 1807 Demetrios Alexandridos translated 
nto modern Greek the description of tlie 
provinces Khawarazm and Mawara-n-nahr. 
V ienna, 1 807, 8vo. The entire work has lately 
been edited by Mr. Rainaud and the Baron 
Mac Guckin de Slane ; together with a French 
translation and notes by the former author. 
Paris, 1840, 4to. P. de G. 

ABU' - L - FUTU'H AL - GHAZZ A LL 
[Ahmkd.I 

ABU'-L-GHA'ZI HUSSAIN. [Hus- 
sain.] 

ABU'-L-IIASAN ’A LI, an Arabian astro- 
nomer, lived at Marocco about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century of our mra. Ac- 
cording to the general custom of learned 
Mohammedans, ’ Ali visited the northern coast 
of Africa, and the south of S^niin, where he 
took the latitude of the principal cities. He 
resided long at Cairo, and published several 
works on astronomy, of which the most im- 
portant is that entitled “ Al-mabadat wa-1- 
ghayysit ” (“ Of the Beginning and End ”), 
which is highly praised by Ilaji Khalfah, in 
his “Bibliographical Dictionary,” and has 
been translated into French by J. J. Sedillot, 
Paris, 1834, 2 vols. 4to. P. de G. 

ABU';1>HASAN (SuUan of Fez). [Ai.- 
ma’aferi'.] 

ABU'-L-IIASAN IBN GAZZA'L fBN 
ABU' SA’I^D AS-SA'MIRI', a Samaritan 
by birth, who possessed considerableu know- 
ledge 4)f hiediqlne, natural history, and as- 
tronomy, ftnd wrote several works upon these 
sciences. He apostatised and embraced Islam, 
and first ent|?rcd the service of Malek al- 
,,Amjad. JJpon the death of this prince, 
A^ii. 628 (a. d. 1231), he went over into that 
of Malqk-as-saleh Isma’il Ibnu-l-malek al- 
’A'del, at D^mazeus, who raised him to the 
rank of* vizir, by the honourable title of 
Aminu-d-Paulah Kemal ad-Din Shcrif al** 
Milla, and held him in such estimation,,^at, 
as.Abd-f-feda says QAnnaL Muslem. iv. 481.), 
he never did anything contrary to his advice. 
When*his master, a. h. 643 (a. d. 1245), sur- 
rendered Damascus to the Egyptian sultan 
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Al-malek as-saleh Eyul>, and retired to 
Baalbek, Abu-l-hasan Trished to accompany 
him, but the new governor of Damascus, 
Mo’in ad-Din Ibnu-s-Shelkh, waylaid him, 
stnpped him of all the money which he bad 
extorted from the inhabitants of the city 
while he had been in authority there (which 
is said to have amounted to three millions of 
ducats), and sent him a prisoner to Cairo. 
Here he remained in confinement un|jl the 
death of Malck as-saleh Eyub, a. h. 647 
(a. d. 1249), upon which he returned to Da- 
mascus. He took part in the expedition into 
Egypt of Malck An-nasscr Yustrf, the prince 
of Aleppo and Damascus, against the Mam- 
luk sultan Malek al-Moezz ’Aibek, but was 
again taken prisoner, and put to death on the 
fourteenth Dzul-Kada, a. h. 648 (6th Feb. 
A. D. 1251). His library consisted of ten 
thousand volumes, most of which were valu- 
able works, and were considered as master- 
pieces of calligraphy : he had several scribes 
constantly at work in his service. (Ibn 
Abi Ossaybi’ah, cap. xv. § 49. ; Reiske, Ad- 
not. ad Ahulf, iv. 720.; Makrizi, Hist, des 
Sultans Mamhuks, trad, par Quatreribmore, 
i. 25. 30.; Wiistenfeld, Gcsch. der Arab. 
Aerzia.') W. A. G. 

ABU'-L-HASAN RUDIKl'. [Rudiki'.] 
ABU'-L-KA'STM ANSARF. [Ansabi'.J 
ABU'-L-KA'SIM ASH-SHATIBF, a 
celebrated theologian and poet, was horn at 
Shatibah (now Xativa), in the province of 
Valencia, in Spain, in a.h. 538 (a. d. 1143-4). 
His entire name was Abu-1-knslm Al-ka- 
sim Ibn Feyrroh Ibn Khalaf Ibn Ahmed, 
Ash-shatibi (from Xativa), Ar-ro’ayni (be- 
longing to the tribe of Dhu-r-ro’ayn), and 
Adhdharir (the Blind), because he lost his 
sight about the close of his life. After study- 
ing * at Xativa, Abu-l-kasim obtained the 
office of khattib or preacher to the principal 
mosque of that city, which he filled with 
general satisfaction until a. ii. 572 (i^. d. 
1176-7, when he determined upon travelling 
to the East. On his way to Mecca^ he visited 
Alexandria, Cairo, ’'and other cities, where 
he attended the lectures of all the eminent 
teachers of his time, devoting himself par- 
ticularly to the study of theology and juris- 
prudence. Some works which he jiublished 
during his residence at Cairo Imving atft’acted 
the attention of the learned of that city by 
their novelty and erudition, he raceived so 
much encouragement that he determined to 
take up his abode in that place.’* Accord- H 
ingly, on his return from' Mecca and Medina, ' 
he settled at Cairo, where he was soon after 
appointed to a vacant professorship in the 
madrisah or college called Al-fadKIliyyah. 
He died, universally esteemed, on' Sunday the 
28t]|^bf Jumada the second, A. h. 500 (a. d. 
1194), leaving several sons, one of whoih, 
named Abfi ’Abdillah Mohammed, suegeeded 
him in his professorship. Abu-l-kasim wrote 
several works, among which the following 
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are best known : — “ Hirzu-l-amani ” (*‘ The 
Refuge of the Wishes ”)» a poem of about 
1200 verses, upon the seven schtwls of read- 
ing the Koran. This composition, which is 
also known under the title of “ Shatibiyyah,” 
t. e. the poem by Shatibi, is held in the highest 
estimation by the Mohammedans of the four 
orthodox sects, and has often been com- 
mented upon by their most eminent writers. 

Akilah ” (“ The Matchless Pearl ”). This 
is also a poem, consisting of 300 verses, upon 
the manner of reading the Koran. It is 
sometimes called “ Raiyyah,” because all the 
verses end with the letter ra. It was com- 
mented upon by *Alamu-d-dim, Abu-l-hasan, 
*Ali Ibn Mohammed Ash-shafe’i, and by 
several other authors, whose names are in the 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Ilaji Khalfah 
(v. “ ’Akilah”). “ Wukiif” (“ Pauses, or 
a Treatise on the Pauses to be made in 
the Lecture of the Koran ”). The Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy has inserted a learned me- 
moire on the life and writings of Abu-l- 
kasim in the eighth volume of the Notices et 
Extraits dcs MSS. (Al-Makkari, Mohani. 
JJyrt. i. 68. Casiri, Jiib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. 
i. 507. ; Notices ct Extraits dcs MSS., viii. 
333.; D’Herbelot, /f/5. Or., v. “ Schatebi ; ” 
Ibn Khallekan’s Eiog. Diet,) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-KA'81MAZ-ZAMAS1IKHARI. 

[Mahmud.] 

ABU'-L-KASIM FIRDOUSP. [Fir- 

DOUSl'.] 

ABII'-L-KA'SIM KHALEF IBN ’AB- 
BA'S AZ-ZA'IIRA'WI', commonly called 
by one of his Ikitinised names, Albucasis, or 
Alsaharavius. These names have been very 
much corrupted : they are sometimes written 
Albucasis, Bucasis Galaf, Alsaravius, Azar- 
agi, Bulchasiin, Ayararius, See. He was the 
most famous of the Arabic w'riters on sur- 
gery, and, ^indeed, one of the most valuable 
authors on that subject of all antiquity. He 
was born at Az-zahru, a small town about 
five miles from Cordova, where the khalifs of 
Spain had •a palace. Nothing seems to bg 
known of the events of his life ; but he is 
supposed to have practised medicine and 
surgery at Cordova with 'great success, and 
to have died there a. ii. 500 ^a. d. 1106-7). 
Wiistenfeld {Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte) men* 
tions that some persons place him in^thc 
fourth century after ^the Hijra; Freip^,'on 
the contrary {Hist, of Physic^y tMi^ts that he 
lived much later. His great work is entitled 
• At-Tassrif,” or ** Book of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine.” It consists of two 
parts, each of which contains fifteen sections. 
He tregts of anatomy, phy^jolo^, dietetics,* 
and especially of j^ctical medicine ; and hd^ 
borrowed great. past of its contents from 
Razes. One of the sections of this work is 
the treatise on surgery, •• Tractatus de Ope- 
ratione Manus, seu de Chirurgia Albucasis," 
which has been printed separately in Arabic, 
and is (he only exclusively surgical work 
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that remains to us from the Arabians. Ii 
contains the figures of the necessary instru- 
ments, and is divided into three books, of 
which the first treats of the use of the actual 
cautery •, the second of the operations with 
the knife, of surgery connected with the^ cj es 
and teeth, of lithotomy, hernia, midwifery, 
the extraction of arrows, &c. ; the third is 
entirely devoted to fractures and luxations. 
“ The operative surgery of Albucasis,” says 
Mr. Adams (Appendix to Barker’s Lempri^e, 
1838), “is the longest, and, perhaps I might 
add, the best treatise on the subject which 
has come down to us fiom antiquity ; for 
though the author copies freely from the 
Greeks, especially Paul us iEgineta, he does 
so with discrimination, and had evidently re- 
duced the principles laid down by his masters 
to the test of experience. On the use of the 
actual cautery he is particularly full; re- 
commending it more freely, and describing 
the methods of applying it more minutely, 
than has been done by any preceding writer. 
In this, and, in fact, in most parts of his 
works, he illustrates his descriptions by 
figures of the instruments employed. He 
would appear to have been much practised in 
military surgery, and has related many in- 
teresting cases of wounds inflicted by warlike 
instruments : e, y. an arrow entered at the 
root of a man’s nose, and was extracted by 
Albucasis behind the car (ii. 94. p. 449. ed. 
Oxon.); the patient recovered without any 
impairment of vision : he extracted an arrow 
which had lodged deep below the eye of a 
Jew, and in this case, also, the sight was 
not injured, (/^td.) He extracted a barbed 
arrow, which had lodged in the throat of 
a Christian, by enlarging the wound. (/6£d.) 
He relates that he knew a woman who 
had an arrow lodged in her belly; the 
wound healed, and the weapon never after- 
wards occasioned any inconvenience. {Ibid, 
p. 451.) In his chaptei: on the extraction of 
the fmtus, be gives drawings of several for- 
cipes ; but, as they all contain teeth, it is to be 
presumed that they were not intended to bring 
down the child alive, (ii. 77. p. 339.) He j 
gives a fuU Ascription of amputation, *\>vLt , 
relates a case of gan^ene of the hafld, with 
which he refused to interfere for fear of hee- 
moilrhage : the patient had the mortified part 
taken off by another person, (ii. 87. p. 421.)^ 
This shows' that he was a timid operator; 
indeed, he himself laments that in his time 
surgery was greatly on the decline. Lastly, 
he treats largely of fractures and dislocations; 
but on this department Hippocrates and 
Galen had left little for him to perform.’* 
(Further information respecting his medical 
and surgical opinions is contained jn Freind’s 
Hist, of Physic ; Sprengel, Hist, de la Mid, ; 
Haller, BM, Chirurg,') 

The surgical work of Albucasis was first 
published in a I^atia translation in the col- 
lection by Guido de Cauliaco, entitled “ Chi- 
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rurgia parva,” Venet. 1497. fol. A Latin 
translation appeared in a separate form, 
Basil, 1541, fol. The Arabic text, with a 
new Latin translation, was published in two 
vols. Oxon. 1778, 4to., edited by Channing, 
from two manuscripts in the Bodleian library, 
and illustrated with numerous engravings of 
the different instruments described and em- 
ployed. There is an incomplete edition of 
his medical work, published (August. Vindel. 
1519, fol.) with the title “ Liber Theoriem, 
nec non Practice Alsaharavii, qui vulgo 
A^ararius dicitur,” &c., edited by Grimm. 
That part of his work which relates to female 
diseases is inserted in Casp. WolfvS collection, 
entitled “ Volumen Gynaeeioruni, de Muli- 
erum Gravidarum, Partiirientium, et aliarum 
Natiira,” &c. Basil, 1560, 4to. 

There is another work extant under the 
title “ liiber Servitoris s. Liber XXV III. 
Bulchasin Benebera^erin, Interju’ete Sim. Ja- 
nuensi et Abraamo Judaeo but it is doubt- 
ful whether it belongs to the subject of this 
article. It treats of the preparation of simple 
medicines, and contains a more minute de- 
scription of medicinal preparations than is 
found in any other ancient treatise which we 
possess ; his chemical medicines particularly 
deserve consideration. It was first published 
separately, Venet. 1471, fol., and is appended 
to several editions of the pharmaceutical 
works of the younger Mesue. W. A. G. 

ABU'-L-KHATTA'R, (Husam Ibn Dhi- 
rar Al-kelbi), seventeenth amir, or governor, 
of Spain under the khalifs, was born in Arabia, 
about the beginnii.g of the eighth century of 
our sera. He served his first campaigns in 
Africa, under IMusa Ibn Nosseyr, but did not 
follow that general to the conquest of Spain. 
After the death of ’Abdu-l-malek Ibn Kattan, 
who was deprived both of his government and 
life by Ba^j the Syrian (Oct. a. d. 741), two 
sojw of the murdered governor, named Kattan 
ana Umeyyah, rose in arms to revenge him. 
Having gained over to their cause two power- 
ful chiefs, named Ibn ’Alkamah and *Abdu- 
r-rahmaa Ibn Habib, thciy started in pursuit 
of Balj, whom they found encamped near Cor- 
dova. In thabattle which ensued the Syrians 
were victorious, although their general Balj 
feu in tha encounter. Tha’lebah Ibn Salmah 
Al-’anieli, who^ucceeded him in the command 
of the rel>el forces, continued for several 
months to wage war against the sons of ’Abdu- 
l-malek, untU Hondhalah Ibn Sefwan Al- 
kelbi, the Viceroy of Africa, wishing to put a 
stop to the civil war, appointed his kinstaan 
Abu-l-khattar governor of Mohammedan 
Spain, with instructions to re-establish order, 
and quiet the troubles excited by the con- 
tending parties. Abu-l-khattar sailed from 
Tunis in Moharram, a. Hr 125 (NovJfek. d. 
742), and arrived in Cordova on a Friday of 
the month of Rejeb, a. h. 125 (Ma^, a. d. 743), 
just as Tha’lebah, who had arrived the day 
before in that capital with 10,000 prisoners 
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taken in an engagement near Merida, wa: 
about to order their instant execution. 'J'h. 
unexpected arrival of Abil-l-khattar, 'wh< 
came invested with full powers from the 
khalif, saved the victims. The prisoners w'ere 
set at liberty, and Tha’lebah removed to a 
dungeon in the fortress of Tangiers. 

Abu-l-khat tar’s government was marked by 
measures of mild policy; and as he was noi 
deficient in t. dents for administration, he ap- 
j)lied himself to heal the wounds which the 
civil war had caused. In order to check tht 
factious spirit of the Arabian tribes, and witl 
a view to tin* reconciliation of all parties in 
Spain, he distributed lands among the settlers, 
taking care to fix each nation or tribe in th 
districts which most resembled their native 
countries. Elvira, the ancient llliberis, with 
its adjacent territory, was given to the 
Arabs of Damascus, who, in memory of their 
native city, called it Sham (Syria). The 
people of Hems (Emesa) received orders to 
settle at Seville, which w’as thenceforward 
called by them Hems.” Jayyen (Jatm) 
fell to the lot of the Arabs of Kenesnn, and 
was called also by the name “Kenesnn.” 
Tlie settlers from the districts watered by the 
river Jordan (Al-urdan) received as their 
share the cities of Rayah and Malaga, which 
latter they named “ Al-urdan.” Xerez and 
its district was given up to the people of Pa- 
lestine, and called by them “ Filistin.” Murcia, 
where Athanagild, son of Theodomir the Goth, 
had reigned unmolested since the Arab con- 
quest, upon the payment of an annual tribute, 
was wrested from that prince, and delivered to 
the Egyptians, who, in imitation of the other 
settlers, called it “ Misr.” Lastly, the people 
of Wasit, in ’Irak, established themselves at 
Gabra, and at a district of La Mancha which 
to this day preserves the name of “ Albacete,” 
which the settlers gave it. The ^erber tribp 
had likewise suitable lands allotted to them in 
various parts of the Peninsula. All the en- 
deavours of Abu-l-khattur to re-establish 
tranquillity in the state proved to be useless, 
as the spirit of faction had already taken too 
deep a root. An Arabian chieftain, named 
Samil Ibn Hatim, who belonged to the tribe 
of Kays, having t^en otlence at a judgment 
passed by Abu-l-khattar upon a youth of the 
tribe of Kenanah, broke out in open rebellion, 
and plunged the country into civil war. Upon 
the intelligence of his rising, Abu-l-khattar 
marched against the rebel at the head of a 
considerable force ; but he was defeated on the 
baims of the Guadalete, taken prisoner, and 
confined in the citadel of Cordova, in Rejeb, 
A. H. 127 (April or May, a.d. 745). ^ Abu-l- 
khattar did not remain Long in confinement. 
A friend of his, named ’Abdu-r-rahman Ibn 
Hoss^ Al-kclbi.lliavin^ entered Cordova 
secretly, and at night, with thirty horsemen 
and a small body of infantry, made a sudden 
attack upon the tower where Abu-l-khattar 
was detained, massacred the. guards, liberated | 
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the governor, and conducted him to MerUhu 
where he was soon surrounded hv all the 
Arabs of the Yemenite faction, ’riufabah, 
whom the rebels had appointed goveriu>r of 
Spain, and his companion Samil, lost no time 
in marching against their rival. 'Phey over- 
took him near Shekundah (Scgnnda), a town 
in the neighbourhood of Cordova, ^\here the 
Yemenites and the Beni Modhar fought with 
all the animosity and hatred of two hostile 
races. “ There never was,” says Ibn Hayyaii, 
“ neither in the East nor in the West, a more 
bloody and more strongly contested battle, 
nor one in which greater feats of arms were 
performed by the warriors on both sides. All 
fought until the edges of their sv/ords w ere 
softened by the blows, wlien each man seized 
his adversary by the hair, and struggled with 
him until both fell down exhausted on the 
ground.” Victory remained undecided, and 
the two parties, being tired of war, came to the 
agreement that each should govern the country 
in turn. The Beni Modhar began by ap- 
pointing Yusuf Ibn ’Abdi-r-rahman Al- 
fehri, who ruled one year undisturbed; but at 
the expiration of that time, when the Ye- 
menites claimed to be put in possession of the 
government, according to the agreement, tlie 
Beni Modhar refused to give up the power, at- 
tacked the Yemenites in their encampments, 
and put to death their chief, Abu-l-khattar, in 
A. H. 129 (a.d. 74G-7). (Conde, Hist de la 
Dow. i. 109.; CviHirij Bih. Arab, Ilisp. Esc. 11 , 
.325.; An-nuwayri, Hist of Spain under the 
Khalifsy MS. ; Rodericus Toletanus, Hist 
Arab, ad calcem Historicc Sarraccnira a 
Thom. Erpenio, p. 16.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-MA'ALF, a learned Persian, who 
lived in the reign of Bahrdm Shah, a prince 
of the Ghiznavi dynasty, between a. d. 1118. 
and A.D. 1152. At the desire of his sove- 
reign he translated into Persian the cele- 
brated Arabic work, entitled the “ Kalila 
Damna,” known in Europe as the “ Fables 
of Pilj>ay.” This work had been originally 
brought from India in the reign of Nushir- 
wan in the sixth century (a. d. 540), and 
translated into Pahlavi, then the language of 
Persia. From the Pahlavi the Arabic version 
was made in the time of Mansur, the second 
.halif of the house of Abbas. In the course 
►f time, however, the Pahlavi version beciwie 
unintelligible in Persia, and the work was 
re-translated by Abu-l-maali (among others) 
Into the language of his own day. This 
translation is now rare, if at all extant ; having 
been long superseded by the elegant work of 
Mulla Husain Waiz,” inown under the title 
of “ Anwari Suhaili,” iThich has been repeat- 
edly printed in India within the last forty 
cars. . 

ABU'-L-MAIIA'NF is the surname of an 
Arabian astronomer named Mohammed Ibn 
Isa Abu ’Abdillah Al-habis (the calculator), 
who lived at the court of Al-mamun, seventh 
khalif of the race of 'Abbas. He was ori- 
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ginally from Mcru, (some say from Mahan, 
city in Khorassan, whence his surname Abu 
Umahani,) but he resided mostly at liaghdad. 
and worked in the observatory erected i 
that metropolis by Al-mamun. He compose* 
three Zij, or astronomical tables ; the first en 
titled, “ Zij Sind-Hind,” because it was mad< 
according to the method of an Indian worl 
on astronomy so called ; the second, “ Ash 
shah ; ” the third, and the most esteemed, ii 
the “ Ziju-l-*arabi,” or verified tables, a work 
entirely formed from his own observations. 
A short account of Abu-1-niahani and his 
writings is given by the anonymous authoi 
of the “ Arabica Philosophorum Bibliotheca,’ 
in the Escurial library. (Haji Khalfah, Diet 
Encycl. sub voce “ Zij Abu-l-faraj,//«.sf.X)yn 
p. 161.; Hist, de V Astronom. VKulerne^ tom, \. 
Edaircissements, p. 583. ; Casiri, IJih. Arab, 
JJisp. Esc. i. 431.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-MAHA'SEN. [Yu'suf 
Tagiiri Berdi.] 

ABLI'-L-MUFAKHPR RA'ZP. [Ra'zi'.] 

ABU'-L-’OLA GANJr, a Persian poet 
who lived in the reign of Shir wan Shah, in the 
twelfth century of our ajra. He is styled by 
Daulat Shah the “ Master of Poets but, with 
the exception of the few extracts preserved 
by this biographer, it docs not appear that 
any of his compositions are extant. In one 
sense, at least, he was the master of poets, 
as he had Falaki and Khakani for his pupils. 

D. F. 


426 (a. d. 1035). Having on his return from 
that city to (3airo met a theologian named 
Abu Dhorr, who was travelling for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on the Koran, he formed an 
intimacy with him, and accompanied him to 
Damascus, Baghdad, and other cities of the 
East. On his return to his native country, 
Abu-l-walid fixed his domicile at Mallorca, 
one of the Balearic Islands, where he was 
soon surrounded by a great number of 
disciples. His learning and his talents 
brought him to the notice of Al-mu’tamed 
Ibn ’Abbad, king of Seville, who appointed 
him chief justice, which high oflSce he held 
until his death, which took place at Almeria, 
on Thursday, the 2d of Rejeb, a.h. 474 
(Dec. 2, A.D. 1081), at the age of sixty-eight. 
Abu-l-walid Al-baji left the following works: 
— “ Al-imamat wa-l-khilafat fi Seyri-1- 
Kholafa ” (“ The Book of the Imamate and 
Khalifate, or the Lives of the Khalifs”). 
“ At-tesdid ila Ma’refati-t-tauhid ” (“The 
true Director to the Knowledge of the Unity 
of God ”). A commentary, in seven volumes, 
upon the “ Mowatta,” or “ Collection of 
Traditions,” by Malik Ibn A ns, which he en- 
titled “ Al-istifii” (“ Cknnplement”); and an 
abridgment of the same commentary under 
the title of “ A 1-muntaki ” (“ Selections ”). A 
commentary upon the “ Minhjij ” (“ Open 
Path ”), by Al-beydhawi. A valuable collec- 
tion of legal decisions, interspersed with re- 
marks. A sort of manual to the Sahih 


ABU'-L-WAFA' AL-BURJANF, a cele- 
brated mathematician and astronomer, was 
born at Burjan, a town of Khorassan, in A. h. 
328 (a.T). 939). His name was Mohammed Ibn 
Mohammed Ibn Yahya Ibn Isma’il Ibn Al- 
’abbas, but he is better known by his cognomen 
Abu-l-wafii. His fiimily were originally from 
Nishabur, or Nisapur. At the age of twenty 
Abii-l-wafa went to Baghdad, where, in 
union with other astronomers, he made 
several observations to correct the Ziju- 
l-’arabi by Abu-l-mahani. [Abu'-l-Maha- 
Ni.] The work containing the result of his 
labours is entitled, “ Ziju-l-kamil ” (“ Com- 
plete Astronomical Table ”). Abu-l-wafa 
wrote several other works on astronomy and 
arithmetic. D’Herbelot, who calls him Buz- 
jan instead of Burjani, {Bib. Or. voc. “ Buz- 
ja*i*’) attributes to him a commentary on the 
“ Almagest,” or McydAr; ^vvra^is of Ptolemy, 
and another on the arithmetic of Diophantus. 
He died in A. d. 998. His life is in the Bio- 


graphical Dictionary of Ibn Khallek’an. ( Tyd. 
/nd.f No. 72.) P. de G. 

ABU'Aj-WALimAL-BA'jr (Suleyman 


Ibn Khalaf Ihn Sa’d Ibn Ayub Ibn Warith 
AMojibi), a celebrated Mohammedan divine, 
was bom at Beja, the Roman Pax Julia, in 
Aletuicjo, in x.ii. 403 (a.'d. 1012-3). After 
completing his studies at Badajoz, whither 
removed him from Beja, 
Abu-l-walid determined upon starting on a 
p grunage to Mecca, where he arrived in a. vr. 
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(collection of authenticated traditions) by 
Al-bokhari ; and a voluminous commentary 
on the Koran. Abu-l-walid was also a 
good poet : after his death his poems were 
edited by his son. His life was written by 
Ibn Khallekan, by Al-fat'h, Ibnu-l-abbar, 
and other Spanish writers on biography. 
(Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc, ii. 142. ; Al- 
makkari, Mpham. Dyn. part i. book vi.) 

P. de G. 

ABU'-L-WALI'D IBN JEHWAR (Mo- 
hammed Ibn Jehwar Abi-l-hazm Ibn Mo- 
hammed Ibn Jehwar Ibn ’Obeydillah), second 
sultan of Cordova of the dynasty called 
“ Daulat Beni Jehwar ” (the dynasty of 
the Jehwarites), succeeded his father, Abu-1- 
hazm Jehwar, in a. h. 435 (a. d. 1043). Abu- 
l-walid, who was then far advanced in years, 
did not display either firmness or ability ; he 
intrusted the administration of afiPairs to his 
son, ’Abdu-l-malik, a promising youth, and 
[pve all his time to the society of poets and 
literary men, and the cultivation of literature. 
Al-mamun Ibn Dhi-n-mun, king of Toledo, 
whose possessions bordered on the north on 
he kingdom of Cordova, seeing that there 
was an opportunity for invading the domi- 
nions of Abu’l^walid, collected a considerable 
force and penetrated into^is territory. At 
the news of the invasion Abfi-l-walid im- 
plo^d the help of his ally, Al-mi^tadhed, king 
of Seville, the sworn enemy of Al-mamun, 
who immediately sent a chosen body of 
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cavalry to his assistance. With tliese re- 
inforcements ’Abdu-l-malik, the son of Abu- 
1-walid, defended his father’s dominions, until, 
having lost a battle near Cordova, he was 
obliged to take refuge within the walls of 
that capital. He "was followed by the vic- 
torious A 1-mam un, who, having encamped on 
the extensive plain to the west of Cordova, 
swore that he would not raise the siege until 
he had made himself master of the place. In 
this emergency *Abdu-l-malik left Cordova 
by night, and repaired to the court of Al- 
mu’tadhed, by whom he was kindly received. 
Fearing the aggrandisement of his rival, Al- 
mamun, if he should gain possession of Cor- 
dova, the King of Seville determined upon 
arresting the victorious career of the Toledan 
king. Accordingly he gave the command of 
a large body of troops to his eldest son Mo- 
hammed Al-mu’tamcd, who proceeded to 
Cordova in company with ’Abdu-l-malik, and 
entered that capital without any opposition 
on the part of the besieging forces. A few 
days after, ’Abdu-l-nialik and his ally of 
Seville gave battle to the Toledans, who were 
completely defeated ; but while Abdu-l-malik 
was pursuing the fugitives, Al-mu*tamed 
suddenly returned to Cordova, surrounded 
the royal palace, and made Abu-l-walid 
prisoner, in compliance with the instructions 
he had received from his father, A 1-nm’tadhed. 
Whether Abu-l-walid was secretly despatched 
by the command of his perfidious ally, as 
some authors have asserted, or whether he died 
soon after of a broken heart, is not well ascer- 
tained ; however, on the return of ’Abdu-l- 
malik from the pursuit, his father was no 
more. The fate of the son was not less 
melancholy. Finding the city gates locked, 
and hearing that the troops of his treacherous 
ally were also in possession of the royal 
palace and of the principal outposts, he 
attempted to force one of the gates of the 
city, but was made prisoner and consigned to 
a dungeon in one of the city towers, where 
the wounds he had received in the affray, and 
grief at the loss of his kingdom, soon put an 
end to his life. (Conde, Hist, de hi Dorn, ii, 
38. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. His}}. Esc. ii. 208. ; 
Al-homaydi, Jadhwntu-l-mo/ttabis, MS. in 
Bodl. Lib. Hunt., 4G4.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-WALPD IBN ROSHD. [Aver- 

ROES.l 

ABU'-L-WALPD IBN SHIHNAII or 
SHOHNAH (Mohammed Ibn Kemali-d- 
din), sumamed “ Muhibbu-d-din ” (the lover 
of religion ), a celebrated Mohammedan 
divine and historian, was born at Aleppo 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century 
of our sera. Having from his early youth 
given proofs of great talent, and^ written 
several works on theology and jurispru- 
dence, he was appointed kadhi or judge to 
one of the mosques of Damascus, and m 
course of time was elevated to the highest 
ecclesiastical office among the Moslems, 
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namely, that of sheikhu-l-islum or mufti. 
Abu-l-walid Ibn Shihnah died at Damascus, 
in A. H. 883 (a. 1 ). 1478). He left, among 
other historical works, an abridgment of ge- 
neral history, entitled “ Raudhatu-l-mamitzir 
fi Aklibiiri-l-awayil M^a-l-awakhir” (“ The 
Garden of the overlooking Terraces, or the 
History of ancient and modern Times ”). It 
is a sort of abridgment of Abu-l-feda’s his- 
tory, containing a chronological account of 
the principal events since the creation to the 
year 1403 of our ocra. It is divided into four 
books or sections, and contains much UKeful 
information, as it relates many events which 
escaped that celebrated historian. Abu-l- 
walid was likewise the author of an esteemed 
work on jurisprudence and law, entitled 
“ Lisunu - 1 - hokkam fi ma’refuti-l-ahkam ” 
(“ Verbal Decisions of the Judges, or a 
Knowledge of Law”), which is in the royal 
library of Paris, No. 884. (D’llerbelot, Bib. 
Or.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-WALI'D IBN ZEYDU'N. [Au- 

MED.] 

ABU' MANSUR AL-MUNAJJEM, a 
celebrated Arabian astronomer, whose name 
was Yahya Ibn ’Ali Ibn Abi Mansur, was 
bom at Mecca, in a. h. 241 (a. d. 855). He 
lived at the court of Al-mamun, the Abbas- 
side khalif, who made him president of an 
academy of astronomers which he had founded 
at Baghdad, and entrusted to him the building 
of two observatories ; one on the mountain of 
Kdysiun, near Damascus ; the other at a place 
called Shemsiyyah, in the neighbourhood of 
his capital, Baghdad. A book of astrono- 
mical observations made in those two cities 
during the reign of Al-miiraun, entitled “ Al- 
mumtahen ” (“ The Book of careful Examin- 
ation”), is attributed to Abu Mansiir, who 
passes likewise as the author of a biography 
of the Arabian poets, beginning with Bashr 
Ibn Bard, and ending with Merwan Ibn Abi 
Hafssah. After his death, his son continued 
it to his own times. Abu Mansur wrote also 
several works on the Motazelite sect, of which 
he was a professor. The surname Al-mu- 
najjem, by which Abu Mansur is better known, 
means “the astronomer.” (Haji Khalfah, 
BibL Diet. ; Abu-l-faraj, Hist. Dyn. p. 161.) 

P. de G. 

ABU' MA'SHAR. [Albumasar.] . 

ABir MERWA'N AL-BA'JI' (Moham- 
med Ibn Ahmed Ibn ’Abdi-l-malek, Ibn 
’Abdi-l-’aziz Al-lakhmi), a celebrated Mo- 
hammedan divine, was bora at Seville in 
A.H. 564 (a.d. 1168-9). He was originally 
from a town of Eastern Africa called Bigah, 
the Vacca of Sallust {Bell. Jug. 50.), and the 
Oppidum Vagense of Pliny. At the age of 
twenty -four he left Spain for the East, for 
the purpose of performing bis pil^image. 
He embarked at Ahneria for ’Akka in Syria 
(Ptoleinais), where he took up his abode at 
the madrisah or college of ’A'dil. On his 
return to Spain he was appointed chief jus- 
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tice of SeyUle» which office he filled for many 
years to the satisfaction of all classes; until, 
having seen in a dream the prophet Mo- 
hammed pointing towards Mecca, he de- 
termined upon returning thither ; and ac- 
cordingly gave up all his honours and emolu- 
ments, and started on his journey in the 
month of Moharram, a.h. 634 (Sept. A.n. 1236). 
Having performed his pilgrimage, he visited 
Jerusalem, Khalil, and other sacred spots of 
Syria, and arrived in Cairo, where he made 
some stay. He was preparing to depart for 
Spain, when he was suddenly attacked hy 
the disease which brought on his death, on 
the 28th day of Rabi’ the first, a.h. 635 
(Nov. 17. A.D. 1237). Abu Merwiin Al-baji 
left several works on various subjects, the 
list of which may be found in Ibnu-l-abbar, 
Al-makkari, and other historians who wrote 
the lives of eminent Spanish JMoslems. (Al- 
makkari, Moham. Dyn.i. 171.) P. de G. 

ABir MOSLEM AL-’ARBA'SSI, a cele- 
brated commander, who contributed by his 
influence and his talents to the overthrow of 
the dynasty of Umeyyah, and the establish- 
ment of that of ’Abbas, in the East, was born 
about A. H. 102 (a. d. 720-1), According to 
the best authorities, Abu Moslem was a do- 
mestic, or emancipated slave, in the service of 
the Beni Ajel, a powerful tribe of Khorassan. 
He was a youth of singular sagacity and in- 
telligence, who had a strong predilection for 
the illustrious race of Hashem. When about 
the age of nineteen, he embraced the oppor- 
tunity of accompanying to Mecca a party of 
adherents of the house of ’Abb.ds, who were 
going to that city for the purpose of delivering 
into the hands of Mohammed Ibn *Ali, then 
the representative of the family, certain con- 
tributions collected in his name. On their 
arrival at Mecca they were constantly at- 
tended on their visits to that personage by 
Abu Moslem, who at length attracting the 
notice of Mohammed, the latter inquired one 
day whether he was a freeman or a slave. 
Being answered that he was a mauli, or client 
of their family, Mohammed informed them 
that he saw many signs in the youth indica- 
tive of his being one of those who would 
some day establish the power of the house of 
’Abbas. He therefore recommended them 
to keep their eyes on him, and whenever he 
should take up arms to aid him with all their 
resources ; at the same time intimating, that 
as his advanced age and his infirmities would, 
he had no doubt, soon carry him to the 
grave, he thought proper to direct them to 
transfer their allegiance to his son Ibrahim. 

On his return into Khorassan, Abu Mos- 
lem was treated by the chiefs of the tribe 
with every consideration and respect. They 
looked upon him as the man destined to put 
down the arbitrary rule of the Beni Umeyyah, 
and he frequently mot to deliberate with them 
as to the best means of carrying their plans 
into execution. An opportunity soon offered 
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itself. The governor of Khorfii^ieliEm, Nasr Itm 
Seyyar, having offended the powerful tribe 
of Azd, one of those established in that pro- 
vince, the Beni Azd ran to arms for redress of 
their grievances. Their chief, Khozzaya Ibn 
*Isa, surnamed Al-kermani, because he was a 
native of Kerman, was a man of undaunted 
courage and great abilities. He defeated in 
succession all the forces which the governor 
Nasr sent against him, and defended himself 
bravely in the city Hayadat, where he had 
entrenched himself. Seeing the forces of the 
governor thus occupied, Abu Moslem and his 
adherents revolted, and declared the claims 
of the race of ’Abbas to the khalifate (June, 
A. D. 747). His next step was to propose an 
alliance to Al-kermani, who though not a 
partisan of the Beni ’Abbas, gladly embraced 
the offer, and joined his forces to those of 
Abii Moslem. Seeing his party strengthened, 
Abu Moslem caused Ibrahim, the son of that 
Mohammed 'whom he had seen at Mecca, to 
be proclaimed khalif ; and being desirous to 
bring about an entire change of system, he 
issued orders that all those who joined his 
cause should take black for their clothes and 
standards, white being then the favourite 
colour of the Beni Umeyyah, Accordingly 
the whole population of Nesa, Abiurd, Meru, 
and Talekan, four cities of Khonissan, which 
had declared for the Beni ’Abbas, adopted 
I the sable uniform, which continued ever after- 
wards the symbol of that house. Shortly 
after, Al-kermdni was treacherously slain in 
an interview with Nasr; but kis son and 
Abu Moslem defeated the armies of the 
khalif, took Meru ash-shahjan by storm, and 
compelled the governor to fly into Persia, 
where he died soon after. Master of Kho- 
rassdn, Abu Moslem despatched one of his 
lieutenants, named Kahtabah, into the country 
of Jurjan, at the south-eastern extremity of 
the Caspian, with instructions to have the 
authority of the Beni ’Abbas recognised by 
the inhabitants. Kahtabah’s march was a 
succession of triumphs. After taking Ni- 
sapur, where he levied a considerable contri- 
bution, which he divided among his followers, 
he penetrated into Juijan, over whose go- 
vernor, Yezid, he gained a signal victory, in 
August, A. D. 748. He then advanced without 
opposition to Damaghan, and to Ray, which 
he speedily subdued, and thence proceeded to 
Ispahan, which he entered (a. d. 749), after 
defeating the governor, ’Ammar Ibn Zeb- 
barah, in the neighbourhood of that capital. 
Nehawend, Sliehrzur, and Hulwan were next 
reduced in a similar manner, and the victo- 
rious general advanced by forced marches 
into ’Irak. Kahtabah was met on the banks 
of the Euphrates by Yezid, over whom he 
gained a complete victory, though in at- 
tempting to cross the river his horse sank 
under him, and he was drowned. His son 
Hasan, moreover, marched to Kufah, which 
he entered without opposition, causing 
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Abu-l-’abbas 'Abdullah, of the race of * Abb^, 
to be proclaimed by the inhabitants. 

During the reign of that khalif, Abu Mos- 
lem continued in the government of Khorass^, 
where he was generally beloved and respected; 
every distinction which a subject could obtain 
was granted to him, in consideration of his past 
services; and he was even visited by Abu 
Ja'far, the presumptive heir to the thibne. 
Having on some slight pretext caused an ad- 
herent of that prince, named Suleyman Ibn 
Kusheyr, to be put to death in the presence of 
his princely visitor, Abu Ja’far conceived 
against him a resentment, which ended only 
in the death of the offender. On his accession 
to the throne, Abu Ja’far abstained from 
showing any mistrust of Abu Moslem, and he 
employed him against his uncle ’Abdullah, as 
well as against his cousin, ’Isa Ibn Musa. But 
when he considered his services no longer 
necessary, he resolved upon his destruction. 
Having invited him to the city of llumiyyah, 
where he was residing at the time, Abu Mos- 
lem repaired thither, though not without sus- 
picion. On his arrival in the neighbourhood 
of that city, he was met by a numerous as- 
sembly of the principal officers of government, 
and conducted with extraordinary pomp and 
ceremony to the presence of the khalif, by 
whom he was received with every appearance 
of cordiality. Four days afterwards, as Abu 
Moslem repaired on his customary visit to the 
palace, the khalif began rather unexpectedly 
to recount the causes of offence which he had 
on various occasions experienced at his hands. 
The more Abu Moslem tried to excuse or 
justify himself, the more incensed Abu Ja’far 
seemed against him; at last the khalif struck 
his hands together, and ’Othman Ibn Nahik 
and three other captains, who lay concealed 
for the purpose, suddenly rushed upon Abu 
Moslem, whom they despatched with their 
scimitars, on Wednesday the 25th of Sha’ban, 
A. H. 137. (February 12th, a. d. 755.) Such 
was the fate of this celebrated commander, at 
the early age of thirty -seven, and when he had 
held the goveniment of Khorassan for upwards 
of eight years; neither the magnitude of his 
past services, nor bis fidelity to the cause he 
had embraced, being sufficient to save him 
from the vengeance of a despotic sovereign. 
The exploits and untimely death of Abu 
Moslem have been made the subject of a 
Persian romance, entitled ** Abu Moslem Na- 
meh.” (Price, Chron. Retrosp. oj" Mohnm. Hist. 
ii, 5. ; Abu-1- feda, Ann. Musi. ii. 9.; Al-makm, 
Hist. Sar. p. 100.; Ad-diyarbekri, Gen. Hist. 
MS.; D’Herbelotr -SiA Or, voce “Moslem;” 
Abii-l-farjg, Hist. Dynast, p. 137.) P. de G. 

ABU’ NASR MOHAMMED. [Al-fa'- 
ba’bi'.] 

ABU’ NOWA’S, an Arabian poet, was born, 
according to some authorities, at Basrah, and 
according to others at Ahwaz, in A. h. 127 
(a. d. 744-5). His entire name was Abu ’Ali ^ 
Al-hasan Ibn Hani Ibn ’Abdi-l-awwal Ibni-s- j 
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sab&h Al-hakemi ; but he was better known by 
the surname of Abu Nowas, given to him 
because he wore two locks of hair hang- 
ing down his shoulders. He was called Al- 
hakemi because his great grandfather had 
been an enfranchised slave, and client of Al- 
jerr^ Ibn ’Abdillah Al-hakemi. His father 
was a native of Damascus, and a soldier in 
the service of the khalif ‘Merwan II., the last of 
the Beni Umeyyah. Having been sent to 
keep garrison at Ahwaz, he there married, 
and had many children, one of whom was 
Abu Now^. On the death of his father, 
Abu Now'as was confided by his mother to 
one of her relations, who was a druggist, and 
who brought him up to his trade. One day 
a poet, named Abu Osstmah Walibah entered 
the shop, and being pleased with the appear- 
ance and disposition of Abu Nowtls said to 
him, “ I see in thee presages of success, whicli 
I am sure thou wilt not belie: thou art to cul- 
tivate poetry ; be therefore my disciple, and 
I will conduct thee to eminence.” Abu Nowiis 
accepted the offer, and accompanied the poet 
to Baghdad, where he soon made himself 
known by his compositions, and became the 
favourite of the khalif Harun Ar-rashid. He 
died at Baghdad, in a. ii. 190 or 198 (a.i>. 
811-14), and was buried in the Shunizi ceme- 
tery. ’file works of Abu Nowas have been 
collected and commented upon by several 
literary men, as Abu Bekr As-suli, *Ali Ibn 
Ilamzah, and Ibrdhiin Ibn Ahmed Ibn Mo- 
hammed At-tabari, surnamed Tuzun. A copy 
of the Diwan, or collection of poems of Abii 
Nowas, is in the Escurial library, No. 309. 
(Abu-l-fcda, Ann. Musi. ii. 101.; De Sacy, 
Chrest. Arab. i. 43. ; Ibn Khallekan’s JJio~ 
graph. Diet. i. 391. ; llaji Khalfah, Bibl. Diet. 
ii.260. ; ’Abu-l-far^J, Hist. Dynast, p. 158.) 

P. de G. 

ABU’ ’OBEYD AL-BEKRI’, a celebrated 
geographer and historian, was bom at Onoba 
(now Gibraleon) in the south-west of Spain, 
in A. h; 432 (a. i>. 1040-1.) His name was 
’Abdullah, and he was the son of ’Abdu-1- 
’aziz, governor, or rather independent ruler, of 
Huelva, Suites, and other districts along the 
south- w^estern coast of Spain ; but the ambition 
of his neighbour the King of Seville soon de- 
prived ’Abdu-l-’aziz of his state, and he was 
rcduced’'to the condition of a subject. After 
the death of his father, which happened in 
A. H. 458 (a. D. 1065-6), Abu ’Obeyd retired 
to the court of Mohammed Ibn Ma’n, king of 
Almeria, who not only received him kindly, 
but appointed him his vizir. He died in 
A. H. 487 (a. D. 1094-5.) He wrote several 
works, of which the following are the most im- 
portant : “ Al-mesalek-wa-l-memalek ” (“ The 
Routes and the Kingdoms ”), a geographical 
description of the world, divided into three 
parts. This work was known to the geo- 
grapher Idrisi, who cited it often; as well as 
to Makrizi, Ibn Khaldun, and other African 
historians, who praised it greatly. Copies of 
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theeAttrrwof^ ▼cry scarce ; the second 
partv eddtalns Ae description of A friea, , 

ifrpot .uneomnioiif 'iuid ir m the Escuria! li- 
'hrary C^p. 1630), inthejroyal library of Paris 
(No. 0BO), and itl the British Musenm, (Add. 

' MS; "tfo, 9677.) M. de Quatrem^re has 
lately published a Prench translation of the 
portion relating to Northern Africa. {Not. el 
J^xt yol. xii.) The “ Mii*ajcmu-l-boldan^* 
seems to be the same worK jW the preceding, 
only that the names of countries, towns, rivers, 
mountains’ &c. are disposed in alphabetical 
order. {Bib.Lugd. Bat No, 1709.) “ Kitdbu- 
I a’yani-n>nahdt wa-sh-shajariyyati-l-andalu- 
siyyah ” (“ A Treatise on the principal Plants 
and Shrubs growing in Spain ”). Abu 'Obeyd 
was well versed in botany and medicine; 
though it does not appear that he ever prac- 
tised as a physician, notwithstanding that Ibn 
Ahi Ossaybrah (Brit Mus. No. 7340. fol. 
147.) inolades him in the number of the Ara- 
bian physicians natives of Spain. He was 
likewise a good poet wrote a book ^of 
poems, entitled “ Kitabu-l-aluali ** (‘^ The Book 
of the P;parl8 ”). {Notices et Ext. dts MSS. 
de la Bib, du Roi. vol. :;rii. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. 
Hisp. Esc* iL 2.J Al-makkan, Moh. Byn. i. 
312.) P. de O. 

ABU' ^OBEYIXAII IBNU-L-JEllRAlI 
was a celebrated Mohaminedan general in 
the first years of Islam, to the propagation of 
which by the sword he greatly contributed. 
Abu Bekr gave him the command of the 
Syrian army; but, as the result of the cam- 
paign did not equal the expectations of the 
khalif, he was superseded and replaced by 
Khdled, although he continued to ^erve under 
him, and distinguished himself at the battle 
of Yermuk (a. d. 633). At the taking of Da- 
mascus he prevailed upon Khaled to spare 
the lives of the inhabitants. . When Abu 
Bekr died, his successor, ’Omar, who was the 
enemy of Khaled, deprived him of the com- 
mand of the Syrian army, which was entrusted 
to Abu ’Obeydah, who failed not to reduce 
the whole of Assyria and Mesopotomia under 
the sway of Islam. Abu ’Obeydah died of 
the plague at Damascus, in a. h. 18 (A< d. 639). 
He was one of the most able as well as the 
mildest of the Arabian conquerors. The 
prophet Mohammed, who apjpreciatcd his 
virtues, counted him in the mirabef of the 
ten Arabs who were destined to enter Paru- , 
disc. ( Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi. i. 227.; Ockley, 
Hist of the Saracens, p. 250.) P. de G. 

ABtl' Rl'HA'N AL-BI'llU'NI' (Mo-, 
hammed Ibn Ahmed), a celebrated Arabian 
astronomer, was bom at Birun, a town of 
Khawarazm, about a. h. 360 (a. d. 970-1). 
In ordey to improve himself in the, knowledge 
of mathcpiatics and astronomy, he travelled 
to India,, where he made a considerable stay. 
On his return to his native country, Mamun, 
Burnamed Khawarazm Shah, sultan of Kha- 

warazm, sent him successively as ambassador 
to Mahmud and Mas’ud, kings of India, of 
20 ^ 
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the race of Sebekteghin, and of 'tlie dynait^- 
cidled Ghazhevides by the Ai^hian w^tets; 
Al-fardhi (Abfi Nasr Mohammed) find Abu- 
h-kl^ayr formed also part of the embassy I 
but Ibn Sina (Avicenna), who was to 
accompanied them, refused to go, it is siiid, 
on the ground that he would have to dispute 
with Abu Rihan, with whom he disagreed ori 
maify points of science, and who surpassed 
him in subtilty of argument Abii Rihtin 
died in a. h. 430 (A.t). 1038-9), at an ad- 
vanced period of his life. He wrote ‘several 
■^orka, among which are, a geography of the 
earth, entitled “ Kanunu-l-raa’ sudi,” which 
he dedicated to Mas’ud the Ghaznevide, and 
which is occasionally cited by Abu-Kfeda ; 
a treatise on chronology; a key, or intro-" 
duotion, to the study of astrology ; a treatise 
on precious stones ; and a “ or astrono- 
mical tables. He is said likewise to have 
made several translations from the. Greek. 
(D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. vv. “ Abou-Rihan,” 

“ Birim’**; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. i. 
321.^ Abfi-lTfaraj, Hist Htpi. 229.) P. de G. 

ABU' SAHL ’ISA IBN YAHIA AM- 
MESrfal' AL-JOBJA'Nl', an eminent phy- 
sician of Khorassan, who was tutor to the 
famous Ibn Sina ( Avicenna), and must there- 
fore have lived towards the end of the fourth 
cental^' of thoHijra. lie wasa Christian, as his 
name implies, and belonged to the sect of the 
Nestorians. He enjoyed a great reputation, ' 
and wrote several medical works, of which nine- 
are enumerated by ^ITustenfeld {Oesch. dec ' 
Arab. Aerztt) ; but none have been published 
or translated. He died at the age of forty. 
(Ibn Abi pssaybi’ah, cap. xi. § 11.; Nicoll and 
Pusey, daUil. Bodl. p. 587.; De Rossi, Dizion, 
Star.) ■ • . W. a: G. 

ABIT' SA’I'D, surnamed Bahadur Kban, 
son of Uljaitu, and ninth of. the Persian kings 
©f the race of Jenghia Xhan. When only 
twelve years old he suoceeded his father, a. d. 
1317, and, as might be expected, the kingdom 
immediately became a scene of confusion, 
through the disputes of the nobles, who con- 
tended with each other for the chief power, 
during the prince’s jninority. ’ At Ipngth it * 
was decided that the supreme authority of tho 
state^ should be. vested iu Amir Chuban, our 
ambitious but otherwise irreprokchable npble, 
who still further .increased his mfluence by a. 
marriage with the prince’s sister^ For seve^ v 
years A™ir Chuban continued, to rule both' 
king and kingdom* Without any flagrant abush^ . 
of his authority. There is, however, one inde- 
lible stain, which will for ever attuph to the' 
period of his administration^ the murder of the 
venerable and gifted historian pashid-nd-din. 
[RASHfn-UD-DiN.] This *emment man had - 
conducted the administration of the empire, 
during the preceding two reigns; and Amir 

Chuban, well aware of his worth»^ insisted on 
his still remaining in power, second in rank* 

to himself. At the sguie time a strong party 
conspiredjhe ruin, of the aged vizir; .and by . 
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> &lBe' witnesses liim/ ot ^ txisM» sqid woi^Aiskill 
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• Ch:6bdn,'SDme time after, form^ a plan for 
: increasing the power of bis fhmily, by mar- 
" ryibg his daughter Baghdad Khatun to Amir 
HuSmn, one of the principal chiefs of the Mo- 
guls. This lady, eminent for her beauty, had 
been seen by Abu Sa’id, who became deeply 
enamoured of her charms. He endeavoured 
to avail himself of an ancient usage that pre- 
vailed among the Moguls, by which a person 
was obliged to divorce his wife if the monarch 
should desire to marry her. He accordingly 
demanded Baghdad Khatun for his queen; but 
neither the father nor husband would comply 
with a custom so much at variance with the 
Mussulman faith; nor was the prince suffici- 
ently strong to have recourse to coercion. In 
the oourse of time, however, the love of Abu 
Sa*id became uncontrollable; and. his disap- 
pointment rende^ him so hostile totJhuban 
that be forced that proud chief into a rebel- 
lion, which, after some success, terminated in 
his death, in a. d. 1327. Meanwhile Amir 
Httseun purchased his safety by quietly re«> 
signing his fair wife to the victorious prince, 
to whom she was publiply 'married* shortly 
after her father’s death. ^ Her^ influence over 
Abfl Sa’id became so great, that she' easily 
restored -the fortunes of her family^ and raised 
to eminence several of her brothers. The re- 
maining career of Abu Sa’id offers nothing of 
eat interest He seems throughout to have 
en a hapless prince', devoted to pleasure, 
in which he had probtely ’hecn encouraged 
by his ' guardians during his minority. At 
the same time, h^d that at the age of se- 
venteen he * distinguished himself as a brave 
soldier in tjuelUng a rebellion in Georgia;* 
The success of the was owing to the 
valour displayed by the youthful pnnee; and 
he thenoe jdstly earned his title of %hadur 
Kh£n, or Brave Lord. If his .education bad 
. been properly directed, he hiight have been as 
eminent as any of the i%ce of Jenghiz. In a. d. 
1335; as he ' was leading his forces to repel an 
am^ advancing'from Kapehak to invade his^ 
ternj^ries; he was seized with a fh^er, nedr 
l^rwan, whicli terminated his life, after a 
reign of i!ghteei| years, ^at^the early age of 
thifty.v llnB monarch may ha calted the last 
.of the ']y|ogal,dyna8ty, fbr the few princes of 
that family whq wer^afterwards raised to the 
throne, were mere pageants, whom thb tur- 
bulent nobles of the court elevated or cast 

down as it smtedlhe purposes of their amhi- 
.tidm ..Tjhd real successors of Abu Sa’M.were 
the sons ef Amir ,Chflbte,r— Husain, kdebak, 
and Ashraf^ who rose-to considerable notoii^y 
VQIL.1.' ’ ' 


Spanish physiciap, born at Dania, a. h. 460 
(A.jD. 1068)*. He was Instructed by Abd-1- 
wafid Al-wakshi and several other Spaniards, 
and became a distinguished physician, ma- 
thematician, astronomer, and poet, &^d is 
also particularly mentioned as having been 
famous for playing on the guitar. He left 
his country and set out on his travels with his 
mother, and arrived at Alexandria the 10th 
Dhi-l-hajjah, A. h. 489 (27th Nov. A. d. 1096). 
While he was here, it happened that a vessel 
arrived laden with iron, and sank in deep 
water, close outside the harbour< Abu-s-- 
sabt, having offered^to raise it, was furnished' 
by A'mir Biahkam-illah, the tenth of the 
Fatimite khalifs, with the necessary means 
for that purpose. Accordingly, he caused a 
particular sort of bog^t to be huiltf with ropes 
of silk. He then ordered some sailors to 
dive and fasten tlie ropes to the sunken 
vessel, which' was wound up iy a machine. 
It bad nearly reached the surface of the 
water when the silken ropes broke, and it 
again sank to the bottom. The khalif in 
great anger caused Abu-s-salat to be thrown 
into prison, where he remained until a. h.'505 
(a. D. nil); when, at the intercession of 
some poweiful person about the court, he was 
again set at liberty, . He was, however, 
obliged to leave Alexandria immediately ; 
and, after travelling about for some time, he 
settled in the following year at Al-mahdyali, . 
where the governor, ’Alt Ibn Yahya Iba 
Temim, received him very honourably. He . 
died there on the 11th Moharram, a. b. 629' 
Sdth Oct. A. i>, 1134), at the age of sixty - 
line lunkr, or sixty-six solar years. (Ibn Abt 
Ossaybi’ah, cap.' xiii. § 59. ; Ibn Rhallekiin ; 
Nicoll and Pusey, Catai. Bodl. p. 587. ; Wiia* 
enfeld, Gesch, der Arab, Aerzte.') The titles 
f severaj of his works are ^iven by Wiis- 
enfeld ; they relate’ to medicine, astronomy, 
geqmetry, music, &c. ; but none of them (as 
far as the writer is aware,) have been pub- 
Ushed or translated;' . W. A. G. 

ABU' TA'HIR AL-KARMATTr, chief 
a^^ct called the Karmattians, after the 
uune’ of ^ their founder [Kabma'tt], suc- 
leeded his father, Abu Sa’fd Habab, in the 
ommand df those sectarians. Soon ^tcr his 
xcession hd summoned a council of His fol- 
owers, when it was resolved to make war 
.poirthe khalif Al-muktadir. . Accordingly, 
isrvmg left Bahreyn, on the Gulf of Persia, at 

the bead of 700 bone, be surprised the city 

»f' Basrah, which he sacked (a. h. 31 1. a, o. 
23-4). The year following he plundered 
P 
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several caravans of pilgrims who were pro- 
ceeding to Mecca, and extended bis ravages 
to Kufah, which he took and destroyed, 
making the inhabitants captives ; after which 
he retired with his usual celerity to Bahreyn. 
In A. H. 315 (a. d. 927), having made another 
irruption into the territory of Kufah, Abu 
TIdiir was there attacked by Y usuf Ibn Abi- 
s-s^, or Abi-n-nabbah, as he is called by Al- 
makin (Hist. Sar. p. 192.), one of Al-muk- 
tadir’s generals, whom he defeated and slew. 
Encouraged by his success, he besieged and 
took the city of Anbar, in Arabian ’Irak. 
At the news of his approach great alarm was 
felt in Baghdad ; and Al-muktadir despatched 
one of his niamelukes, named Munis, with 
forty thousand cavalry against the Karmat- 
tian chief, who was again triumphant. On 
his return to Arabia from this expedition, 
Abii Tahir had a sumptuous palace built at 
Hajar, the capital of his dominions. About 
the close of the same year (a. d. 930) he fell 
suddenly upon the city of Mecca, which he 
took without resistance. Having plundered 
the place, and massacred near thirty thousand 
of the inhabitants, he retired again into 
Bahreyn, taking with him the “Hijru-1- 
aswad,” or black stone of the Ka’bah. In 
A. H. 319 (a. D. 931), Abu Tahir was bold 
enough to appear at the head of 500 horse- 
men within a short distance of Baghdad. Ibn 
Abi-s-si^, with an army, was sent against him. 
Seeing the smallness of his numbers, the 
khalifs general wrote a taunting letter to 
Abu Tahir, advising him to surrender, or to 
take to flight. But the Karmattian chief, 
having summoned the bearer of the message 
to his presence, asked liim what number of 
troops^ Ibn Abi-s-saj had under his orders. 
The messenger answered, “ Thirty thousand.” 
Abu Tahir replied, “ He has not, I troth, three 
men like these.” He then sent for three 
soldiers of his own guard, and commanded 
the first to cut his own throat, the second to 
throw himself head foremost into the Tigris, 
and the third to precipitate himself from an 
eminence, which they did in obedience to his 
commands. He then said to the astounded 
messenger, “Go, and tell thy master what 
sort of men he will soon have to fight with ; 
as to him, I intend to chain him with my 
dogs.” The same night Abu Tahir attacked 
the camp of his adversary, threw it into 
confusion, and penetrated to the tent of 
Ibn Abi-s-s^, whom he made prisoner, and, 
according to his promise, had him chained 
with his dogs. Abu T^ir died in a. h. 332 
(a.i>.943), after dividing his vast dominions 
among his brothers. (I)’ Herbeldt, Bib. Or. 
voce “ Carmath ; ” Al-tnakin, Hist. Sar, 
p, 194.; Pocock, Spec. Hist. Arab. ed. nov. 
pp. 121 — 123.; Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi. i. 
237 — ^267.; Abu-l-faHy, Hist. Dynast, pp. 
179—185.) P. deG. 

ABU' T A'LIB KH A'N (Mirza), a learned , 
and intelligent native of India, bom at \ 
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Lucknow in 1752. His father, when a young 
man, had fled from Persia in order to escape 
the tyranny of Nadir Shah ; and on his 
arrival in India was so fortimate as to gain 
the friendship of Abu-l-mansur Khan, then 
Nawdb of Oude. Abu Talib received an 
excellent education, at least what the Mos- 
lems consider such, and in 1775 he was ap- 
pointed to a situation of trust under A'saf- 
ud-dowla as governor of Elaya. After the 
death of his patron he was superseded (in 
1777), and soon after obtained a situation in 
the East India Cvmipany’s service as assistant 
to Colonel A. Hannay, then collector of 
Geruckpore. For ten years Abii Talib seems 
to have been engaged in various capacities, 
civil and military, by the East India Com- 
pany, in the settlement of the affairs of Oude, 
wliicli at that period were in a very distracted 
situation. Ho was mainly instrumental in 
defeating the formidable Hindu rebel Balab- 
hadra Singh, who claimed his descent from 
the ancient kings of India, and wdth a force 
of 100,000 Rajputs threatened the Moham- 
medan dynasty of Oude. In 1787, after the 
return of Governor Hastings to Europe, Abu 
Talib’s enemies rendered it necessary for him 
to quit the territories of Oude and remove 
to Calcutta. In 1792 he again returned to 
Lucknow, with strong recommendations from 
Lord Cornwallis, lie was graciously re- 
ceived by the Nawab and courtiers ; but, un- 
fortunately for him. Lord Cornwallis soon 
after quitted India, and Abu Talib, in 1795, 
returned once more to Calcutta. There, to 
use his own words, he “ passed three years 
in expectation, quite overcome with grief 
and despondency.” In 1 798 he was persuaded 
by Captain D. Richardson to accompany him 
to England, a proposal which he readily em- 
braced, for the following unusual reasons. 
“ I reflected,” he says, “ that as the journey 
was long and replete with danger, some acci- 
dent might cause my death, by which I 
should be delivered from the anxieties of this 
world and the ingratitude of mankind. I 
therefore accepted his friendly offer, and re- 
solved to undertake the journey.” In Feb- 
ruary, 1799, they embarked in the Christiana, 
a Danish vessel with a very indifferent 
captain and crew, which six months after 
reached the Cape. 'There the passengers 
prosecuted the captain for misconduct, re- 
covered half the sum they had paid him, and 
parted company with him. Abu Talib and 
his friend resumed their voyage (29th of 
September) in the Britannia, and ii^ the De- 
cember following entered the Cove of Cork. 
They thence travelled to Dublin, and towards 
the end of January, 180fl, arrived in London, 
where Abu Talib spent nearly two years and 
a half. Here he experienced the most flatter- 
ing attentions, particularly^ from the royal 
family and nobility. In the latter half bf 
1802 he returned, through France, Italy, 
Turkey, and Persia, to Bombay, and thence 
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by sea to Bengal, where he arrived in Au- 
gust, 1803. After his return to India he was 
appointed to a lucrative situation in Bundel- 
cund, where he died in 1800. Abu Talib 
kept a journal during his travels, a copy of 
which was printed, in the Persian language, 
at Calcutta, in 1812, by his son, Mirza Husain 
’Ali. An English translation of the same 
was published in London, in 1814, by Major 
Stewart, of the East India College. Both the 
original and translation are valuable works. 
The Persian text is admirably calculated to 
give the natives of India a correct idea of the 
power, the magnificence, and even the man- 
ners and customs of the British empire. The 
English reader will derive both amusement 
and instruction from a perusal of Major 
Stewart’s translation. Abu Talib has faith- 
fully performed his promise to Lady Spencer, 
of whose kindness and hospitality he makes 
honourable mention, “to state his opinions 
candidly of tlie customs and manners of the 
English, and without fear or flattery freely 
to censure whatever he thought reprehensible 
amongst them.” (^Travels of Abu Talib 
Khun.') D. F. 

ABU' TATIB AL-KINDP. [Al-mu- 

TENNABl'.] 

ABU' TEMA'M, HABI'B AT-TA'YI', a 
celebrated Arabian poet, was born at Yasini, 
a village of the district of Al-jaydur, between 
Damascus and Tiberias, in a. h. 190 (a. d. 
805-6.) Some of his admirers supposed him 
to have been the son of Aus Ibnu-l-harith of 
the tribe of Tay ; but the best informed writers 
say that he was the son of a Christian named 
Thaddaeus, who sold drugs and wine at Da- 
mascus. Abu Temam passed the first years 
of his life at that city, working in the service 
of a tailor. After studying and passing 
through different conditions in life, he attained 
the first rank among the Arabian poets. In 
his travels to various places he came to Bas- 
rah, where the poet 'Abdu-s-sammad Ibnu-I- 
mu’addal happened to be at the time. Finding, 
however, that ’Abdu-s-sammad’s reputation 
was too well established in that city, where 
he had numerous followers, he quitted Basrah, 
and repaired to Baghdad, where he devoted 
himself entirely to the cultivation of poetry. 
Having composed there a kassidah in praise 
of Abu Dolaf Al-ilji, that vizir sent him a 
present of 50,000 dirhems, with a message in 
these terms: “ By Allah! it is less than your 
poem is worth.” He also wrote poems in 
honour of Ahmed, one of the sons of the khalif 
Al-mu ’tassem, and Ahmed the son of Al-ma- 
mun, by both of whom he waS munificently re- 
warded. One dajr, as he was reciting a poem of 
his own composition before the khalif Al-mu’- 
tassem, Abti Yusuf Ya’kiib Al-kindi, sur- 
namedthe Arabian Philosopher, who happened 
to be present, could not suppress his feeling of 
admiration, and interrupted him, exclaiming, 

“ By Allah 1 that poet will die young.” Being 
asked what induced him to believe so, he an- 
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swered, “ I see in him wit, penetration, and 
intelligence, coupled with a refined taste and 
a prompt genius; from which I conclude that 
the mind will soon consume his body, as un 
Indian blade eats through the scabbard.” 
Having been appointed master of the post- 
horse establishment at Mosul, Abu 'remain 
proceeded to that city, where he died, in a. h. 
231 (a. d. 845-G), according to Ibn Khallekdn, 
who assigns also other dates for his death. 
He was buried in the cemetery outside of the 
Babu-in-meyddn (the gate of the Meydan), 
wdicre a kubbuh, or dome, was afterwards 
erected over his tomb, at the expense of Abu 
Nahshal Ibn Hamid of 'riis. Abu 'remam is 
well known to oriental scholars as the author 
of the “ Hamasah,” a collection of Arabian 
poetry. He wrote likewise a work entitled 
“ Fu-hulu-s-sho’ara ” (“ First-rate Poets ”), 
containing biographical notices of the best 
Arabian poets wlio lived before or after Mo- 
hammed. His “ Ikhtianit” (“ Selections ”); 
is another work, containing, as the title implies, 
selections from the Arabian poets. There 
are two editions of Abu Ternam’s poems; one 
by Abu Bckr As-suli, who arranged them 
alphabetically (according to the rhymes); 
the other by ’Ali Ibn llamzah of Ispahan, 
w’ho classed them according to their subjects, 
'rhere are also ditferent commentaries, among 
which the most esteemed are those of Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya Ibn ’Ali, Al-khattib of 
Tebriz, and Huseyn Ar-rafi’i. Abu Temam 
was gifted with a most prodigious memory. 
It is asserted that, exclusive of kassidas, and 
fragments of poems, he knew by heart 14,000 
verses of that class of compositions called 
“rejaz” (short poems, the verses of which 
contain few feet). He was a tall, well-made 
man, of a dark olive complexion : he spoke 
Arabic with great purity and elegance, but 
he stammered a little. 'Phe Arabs consider 
him their best popt after Al-mutennabi. (De 
Sacy, Chrest. Arab. i. 88. iii. 35. ; Ibn KhaJlc- 
kan’s Biug. Diet. i. 348. ; Hiy i Khalfab, voce 
“ Diwan ; ” D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. voce “ Abou 
Temam ;” Abu-l-feda, Ann. Mml. ii. 179.) 

P. de G. 

ABU' YA’KU'B YU'SUF, sumamed “ Al- 
mustanser billah ” (“ He who implores the 
help of God”), third sultan of Africa and 
Spain, of the dynasty of the Almohades, suc- 
ceeded his father ’Abdu-l-mumen in Juniada 
the second, a. h. 558 (a. d. 1163). He was 
then nearly twenty-five years old, being bom 
on Thursday, the 3d of Rejeb, a. h. 533 
(a. D. 1139). Abu Ya’kub was one of 
’Abdu-l-mumen’s youngest children, yet that 
sultan chose him for his successor on account 
of his mild and generous disposition, and the 
talents which he had displayed in war with 
the Christians of Spain. Abu Ya’kub was 
at Seville, of which city he had been ap- 
pointed governor, when he received the news 
of his father’s death, and his succession to the 
empire : he embarked for Africa and landed 
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at Sale, where he was Immediately proclaimed 
“ Amiru-l-rndmenlm ” (“ Commander of the 
Faithful”). Thence he proceeded to Marocco, 
where he received the oaths of the inhabitants, 
as well as the allegiance of the sheikhs of the 
Almohades, and the governors of the pro- 
vinces, all of whom hastened to court, with 
the exception of his two brothers, Abu Mo- 
hammed, governor of Bugia, and Abu *Ab- 
dillah, governor of Cordova, who refused to 
take the customary oath, alleging that *Abdu- 
l-mumen*8 choice had not been made known 
to them in duo time. However, in a. h. 
559 (a. D. 1163), seeing their brother, Abu 
Ya’kub,iirmly seated on the throne, and hearing 
that he was raising troops to chastise them for 
their disobedience, the refractory princes has- 
tened to Marocco and threw themselves at 
the feet of the sultan, who pardoned them and 
restored them to their governments. In a. n. 
559 (a. D. 1163-4) a man of low origin, 
named Marzadagh As-sanhagi, rose in the 
mountains of Ghomarah, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed king by the inhabitants; 
but Abu Ya’kub having sent some troops 
against him, he was taken prisoner, and his 
head sent to Marocco. A similar fate befel 
another rebel, named Ibn Munghafad, who 
in A. H. 562 (a. D. 1166-7) rose in the moun- 
tainous districts inhabited by the tribe of Gho- 
marah. He was defeated in several encounters, 
taken prisoner, and put to death. T)ie troubles 
of Africa being pacified, Abu Ya’kub directed 
his attention towards Spain, where the con- 
quests of Alphonso y III. of Castile, as well as 
the rebellion of Ibn Mardanish, wlio acted in 
concert with the Christians, threatened ruin 
to the empire of the Almohades. Having 
collected a large force, Abu Ya’kub gave 
the command to his brother Abu Ilafss, who 
landed in Spain, defeated Ibn Mardanish and his 
Christian auxiliaries, near Murcia, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge in the castle of that 
city. In A. H. 567 (a. d. 1171), Abu Ya’kub 
in person crossed over to Spain. After 
spending some time in Cordova and Seville 
he marched to Ubeda, which he besieged ; 
but the place being very strong he was unable 
to reduce it, and he returned to Seville, where 
he laid the foundation of the great mosque 
on the site of which the present cathedral 
stands, and began other works of public utility. 
In the mean time, his brother Abu Hafss pro- 
secuted the war against the rebel Ibn Mar- 
danish, who, with the assistance of the Chris- 
tians, still maintained himself in Murcia. At 
last, seeing the siege protracted, and having 
no hopes of succour, the Almoravide chieftain 
made a sally, and forcing a passage through 
the ranks of the besiegers, whom he found 
unprepared, effected his escape. He died soon 
after in Rejeb, a. h. 567 (March, a. d. 1172). 
The troubles which broke out in Africa 
recalled Abu Ya’kub tb JVforocco; but in 
A. R 579 (a. D. 1183-4), he resolved upon 
striking a decisive blow against the Christians 
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of Spain. Having proclaimed the jihiid or 
holy war throughout his dominions, Abu 
Ya’kub summoned the Berber tribes to his 
standard, and crossed the strait at the head of 
an immense army. He landed at Jebalu-1- 
fatah (the mountain of the victory*), on 
Thursday the 5th of Safar, a. h. 580 (June, 
A. D. 1184). After spending some days in that 
fortress, Abu Ya’kub proceeded to Seville, 

I where he was joined by a great number of 
volunteers, who flocked to his standard from 
all parts of Mohammedan Spain. Having 
summoned to a council the sheikhs of the 
I Almohades, and the generals of Spain, it was 
, unanimously decided to carry the war into 
the dominions of Alphonso Enriquez, first king 
of Portugal, whose conquests during the civil 
wars between the Almohades and the Almo- 
ravides had been very extensive. The siege 
of Shantiren (St. Irene), now Santarem, a city 
which that enterprising king had reduced in 
A. D. 1163, was determined on; and Abu Ya’- 
kub marched thither with all his forces. On 
his arrival before that place in Rabi’ the first, 
he encamped to the south of the city, and 
began to batter the walls with catapults and 
other engines of war. The garrison, which 
was chiefly composed of English crusaders, 
made a gallant defence, and by frequent sallies 
kept the enemy at bay. On the 22d of Rabi’ 
the first, Abu Ya’kub, finding that he could 
make no impression upon the walls, moved 
his camp to the north of Santarem, in order 
that he might the more easily reduce the 
I place. Wishing to divide the attention pf the 
enemy, he one night sent an order to his son 
Abu Ishak, who lay encamped near him, to 
march with his forces to Lisbon ; but either 
the bearer of the message said Seville instead 
of Lisbon, or, what is more probable, the 
troops, tired of the siege, determined upon re- 
turning home ; however this may be, that 
very night they were in full retreat upon Se- 
ville, followed by the greater part of the 
khalif’s own division. When the day dawned 
Abu Ya’kub found his camp deserted, and 
suspected what had happened; but whilst he 
sent messengers to recall the fugitives, the 
Christians of Santarem, who from the top of 
the walls had seen the scanty number of his 
followers, made a sally, massacred the guard, 
and surrounded the khalif’s tent. Abu Ya- 
’kub defended himself bravely : six of his as- 
sailants lay dead at his feet, when he himself 
fell under the spear of a Christian knight. 
At this moment a body of cavalry came, 
charged the Christians, and released the 
sultan, whose wounds however were mortal. 
He died two days after, on the road to Seville, 
on Saturday the l^th of Rabi’ the second, 

* The game place as Jpbal Tarik (Gibraltar). The 
Arabian writers relate that when ’Abdu*l-m(imen, the 
father of Abd Ya*kdb, landed at Gibraltar, he asked 
one of his suite, ** What is the name of this place ? " 

** The mountain of Tfirlk,” was the officer's answer. 

“ Well then," replied *Abdu-l-mdmen," let it be called 
in future ‘ the mountain of victory.’ " 
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A. H. 580 (August, A.i>, 1184) at the age of 
forty-seven, and after a reim of twenty-two 
years and one month. Abu Ya*kub left 
eighteen male children, the eldest of whom, 
Abu Yusuf Ya'kub, succeeded him on the 
throne. [Abu' Yu'suf Ya'ku'b.] He was a 
mild and enlightened ruler, who encouraged 
science in his dominions. Among the learned 
men who frequented his court, one of the most 
eminent was the celebrated Averroes (Abu- 
1-walid Mohammed Ibn Roshd), the com- 
mentator on Aristotle. Abu Bekr Ibn Tofayl, 
who was the first physician of Abu Ya’kub, 
is likewise well known by many works on 
medicine and philosophy, but chiefly by his 
epistle of Hayyi Ibn Yokttan, which was first 
translated into Latin by Pococke (Oxford, 
1671), and afterwards into English by Ockley 
(London, 1708), and by other works on philo- 
sophy and medicine. During his stay at Se- 
ville, Abu Ya’kub ornament^ that city with 
numerous public buildings. In addition to 
the great mosque, which he did not live to see 
completed, he constructed a bridge of boats 
over the Guadalquivir, strengthened the por- 
tion of the walls which looks to the river 
with thick buttresses, built a spacious quay 
for the convenience of merchant ships, re- 
paired the Roman aqueduct of Carmona, and 
opened spacious markets. Many of the works 
erected by this sultan in various other parts 
of his Spanish dominions still exist. (Conde, 
Hist de la Dorn, ii. 384.; Casiri, Bib, Arab. 
Hisp. Esc. ii. 220.; KarttdSy translated by 
Moura, pp, 224 — 235.; Cardonne, Hist, de t 
A friqus et fl^ VEspagne, ii. ; Ibn Sahibi-s-salat, 
IIuiL of the Almohades^ Bodleian Library, 
Marsh. No. 433. ; Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi, iv. 
251— .321.) P. de G. 

ABU' YU'SUF AL-ANSA'RI' (Ya’kub 
Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Habib Al-kuf i), a celebrated 
Mohammedan divine, was bom at Kufah, in 
A. u. 113 (a. D. 731-2). He belonged to an 
illustrious family, which had been established 
in that city since the conquest, and was the 
descendant, in a direct line, from Sa’d Ibn 
Khaythamah, one of the Ansar (helpers), 
who had been a companion of the prophet 
Mohammed. At the age of sixteen he be- 
came a scholar of Abu Hanifah, and one of 
the favourite disciples of that celebrated di- 
vine, whose doctrines he preached after his 
death. Abu Hanifah showed the greatest 
predilection for him, and induced him to 
persevere in the profession of the law, which 
Abfi Yusuf seems to have embraced against 
the wish of his parents, who designed him 
ibr the army. Notwithstanding his talents, 
Abu Yusuf led an obscure life, until after the 
death of his master ; when, having made him- 
self known by some legal opinions which he 
bad giveh in a very important case, he was 
brought to the notice of the khalif, and was 
appointed kadht-l-kodh^ or supreme judge 
of Baghdad. Abii Yfisuf was the first who 
obtained that office, which he filled under the 
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successive khalifates of Al-mahdi, Al-hadi, 
and Harun Ar-rashld, until he died, in a. h. 
182 (a. i>. 798). Abu Yusuf is reported to 
have been the first to assign to the ’ulemas, 
or doctors of the law, a particular costume, 
which is still preserved, with some slight 
modification, at Constantinople, and through- 
out the East By appointing to the vacant 
judgeships in the empire those doctors only 
who professed the religious opinions of his 
master and patron, Abu Hanifah, he contri- 
buted efiectually to the establishment of the 
Hanifitc sect, one of the four which are 
considered orthodox by the Moslems, and is 
mostly followed by the Turks. Although a 
man of immense learning in his profession, 
Abu Yusuf was exceedingly modest. Being 
once charged with having received large 
stuns from the treasury without resolving any 
of the arduous points of law on which he had 
been consulted by the Khalif llarun Ar- 
rashid, he answered, “ I receive in propor- 
tion to what I know ; if I am to receive in 
proportion to what I do not know, all the 
treasures of the khalif would be insufficient 
to pay me. (Ibn Khallekan, Biog. Diet ; 
D’lferb., Bib. Or.^ v. “ Abou- Josef.”) P. de G. 

ABU' YU'SUF YA’KU B, sumamed Al- 
mansur (the Victorious), fourth sultan of 
Africa and Spain, of the dynasty of the Al- 
mohades, was bom at Marocco in a. h. 555 
(A. D. 1160). On the death of his father, Abii 
Yakub, before Santarem, Abd Ydsuf, who was 
present at the siege of that fortress, collected 
the relics of the Almohade army, and crossed 
over to Marocco, where he was immediately 
proclaimed by the sheikhs of the Almohades 
in Rabi’ the second, a.h. 680 (a. d. 1184). 
Soon after his accession, he caused two of 
his own brothers, Yahya and ’Omar, and an 
uncle, named Abu-r-rabi’, to be put to death, 
on the ground that they had entered into a 
conspiracy to take away his life. Having 
learned that Yahya Ibn Ghauiyyah, an 
Almoravidc chieftmn, had risen in Eastern 
Africa, and taken possession of Kafsah, where 
he had fortified himself, he marched against 
that rebel, and after a protracted resistance, 
made himself master of Kafsah, the inhabit- 
ants of which he put to the sword. The 
troubles of Africa being settled, Abd Ydsuf 
crossed over to Spain to chastise the people 
of Santarem, and revenge the death of his 
father. Having landed at Algesiras on 
Thursday the third day of Rabi* the first, 
A. H. 585 (April 20. a. d. 1189), he proceeded 
to Seville, whence, following the coast, he 
entered the province of Al-gharb (western 
district), the name by which the present 
kingdom of Portugal was known to the Arabs. 
When he arrived at Kasr Abi Danis he divided 
his army into two divisions ; with the first he 
marched to Santarem ; the other, under the 
command of an experienced general, was sent 
against Lisbon. Santarem, into which l^cho I. 
of Portugal had hastily thrown himself, with a 
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m of the inhabitants. At last. 
If Of rodocing Santarem, Abu Yusuf 
to his African dominions, leading 
VO^ capUvity 40,000 persons of both sexes, 
■wno formed the nucleus of the population of 
the cHy of Rabatt, close to Sale. (Jackson’s 
Morocco, p. \05.) Again, in a. h. 586 (a. d. 

the news of the taking of Silves by 
Sancho T., and the defeat of the Almobades 
close to Seville, obliged Abu Yusuf to cross 
the strait at the head of a considerable force. 
This time he landed at Tarifa, and after re- 
ducing a fortress, called by the Arabs Torash 
(Torres), he marched to Silves, which he re- 
took. The object of the expedition being ac- 
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their attention by leading a strong body of 
cavaliy against Alpbonso, who, with hK 
sem, wcupied the summit of a neighbouring 
hi: the struggle was at its height. 

Abu YusufJ with his body-guard, took the 
Christians in flank ; the rout then became 
gjeneral ; upwards of 30,000 Christians pe- 
rished by the sword of the Moslems ; the 
remainder took refuge in the neighbouring 
castle of Alarcos, which was immediately in- 
vested by the conqueror, and taken, after a 
slight resistance. After this signal victory, 
Abu Yusuf speedily reduced several import- 
ant fortresses on the frontiers of (^astile, and 
returned to Seville, where he made his tri- 


complished, Abu Yusuf returned to Morocco 
in A. n. 585 (a. d. 1189). He was, however, 
soon recalled to Spain. The conquests of Al- 
phonso III. of Castile had been of late years 
both extensive and important ; not only had 
lie subdued all that portion of Andalusia 
which was contiguous to his own dominions, 
but he had also defeated the Almobades in 
many encounters, and pushed his victorious 
arms to the Mediterranean. The conquests of 
Sancho I., king of Portugal, in the south- 
western districts of Spain, were no less ex- 
tensive and alarming. Having received 
intelligence of the pliglit in which the affairs 
of the Moslems were, Abu Yusuf determined 
upon striking a decisive blow in the defence 
of his Spanish dominions. His preparations 
were formidable : the jihiid, or holy war, was 
proclaimed throughout his dominions, and the 
tribes of the desert flocked to his standard. 
Abu Yusuf landed at Algesiras on Friday the 
2()th oC Rejeb, a. d. 59 1 (a. d. 1 195 ). Having 
allowed his troops some rest, lie proceeded 
towards Valencia, where the Christian army 
thetf lay, Alphonso was awaiting the arrival 
of his allies, the kings of Navarre and Leon ; 
but at sight of the Almobades, lie decided 
upon immediately attacking the enemy. Both 
armies pitched their tents on the plain of 
Alarcos, and prepared for battle. Having 
summoned bis generals to a council of war, 
Abu Yusuf consulted them as to the best means 
of insuring success. The Almobades and the 
Spanish Moslems, under the command of Abu 
Yahya Ibn A hi llafss, were to load the at- 


umphant entry on a Friday of the month of 
Dhi-l-ka’dah, A. h. 591 (October, a. i>. 1195). 
The ensuing year Abu Yusuf prepared ano- 
ther expedition against the Christians. Having 
penetrated into Castile, he took Calatrava, 
Guadalajara, Madrid, Alcala, and Ueles ; 
after which he appeared in sight of Toledo, 
where Alphonso happened to be at the time. 
Having learned from his spies that the walls of 
that city were slightly guarded, and that dis- 
cord and fear prevailed in the king’s council, 
Abu Yusuf invested that capital, determined 
not to raise the siege until he had made him- 
self master of it. He encamped to the north of 
the city, and began to batter the walls with 
catapults and other military engines. Finding, 
however, that all his attempts were useless, 
he raised the siege, and marching towards the 
north-west, fell suddenly upon Salamanca, 
which he took and sacked, putting all the 
men to the sword, and making the women 
slaves. Taking thence a southern direction, 
he surprised Albalate, Truxillo, and other 
castles, and returned victorious to Seville, 
where, immediately upon his arrival, he is- 
sued orders for the construction of a menurah, 
or square tower, close to the great mos(iue, 
the same which is now called “ La Giralda ” 
by the Spaniards, from a huge weathercock 
representing a figure of Faith, which was 
placed at the top of it in the fifteenth century. 
Jabir, commonly called Geber, the architect 
who designed it, built also, on the same plan, 
and at the sultan’s expense, two other towers, 
one at Marocco, and another at Rabatt.’ The 


tack ; the Berber troops and the volunteers, 
under Abu Mohammed Ibn Abi Hafss, were 
to sustain it ; the reserve, composed of the 
khalif’s own body guard and the negroes, 
were to take a circuitous route, and during 
the action fall on the flanks of the enemy. On 
the following day, which was Wednesday the 
9th of ShaTxin, A. ii. 501 (July 18. a.d. 1195), 
the Cliristians began the contest by a fonmid- 
able charge of all their heavy cavalry. So im- 
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castle of Hisnu-l-farqj, now San Juan de 
Alfarache, close to Seville, owes likewise its 
foundation to this enlightened prince, w’hose 
passion for building equalled, if it did’ not 
surpass, that of the greatest sultans of the 
race of Uraeyyah. In Sha’ban, a. H. 59*4 
(June, A.D. 1198), Abu Yusuf returned to 
Marocco, where he died a few months after, 
on the 22d of Rabi’ the first, A. h. 595 (a. d. 
1198), after appointing for his successor 4iis 
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son Abu ’Abdillah Mohammed, and having 
him recognised by the sheikhs of the Almo- 
hades. Abu Yusuf left behind him the cha- 
isacter of an able, enlightened, just, and liberal 
prince ; and he was, doubtless, the greatest 
and best sultan of his race. (Ibn Sahibi-s* 
salat. Hist, of the Almohades, MS. ; Ibn Khal- 
dun, Hist, of the Berbers ; Conde, Hist, de la 
Dom. ii. 391 — 409. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. 
Bsc. ii. 221. ; Cardonne, Hist, de VAfrique 
et de VEspagne^ ii. ; Karttdsy translated by 
Moura, p. 235. ; Abu-l-feda, Ann. Musi, iii.) 

P. de G. 

ABU' ZAKARIYYA' YAHYA (IBN 
MOHAMMED IBN AHMED), commonly 
called Ibnu-l-awam, lived at Seville in the 
twelfth century of the Christian acra. He was 
the author of a treatise on agriculture, entitled 
“ Kitabu-l-falahat ” (“ A Manual of Agricul- 
ture”), which is in the Escurial library, No. 90f . 
and was published at Madrid, with a Spanish 
translation and excellent notes, by Don Josef 
Antonio Banqucri. (2 vols. folio, 1802.) The 
work of Ibnu-l-awam is not confined to agri- 
culture ; it comprehends botany, and contains 
also directions for the breeding of cattle, and 
the rearing of sheep, the management of farms, 
and a long treatise on the qualities of horses, 
their diseases, and their mode of cure. (Casiri, 
Bibl. Arab. Hisp. Esc. i. 275.) P. de G, 

ABU'CARA, THEODO'RUS (0f(55a*pos 
*A€ovKapa). The name Abu-cara signifies 
“ father,” that is, bishop of Caraj. Whether 
by Caraj we are to understand a town of 
this name in P^stine, or whether Carrhae 
in Mesopotamia is meant, cannot be decided, 
though the latter is more probable, Abu- 
cara calls himself a disciple of Joannes Da- 
niascenus, who died about a.d. 756, so that 
Abucara must have been living about the 
year 770. Respecting the circumstances of 
his life nothing is known. 

Abucara wrote a great number of treatises, 
forty-three of which are printed, and many 
others are yet scattered about in MS. in 
various libraries of Europe. Most of these 
treatises are written in Greek, but some are 
in Arabic ; they are directed against the 
Jews, Mohammedans, and heretics. Forty- 
two of them M"cre first collected by Gretser, 
and printed at Ingolstadt, 1606, 4to. A new 
treatise not contained in this collection, “De 
Unione et Incarnatione,” was discovered by 
Andrew Arnold in a Bodleian MS. at Oxford, 
and published at Paris in 1685, 8vo. All the 
printed works of Abucara are also contained 
in- the supplement to the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
Paris, 1624, and in the subsequent editions. 
A complete list of them is given by Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grac.-x.. S65, &.C. 

. This Theodorus Abucara has often been 
confounded with one Theodorus, who was at 
first bishop of Caria and afterwards of Laodicea, 
add who lived about a century later. He is 
chiefiy known for insincerity g^d inconstancy 
in his religious opinions ; for during the troubles 
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which about the middle of the ninth centCiiry 
agitated the church of Constantinople, he at 
first followed the party of Photius, and 
when he thought this course no longer safe, 
he publicly renounced them in 869 at the 
eighth synSd of Constantinople, and embraced 
the doctrines of Ignatius. (Nicetas Paphlag. 
in Vita S.Ignatii; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. 
X. 365.) L. S. 

ABUDACNUS, JOSEPH, a native of 
Cairo, who taught Arabic at Oxford and 
Louvain about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. He is mentioned by An- 
thony a Wood in the “ Fasti Oxonienses ” for 
1603, under the name of Barbatus, an ap- 
pellation which corresponds to that of Abu- 
daenus, or more properly Abu-dh-dhakn, 
literally “ Father of the Beard,” in Arabic. 
In Ilearne’s “ Rcliquise Bodleianaj ” a letter 
of recommendation is printed, which he 
brought to Dr. James, from Sir Thomas 
Bodley, in which it is said, “ The bearer 
hereof, Josippus Barbatus, was bom at Mem- 
phis in Egypt ” (meaning Cairo), “ and 
comes recommended from the lord of Can- 
terbury ” ( Whitgift) “ to Mr. Vice-chancellor, 
to the end he might read the Arabian tongue 
in Oxon, which is natural to him : as withal, 
he speaketh French and Italian very readily, 
also Latin well enough to explicate his mind ;• 
being, likewise, as I guess, of a kind and 
honest disposition.” In 1615 he published 
a work called “ Speculum Hebraicum,” at 
Louvain ; and in the royal library at Vienna 
there are two manuscript copies of a ** Com- 
pendium Grammaticse Arabicae,” in which he 
styles himself Professor of the Oriental Lan- 
guages at the university of that place. He 
became a member of the Society of Jesuits, 
and Wolf conjectures that a “ Sylva Radicum 
Hebraearum,” which is annexed to Robert Bel- 
larmine’s “ Grammatica Ilebraica ” published 
at Paris in 1 622, with the initials “ J. B. M. e 
S. J.” is to be attributed to “ Josephus Bar- 
batus Memphiticus e Societate Jesu.” The 
date of his death is unknown. In addition 
to the works already mentioned, he wa^ the 
author of“Historia Jacobitarum seu ‘Cop.- 
torura in iEgypto, Lybia, &e.,” in which a 
curious account is given of the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies and religious opinions of the 
Copts. The work was first published at 
Oxford in 1675, in a small quarto of thirty 
pages, by Marshall, who in his preface styles 
the author a man of small learning, but 
blameless manners : “ vir quidem parum li- 
teratus sed inculpatis moribus.” It was re- 
printed at Lilbeck, in 1733, by J. H. Seelen, 
and at Leyden, in 1740, by Havercamp, with 
notes by J. Nicolai. An English translation 
was published in 1692, “ by a person of 
quality,” who, in a second edition, gave his 
name as Sir E. Sadleir, and who owns in the 
preface that his interest in the work was 
excited by “ finding the name of Jacobite upon 
it, an appellation we now give to the fol- 
r 4 





kraM ^ uduppy prince fled to flie 
UTencIi king tor euccour* The same cir- 
cnm^oe, perhape, led to its being re- 
pniit^ in tn^ foUowmg y6ar. . It "was inada 
W of by Mosbeim. (Blis8*8 edition of 
^Yood*8iltft6lue Oofonienses, ii. ; Fastis L 301.; 
Adelnng, ForUetzung zu Jdcher's Gekhrten- 
I^ico,i, 84. ; Wolfius, Bibliotheca Hehrcea^ 
ii. 550, ; Editions of Historia Jacobitarum, 
S-c.) T.W. 

ABUNDANCE, JEAN D’. A French 
poet and satirist of the sixteenth centvury, 
described by Du Verdier as a bazochian and 
notary of the Pont Saint Esprit. Baillet and 
Placoutt treat D* Abundance as a real name, 
^hile Du Verdier asserts that it is fictitious, 
as was undoubtedly that of “ Maistre Tyburce 
demeurant de la vUle de Papetourte,” under 
which he published many of his compositions, 
llis death took place between the years 1 540 
and 1550. His principal pieces, in addition 
to various ballads, episdes, rondeaus, triolets, 
and huitains, and other minor poems, are, 
“ Lcs grands et merveilleux Faits de Nemo ; ” 
** Les quinze grands ct merveilleux Signes 
nouvellement descendus duCicl au Pays d’An- 
gleterre ; ” “ La I-iCttre d’Escomiflerie ; ” ** I-.a 
Chanson de la grande Gorre,*’ and “ La Guerre 
et Debat entre la Langue, les Membres, et 
le Ventre.” He also wrote several moralities and 


mysteries ; among others, “ Convert d’Huma- 
nitc ; ” “ Le Monde qui toume le Dosachacim 
“ Le Mystore des Trois Rois,” and “ Mystore et 
Figure de la Passion de N. S. J. C., nommee 
Quod secundum legem debet mori.” This 
last piece is stated in the “ Biographic Uni- 
versclle ” (art. “ Abundance ”) to be so rare, 
that the copy in the royal library at Paris 
is considered to be unique. (A rtiore com- 
plete list of his works is given by Du- 
Verdier, Bibliot/ieque Fran^oise, par Bigoley 
de Juoigny, tom. iv. p. 324. ; and respecting 
this author generally, the reader may consult 
Jlcndreich, Pandectee Brandenburgic<e, p. 27. ; 
Placcius, JTieatrum Anonymorum et Paeudony- 
morum, 1708, p. 599.; Baillet, Auteurs Di- 
guis^Zf p. 608.) J. W. J. 

ABU'RNUS or ABU'RNIUS VALENS. 


[Valens.] 

ABYDE'NUS CAeuSijvos)f a Greek liis- 
torian who wrote a history of Assyria 
(Acrtrupicucd), of which several fragments 
have been preserved by Eusebius, Oyrillus, 
and Syncellus. In one of tliese fragments 
Abydenus states, that he made use of the 
history of Berosus ; but who Abydenus was 
is unknown. His work seems to have 
been of great value, especially for chro- 
nology ; and one of his fragments, which has 
been lately recovered in the Armenian trans- 
lation of the Chronicop of Eusebius, has 
thrown a new light upon an obscure and 
much disputed point in the history of As- 
syria. The fragments which were known 
at the time, have been collected and ex- 
plained by Scaligcr in his work “ De Emen- 
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datione Temporom.” A new collection of 
the fragment has been made by J. D. (f, 
Richter in his work entitled *♦ Berosi ChaL 
dffii Historise qum supersunt,” &c. l^ipzio, 
1825, p. 85, &c. 

Some writers have suppposed that Palsw 
phatus of Abydos and the historian Abydenus 
were the same person ; but Palsephatus lived 
some time before Berosus, whose work, as 
already stated, was the authority of Aby- 
denus [PAL.EPHATI78] ; and it would be 
very strange that all the writers who men- 
tion Abydenus, should always call him merely 
by a name derived from that of his supp<wed 
native place ( Abydus), without ever mention- 
ing his real name. Suidas, in enumerating 
the works of Palmphatus, does not mention 
any history of Assyria. (Fabricius, Bibliotb. 
Grac. i. 197. ; Vossius, De Hist. Grac. 375. 
ed. Westermann.) L. Sw 

ACA'CIUS CAicdfctos)f bishop of Cmsarea 
in Palestine. He was a disciple of Eusebius, 
whom he succeeded (a. n. 339) in the see of 
Caesarea. He died about a. d. 366. At one 
time he was the champion of the Semi- Arians, 
and at another of the Anomoioi. In 359 he 
signed the decrees of the council of Se- 
leucia, and in 363 those of the council of 
Antiochia. During the period of his Arian- 
ism he carried on a vehement contest with 
Cyrillus, bishop of Jerusalem, concerning the 
supremacy of the two secs, and supported by 
the Arians he effected the deposition of Cy- 
rilius. His contemporaries praise him for 
the great care which he ^towed upon the 
celebrated library of ' CSsarea. Acacius 
wrote a life* of his predecessor Eusebius and 
several theological and controversial works, 
all of which are now lost, with the exception 
of some fragments preserved in works in 
which they are quoted ; and as all of these 
works have not yet been published, several 
fragments of Acacius have never yet appeared 
in print. (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec. vii. 
3.36. n. e. ; ix. 254. 256.) L. 8. 

AC A'CIUS, a philosopher and rhetorician, 
who lived at Ctesarea in the time of Acacius, 
bishop of Caesarea, and the emperor Julian. 
He was a friend of Libanius. (Suidas, in 
*AKdKio5 and AiSdvtos ; Eunapius, 135, &c.) 

* L.S. 

AC A'CIUS, bishop of Beroe, must have 
been bom about a. d. 320, for he died 
about 431, at the age of 110 years. He 
was an adversary, of Chrysostomus, and 
joined the party of Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria. This, and the circumstance that he 
supported Porphyrius, drew upon him the 
excommunication of the pope, under which 
he laboured for ten years. Al^last, how- 
ever, be became reconciled to the ortho- 
dox bishops. There are extant two of 
his epistles to Alexander of HierapoUs, a 
Confessio Fidei, and an epistle to Cjjrillus of 
Alexandria. .These works are printed in 
**yari8c Epistojss ad Concilium Ephestum 
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ispectantes/* ed. Christ Lupus, 1682 ; and in 
vol. V. of the works of Oyrillus. (Act ConcU. 
Ephes. iii. 382. ed. Labbeus.) It is not quite 
Ci^rtain whether this bishop Acacius'^ is not 
the same person as Acacius the presbyter of 
Beroe, of whom we possess a letter of the 
year 375, addressed to Epiphanius, and en- 
couraging him to write against the heretics. 
(Fabricius, Biblioth, Grac. vii. 336. n. c.) 

L.S. 

ACA'CIUS, bishop of Melitene in Ar- 
menia (about A. D. 430), an opponent of Nes- 
torius. There is extant a homily of his 
against the Nestorian heresy. (Fabricius, 
Biblioih, GrtPC. vii. 336. n. c. ; x. 187.) t.S. 

ACA'CIUS, bishop of Amida in Mesopo- 
tamia, lived at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury of our mra. His life was signalised by 
one great act of benevolence. In a war be- 
tween the Romans and Persians, about 7000 
Persians were made prisoners. Acacius 
ransomed them by giving up to the con- 
querors the consecrated vessels of his 
church, and sent the Persians to their king, 
who being anxious to see the benefactor of 
his subjects invited him to his court. It was 
at the time believed that the peace between 
Persia and Theodosius the Younger was 
chiefly brought about by the influence of 
Acacius. {Acta Sanctor.^ April., i. 826. ; 
Oibbon, History of the Decl. chap, xxxii.) 

L.S. 

ACA'CIUS, patriarch of Constantinople, 
to which dignity he was raised a. d. 471. 
He was a crafty pid ambitious man, whose 
object was to raise the church of Constanti- 
nople above all the churches of the East. 
At first, however, he was afraid of coming to 
open hostility with the pope Simplicius, of 
whose support he availed himself in opposing 
the emperor Basiliscus, who patronised the 
Eutychian heresy. When Basiliscus being 
dethroned by Zeno took refuge in a church, 
Acacius dragged him forth, and delivered 
him into the hands of the new emperor. 
His opposition to the heretics appears to 
have been merely a piece of policy to keep 
on good terms with the pope, for after some 
time he threw off the mask, declared openly 
against the pope, and induced the emperor 
Zeno to publish a fof(||tala, called Henoticon 
(hvoTiKhti), which was greatly in favour of the 
heretics. His zeal in proclaiming this de- 
61*60 in the various provinces of the ^pire 
drew upon him excommunication from 
Rome, and he was summoned by Pope Felix 
III. to come to Rome and answer for his 
conduct. Instead of obeying, Acacius pro- 
nounced an anathema against the pope, ar- 
rested his apbassadors, deposed the orthodox 
bishops, and appointed schismatics in their 
stead. Notwithstanding these disputes, Aca- 
cius appears to have retained his dignity as 
patriarcR until his death in 489. 'Powards 
the close of his life he save^ by his intre- 
pidity the Empress Ariadne, whom her hus- 
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band Zeno intended to put to death. Acacius 
was bold enough to re]^resent to the emperor 
the monstrosity of this crime, and he suc- 
ceeded in turning him from his purpose. 
There are two letters extant of Acacius, one 
in Greek and the other in Latin, addressed 
to pope Simplicius. (Cave, ad a. c. 471.; 
Photius, Myrwbibl. cod. 42.) . L. S. 

ACAMAPICHTLI, first king of Tenoch- 
titlaii, or Mexico. He was chosen king, ac- 
cording to the Mexican annalists, in the year 
corresponding to 1362 of our rnra. His au- 
thority only extended over the Aztecs inha^ 
biting the island on which the city of Tenoch- 
titlan was built. That tribe emigrated from 
Aztlan in 1160, and reached in 1216 the 
valley of Mexico, which it found inhabited by 
tribes, many of whom spoke a kindred lan- 
guage, and had emigrated at an earlier period 
from the same country. The Aztecs do not 
seem to have been very hospitably received, 
for after having been driven from one settle- 
ment to another, they took refuge, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, in some small 
islands situ.ited at the southern extremity of 
the lake of Tezcuco. Forced by the chiefs of 
Tczcuco to abandon this settlement, they suc- 
cessively attempted to fix themselves in dif- 
ferent parts of the valley, but in 1325 again 
betook themselves to the water, and founded 
Tenochtitlan, on an island not far distant ftom 
the westeni shore of the lake. Civil dissen- 
sions caused a considerable body to leave the 
city only eighteen years after its foundation, 
and build another, to which they gave the 
name of Tlatelolco, on some islands situated to 
the north-west of Tenochtitlan. A desire to 
diminish the tendency to the feuds which oc- 
casioned this emigration, by substituting the 
government of one ruler for that of a numerous 
aristocracy, seems to have been the motive 
for the elevation of Acamapichtli. The king or 
chief of Acapazalco suspected that the in- 
habitants of Tenochtitlan might also have in 
view, by subjecting themselves to one leader, 
to increase their military discipline, and thus 
enable themselves to throw off the authority 
he had for some time exercised over them. 
'The refugees of Tlatelolco seem to have la- 
boured to confirm this prince’s ill-will towards 
their parent city; and seeing him exasperated 
by the presumption of the inhabitants of Te- 
nochtitlan in asking him to bestow one of his 
female relations on their new king, the settlers 
of Tlatelolco adroitly flattered him by request- 
ing that he would allow one of his sons to be 
their king. The connections of Acamapichtli 
were calculated to strengthen him for the eman- 
cipation of his people. His father, an Aztec 
noble, was connected with the chief of Zum- 
pango, and his mother wtis sprung from the 
family which governed in Colhuacan.* He 
married Ilancueitl, daughter of the chief of 
Coatlichan. Notwithstanding these connec- 
tions he was unable to shake off the yoke of 
the chief of Acapazalco; and a shoi*! time 
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before bis death he expressed to the assembled 
ehi|^ of Tei^btitlan the bitterness of soul 
w^ch he felt in dying before he had accom- 
idished their deliverance. Under him, how- 
ever, the military reputation of the Aztecs 
eontiniied to increase ; and they distinguished 
themselves in the sieges of Mizquic, Cuitla- 
hnac, i^auhtahuac, and Xochimilco, in which, 
aeco^ng to a highly probable coryecture of 
Clavigero, they acted as auxiliary troops 
under the king of Acapazalco. The internal 
tranquillity of the city was established under 
Acamapichtli; the population increased, some 
edifices of stone were erected, and canals con- 
structed. The account given by the Mexican 
annalists of the oppressions of the king of 
Acapazalco seems to indicate that the inha- 
bitants of Tenochtitlan had at that time ad- 
vanced in ingenuity beyond the more powerful 
tribe to which they were subject. The story 

is, that after the Mexicans had elected a sole 
chief, they were obliged to pay double the 
annual tribute of fish and wild-fowl that had 
been previously exacted; and in addition one 
year to plant the gardens and avenues of the 
capital of Acapazalco, and another to bring 
to the king one of their floating gardens con- 
taining specimens of every plant that grew in 
Anahuac. This latter injunction having been 
obeyed, they were next year ordered to bring 
a similar island with water-fowl habiting in 

it, and the incubation so far advanced that the 
young birds should chip the shell just as they 
were presented to the king. Success in the 
attempt to comply with this request, of course, 
only exposed the Aztecs to more unreasonable 
demands ; they were ordered next year to 
bring a live stag in the garden. This was 
regarded as the most severe exaction of all, 
for the animal could only be obtained from the 
main land, and must, therefore, be sought at 
the hazard of embroiling themselves with 
the tribes who claimed the various hunting- 
grounds. These traditions, evidently indige- 
nous in the lake of Tezcuco, and showing a 
nascent civilisation in which features of Egypt 
and Venice are strangely blended, may serve 
as traits of national character to cast a re- 
flected light on the imperfectly defined out- 
line of the character of the first king of Te- 
nochtitlan, by whom the foundations of the 
future power of the monarchy were silently 
laid. The first wife of Acamapichtli having 
brought him no children, he took a second 
during her lifetime, by whom he had two 
sons, Huitzilihuitl and Chinialpoca, both of 
whom ascended the throne after him in suc- 
cession. Ilancueitl %was so little displeased 
with this step, that she devoted her attention 
to the education of Huitzilihuitl. Acamapichtli 
had other wives, who were not, however, re- 
garded os equal in rank to the two first. Ily 
one of these, a slave, he had Itzcaotl, who was 
also in his turn king of Tenochtitlan. Aca- 
mapichtli died in 1389, leaving it to the nobles 
to elect his successor. (Clavigero, Stona 
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Antica del Messico; Humboldt, ifonumens dee 
Peuples Indigmes de VAmerique} and Es$ai 
Politique sur la Nouvdk Espagne.) W. W. 
ACARETE. [AcuSa.] 

ACARIE. [Avrillot.] 

ACARI'SIO, ALBERTO, born at Cento, 
near Ferrara, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, published a grammar of the Italian 
language, “ La Grammatica Volgare di M. 
Alberto degli Acarisi da Cento,” Bologna, 
1536, which was reprinted at Venice several 
times. In 1543 he published a vocabulary of 
the same language, which was one of the 
earliest, and which superseded that of the 
Neapolitan, Fahrizio Imna, printed at Na- 
ples, in 1 536. Acarisio printed his vocabulary 
at Cento ; “ Vocabolario Grammatica e Orto- 
grafia della Lingua Volgare di Alberto Aca- 
risio. In Cento presso I’Autore, 4to. 1543.” 
The dictionary of Acarisio was superseded by 
that of Francesco Alunno, of Ferrara, who 
published his “ Ricchezze della Lingua Vol- 
gare,” and again, his “ Fabbrica del Mondo,” 
in 1546, both of which have been reprinted 
several times. (Fontanini ; Zeno ; Tiraboschi.) 

A. V. 

ACARQ (D’), a French grammarian and 
critic. He was born about 1720 at Andruick, 
in Artois. Early in life he set up a boarding 
school at Paris, under the patronage of 
Freron, which he repaid by editing gratui- 
tously the grammatical department of the 
“ Annee Litteraire.” In 1759 he was ap- 
pointed to the new office of professor of the 
French language at the military school, 
which was suppressed after an existence of 
c4ght months only. Thb remainder of his 
life was passed in fruitless endeavours to re- 
establish his school, and in writing works 
which could scarcely ever find a publisher. 
He died at St. Omer about 1795, having a 
short time before received relief under the 
vote of the convention to indigent men of 
letters. 

His chief works were — l.“Grammaire 
Franyaise Philosophique,” Geneva, 1760, an 
elaborate production, but deficient in order 
and clearness. A part only appeared, and it 
was never completed. 2. “ La Balance Phi- 
losophique,” Amst. 1763, consisting of cri- 
ticisms on the most <|||inent French writers, 
the arrogance of which exposed the author 
to the ridicule of La Harpe and Le Brun. 
3. “Plan d’Education Publique,” which is 
mentioned with praise by ISabatier. 4. “ Le 
Portefeuille Hebdomadaire,” a periodical 
which lasted only a short .time. (^Biographic 
Universelle (Suppl.), Ixvi. 52. ; Querard, La 
France LiMraire^ i. 5.) J.jeW. 

ACCA, •bishop of Hexham, # celebrated 
name in the history of the ^rly Saxon 
church, though^ like his friend and contem- 
porary Bede, Acca was. never placed in the 
high rank of the Sanctl of the chq^rch. He 
was by birtfi an .Anglo-Saxon, brought up 
under Bosa, the fourth name in the cata- 
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iogue of archbishop of York, and very inti- 
mate with Saint Wilfrid. He was appointed 
to superintend the affairs of the church in the 
northern part of the province of York, when 
the s^t of the bishop was at Hexham. In the 
monAery of Hexham he added greatly 
to the buildings, and laid the foundation of 
a library, in which were many^ Latin and 
also Greek authors. He had visited Rome, 
where it is probable he became possessed of 
them. Bede speaks of his various literature, 
of his skill in church music, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. The 
biographical writers of the sixteenth century 
say that he left in writing accounts of those 
saints of whom there were any relics pre- 
served in his church. They attribute to 
him also various hymns, and a treatise “ De 
Ecclesiasticis sui Chori Officiis,” with certain 
epistles. He died a. d. 740. The best ori- 
ginal account of him is to be found in Bede’s 
Hist, Eccles, book v. chap. 20. See also Bale, 
Pits, and Godwin. J. H. 

A'CCAM A, BERNARD, a Dutch painter, 
born in Friesland. lie painted history and 
portraits ; many of his pictures of the latter 
class were engraved by Houbraken, Fritsch, 
and others: he died in 17.06. Mathias Ac- 
cama, his younger brother, was also a portrait 
and historical painter, and had considerable 
employment : he died in 1783. (Van Gool, 
De Nievwe Schoivburg der Nederlanische 
Kunslchilders ; Nagler, Neues AUgemeines 
Kiinstler- Lexicon.') R. N. W. 

ACCARIAS DE SERIONNE. [Seri- 

ONNE.] 

ACCARTGl, FRANCESCO, (Latinised 
Accarisius,) of a Sienese family, was bom 
at Ancona, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. His father sent him early 
in life to the university of Siena, where he 
studied law under Girolamo Benvoglienti and 
CJelso Bargagli. He ingratiated himself so 
much with the latter, that he delivered a lau- 
datory oration, published in his works, on 
his pupil, on the occasion of his taking the 
degree of doctor, in 1580; and bequeathed to 
him at his death the charge of publishing his 
“ Orations ” and his treatise on fraud (“ De 
Dolo”). In 1583, Aecarigi was appointed to 
lecture on the Institutions in the university 
of Siena; and in 1589, to lecture on the 
Pandects. About this time the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany had resolved, probably with 
a view of encouihging the resort of fo- 
reign students, to establish a professorsliip in 
the university of Siena, for the purpose of 
teaching the civil "law in the manner of 
Cujgp, and with a view to its practical appli- 
cation in tlm Transalpine courts of justice. 
Aecarigi wa*8elected to fill this new chair. 
On the death of Bargaglj, in ^1593, Aecarigi 
was elected his successor, and was the first 
citizen of Siena who filled the principal chair 
of^civil law in that university, ffn 1613 he 
was induced, by the title of counsellor to the 
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Duke of Parma, an annual salary of 1300 
ducats, and 200 ducats in the name of tra- 
velling expenses, to accept the first professor- 
ship of law in the university of Parma. In 
1618 the Grand Duke of Tuscany, unwilling 
that so distin^shed a native of his dominions 
should remain in the service of another 
prince, induced him to return to the ser- 
vice of his native state by the offer of the 
senior professorship of law in the university 
of Pisa, with an annual salary of 1000 Flo- 
rentine piastres, which he accepted. He 
continued to hold these appointments till 
his death, in 1622. The only work by Ac- 
carigi known to have been published, is en- 
titled “ Allegationes,” and was published at 
Florence in 1620. The rivalry of contem- 
porary princes to obtain his services, the 
selection of him by Bargagli to edit his post- 
humous works, and his election as the per- 
son best qualified to teach a branch of juris- 
prudence never before attempted in Italy, arc 
evidences of the high esteem entertained 
for his talents during his life. His writings 
scarcely answer the expectations which these 
considerations are calculated to raise. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Seri itori d' If alia f Brescia, 1763.) 

W. W. 

ACC ARI'G I, J ACOPO, a native of Bo- 
logna, descended from a respectable though not 
noble family. Nothing is known of his early 
life. He was appointed by Ferdinand, duke 
of Mantua, to fill the chair of rhetoric in the 
university founded at Mantua by that prince in 
1627, and continued to hold it for four years. 
The time at which he took up his abode in 
Rome is uncertain ; but ns he is mentioned 
by Allacci, in his account of distinguished 
men wlio resided at Rome from 1630 to 1632, 
it must have been at the latest before the 
close of the latter year. He officiated for 
.same time as Latin secretary to Cardinal 
Guido Bentivoglio. In 1636 he was ap- 
pointed to lecture upon Aristotle’s work on the 
Heavens. His pertinacious solicitation for a 
bishopric induced Urban VI 11. to nominate 
him to the see of Veste, and the appointment 
being confirmed by Innocent X., he was in- 
stalled on the 17th of October, 1644. Ac- 
carigi soon found occasion to repent of the 
step which his ambition had led him to take, 
for the see is one of the poorest in the Romish 
church. He petitioned with as much vehe- 
mence for leave to resign, as he had formerly 
begged to he promoted ; but the pope was 
deaf to his prayers, and he continued to reside 
in poverty within his diocese till death re- 
lieved him, on the 19th of October, 1654. ' His 
publications were numerous, but none of them 
can be considered as rising above the charac- 
ter of occasiopal pamphlets : they consist 
chiefly of funeral orations, complimentary 
addresses, and occasional sermons. He ap- 
pears to have been, a popular preacher ; 
just of sufficient importance to induce the 
pope to flatter him with an appointment 
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of nominal dignity, -which no person of 
real conseqnence would accept The fol^ 
lowing list may serve as a specimen of his 
numerous publications *. — “ Oratio de Renoya- 
tione Pacts et Studiorum habita Bononite, 
1626.” Bononise, 1626, 4to. (An oration 
delivered on the re-opening of the classes at 
Bologna, after they had been suspended by 
war.) “ Terrse Quies, Solisque Motus demon- 
stratur primum Theologicis, turn pluribus 
Philosophicis Rationibus. Disputatio Jacobi 
Accarisii, &c. habita ab eodem 13. kal. De- 
cembris, 1636, qua die aggressus est Romse 
in almo Sapientio! Gymnasio publice explicare 
libros Aristotelis de CcbIo.” Romse, 1637, 4to. 
(An inaugural thesis, in which he maintains 
that the earth is at rest, and the sun moves, 
maintained by him on being appointed to 
lecture on Aristotle’s book on the Heavens.) 
“ Esortazione detta nella Oathedrale di Veste 
al suo Popolo e Clero al occasione di prendere 
el possesso del suo Vescovado,” In Napoli, 
1645. 4to. “ De eligendo Pontifice ad 
Eminentissimos ac Reverendissimos S. R. E. 
Cardin ales Vaticana Comitia ingressuros V 
Tdus Augusti, 1644.” “ Oratio habita Romse 

in Basilica Principis Apostolorum a Jacobo 
Accarisio S. R. E. Inquisitionis Theologim ac 
designate Episcopo Vestano.” Romm, 1644, 
4to. (A sermon preached before the conclave 
of cardinals previous to the election of Inno- 
cent X.) “ Jacobi Accarisii Prmlectiones et 
Orationes.” Bononim, 1641, 12mo. (A col- 
lection of his philosophical lectures and occa- 
sional orations.) He left at his death a 
number of MSS., amon^ which was a La- 
tin translation of Bentivoglio’s “ Wars in 
Flanders.” (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori (T Italia ; 
Ughelii, Italia Sacra, vii. 870.) W. W. 

ACCIAJUO'LI FILIPPO, a dramatic 
poet and composer, born at Rome, in 1673. 
His early disposition was for travel, and he 
visited not only the principal European 
nations, but every quarter of the globe. On 
his return to Italy he addressed himself to 
the cultivation of the lyric drama, first 
writing operas, and then composing the 
music for them. He also effected many 
improvements in the machinery and internal 
arrangement of theatres. He died at Rome, 
February 3. 1700. (Miro Rofeatico, Notizie 
htoriche degli Arcadi illustri.) E. T. 

ACCIAJUO'LI, NICCOL'O, a distin- 
gui.shed statesman, was born at Florence 
about 1310, of one of the leading families of 
that city. The family was one of those called 
popular, in contradistinction to the grand! or 
nobles ; and its name was derived from the 
trade in hardware or steel (acciajo in Italian), 
which had been originally carried on by 
their ancestors. The Acciajuoli are mentioned 
by the chronicler Dino Compagni as belong- 
ing in his time to the Guelph or Neri party, 
and,, as such, having contributed to the 
banishment of the Bianchi party, in 1302. 
The father of Niccolo was the head of a 
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mercantile house of considerable 
ance. , ' 

Acciajuoli was sent to Naples by his 
who carried on an extensive trade with that 
capital. About the year 1346 the firm^ Ac- 
ciiynoli failed, and one of the partneMlr Sit- 
vestro Baroncelli by name, was arrested, at the 
suit of the inquisitor of Florence, for a debt 
owing by the firm to the cardinal of Sabina. 
This occasioned a warm dispute about juris- 
diction between the lay and ecclesiastical 
powers, in the course of which the executive 
of Florence liberated Baroncelli, and severely 
punished the officers who had arrested him. 
The inquisitor excommunicated the magis- 
trates, and the affair being referred to the 
pope at Avignon, it was ordered, that in fu- 
ture the inquisitor should only interfere in 
matters of religion, and that heretics should 
be visited by personal, and not pecuniary 
penalties, and that no “exequatur” should be 
issued in any case except by the lay autho- 
rities. (Villani, xii. ; Pignotti, iv. 1.) 

Niccolo Acciajuoli was now pursuing his 
fortune at Naples, not in mercantile business, 
but at court. He was quick and shrewd, 
eloquent, possessed of self-command, and fa- 
voured by nature in his personal appearance. 
He obtained the favour of the princess of 
Taranto, widow of Philip, king Robert’s bro- 
ther, and prince of Achaia. The princess en- 
trusted Acciajuoli with the direction of her 
affairs, and the education of her three sons, 
and especially of prince Louis. After the 
death of king Robert, in 1343, his grand- 
daughter Joanna succeeded him on the throne, 
and two years after, in 1345, her husband 
Andreas of Hungary was murdered at 
Aversa. The mystery of this tragical event 
has never been fully unravelled j but shortly 
after the occurrence Joanna married her cou- 
sin Louis of Taranto, and it was Acciiguoli 
who hastened the marriage, by overcoming 
in a peremptory manner the scruples of the 
prince, who wished to wait for the pope's 
dispensation. The scene is briefly but forci- 
bly described by Matteo Palmieri, the bio- 
grapher of Acciajuoli. 

Acciajuoli now became the chief adviser of 
the queen and her husband, whom he accom- 
panied in their flight to Provence, of which 
Joanna was countess, in order to save tbena- 
sclves from the vengeance of Louis, king of 
Hungary, brother of Andreas, who invaded 
Naples at the head of an army. During the 
voyage, Acciajuoli and prince Louis landed in 
Tuscany, and the former induced his relative 
bishop Acciajuoli to accompany them to the 
papal court of Avignon, where they wi^ly 
pleaded the cause of Joanna Clement 

yi., who appeared convinced ^at she was 
innocent of her husband’s murder. At the 
same time Joanna sold the town of Avignon 
to the pope for 30,000 golden florins. Ae- 
cifguoli having thus secured the favour of ^ 
papal court, and having obtained some money, 
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p9x^y on bia <yWA aecnrity, secretly reta^ed 
to Naples to encourage the partisans of queen 
«loanna; and soon aiter the queen and her 
Imhand, having freighted ten Genoese galleys 
whh troops, returned to Naples, where they 
were** received with acclamations. A de- 
sultory warfare followed between the queen’s 
troops and those of the king of Hungary, 
who had himself left Naples for his own 
country, which was ended by the mediation 
of the pope, and Joanna and her husband 
were at last solemnly crowned by the papal 
legate at Naples, in 1352. 

In consideration of his services, Acciajuol 
was made grand seneschal, or master of the 
royal household, an office which secured to 
him the greatest influence with his royal 
master and mistress. He next availed him- 
self of the civil dissensions in Sicily to reco- 
ver the dominion of that island. He went 
thither with troops, and succeeded in taking 
Palermo, Messina, and other towns, and 
the greater part of the island, of which he 
was appointed captain-general. But fresh 
disturbances breaking out in the kingdom of 
Naples prevented reinforcements being sent 
to him, and after a few years the Neapolitans 
lost all their conquests in Sicily, with the ex- 
ception of Messina. 

Acciajuoli having returned to Naples, was 
employed at the request of Pope Innocent VI. 
to negotiate a peace between him and Bar- 
nabo Visconti, lord of Milan ; but not suc- 
ceeding in this mission, he joined the army 
of the papal legate, and contributed to the 
taking of Bologna, Faenza, and the rest of 
the Romania. It was during his mission to 
Barnabo, in 1360, that Acciajuoli paid several 
visits to Petrarch, who was then residing near 
Milan, and who appears to have been greatly 
flattered by the condescension of the powerful 
statesman, which he relates in emphatic terms 
in a letter to Zanobi da Strada, published by 
De Sade, in his “ Memoirs of Petrarch.” Ac- 
ci^juoli examined every volume in Petrarch’s 
library, and conversed with him at great 
length, paying him a sort of ostentatious 
respect. Acciajuoli professed to be a patron 
of learning and of learned men, several of 
whom he invited to Naples ; among others, 
Zanobi da Strada, a Florentine scholar, whom 
he made one of the royal secretaries. ^ He 
treated him with great kindness, and obtained 
for him the honour of being crowned publicly 
as poet laureate by the emperor Charles IV. 
at Pisa, in 1355. After Zanobi’s death, 
Acciajuoli expressed his grief in a letter, 
which is printed by the Abbe Mehus in his 
life/ of Ambrosius Camaldulensis, or Tra- 
versari. 6q|Bcaccio, who also repaired to 
Naples at Acciajuoli’s request, in 1362-3, 
was not quite so fortunate : whatever may 
have been the cause, it appears, by a letter 
which he wrote to his fHend Francesco Nelli, 
inior of St. Apostoli, that he could not re- 
main long with Accuguoli^ and that he was 
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disgusted with the seneschal’s pomposity and 
superciliousness. 

Accisjttoli in his prosperity did not forget 
his native country, although the Florentines, 
for fear of his influence, bad excluded him, 
according to the historian Aminirato, by a 
decree, from all offices of state in the service 
of the republic ; and yet, when they were at 
war with Pisa in 1363, he sent them two 
galleys fltted out at his own expense. He 
was also the founder of the splendid Certosa, 
or Carthusian monastery and church near 
Florence, w’hich he built after the design of 
the architect Orgagna, and adorned with 
paintings. He also raised close to it a large 
structure, which he intended as a college for 
fifty boarders, but his death left this part of 
his plan unexecuted. He also formed a 
library in the same place, consisting* of valu- 
able MSS. which he had collected, but which 
have been since dispersed. 

In 1362 king Louis of Naples died, and 
Joanna, by the advice of Acciajuoli, married 
James of Aragon, prince of Minorca, in the 
following year. In 1366 Acciajuoli died, and 
Joanna lost her best adviser. The senescbal^s 
remains being transferred to Florence, were 
interred in the Carthusian church, where 
Orgagna raised a splendid monument to his 
memory, which still remains. In the same 
vault are the tombs of his father, his sister, 
and his son Lorenzo, adorned M'ith bassi 
rilievi by Donatello. Acciajuoli was also 
the restorer of the Carthusian monastery of 
S. Martino near Naples. He died wealthy, 
being possessed of several fiefs and castles iii 
the kingdom of Naples as well as in Greece. 

A leading feature in the career of Accia- 
juoli was his constant fidelity to bis sovereigns 
Joanna and Louis of Taranto, through good 
and evil fortune. (Pignotti, Storia della Ton- 
cana, iv. ; Palmieri, already quoted ; Viftani, 
and other Florentine and Neapolitan his- 
torians.) 

The family of Acciajuoli at Florence in 
the following century were, for a time, op- 
posed to the Medici: and one of them, Agnolo 
Acciajuoli, having joined the conspiracy of 
Luca Pitti a^nst Piero de’ Medici, Cosmo’s 
son, was banished. His letter to Piero, and 
Piero’s reply, are contained in Roscoe’s “Life 
of Lorenzo,” vol. i. Appendix, xi. 

Several individuals of the name of Accia- 
juoli, descended from the Florentine stock, 
have become known by their learning, and by 
filling public places in Florence, Rome, and 
other parts of Italy . Donato A cciaj uoli w as 
a distinguished scholar of the fifteenth century, 
and wrote commentaries on the ethics and 
politics of Aristotle. He was a friend of 
Piero de’ Medici, and of his son Lorenzo, and 
was employed by the government of the 
Florentine republic in several important mis- 
sions ; and when he died, in 1478, he was 
buried at the public expense, and portions 
were given to his daughters from the public 
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treasury. Zbnobio Acciajuoli, a native of 
Florence, and a Dominican, was a Greek 
scholar, and translated into Latin several 
works of Eusebins, Theodoretus, and other 
Greek authors. He was for a time librarian 
of the Vatican, under Leo X. Ilis catalogue 
of some of the older MSS. of that library 
has been published by Montfaucon, “ Biblio- 
theca Bibliothecar.” i. 202. There is a 
Jacopo Acciajuoli, or Azaioli, native of 
Ferrara, but of Florentine origin, who is 
mentioned by Giraldi and Calcagnini as a 
scholar and a Latin poet of considerable 
merit in the sixteenth century. A cardinal 
Acciajuoli is recorded under the pontificate 
of Clement IX. A. V. 

ACCIO ZUCHO. [ZucHo.] 

A'CCIITS or A'TTUrs, LU'CIUS CAt- 
T/os), the greatest of the early Roman tragic 
poets. According to Hieronymus in the 
chronicle of Eusebius, he was born about 
n.c. iro. lie was the son of a freedman, and 
the contemporary and rival of Pacuvius. He 
must have lived to a very old age, for Cicero 
states, that in his youth he often conversed 
with him ; but the y ear of his death is un- 
known. Accius wrote two kinds of tragedies. 
Those of the first kind, which were the more 
numerous, appear to htive been free imitations 
of the best Greek tragedies, especially of those 
of iEschylus, which he adapted to the Roman 
stage. The alterations which he made in his 
models do not appear to have been very great, j 
for some of the extant fragments are almost | 
literal translations of passages in the Greek 
tragedians. In the second kind, however, 
he must have worked independently of any 
model, as the subjects were taken from Roman 
!)istory. The titles of three tragedies of this 
class are, Brutus, Decius, and Marcellus. 
We know the titles of fifty- six dramas of j 
Accius, some of which appear to have been 
comedies. Not one of his plays is preserved 
entire ; but the numerous fragments which 
we possess, justify the admiration with which 
the ancients speak of the sublimity of his 
thoughts, and of the force and dignity of his 
expression. Accius also wrote ** Annals of 
the History of Rome” in a metrical form. 
Three prose works are ascribed to him : 

** Libri Didascalicon,” “ Libri Pragmaticon,” 
and “ Parerga.” Of the two latter no frag- 
ments are extant. The Didascalica, which 
was a sort of history of Roman poetry, must 
have consisted of nine books at least. 

A great many passages in which Accius 
or his works are spoken of are collected in 
Orelli’s Onomast Tull. i. 4, &c.; Horace, Epist. 
ii. 1. 56. ; Velleius, i. 17. ; Quinctilian, x. 

1. 57. ; Gellius, xiii. 2. ; Macrobius, Sat. i. 7. 
The fragments are collected in Fragm. vet. 
Poet. Lat. a Rob. Stepbano et Henrico filio, 
Paris, 1564 *, Opera et Fragm. vet. Poet. Lat. 
ed. Maittairc, London, 1713, fol. ; and in 
Poetee Scenici Lat. ed. F. H. Bothe, v. I'he 
fragments of the Didascalica have been col- 
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lected by Madvig in Conmentdtio de X. AtHi ; 
Didascaticis, Havniso, 1831, 4to. L. S-; 

A'CCIUS, T., a Roman knight, a native' 
of Pisaurum (Pesaro) in Umbria. He en- 
joyed considerable reputation as an orator, 
and was especially skilled in the technical 
parts of eloquence. He was one of the pro- 
secutors of A. Cluentius upon a complicated 
charge of poisoning, subornation, and murder, 
B. c. 66. But his antagonist, Cicero, who 
defended Cluentius, treats Accius with for- 
bearance and respect. (Cicero, Brut. 78., Pro 
Clucnt. 23. 31. 57.) W. B. D. 

ACCOLTI, BENEDETTO DEGLI, of 
Arezzo, lived in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. All that seems known of him 
is that he wrote, in 1376, a work of Guibelinc 
tendency, which he dedicated to the Emperor 
Charles IV., with the title “De Exceptione 
Imperatoria in Italiam recte instituencla et 
fcliciter conficienda,” which is kept in MS. in 
the Imperial liibrary of Vienna, and of v/liich 
Lambccins, inliis “ Commentar. Biblioth. Cre- 
sareaj Vindobonensis,” (cli. viii.) gives a full 
account. It begins as follows : “ Incipit tracta- 
tus de habilitate temporis ad processum versus 
Italiam, turn propter electionem Imperatoris 
Romanorum, turn propter discordias Italorum ; 
ct primo deprecatio et bortatus ad movendiim 
pectus Cajsareum, sine retardationc deberi 
ingredi Italiam ad paciscendum dissidia et 
ad confutandum rebelles.” The purport of 
which is to entreat the emperor to come into 
Italy without delay, to put down the rebels 
against his authority, and quell both factions. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) A.V. 

ACCOLTI, BENEDETTO, son of Michele 
Accolti, was born in 1415, of a family which 
produced several distinguished men of learn- 
ing. He studied at Florence and Bologna, and 
was made doctor and professor of law at Flo- 
rence. In 1459, after the death of Poggio, he 
succeeded him as chancellor of the republic, 
in which office he continued till his death, in 
1466. lie wrote, in Latin, the history of the 
conquest of Palestine by the Crusaders under 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and dedicated it to Piero 
de’ Medici, son of Cosmo. Tasso made use of 
this work in composing his great poem. Ac- 
colti wrote also a Latin dialogue, “ De 
Prmstantia Virorum sui iEvi,” in which he 
undertook to show that the men of his age 
were by no means inferior to those of ancient 
or classical times. In this work he speaks at 
length of Cosmo de* Medici, and there is pre- 
fixed to it a life of the author ; it was printed 
at Parma, 1689, and at Augsburg in 1691, 
8vo. These two works have been erroneously 
attributed by some to his grandson and name- 
sake Cardinal Benedetto. The history of the 
Crusade was first printed at Venice in 1532, 
again at Basle in 1544, and again at Florence 
in 1623, with notes by Thomas Dempster, 
a Scotchman, who was professor in the uni- 
versity of Bologna. The last edition is by 
H. Hofsnider, Groningen, 1731, 8vo. It 
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hfAs translated into Greek by Irone Ducas, 
|:and printed at Paris in 1620; and in Italian 
iiby F. Baldelli, and published at Venice in 
^1549. Some orations of Benedetto Accolti 
j^are inserted in the collection, ** Orazioni in 
: Materia Civile e Criminale,” Venice, 1561. 
^iraboschi ; Mazzuchelli ; Gamba, Serie dei 
Te§ti di Lingua ; Pignotti, Storia della Tos- 
cana.) A. V. 

ACCOLTI, BENEDETTO, CARDINAL, 
grandson of Benedetto, born at Florence in 
1497, studied at Florence and Pisa, and after- 
wards went to Rome, where the Cardinal 
Pietro Accolti, his uncle, was in favour with 
Leo X. Benedetto was made bishop of Cadiz, 
was transferred to the see of Cremona by 
Adrian VI., and afterwards made arch- 
bishop of Ravenna. Clement VII. ap- 
pointed him one of his secretaries, together 
with Sadoleto, and made him a cardinal in 
1527. In 15.‘12 Cardinal Accolti was sent 
legate to jVncona; but Paul III., who succch dcd 
(Element VIL, caused him to be arrested in | 
1530, shut him up in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and had him secretly tried ; but the charges 
against him have never transpired, though it 
is supposed that peculation was one of them. ’ 
Giovio speaks of him in his letters as being i 
in danger of his life. He was, however, re- 
leased after paying a large sum, stated by 
Girolamo Negri at 40,000 crowns, and he 
went to his see of Ravenna, and afterwards to 
Ferrara and Venice. In 1342 Pope Paul 
gave him permission to return to Rome, of 
w'hich, however, Accolti did not avail himself. 
He died at Florence, in 1549, Cardinal Ac- 
colti was an elegant Latin poet, and as such 
he is praised by Vida, Sadoleto, Giraldi, and ^ 
other competent judges. He was also a | 
patron of learning ; Molza, Manuzio, Ro- ; 
bertello, and Giraldi were among those who 
were patronised by him. Paolo Manuzio ^ 
dedicated to him, in 1,540, the first volume , 
of his edition of Cicero’s “ Orations,” with an ' 
eloquent laudatory address. A few of his j 
verses, and some of his letters, are scattered 
in various collections. (Tiraboschi, vii. b. 3.) 

A. V. 

ACCOLTI, BERNARDO, son of Bene- 
detto I., was a celebrated poet and improvi- 
satore, and his talent for that art acquired 
him the name of “TUnico Aretino.” He 
lived for a time at the court of Urbino, with 
Bembo, Castiglione, and other learned men. 
He presumed to make love to the duchess, 
but was rebuked by her in a humorous man- 
ner, according to the account of Gandolfo 
Porrino, in his “ Rime.” He also lived at the 
court of Leo X. at Rome, where he enjoyed 
great favour. Whenever he recited his verses 
in public, the hall was crowded to suffocation, 
and guards were stationed at the door to pre- 
vent disorder. Paole Cortese, who heard him 
at Rome, speaks in high terms of his poetical 
talent. Accolti died about the beginning of 
1535. A collection of his verses has been 
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j j^rinted, together with a comedy entitle 
“ Virginia.” Some of his inedited poems are 
in the Nani Library at Venice. (Pignotti t 
Tiraboschi ; Maffei, Storia delta Letteratura 
Italuma,) A. V. 

ACCOLTI, FRANCESCO, (better known 
among jurists by the name of Aretinus, a 
local designation common to several members 
of his family,) the son of Michele Accolti, 
secretary to the republic of riorcnce, and 
younger brother of Benedetto the historiau, 
was bom not later than 1418. He was in- 
structed in general literature by Philelphus, 
and in law by Mincuccius. It is uncertain 
where, or at what time, he studied under these 
eminent masters ; but Philelphus resided in 
Florence during the time of Accolfi’s boy- 
hood, and Mincuccius, with the exception of a 
short period, during which he ti*ausacted the 
j business of several pj*inces and republics at 
i the council of Bale, resided either in Florence 
I or Siena from 1431 to 1438. In the last- 
mentioned year, Mincuccius was elected a 
professor of law^ in the university of Bologna. 
Accolti may have attended the lectures of 
Mincuccius either in Siena or Bologna, for 
in 1440 he was himself ajipointed professor 
of law in the latter university, an oiiicc which 
he held till 144.5. In 1448, he taught in Fer- 
rara. In 1450, the Marchese d’Este induced 
him to remain for five years longer by raising 
his salary ; but before tliat term had expired 
he was lecturing at Siena. In 1457, however, 
he returned to IVrrara. In 1461, ho entered 
the service of Francesco Sforza, duke of 
Milan, and remained in it till 1466. It was 
during this part of his life, on the occasion of 
his being sent on an embassy to Rome, that 
he addressed an oration to Paul II., which 
has been printed. In 14GC he was elected 
professor of law in Siena, an appointment 
which he retained till 1479. He paid a visit 
to Rome from Siena by command of Sixtus 
IV. It is alleged that he expressed a desire 
to be made a cardinal, but that Sixtus evaded 
the request by j)rofessing reluctance to injure 
the study of jurisprudence by withdrawing so 
eminent a teacher fr$|pi the professorial chair. 
It has been conjectured that this slight 
stimulated Accolti to apply the harsh epithets 
to Sixtus IV. which occur in the professional 
opinion which he gave in favour of liOrenzo de* 
Medici and the republic of Florence, in the 
dispute between them and the pope, in conse- 
quence of which the Florentines were excom- 
municated in 1478. It is, however, equally 
probable that Accolti’s known attachment to 
the house of Medici may have been the real bar 
to his advancement to the dignity of cardinaL 
His bold advocacy of the cause of the Medici 
exposed him to persecution ; the Duke of Ca- 
labria as papal general formally called upon the 
town of Siena to surrender him, but the magis- 
tracy refused to comply, and thereby in all 
likelihood saved the life of Accolti. At all 
events, it is probable that the gratitude of the 
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lb .rlM» wlifoh took place in 
1479; llii/oAeelie held fbr the rest of his 
liik Minnal salary was at first 1400 

fiovina ; in 1483 he was allowed, in conse*. 
^hii^oe of increasing ii^rmities, to lecture 
otify once a week, and hlf salary was reduced 
to 800 florins; in 1484 he was allowed to 
desist entirely from lecturing, and to retain 
his salary without flirther diminution. The 
precise <iate of his death is unknown ; he was 
living in November, 1485, and dead before 
March, 1486. Panciroli and Mazzuchelli 
relate several anecdotes of Francesco Accolti, 
which, if credible, might throw light upon 
his character ; but, unfortunately, they belong 
to that class which we find told sometimes of 
one person and sometimes of another. From 
the circumstance, however, of their having 
gained currency, they help to show the 
opinion entertained of him by his contem- 
poraries. He appears to have been regarded 
as a man of strict integrity and generous dis- 
position, but proud and hasty. An apocry- 
phal story of a practical joke, by winch he 
attempted to convince his pupils of the ad- 
vantage of having a good character, serves 
at least to prove the impression generally 
entertained of his integrity. Philelphus is a 
less suspicious voucher for his generosity of 
sentiment ; in a letter addressed to Crevellius 
he contrasts the frank and genial manner in 
which Accolti acknowledges his intellectual 
obligations to him with his correspondent’s 
shabby attempt to conceal or deny them. 
The impression entertained by his contem- 
poraries of the impetuosity of Accolti’s tem- 
per may be inferred from the currency of 
the rather apocryphal story, that finding 
his lecture room thinly attended one day, 
and learning that a number of his hearers 
were absent at some public spectacle, he 
threw down his book in a passion, exclaim- 
ing, that Aretine would not lecture to fellows 
so incapable of appreciating him, and could 
never again be induced to enter his lecture 
room. The frequency with which he trans- 
ferred his services from university to uni- 
versity exposed him to%e charge of fickle- 
ness. Philelphus wrote, in I4G8, urging him 
to marry, and being told in reply that he 
felt the infirmities of age stealing upon him, 
rejoined: “ As to what you say about the 
decay of your bodily powers, seeing you are 
only fifty, or a trifle above it, that comes from 
your having squandered your strength when 
you ought to have been taking precautions to 
confirm it Had you observed the medium 
which philosophy prescribes, and 1 have 
^practised, you would have done better both 
for yourself and posterity.” Accolti left im- 
mense wealth at his death, and dying intestate, 
it fell to his natural heiri^, although he was 
well known to have been bent upon leaving 
it to found a college. He cultivate literature 
and the fine arts ; one of his contemporaries 
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in short a livinjg hioiq^ bfjal^ tliat- ^ 
good.” His writings whidr have vim 
are partly professional, partly, essays ^ 
general literature. - • To the first class beldng>(^ 

** Fraficisci de Aocoltis Lectura in Bigestpm 
Vetus.” Tridini, 1514. Lugduni, 1638. 

**Francisci de Accoltis Lectura in Di- 
gestum Novum.” Tridini, 1514. Lugduni, 
1538. 

“ Francisci de Accoltis Lectura ih Infor- 
tiatum.” Tridini, 1514. Lugduni, 1538, 

“ Francisci de Accoltis Lectura in Codicem.” 
Papiffi, 1502. Tridini, 1612. Lugduni, 1638. 

“ Francisci de Accoltis Commentaria super 
Lib. II. Decretalium.” Bononim, 1481. Pa- 
pise^l496. Venctiis, 1581. 

“ Francisci de Accoltis Repetitioncs aliique 
Libelli.” 

“ Francisci de Accoltis Consilia sen Ro- 
sponsa.” Pis®, 1481. Mediolani, 1483. 
Papi®, 1494. 

'With the exception of the first edition of 
I the Commentaries on the second book of the 
Decretals, and perhaps the “Libelli” (the 
date and plan of publication of which we 
have been unable to ascertain), none of his 
theoretical works were published in his life- 
time. Properly speaking, they are not his 
works, but the note-books of some of his 
hearers ; they are quite fragmentary, and 
so uncouth in their style as to have given rise 
to the conjecture that Francesco Accolti the 
jurist, and Francesco Accolti the cultivator 
of polite letters, must have been two different 
persons. It would be unfair to judge of his 
academical prelections by the notes of un- 
known hearers. At the same time It must 
be remembered, that in his day, inveterate 
habit, and in some instances positive regu- 
lations of government, had impressed a clia- 
racter of shallow pedantiy on the' legal stu- 
dies of Italy. The style and matter of his 
“Consilia” are said to be better, although 
Diplovataccius has left on record the opinion 
that, “ however learned he might be, he 
was of little use in the real business of 
the world.” The extraordinary reputation 
he enjoyed during his life seems to have 
been mainly owing to his skill in disputa- 
tion. Panciroli states, on the authority of 
Paolo Cortese, that Accolti was endowed 
with a most prodigious memory, and subtle 
intellect. To the same purport is the 
testimony of Neviranus. In strict keeping 
with these opinions are the traditions, on the 
one hand, that it became proverbial, “ who- 
ever has Aretine for his advocate is sure to 
win ; ” on the other, that the senate of Milan 
reveled a judgment pronounced in con- 
formity with an opinion pronounced by Ac- 
colti, and ordained the judge to pay all the 
expenses of the suit Accolti seems to have 
been a ready and dexterous disputant, one 
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eloqaeisioe earned his m 
with hioi, rather than a sounc 
nI lawyer. His literary publication! 
his pnnted ohition to Paul II., anc 
into Latin from the original Greek 
rS' of Phalaris and Diogenes the 
[e edited a treatise on the wanr 
Pozzuoli and the vicinity, which 
ed to Pius II. The translation of 
ilies of Chrysostom on the Gospel ol 
” (published at Rome, 1470), attri 
Accolti, is the work of llurgundio. 
lor having only corrected a fe 
Erasmus mentions, in two of hii 
a translation of the “Homilies of Cliry 
on the First Epistle to the Corinthians,' 
he attributes to Accolti, and speak: 
itingly of, A manuscript translation ol 
“ Iliad,” in the Vatican library, (Codex, 
7, according to Mazzuchelli,) is stated 
the transcriber to have been the join 
*k of Accolti and Laurentius Apulia. ( re 
,beni has inserted several sonnets by 
icesco Aretino in his “ History of Italian 
, 1?oetry.” The libraries of Chigi and Strozzi 
are said to contain some Italian poems by 
him in manuscript. His Latin correspond- 
ence is preserved in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan. (Savignv, Geachichtc des lllUnischcn 
Rechta im Miitelaller^ vol. vi. ; Mazzuehelli, 
Scrittori Italia ; Panciroli, De claris Legum 
Interpretihua.') W. W. 

ACCOLTI, PIETRO, son of Benedetto 
the historian, and nephew of Francesco the 
celebrated jurist, was born at Florence on the 
15th of March, 1455. His mother Laura 
Frederighi, of a noble Florentine family, 
brought her husband four children, of whom 
Pietro was the youngest. His father died 
soon after Pietro had attained his eleventh 
year. The boy was carefully instructed in 
polite letters at Florence, and sent at an early 
age to the university of Pisa, where he de- 
voted himself to the study of the law. After 
taking the degree oP doctor both in civil and 
canon law, he practised for some time as an 
advocate, and was afterwards appointed pro- 
fessor of law in the university of Pisa by 
the government of Florence. His biographers 
mention these events in his earlier career in 
general terms, without mentioning the dates 
of their occurrence. The same uncertainty 
attaches to the time at which he transferred 
hig residence to Rome, which his friends 
deemed the fittest field for his talents. It is 
only known that he settled in Rome during 
the time that the pontifical chair was filled 
by Innocent VIII. (Sept. 1484--~Aug. 1492) ; 
and that by his skill and assiduity in business 
he had so far gained the confidence of that 
pope, that he intended to promote him to the 
auditorship of the Rota — an appointment 
which Accolti actually received from In- 
nocent’s successor, Alexander VI. 

Pietro A^olti was elected bishop of 
Ancona on the 4th of April, 1505 ; and held 
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thd benefice till 1514, ii)i which ycar^fDejf^^- 
allowed to resi^ it in fiivour of his neplieV 
Francesco, who succeeded him. He was pro- 
moted to the dignity of cardinal priest by 
Julius II. on the 10th of March, 1511. His 
real title was car^lfQal of St. Eusebius ; but 
he has been more generally designated the 
cardinal of Ancona from the bishopric which 
he occupied at the time when he was made a 
cardinal. When he resigned the diocese of 
Ancona to his nephew, he was nominated 
by Leo X. to the bishopric of Cadiz, an 
appointment which, gave so much offence 
to Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, 
that he seized the revenues of the see. In 
1516, Leo transferred the cardinal of An- 
cona to the French bishopric of Maillezais 
(subsequently designated Rochelle from the 
chapter being transferred to that city in 
1648), although Francis 1. earnestly urged 
him to bestow the see upon Cardinal Bi- 
biena. Accolti also held for some time the 
bishopric of Arras, from which he was on 
the 15th of June, 1524, promoted to the 
archiepiscopal see of Ravenna. This last- 
mentioned appointment he retained only two 
months, having exchanged it on the 18th 
of August with his nephew Benedetto for 
the bishopric of Cremona. While receiv- 
ing these lucrative benefices, he continued 
to advance in the honorary appointments of 
the papal court. On the 16th of December, 
1528, he exchanged the title of cardinal 
priest of 8t. l.uscbius for that of cardinal 
bishop of Albano ; on the 18th of May, 
1524, he was created cardinal bishop of 
Palestrina ; and on the 15th of June in the 
same year, cardinal bishop of Sabina. He 
also filled at different times the offices of 
cardinal vicar of Rome, segretario dei breve, 

I and apostolic legate in the army against 
France. 

I Pallavieino, on the authority of a manu- 
script memoir left by Cardinal Morcue, at- 
tributes to Cardinal Pietro Accolti the 
principal share in the preparation of the bull 
against Luther, published* on the 15th of 
June, 1520 : — “ Tim pontiff held various 
consultations with twmost eminent theolo- 
gians and canonists, and finally a draft of the 
bull was prepared by Cardinal Pietro Accolti, 
known by the designation of the cardinal of 
Ancona. He had been auditor of the Rota, 
and promoted to be cardinal by Julius II. ; 
and it was of him that Cardinal Sadoleto 
wrote that the popes and all Italy depended 
upon his counsels ; that he was the real 
director in all state deliberations ; and that 
the whole weight of the commonwealth 
rested upon his shoulders. The draft pre- 
pared by Accolti was discussed in a coi^- 
gregation at which the pope was present, and 
although all were at one as to the matter, » 
some cardinals objected to the expressidifisp 
In particular it was opposed by GanHmil 
Lorenzo Pucci, who, thinking that the pre- . 
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paration of the draft belonged of right to his 
office, felt indignant at being superseded, and 
commented upon that drawn up by the 
cardinal of Ancona more with the acerbity 
of a rival than the zeal of a councillor. Nor 
was the cardinal of Ancona backward in his 
own defence. Their recriminations became 
so bitter and pertinacious, that the pope, 
finding his presence insufficient to keep them 
in check, was obliged to command them to 
have done. A private meeting of theologians 
and canonists was then summoned, by whom 
the draft of Accolti was modified in some 
of its details, after which it was proposed in 
another congregation at which the pope was 
present, and unanimously adopted.” 

The influence which Cardinal Pietro Ac- 
colti acquired in the papal councils must 
have been, in part, owing to his abilities ; for 
that opinion we have the authority of Sado- 
leto, Bembo, and Leo X., no mean judges of 
men. But he started from good vantage 
ground. His father and elder brother had in- 
termarried with wealthy and powerful families 
of the Florentine nobility. His father and 
grandfather had filled lucrative offices in the 
republic. His uncle Francesco having died 
unmarried and intestate, his immense wealth 
came to his brother’s family. The Accolti 
were, zealous as well as able partisans of the 
Medici family, and were naturally carried up 
along with it in its ascent. Pietro Accolti 
seems to have made the most of his advan- 
vantages ; but they were great. 

According to the family tree of the Accolti, 
compiled by Manni from family papers for the 
use of Mazzuchelli, Pietro Accolti had three 
children: — Caterina, a nun, who was alive in 
1525; Adriano, who was alive in 1521 ; and 
Benedetto, who was hanged in 156-*, for 
having taken part in a conspiracy against 
Pius y. Ughelii, in his ** Italia Sacra,” calls 
the last a son of Benedetto, nephew of Pietro, 
who was during his uncle’s lifetime elected 
cardinal priest of St. Eusebius. This latter 
account is more probable when we con- 
sider that Pietro was bom in 1455, and 
Benedetto hanged in 1564 : but there is this 
additional difficulty witaregard to the two sons 
attributed to Pietro, that while we find him 
indefatigable in assisting his nephews to rise 
in the church, there exists not a trace of bis 
having made an effort to obtain advance- 
ment of any kind for the children supposed 
to be his own. His was not an age in which 
Italian churchmen were ashamed of being 
known to have sons and daughters. 

The following writings are attributed to 
Pietro Accolti : — “ Tjrrocinium de Jure, 
Florentise, per Petrum Cecconcellum, 1629.” 
(This legal treatise is said to have been com- 
posed by him at the time that he was lecturing 
upon canon law in Pisa ; and was published 
by his descendants in the year above men- 
tioned.) “ Decisiones nonnullse Petri de Ac- 
coltis inter Sacree Romanse Rota) Decisiones 
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contentSB.” “ Constitutiones in Jure di versa;.” 
(The time and place of publication are not 
mentioned.) “ Opus contra Hereticoriim 
nonnullorum Doctrinam ; ” called by Al- 
doinus, “a work against Luther’s doctrine 
it is uncertain whether it was ever published. 
A treatise on perspective, attributed by Coro- 
nelli to Pietro Accolti, was composed by 
another Pietro, the grandson of Cardinal 
Benedetto. (^Istoria degli Scriitori Fiorentini^ 
Opera Postuma del P. Giulio Negri Ferrarese, 
Ferrara, 1722, in voce “Pietro Accolti;” 
Mazzuchelli, Scriitori d' Italia; Ughelii, /toha 
Sacra, Venetiis, 1717, vol. i. c. 183. 220. 
272. and 340., vol. ii. c. 393. ; Ciaconii Vita 
etlies Gestcp Pontijicum Fomanarum et SM.E. 
Cardinalium ab Initio nascentis Ecclesice usque 
ad Clementem IX., Roma), 1677, vol. iii. 
c. 290. 295. ; Petri Bembi, Cardinal is 
Patritii Veneii Epistolarum Leonis X. Pont. 
Max. nomine Scriptarum Libri XVI., Co- 
lonio) Agrippinae, 1584, lib. x. cap. 61. ; Is- 
turia del Coneilio di Trento scritto dal Padre 
Sforza Pallavicino, Romm, 1656, libri. cap. 20.) 

W. W. 

ACCOLTI, PIETRO, the younger, grand- 
son of Cardinal Benedetto Accolti, lived in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
He was lecturer on canon law at Pisa, a 
member of the Academia Fiorentina, and of 
the Academia di Disegno, in the same city. 
According to the canon Salvino, he delivered 
two lectures on one sonnet of Petrarch. In 
1609 he lectured on canon law at Pisa ; in 
1621 he delivered an oration at Florence, in 
the Academia di Disegno, in praise of Cosmo 
IL, grand duke of Tuscany. He married, 
in that year, Leonora Spini, of a noble Flo- 
rentine family. He assisted his brother I^eo- 
nardo, who in 1600 was keeper of the public 
archives of Florence, in the publication of the 
“ De Bello a Christianis contra Barbaros gesto ” 
of their ancestor Benedetto, which appeared in 
1623, with the annotatio]).6 of Thomas Demp- 
ster. In 1625 he publish^ the treatise of per- 
spective which has by some been attributed 
to Cardinal Pietro Accolti. The date of his 
birth, and that of his death, are unknown. 
He had by his wife two daughters, who mar- 
ried well, and a son, Jacopo, in whom termi- 
nated the male line of the family Accolti, 
which for more than two centuries had filled 
with ability important offices in the republic 
of Florence, the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
and the . church of Rome. The published 
writings of Pietro Accolti the younger are — 
his panegyric on Cosmo IL, entitled “ Delle 
Lode di Cosimo II., Gran Duca di Toscana, 
Orazione, See., in Firenze presso Zanobi 
Pignoni,^ 1621;” an4 “ LTnganno degli Ochi, o 
Prospettiva pratica, &c. Trattato in Acconoio 
della Pittura,” (which is the treatise on per- 
spective already mentioned) “in Venezia 
presso Pietro Cecooncelli, 1625, in fogl.” 
(Mazzuchelli, Scriitori d'ltaliaM W. W. 

ACCORAMBO’NI, FABIO» a native of 
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Gubbio, was the son of Girolamo Accoram- 
boui, a physician of considerable repute in his 
day. He was born in 1502. lie obtained the 
degree of doctor in 1523, and was soon after 
appointed to a professorship of civil law in 
the university of Padua. He continued to 
lecture in Padua till 1527, when, having oc- 
casion to visit Rome in order to look after the 
wreck of some property consumed by fire, he 
was induced to become professor of the canon 
law there. He held this appointment for 
three years, practising at the same time as an 
advocate. He returned to Padua in 1531, 
and continued to lecture on civil law till 
1540, when he was called again to Rome by 
Paul III., who appointed him consistorial 
advocate ; and in 1 542, auditor in the Rota^ 
Paul IV. gave him the place of referendary 
to the pontifical signatures, and would have 
made him a cardinal, but for his attachment 
to Charles V., with whom that pope was 
at variance. In 1552 Accoramboni was ad- 
vanced to be dean of the Rota. He died on 
the 15th of June, 1559. He exercised during 
the time he held the office of referendary 
considerable influence in the councils of the 
church. A number of his judicial decisions 
are preserved in the collected decisions of the 
Rota ; three of his “ Repetitiones” (academical 
exercises intended to elucidate some legal 
doctrine) are in vols. iv. v. and viii. of Pom- 
peo Liropio*6 Collection of “ Repetitiones.” 
Papadopoli, in his “ Hi«tm*y of the Univer- 
sity of Padua,” attributes to Accoramboni, a 
very valuable tract, “ De Compensationibus ” 
(the law of set-off). Accoramboni was a cor- 
respondent of Cardinal Bembo. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori fV Italia.) W. W. 

ACCOR AMBO'NI, VIRGINIA, of a noble 
family of Gubbio, which produced several dis- 
tinguished men of learning in the sixteenth 
century, was celebrated both for her beauty 
and her poetical talent, but still more for her 
tragical death. She was married to Francesco 
Peretti, nephew of Cardinal Peretti of Mon ■ 
talto, afterwards Pope Sixtus V. Paolo Gi- 
ordano Orsini, duke of Bracciano, of a power- 
ful baronial family of Rome, who, in 1576, 
had strangled with his own hands his wife 
Isabella de* Medici, daughter of Cosmo I. 
grand duke of Tuscany, through jealousy, 
^terwards conceived a passion for Virginia, 
and in order to remove the principal obstacle, 
he caused her husband Peretti to be assas- 
sinated at Rome. Orsini then asked for the 
hand of Virginia, but the CaMinal de* Medici 
opposed the marriage, and Pope Gregory XIII. 
forbade it. But after Gregory*s death, and 
the exaltation of Sixtus V. to the papal throne, 
in 1585, Orsini married Virginia, and being 
afraid of remaining in the Roman state, he 
went to live with her in the Venetian terri- 
tory, when ne soon after died, at Salo, on the 
banks of the lake of Garda. He left by will 
the greater part of his property to Virginia, 
to the prejudice of a son whom he had by hi6 
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first wife. Two months after Orsini's death, 
while his widow was staying at Padua with 
two brothers of her first husband Peretti, 
Imdovico Orsini, a relative of Paolo, and un 
officer in the Venetian service, who had 
strongly disapproved of Paolo’s second mar- 
riage, and still more of his testament, w'ent to 
Padua with a band of assassins, forced his 
way, on the evening of the 22nd of December, 
1 585, into the house of Virginia, killed Fla- 
minio Peretti, one of her brothers-in-law, and 
then entering Virginia’s bed-room, regardless 
of her entreaties to allow her some moments 
for prayer, stabbed her to the heart. The 
crime being immediately made known, the 
magistrates ordered the gates of the town to 
be secured to i)revent escape, and the l^mneil 
of Ten sent from Venice Alvise Bragadino, 
one of the state inquisitors, to punish the 
guilty. Ludovico Orsini, on being summoned, 
refused to surrender, and prepared to defend 
himself within the house. At last, fire arms 
being employed, the house was forced in, 
Orsini was taken, and strangled in prison. 
(Botta, Storm (Vltalia^ b. xiv.) 

Well might the historian Botta observe that 
the sixteenth eenturj’, so renowned in Italy as 
the age of letters, as a second Augustan age, 
was also an age of crime and ferocity. 

Quadrio, in his “ Storia d’ Ogni Poesia,” 
vol. ii., speaks at length of Virginia Ac- 
coramboni, her poetical talents, and her me- 
lancholy end. A. V. 

AC(X)RDS. [Tabourot.] 

ACCOROMBO NI, FELIX, a son of Ge- 
ronimo. His name is often written thus, 
and not Accoramboni, He was a commentator 
on the writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Theo- 
phrastus. His works were collected in one 
folio volume and published at Rome in 1604, 
under the title of “ Eruditissima in omnia 
Aristotelis Opera Explanatio. Controversim 
item qua? sunt inter PJatonicos, Aristotelicos, 
et Galenum examinantur. Theophrastus 
pluribus in locis exponitur. Depravata in 
MSS. Grmcis Codicibus emendantur.” (/Iio- 
gtaphie Medicate.) C. W. 

ACCOROMBO'NI^ GERO'NIMO, or 
GIRO'LAMO, was bom at Gubbio, a city in 
the Duchy of Urbino. After completing his 
studies he was appointed professor of medicine 
at Perugia. The high reputation which he 
obtained at that university led to his being 
invited to Rome, in 1516, by Leo X. The 
pope not only appointed him to a profes- 
sorship in the university of Rome, but like- 
wise chose him for his physician ; a post which 
Accoromboni also held under Clement VI 1. 
At the sack of Rome, however, by the Con- 
stable Bourbon, in 1527, he lost the whole of 
his fortune, and was compelled to fly from the 
city. A writer in the “ Bio^aphie Midicale ” ' 
states that he now entered into the service of 
the Venetian republic. He does not allude 
in his writings to having been at Venice, 
though he speaks of his residence at Padua, 
Q 2 
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where he was professor of medicine till Paul 
III. invited him to return to Rome : Padua 
at that time belonged to Venice. He died 
in February, 1.537, aged sixty-eight, having 
taken up his abode in Rome in the month of 
September, 1.536. 

In his writings he does not appear to have 
gone beyond his age. The opinions of Galen 
and the Arabian physicians make up the 
principal part of his essays, “ De Putredine, 
Venetiis, 1634,” 8vo. ; “De Catarrho, Venetiis, 
1536,” 8 VO, The treatise “ De Lacte, Venetiis, 
1556,” appears to contain rather more original 
observations. Its object is to lay down rules 
for the employment of milk in putrid fevers, | 
and to display its virtues in phthisis, and iir 
the emaciation which follows fever. C. W. 

ACCORSO, RUO'NO, sometimes called 
Buonaccorso Pisano, a native of Pisa, lived in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, and 
was celebrated for his skill in the Greek and | 
Latin languages. In the year 1474 he pub- j 
lished, at Ferrara, his notes on the Commen- j 
tariesof Cicsar; and between 1475 and 1485 
he produced at Milan (where he had esta- 
blished a school of rhetoric) those editions of 
Greek and Latin authors w hich have rendered 
his name so well known to the classical scholar. 
Prior to this period he filled the office of public 
professor, of elocution, probably at Ferrara ; 
but the place is not known with certainty. 
His labours as a writer do not appear to have 
extended beyond those of an editor and com- 
mentator. The following is a list of his 
works: — 1. “ Animadversiones in C. Julii 
Caesaris Coramentaria. Ferrari m, 1474,” 4to. 
2. “ Boni Accursii Epistola. J. Francisci Mar- 
liani Index Locorum in Comment, (."ajsaris 
de BelloGallico,”&c. 4to. 3. Plautina Dicta 
memoratu digna a Bono Accursio collecta. 
Tarvisii, 1475,” 8vo. 4. “ Augustini Dati 
Senensis Isagogicus Liber in Eloquentiac Prsc- 
cepta ad Andream Christophorum Filium. 
Mediolani, 1475,” 4to. 5. “ 1-iaurentii Vallm 
Elegantiarum Adeps, ex ejus de lunguae 
Latinse Libris per Bonum Accursium collect. 
Mediolani, 1475,” 4to. 6. “ Ovidii Metamor- 
phoses. Mediolani, 1475,” fol. 7. “ Historiae 
Au^stse Scriptores. Mediolani,” fol. 8. “ Va- 
leri! Maxim! Dictorum et Factorum Memora- 
bilium Libri. Mediolani,. 1475,” folio. 9. 

** .^sopi Fabulse, cum Emendatione.” 4to. 
10. “ Select® iEsopi Fabul®, Gr®cc et La- 
tine.” 4to. 1 1. “ Constantin! Lascaris By- 
zantini Compendium Octo Orationis Partium 
et aliorum quorundam necessariorum, Graeco- 
Latin. Me^olani, 1480,” fol. 12. “ M. T. Ci- 
oeronis Epistol® Familiares, cum Commenta- 
riis Ubertini Clerici. Mediolani,” 1485, fol. 
13. “ Lexicon Graico-Latinum, per Bonum 
"" Accursium,” printed at, Milan about 1478. 
fol. 14«^ “ Vocabulariuni Latino-Grajcum a 
Johanne [Crestono] Monacho scriptum, a 
Bono Accursio editum.” 8vo. By the pub- 
lication of .^sop's Fables, Accorso had the 
honour of haying given to the world the first 
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printed text of a Greek classic author. Panzer 
and others, however, have fallen into an error 
in classing him among the Italian printers. 
The phrase “ Accursius impressit,” which is 
used in the colophon to the A2sop alone, merely 
implies that he caused to be printed or super- 
intended the printing of that work ; or, at 
most, as Sassi conjectures, that he may have 
superintended the setting up of the Greek 
text. (Saxius, Historia Literario-typographiea 
I Medio1anensis^pp.94.\Gl — 168.; Mazzuchelli, 

I Scrittori d' Italia^ vol. i. pp. 87 — 89.) J. W. J, 

I ACCORSO, or ACCURSIO, MARI AN- 
[ GELO, born at Aquila, in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, lived at Rome under 
Leo X. He wrote critical notes on Ovid and 
Ausonius, and also upon Solinus, and pub- 
lished an improved edition of Ammiaiius 
Marcellinus, and of the letters of (^assiodorus. 
He also wrote a curious Latin dialogue con- 
cerning the abuse of Archaisms, which was 
a common practice among the Latinists of 
that age. He introduces as interlocutors an 
ancient Oscan, a Volscian, and a Roman. He 
also wrote Latin tales under the title of 
“ Testudo.” Mazzuchelli gives a notice of 
Accorso’s works. (Orloff, M^moires Jlisfo- 
ritpies sur le litjt/aume de Naples.') A. V. 

ACCU'RSIUS was a native of the re- 
public of Florence, and probably the son of 
a farmer. He w’as born about a.d. 1182. 
He is known by no other name than that of 
Accursius, of which the usual abbreviation 
is Ac. or Acc. Accursius commenced the 
study of the law at an early age, and was a 
pupil of Azo. In the year 1221 he was a 
teacher of law, and a colleague of his master 
Azo ; he was also for a long time a colleague 
of Odofredus. In 1252 he was assessor to 
the Podesta in Bologna, from which circum- 
stance it is concluded that he was not then a 
citizen of that town, for only foreigners could 
fill the office of assessor; but subsequently 
himself and all his fan^y belonged to Bo- 
logna. He is described as a person of strong 
frame and serious expression of countenance ; 
his mode of life was temperate and well or- 
dered ; and his character and manners no 
less than his instruction gained him the 
confidence of his pupils. By his first wife 
he had a son Franciscus ; and by his second 
wife three sons, Cervottus, Wilhelmus, and 
Cursinus. Accursius acquired a large for- 
tune ; he had a handsome town-house in 
Bologna, and in^the neighbourhood a beau- 
tiful villa, named Ricardlna. After being a 
teacher of law for forty 3 rears, he retired into 
the country, where he lived some time de- 
voting himself to the completion of his col- 
lection of the “ Gloss®,” as the notes were 
called which Imerius and his successors at 
Bologna made on the text of compila- 
tions of Justinian [Irnerius]. He died in 
1260, at or near Bologna, and was buried 
in that city. 

The writings of Accursius were neither 
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numerous nor important. He is chiefly 
known by his large collection of the Gloss® 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, which 
is known by the name of “ Glossa” simply, 
or “ Glossa Ordinaria.’* As to the judgment 
which Accursius showed in the selection out 
of the mass of matter that was before him, it 
is not possible to speak decidedly, as the 
greater part of the old Gloss® arc not printed ; 
but from comparing his Glossa with some of 
the old Gloss®, it appears that valuable mat- 
ter is omitted and trivial things are mixed 
up with remarks of great value. His mode of 
handling the matter selected is also subject to 
much suspicion. That he made any valu- 
able additions of his own, seems at least 
doubtful. The labour of Accursius has, how- 
ever, a high historical value, for the greater 
part of the Gloss® are lost or still in manu- 
scrii)t ; and the service which Accursius ren- 
dered to the study of law by bringing to- 
gether and preserving the labours of the 
Glossatores, may be compared, as to kind, 
Avith what Justinian did for the Roman law 
by his compilations. 

The Glossa of Accursius had an extra- 
ordinary reputation, and in the courts it was 
soon received as law. The compiler himself 
enjoyed greater fame than any teacher of 
law in the Middle Ages, and his services were 
not forgotten after his death. His family 
belonged to the party of the Guibelines (the 
Lambertazzi) which was overthrown and 
driven away by the victorious party of the 
Guelfs (the Gercniei) ; but in the year 1 306 a 
law" w"as passed, which gave his family all the 
privileges of the Guelfs, and in which it was 
declared that Accursius and his son were 
the fathers and teachers of all the students 
of the civil law all through the earth, and 
that they did great honour to Rologna by 
their Gloss® and by illustrating the civil 
law, and attracting scholars from all parts of 
the world to the city of Bologna. 

As the Glossa of Accursius has almost 
always been written and printed together 
with the text of the compilation of Justinian, 
its literary history is connected with that of 
the text. The Glossa of Accursius w’as for 
a long time printed without any additions ; 
but in course of time additions were made to 
it, such as the casus and explanations of 
Bartolus and others ; not however with the 
Auew that these additions should be consi- 
dered as a part of the Glossa, no more than 
the passages of Cujacius,*which in still more 
recent editions are here and there appended 
to the Glossa. It is necessary, therefore, to 
be careful in using the Glossa, and not to 
confound with it that which was never in- 
tended to be a part of it. The following are 
the oldest editions in which there are these 
additions to the Glossa; all prior editions 
are free from them, and all subsequent edi- 
tions have them. 

Digestum Vetus^ Venet. Suigus, 1498 ; 
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Venet. Tortis, 1501, 1506. Infortiatum, 
Venet. Arrivabene, 1490; Venet. Tortis, 
1 .502. Digestum Novum, Venet. Tortis, 1 499, 
1502. Coder, Venet. Arrivabene, 1491 ; 
Venet. Tortis, 1496 ; Venet, Suigus, 1499. 
Volumen, Venet. Arrivabene, 1491. Insti- 
tutiones, Venet. Tortis, 1495; Paris, Rem- 
bolt, 1505, 4to. 

The sixth volume of the edition of the 
Corpus Juris, Geneva, 1625, which contains 
the Glossa of Accursius, and the Lucubra- 
tiones of I>. Gothofredus ad Accursium, con- 
sists solely of an index to the text and the 
glossa by Stephanas Daoyz. 

Accuiisir, Franciscus, that is, Franciscus 
the son of Accursius, is sometimes impro- 
perly called Franciscus Accursius. He was 
born at Bologna in 1225. The first mention 
of him in any public employment is in the 
year 1256. In 1273 Edward the First of 
England on his return from the Holy Land 
passed through Bologna, and took Franciscus 
into his service. In May, 1274, he was at 
Limoges with the king, before whom an 
important suit was heard ; and shortly after 
he followed Edward to London. He was 
employed by the king on several important 
missions, who calls him his consiliarius, fa* 
miliaris, secretarius, and clericus. At Ox- 
ford he had a hall (aula regia) assigned to 
him by command of the king, but there is 
no evidence of his teaching there ; nor has 
Savigny been able to find any evidence of 
his assisting Edward in the various legis- 
lative mea.surcs of his reign, though it seems 
probable that a jurist who had so high a re- 
putation would be invited to give his aid, 
and the matter is worth inquiring into in 
connection with the history of English law. 
In 1281 he left England with a handsome 
present from the king, and the promise of a 
pension of forty marks, which was paid him 
till his death. In 1282 he was again a 
teacher of law at Bologna. He died in 1293, 
and left many legacies for pious purposes in 
Italy, France, and England. He had two 
wives, and a son by the first marriage. 
Franciscus greatly increased his patrimony, 
but like his father he is charged with accu- 
mulating wealth by dishonourable means. 
Dante charges him with more serious of- 
fences, and accordingly gives him an ap- 
propriate place in hell. {Inferno, xy, 110.) 
llis reputation was very great, but it must 
have been founded on his teaching and not 
on his writings, for there is only a single 
Avork, “ Casus ad Digestum Novum," that 
can with certainty be attributed to him. 

AccuRsir, Cervottus, the eldest son of 
Accursius by his second marriage, was born 
about 1240, and became doctor legum at the 
age of seventeen. He filled seyeral public 
offices at Bologna, and in 1273 he was in- 
vited for a year to teach in the law school 
of Padua. His party being worsted in the 
civil commotions of Bologna, after several 
Q 1 
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reverses, Cervottus was formally outlawed, 
his property was confiscated, and his house 
was pulled down. He died in 1287, without 
leaving any children. His character was 
indifierent, a circumstance which Savigny 
conjectures to he the cause of the bad cha- 
racter assigned to the additions which he 
made to his father’s Glossa ; for the additions 
themselves, observes Savigny, do not deserve 
the eharacter that they have had. 

Accursii, WiLHELMUS, the third son of 
Accursius, was born in 1246 ; he obtained 
his doctor’s degree at a very early age ; he 
was doctor both of civil and canon law. He 
was banished from Bologna in the civil 
commotions of 1274, and took refiige beyond 
the Alps. On the death of his wife, he as- 
sumed the ecclesiastical habit : he obtained 
various ecclesiastical preferments in France, 
Spain, and Italy. In 1292, at the request of 
his pupils, he was honourably invited back 
to Bologna to lecture on the Digestum 
Novum ; but he only stayed there a year, 
and returned to the service of the pope, in 
which he had been previously engaged. He 
died before 1314. (Savignv, Geschichte des 
Rlimischen Reofits im Mittelaiter^ v. 237 — 307., 
where all the authorities are cited.) G. L. 

ACEBE'DO, DON MANUEL, a Spanish 
historical painter, born in Madrid, in 1744. 
He became the scholar of Josef Lopez ; but, 
by copying diligently the works of the best 
painters, he soon surpassed his master. He 
was much employed by private persons in 
and about Madrid. Bermudez notices par- 
ticularly two of his works — a St. John Bap- 
tist, and a St. Francis. He died in Madrid 
in 1800, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
(Bermudez, Diccionario Historico de los mas 
/lustres Prqfesures de las Bellas Aries in Es- 
pana.') R. N. W. 

ACE'RATUS CAuiiparos')^ a Greek gram- 
marian, who also wrote epigrams, one of 
which is preserved in the ** Anthologia 
Grajca” vii. n. 138. ed. Jacobs. It is not 
known when he lived. L. S. 

ACERBI, ENRI'CO, the son of Giuseppe 
Acerbi, an Italian surgeon of some celebrity, 
was born at Castano, in the year 1 785. He 
lost his father during an epidemic of petechial 
fever, in the following year, and was indebted 
to a relative for his education. At first he 
applied himself to literature, and published a 
jmem at Milan, in 1809, which is said to have 
had no great merit. Subsequently he gave 
himself up to the study of medicine, and 
took his doctor’s degree at the university of 
Pavia. After a few years spent in travel, he 
eventually settled at Milan, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history, and phy- 
sician to the hospital. He died of consumption, 
at Milan, on December 5. 1827. 

He contributed a life of Angelo Politian to 
the “ Biblioteca Italica,” and wrote an eloge 
of Monteggia and of Giannini. He likewise 
translated Carminati’s treatise of Hygiene and 
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Therapeutics, and published a work entitled 
“ Annotazioni di Medicina prattica, Milano,” 
1819. His most valuable contribution to 
medical science is a treatise on petechial fever, 
“ Dottrina Teorico prattica del Morbo Petec- 
chiale, 8vo. Milano,” 1822. It contains an 
elaborate account of the pestilence which 
ravaged Lombardy during the late war, and 
is especially valuable for the research and 
accuracy displayed in the historical details of 
the epidemics of the disease which have pre- 
vailed at different periods. He shows a 
thorough acquaintance with all the older me- 
dical writers, and gives a fair representation 
of their opinions, even when not favourable 
to his own views. (^Biographie Universelle, 
Supplement.) C. W. 

ACERNUS, SEBASTIAN FABIAN. 
[Klonowicz.] 

ACERRO'NIA. [Agrippina.] 

A'CESEUS or A'CESAS ’Aicc- 

cras\ Acesas and his son Helicon (‘EAi#c«i»i'), 
celebrated embroiderers or weavers of anti- 
quity ; they were natives of Cyprus, and ap- 
parently of Salamis in that island, according 
to an inscription upon one of the works of He- 
licon, quoted by Athenmus from Hieronymus, 
to this effect : — “ Helicon of Salamis, the son 
of Acesas, whose hands the sacred Pallas in- 
spired with divine power, made this.” Their 
time is uncertain. According to Zenobius, 
Acesas, or Aceseus (as that writer terms him) 
and Helicon were the first who made a mag- 
nificent peplus for the statue of Minerva 
Polias at Athens, with which it was robed 
at the celebration of the great Panathensea. 
Zenobius differs from Athenaus as to the 
country of these artists : he says that Acescus 
was a native of Patara, and Helicon a native 
of Carystus. (Athen. ii. 48., Casaub. ; Zeno- 
bius, Paroem. cent. i. par. 56. ed. Schottus ; 
Junius, Catah Artif. Aceseus.) R. N. W. 

ACE'SIAS (*A«e<7(os), an ancient physician, 
known only through the proverb, ’Akco-Ios 
idauTo, “ Acesias was the physician,” applied 
to those whose diseases were made worse 
instead of better by medical treatment. His 
date is unknown, but, as Aristophanes is 
quoted as an authority for the proverb, he 
must have lived at least 400 years b. c. An 
author of the same name, who may possibly 
be the same person, is mentioned by Athe- 
nseus {Deipnos. lib. xii. cap. 12. p. 516.) as 
having written on the art of cooking. (Fa- 
bricius, Bihlioth. Grcpc, vol. xiii. p. 25.; Erasmi 
Adagia ; J. J. Baier, Adag. Medic. Cent. Leip- 
zig, 1718, 4to.) W. A. G. 

ACE'SIUS (’A/c^(rior), a Novatian bishop of 
Constantinople, was invited by Constantine 
to the council of Nice, A. d. 325. When the 
Nicene creed had been agreed upon by the 
council, the emperor is said to have asked 
Acesius whether he held the doctrines set 
forth in it, and upon his replying that he did, 
Constantine desired to know jvhat then was 
his reason for withdrawing fr^ the comniu- 
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nion of the church. Acesius stated the strict 
views of discipline held by the Novatians, who 
would not admit to the sacraments of the 
church such as had fallen into mortal sin after 
baptism. Upon this the emperor said, “ Set 
a ladder then, Acesius, and go up to heaven 
alone.” It is to the favour of Acesius with 
Constantine that Sozomen ascribes in part 
the escape of the Novatians from any severe 
sufferings under the edict issued against 
them, in common with other sects, about the 
year 331. (Socrates, Hist Eccles. i. 10. ; So* 
zomen. Hist Eccles* i. 22. ii. 32. ; Lardner*8 
Credibility, iii. 97—99. edit, of 1831.) P. S. 

ACESTOR (*A#c^(rT«p), a sculptor or sta- 
tuary of Cnossus. He is noticed by Pausa- 
nias as the author of a statue, which was in 
Altis, of Alexibius of Herma, in Arcadia, a 
conqueror in the pentathlon. Acestor lived 
about 428 years before the Christian sera. 
He had a son called Amphion, who also was 
a sculptor. (Pausanias, i. 17.) 11. W. jun. 

ACESTO'RIDES. C^KecrroplSvs,) The 
author of a work on mythology (ruu Korh 
irdXiP iivBiK&v'), which, with the exception of a 
few fragments, is now lost. The work con- 
sisted of four books, and was a compilation 
or rather a collection of extracts from Conon, 
Apollodorus, Protagoras, and others. Ac- 
cording to Photius it was much superior to 
other similar collections of stories. . (Photius, 
MyriohibL cod. 189.; Tzetzes, Chil.vu, 144.) 

E. S. 

ACEVFDO, ALONZO MARIA DE, 
an advocate in the Real Consejo at Madrid, 
was librarian of the royal school of San Isi- 
dore and a doctor of canon law of the 
university of Salamanca. He was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Belles Lettres of Seville on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1761. The records of that institution 
mention three papers which he contributed 
to its Transactions : a discourse on the ne- 
cessity of abbreviating the proceedings in 
courts of law ; a dissertation on a question 
in canon law ; and a discourse on the 
language of animals. On t)ie 17th of May, 
1765, he was admitted a supernumerary 
member of the Royal Academy of History 
of Madrid. In August, 17^6, a resolution 
w'as adopted by the Academy, that six dis- 
sertations should be read every year, on 
subjects announced beforehand, with an 
outline of the manner in which they were to 
be treated, for which, if approved by the 
society, prizes were to be awarded. Acevedo 
undertook to prepare a dissertation on the 
origin, antiquity, and extinction of the ** Be- 
hetrias,” — communes which enjoyed the privi- 
lege of electing their own magistrates. In 
January, 1767, he read a paper in the Aca- 
demy, “ On the exclusively Temporal Origin 
of various Tithes belonging to different Pro- 
prietors of Land.” I^mpere states that 
Acevedo published, in 1770, a treatise against 
the employment of the torture, and died not 
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long after. {Ensayo de una Biblioteca Es^ 
parUda de los mejores Scrilores del Reynado de 
Carlos III., per D. J uan Sempere y Guarinos, 
Madrid, 1784; Memorias de la RealAcadeviia de 
laHistoria, tomo i., Madrid, 1796 ; Memorias 
Literarias de la Real Academia SeviUana de 
Buenos Letres, tom i. Sevilla, 1773.) W. W. 

ACEVEDO, ANTONIO TILLES DE. 
[Azevedo.] 

ACE VE'DO, CRISTOBAL DE, a Spanish 
historical painter, and a native of Murcia. 
He studied his art under Bartolommeo Car- 
ducci, at Madrid, about 1590, and returned 
to, and established himself in his native city, 
where he attained ^eat distinction, and ac- 
quired the reputation of being one of the 
best painters of his time. He excelled in 
grandeur of expression and in design ; several 
great works from sacred history by him still 
horned, in the last century, the convents and 
churches of Murcia. (Bermudez, Biccionario 
Historico lie los mas Ilustres Profesores de las 
Bellas Artes in Espana.) R. N. W. 

ACHA BAR RABBA (Ra"1 KHR 31), 
usually cited as Rav Acha, was head of the 
college of Pumbedita, in Babylonia. He 
lived in the sixth age of the Ammoraites, after 
the younger Wtv Cohana. [Abba Bar 
Con AN A. 3 He governed this celebrated 
school for two years, about the time at which 
Rav Ashe was employed in the conmosition 
of the Ghemara, or Babylonian Talmud. 
There are said to l)e writings of his extant, 
but we do not find any notice of them. This 
Rabbi is frequently mentioned in the Talmud. 
He died, according to Abraham Ben Dior 
Harishon, in the “Sepher Hakkabbala,” p. 62., 

A. M. 4173 (a. d. 413). He was contemporary 
with the historian Paulus Orosius. (Barto- 
loocius, Biblioth, Mag. Rabb, i. 97.) 

C. P. H. 

ACHTE'MENES (^* Axcuy.lmrjs'). 

1. The founder of the Achacmenidssy who 
were the most noble family of the Pasar^dm, 
the most noble tribe of the Persians. From 
them the kings of Persia were always taken, 
and thus 'Acheemenes was the ancestor of 
the royal family. Herodotus, in representing 
Xerxes as swearing by his ancestors that he . 
would punish the Athenians, gives the fol- 
lowing list of their names — Achmmenes, 
Te’ispes, Cambyses, Cyrus, Teispes, Ari- 
amnes, Arsames, Hystaspes, Darius^ (Hero- 
dotus, 125. ; vii. 11.) The Roman poets use 
the word ** Achsemenian ” as equivalent to 
“Persian.” (Horace, Od. iii. 1. 44., compare 
ii. 12. 21. ; Epod. xiii. 8. ; Ovid, Art Am, i. 
226.; Metam. iv. 212.) 

2. A„ son of Darius I., and brother of 
Xerxes, who made him governor of Egypt 

B. c. 484. In the invasion of Greece, Ackse- 
menes commanded the Egyptian ffeet, and 
persuaded Xerxes not to adopt the plan of 
Demaratus for attacking Laconia. When 
the rebellion in Egypt broke out headed by 
Inanis the Libyan, Achaemenes was sent 
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by Artaxerxes to put it down. He was de- 
feated by the combined fleets of the Egyptians 
and Athenians, and was killed in the battle by 
Inarus, b. c. 460. (Herodotus, iii. 12. ; vii. 7. 
97. 236. ; Diodorus, xi. 74. ; Thucydides, i. 
104—109. P. S. 

ACHiElTS (’Axatds), son of Pythodorus 
of Eretria. He was born b. c. 484 (the 
same year in which iEschylus, at the age of 
forty-one, gained his first tragic prize), and 
was only four years older than Euripides. 
He brought his first tragedy upon the stage 
B. c. 447, when Euripides was in possession 
of the popular favour. But Achaeus, who 
chose the same subjects for several of his 
dramas that Euripides had selected, was less 
successful than his rival, for although many 
of his tragedies w ere acted, only one gained 
a prize, 'i'he year of his death is unknown.’ 

Some authorities state that Achscus wrote 
forty, others thirty, others twenty-four, and 
others again sixty dramas. He was most 
successful in the satyric drama, in which, 
according to the opinion of the ancients, ho 
ranked with jflEscbylus. His tragic style ap- 
pears to have been rather artificial, and some- 
times forced and obscure. JBut the Alexan- 
drian critics thought highly of him, and 
received him into the canon of tragic authors ; 
and Didymus wrote a commentary upon his 
works. After that period, however, Achocus 
seems tf> have fallen into oblivion,, and at pre- 
sent we only possess -the titles of ten'tragedies 
' and of seven saty rio’dramas, with a number^of 
syiall fragments* which have been collected 
by C. L. Urlichs -in “ Achmi Eretriensis quro 
siipersunt, collecta et illustrata,” Bonn, 1834. 
(Suidas, 8. V. » Eudocia, in VilloisoiCs 

Artec, Grac, 69.; Diogenes Laert. ii. 
Atlienanis, xv. 689.) 

This Achffius of Eretria has often been 
confounded wi tlf a later tragic writer of the 
same name, who was a native of Syracuse. 
He is sometimes called the younger tragedian 
(rpayikhs v€(i)ripos\ to distinguish him from 
the Eretrian j^et. According tor^Buidas and 
Phavoripus he wrote ten, according to Eu- 
docia fourteen, tragedies ; but there are no 
"^fragments that can be ascribed to him with 
certainty. His dramas do not appear to have 
been acted. (Urlichs, Ach. Eret. 2, &c.) L. S. 

ACH.dSUS (*Axai<fj), son of Androraachus 
and nephew of Laodice, the mother of Antio- 
ehus II|. His cousin, Antiochus III., ap- 
pointed him governor of Asia Minor. 
During his adimnlstration, he was falsely 
denounced by.^Hermias as entertaining re- 
bellious designs. This charge, thoi^h un- 
foundied, drove Achmus to despair* and 
seeing no other way of saving himself 
from the vengeance of the king, he revolted, 
Hermias di^ soon after, and Achoeus, who 
still saw "no chance of bfeing reconciled jto 
AntiochuS; acted as an independent sovereign 
in his pyoyiaiipe. The^king was at first waable 
to put down "Ijie roh*"^ being engaged in a 


war with Ptolemmus Philopator of Egypt ; but 
when the two kings had concluded a peace, 
Antiochus led an army against Achmus, 
who abandoned all bis possessions, and with- 
drew into Sardes, where he was besieged 
by Antiochus, B. c. 215. Sosibius, a minister 
of Ptolcmmus Philopator, wishing to rescue 
Achffius from his perilous situation, per- 
suaded Bolis, a Cretan, to conduct Achmus 
secretly from Sardes to Egypt. Bolis received 
ten talents for this purpose, but he concerted 
a plan with another Cretan, Cambylus, with 
whom he divided the money, for delivering 
Achmus into the hands of Antiochus III. 
Having gained the confidence of Achmus, he 
led him out of the gates of Sardes, under the 
pretext of conducting l^im to Egypt, but he 
gave him up to Antiochus III. The king 
lamented the fate of his unfortunate relative, 
but ordered him to be put to death. He was 
beheaded (b.c. 214), and his body being sewed 
up in the skin’t)f an ass, was hung on a cross. 
(Polybius, V. 42. ; viii. 17 — 23.) L. S. 

ACHAl or ACHA GAON ()« 'KHX m 
Xn&5) is also cited by the author of the 
“ Shalshelleth Hakkabbala” and other Jewish 
writers as Rav Acha, but distinguished from 
the Rav Acha of the Talmud by his title of 
Gaon. He w'as a doctor of the Babylonian 
Academy at Sora, and lived in the time of 
the' Gaonites, as his titular cognomen in- 
dicates. Tliis title, however, was generally 
confined to the principal or rector of that 
college, a dignity which he was never per- 
mitted to hold, because of the hatred of R, 
Samuel ben M6ri, who wqp at that time 
“ Resh Galutha ” (Prince or Chief of the 
Captivity), and raised a follower of his 
own, called Netronai to that high dignity ; 
yet Rav Achai had been elected to the 
office by the common voice of his nation, and 
has ever continued to be distinguished by the 
title of Gaon. Rav Achai was unable to 
bear this indignity put upon him by the ruler 
of his people, and quitting Babylon, he re- 
tired into the Holy Land, where he died 
about the year 1^21 (a.d. 761), according to 
the “ Tzeniach David ” of David Ganz. 
While yet in Babylon, he wrote “ Sheelthoth,” 
which are postulates or questions on the 
ancient ceremonial law, with various decisions 
on them, arranged according to the para- 
graphs or sections (parashas) of the Penta- 
teuch. They were printed with the title 
“ Sheelthoth de Rav Achai Gaon ” (“ The 
Postulates of Rav Achai Gaon ”), at Venice, 
at the press of Daniel Bomberg, a.m. 5306 
(a.d. 1546), from an ancient manuscript dis- 
covered in the library of R. Elias Cholphan, 
Wolff has Cholphi ; but Father Bartolocci is 
in this case most to be depended upon, as he 
had his information firom the work itself, in 
which, he says, the name is given as above, 
at p. 61., immediately after the index of the 
“ Sheelthoth,” the number of which is 470., 
which number, however, is an error of the 
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press, for 170., as appears from a manuscript 
copy inspected by Wolff iii the library of 
11. Oppenheiiner, in whose Jibrary there was 
also a commentary on thesQ postulates by R. 
Solomon Shabtai. There was also a copy of 
these postulates in the library of dhe Oratory 
at Paris. This MS. was written a.d. 1281. 
There is also a paper manuscript in the 
Bodleian library, among the manuscripts of 
Dr. Robert lluntin^on, which is very badly 
Avritten, and in various hands. It contains a 
collection of questions and answers on various 
disputed points of the ceremonial law, col- 
lected from the -works of the most famous 
scribes and doctors of thef law ; among the 
rest, on the slaying beasts for sacrifice and 
food, and on the inspection of the viscera of 
meats lawful and forbidden ; df marriage and 
marriage rites ; on the ceremony to be observed 
in drawing off the shoe ; on the obser\"jdices 
of the new moons ; on the feast of the dedi- 
cation of the temple ; on the feast of taber- 
nacles ; on the feast of the passover ; on the 
wine of the libations ; on divoBces. At the 
beginning of this manuscript is a collection 
ot* questions and answers on cases of the 
Levitical law, with the title “ Shcclotli Utesh- 
uvoth liChar’ Achaija Haggaon ” (“ Questions 
and Answers by the Rabbi Achaija the 
Caon.”) Huntington lupposed the author to 
be the Achai Gaon here treated ^of. ^Bar- 
toloccius, Bibliiith, Mag. liabb. i'. 07, 08. ; 
Wolfius, Bihlioth. Ilchr. iii. Si), iv. 774. j' Driis, 
(\ital. MSS. Orient. Biblioih. Bodl. i. 48.) 

C. P. H. 

ACITAIUS, one of the naYnes in the series 
of Scottish kings in what is generally con- 
sidered little better than fabulous history, 
lie is said to haive reigned thirty-two years, 
and to have died a. d. 800 or 810. lie is said 
to liave had transactions with Charlemagne. 

A large account is given of him after Hector 
Roetius by Holinshed. (^History of Scotland^ 
4to. 1808, 185— -103.) J.jP. 

ACHAN. [Joshua,] 

AfJIIARl), FRANCOIS, born at Geneva i 
in 1708, settled at Berlin, ^ere he died in 
1784. He is only remembered by an attack 
upon the “ Geometrie dc ITnfini of Fonte- 
nelle” (1727), which he published in the 
Berlin Memoirs. Both the original work 
and the attacks upon it are now out of date : 
those of Maclaurin and Buffon had more ce- 
lebrity than that of Achard, which we cannot 
find as more than alluded to in any of the 
historians of mathematics. A. de M. 

ACHARD, FRANCOIS-CIIARLES, an 
eminent chemist, was the son of Antony 
Achard, and was born at Berlin on the 28th 
of April, 1753. He was educated at Berlin, 
and was a pupil of the celebrated chemist 
Marggraf. Asa student he was distinguished 
by his indefatigable attention to chemistry, 
and in 1776 was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. In 
1782 he was appointed the successor to Marg- 
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graf, as director of the physical class of the 
Academy. His contributions to the sciences 
of chemistry and natural philosophy are ex- 
ceedingly numerous ; and Senebier, in his 
“Histoire Littcraire de Geneve,” published 
in 1786, gives a list of sixty-one papers which 
he contributed to various scientific trans- 
actions : the greater proportion of these were 
published in the ** Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of- Berlin.” Tn 1779 he published 
a work entitled “A Determination of the 
Elements of some Precious Stones,” Berlin, 
8vo. It contain^ a series of laborious experi- 
ments on the composition of the ruby, sapphire, 
smuragd, and other precious stones, in which 
their composition and the mode of analysing 
them are pointed out. Achard devoted much 
attention to this department of chemistry, as 
well as to the formation of artificial stones, and 
many of the papers above mentioned were on 
this subject. In 1780 he published a volume 
called “ Chemico-Physical Essays, ” Berlin, 
8vo. ; which consisted of a series of papers 
on various branches of chemistry and natural 
philosophy, especially* electricity. In 1784 
another series of essays of the same kind 
appeared, containing many papers that had 
been previously published in the “ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Berlin.” 
Most of these papers are on practical sutyects; 
indeed, one of the prevailing characteristics of 
all'Achard’s scientific labours is their practical 
value. Tn 1788 he published a work upon 
the properties of metailic^lloys. Jn 1791-2, 
his “ Lectures on' Experimental Philosophy,** 
in four Vols. 8vo., appeared at. Berlin. This 
was fbllowed,, in 1797, by ^ volume on a 
mode of iitaking'^rfifiniBl meadows ; and in 
1 798, by a Httlw^ork on the means of pre- 
venting the dejWhctive effects of storms 
rural property. In 1799 he published the 
first of a series of works on the subject of the 
production of sugar from the beet-root, en- 
titled “ An especial Description of the Mode 
in w'hich the Culture of’the Beet-root must be 
managed .in order to increase its Saccharine 
Matter, and to render it profitabRi^ for the 
Manufacture of Sugar,” Berlifi, 8vo. Marggraf ^ 
had, as early as 1747, drawn attention to 
the fact that the beet-root or mangel-wurzel 
was capable of producing sugar, and had made 
known a process by which it mig)|it be* pro- 
cured. Achard improved Marggi^*^ pro- 
cesses, directed his labours to^he cqJtfvation 
of the beet, especially ,the species ^at might 
be most usefully employefd in the manu- , 
facture, and drew attention 'to the subject as 
affordi^ a means of increasing national 
wealth! At first the subject did not 
much attention, and ft report unfavourite to 
the adoption of this mode of obtaining sugar 
was made by the Institute of Prance. The 
^ng of Prussia, however, granted to Achard 
small estate at Kunema, near Breslau, in 
Silesig, where he caixied pn the 6i^v^tion 
of the beet-root, and the making of sugar, 
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aud, in 1812, established a school for the 
purpose of teaching the art of making this 
kind of sugar. Although the Institute of 
France had reported unfavourably on th« 
subject, the “continental system” of Na- 
poleon, threw the French so much upon 
their own resources, that they extensively 
adopted this mode of obtaining sugar. In 
1829 France produced upwards of 10,000,000 
pounds of beet-root sugar, and the manu- 
facture was then increasing ; but the pro- 
tection that ensures the success of such i 
branch of manufacture in Europe can only be 
given at a great loss to the community. 

The remaining works of Achard on this 
subject are — “ Proofs of the Possibility of 
extracting Sugar from Beet-root,” Berlin, 
8vo. 1800. “ How ought the Manufacture of 
Sugar and Brandy from Beet-root to be con- 
ducted so as not to diminish the Customs ? ” 
Berlin, 8vo. 1800. “ Instructions on the Mode 
of cultivating Beet-root for making Sugar.’^ 
Breslau, 8vo. 1803. “On the Influence of 
the Manufacture of Beet-root Sugar cm Do- 
mestic and Rural Economy.” Glogau, 8vo. 
1805. All his works are in German. 

During his residence in the country, Achard 
turned his attention to the cultivation of useful 
plants ; and in 1796 published a catalogue of 
plants growing in his garden, seeds of which 
he was desirous of exchanging for others 
which he did not possess. He died at Ku- 
nema, on the 20th of April, 1821. (Senebier, 
Histoire LitUraire de OemvCy t. iii. ; Convert 
satiom- Lex icon. ; Biog. Univ. supp. ; Edin, 
llev. No. 99. ; and Achard’s works.) E. h. 

ACHARD DE SAINT VICTOR, a Nor- 
man prelate of the twelfth century. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he was a native of 
the county of Domfront in Normandy; but 
an ancient epitaph written for him, speaks 
of him as born in England. He became a 
regular canon of St. Augustin, and abbot of 
St. Victor at Paris, an establishment belong- 
ing to that order. In a. d. 1156 he was 
elected bishop of Seez, and his Section was 
confirmed by the pope; but Henty II. of 
England, duke of Normandy, would not 
suffer him to be appointed. The king, how- 
ever, allowed him to be appointed bishop of 
Avranches, a. d. 1161. He was, in the same 
year, godfather to the Princess Eleanor, 
daughter df that king ; and in 1163 assisted 
with the archbishop of Rouen at the transla- 
tion of the body of St. Edward (the Confessor), 
king of England. He died a. d. 1171, and 
was buried in the church of the Prsemonstra- 
tensian abbey of the Holy Trinity at La 
IjUzcme, between Avranches and C^tances. 
Two-works of his exist jn MS. : 1. “ De Ten- 
tatiSne Christi.” 2. “ De Divisione Animie 
et Spiritus.” The life of Sai^t Geselin, or 
Gostelin, sometimes ascribed to him, was the 
work of another Achard or Archard, a monk 
of Clairvaux. (Robertio de Monte, Appendix 
ad Sigebertunit in Bouquet’s Becueil des 
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Historiensy vol. xiii. ; Gallia Christiana ; 
Biographie UniveraeUe.) J. C. M. 

ACH A'RIUS, ERIK, an eminent physician 
and botanist, born at Gefle in Sweden on the 
I8th October, 1757, where his father was 
comptroller of the customs. He received his 
early education in the college of his native 
city, and in 1773 he went to Upsal to com- 
plete his education. Linnseus was at this 
time at Upsal, and under his instruction 
Acharius made great progress in the study of 
natural history. He was soon after selected 
by the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm to 
execute the drawings for plates of objects in 
natural history, to illustrate the papers in 
their Transactions. 

Whilst at Stockholm he prosecuted the 
study of medioine with great success, and sub- 
sequently had the reputation of being one of 
the most acute physicians of his day. He took 
his degree in medicine at the university of 
Lund in 1782, having presented a thesis on the 
tapeworm, entitled “ Animadversiones Phy- 
sic® et Medic® de Tania.” In 1785 he was 
appointed physician to the town of Land- 
scrona. In 1789 he went to reside at Wad- 
stena, and was made physician to the province 
of East Gothland, a position which he held till 
his death. He used his inflnence with the 
government for the purpose of establishing 
a venereal hospital in Wadstena, in which 
he succeeded, and was appointed superin- 
tendent. In 1796 he was admitted a member 
of the academy of Wadstena, and in 1801 
was appointed its professor of botany. His 
reputation as a botanist chiefly depends on his 
works on cryptogamic botafly. He devoted 
most of his attention to the family of lichens : 
his first work on this sulWeet was pub- 
lished in 1798, entitled “Tuchenographi® 
Suecic® Prodromus,” 8vo. Linkoping. In this 
work he first developed those views of the 
classification of these plants, which he carried 
out to their full extent in subsequent works. 
Hi» next work was published at Stockholm in 
1803, and was entitled “ Methodus qua omnes 
detectos Lichees secundum Organa carpo- 
morpha ad denera. Species, et Varietates 
redigere atque Observationibus illustrare ten- 
tavit Erik Acharius, M. D., &c. Cum tab. 
&c.” 8 VO. This was followed in a short time 
by his “ Supplementum Species quamplures 
novas descriptas necnon Observationes varias 
complectcns, quod pr®vi« su® Methodo 
Lichenam ad^unxit Auctor.” 8vo. 1803, Leip- 
zig. These works were only the prepara- 
tion for one of much greater extent, which 
was published in 1810, at Gottingen, under 
the title of “ Lichenographia Universalis,” 
4to. In this volume all that was known 
of the family of lichens was brought to- 
gether, and their physiology, structure, and 
relations, fully treated of. All the species 
;hen known, the number of which he greatly 
ncreased, were described and arranged ae- 
ording to the principles of classification he 
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had before propounded. The species de- 
scribed in this work amount to between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred, and are re- 
ferred to forty-one genera. He afterwards 
published in 1814 a ** Synopsis Methodica 
Lichenum, 8vo., Lundse,” which with few al- 
terations was an epitome of his larger work. 

When Acharius commenced his labours, he 
found that comparatively little had been done 
for the family of lichens. He devoted all his 
energy to the subject, and succeeded in 
giving altogether a new position to this 
branch of botany. Not more than two hun- 
dred species of lichens were known when he 
first turned his attention to the subject, and 
he has been very severely censured for the 
minute distinctions on which he has founded 
so many of his species. There can be little 
doubt that many of the species of Acharius 
ought to be regarded only as varieties ; but 
at the same time it is only justice to this 
great observer to state that the delicacy of 
observation which enabled him to distin- 
guish minute differences in these plants has 
greatly contributed to our correct knowledge 
of their structure and relations. In natural 
science we have not so much to fear from the 
separation of things which are alike, as the 
confounding things which are distinct. 

The classification of the lichens that was 
adopted by Acharius was founded on the 
structure of their apothecia or reproductive 
organs, and the principal divisions being con- 
fined to differences in these organs, gave it 
an artificial character. Fee observes, in his 
“ Methodc Lichenographi(iue,” that such ge- 
nera as Graphis and Oi)egrapha, Lecidea and 
XiCcanora, Verrucaria, Porina, and Endocar- 
pion, and other foliaccous lichens, occupy very 
distant and different positions in the system 
of Acharius, and which under a natural ar- 
rangement ought to be close together. Since 
the death of Acharius, many works have 
been published by various writers on the 
family of lichens. The principal divisions 
of his classification are rejected by almost 
all ; the number of his species have been re- 
duced very considerably, but his genera are 
still retained, and testify to his great diligence 
as an observer. Among the later writers on 
this subject are Fee, Fries, Eschweiler, and 
Schrader. 

In addition to the above works, Acharius 
published many papers in the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, 
Among these were papers on a parasitic 
animal found in fish, named Achartus ; on a 
new genus of insects Bulbocera ; on new 
Swedish lichens ; on the classification of li- 
chens ; on the lichens of Sweden ; on the genus 
Thelotrema. He died of apoplexy on the 14th 
of August, 1819. A genus of plants has 
been named “ Acharia,” in honour of him, by 
Thunberg. (Bischoff, Lehrbuch der Botanik ; 
Fee, M4tkode Lwhenographique % Fries, JA- 
chenographia Europcea rejbrmata.) E. L. 
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ACHA'TES (LEONARDUS), one of the 
early printers, who exported the art from 
Germany into Italy. His history may partly 
be traced from his colophons, which, for- 
tunately, are less sparing of information than 
his contemporaries. The first which bears 
his name is attached to an edition of the 
works of Virgil, printed in folio, at Venice, in 
1472, and informs us that his native city was 
Basil. 

** Urbs Basilea mihl, nomen eat Leonardus Achates, 
QuI tua compressi carmina, dive Maro.’* 

He published another edition of the same 
work, in the same city, with the date 1473 ; 
but in that year we also find him in Padua. 
He probably found it most prudent to avoid 
the too powerful competition of Nicolas Jenson 
and Vindelinus de Spira,” who then lived at 
Venice. His first and only work at Padua is 
an edition of Francisciis de Platea, “ De 
Restitutionibus,” a treatise on a difficult 
head of the civil law; in the colophon to 
which, in six not very elegant Latin lines, 
he claims the honours of a typefounder as 
well as a printer. The lines are plagiarized 
from an edition of the “ Summula Con- 
fessionis” of Antoninus, which appeared at 
Venice in 1473, printed by Bartholomeus de 
Cremona, with “ Basilee ” substituted for “ Cre- 
mone,” and “ Leonardus ” for “ Bartholo- 
meus,” — alterations which by no means im- 
prove the metre. In 1474 he appears at 
Vicenza, and publishing books in the Italian 
language ; one of them, the “ Dita Mundi ” 
of Fazio degli Uberti, with a colophon in 
terza rima, in the usual strain of self-lauda- 
tion : 

** Mia fama rinoua per sua rortosla 
Maestro Leonardo eon mirabel stampa, 

II qual gia nuque ne lalta Basilia,” Ac. 

In Santander's chronological catalogue of 
the towns into which printing was first intro- 
duced, he mentions Vicenza as the forty-first 
town, and this “ Dita Mundi ” as the first 
book ; but Panzer catalogues a work, in the 
preceding year, by a difi'enpot printer. Achates 
remained at Vicenza, calling on apparently 
a thriving businesf in rivalry with wrman 
Lichtenstein of Cologne, Stephen Koblinger 
of Vienna, Peter of Haarlem, Joannes de 
Reno, and others, and sometimes in partner- 
ship with Jacobus de Dusa and Gulielmus 
de Papia. The books that he published 
were on all subjects — poetry, grammar, law, 
agriculture, and church history. The last 
work, with a date that bears his name is 
a quarto edition of Constantine Lascaris’s 
“ Grammatica Graeco-Latina,” finished on the 
23rd of December, 1491. (Colophons of 
works printed by Achates, as given in Panzer, 
Annales Tjfpographici ad Annvm M. d., under 
the heads Venetiis, Patavii, Vicentiae.) 

T. W. 

ACHELOM, JOHANN VAN. [Anti- 
Quus, Johann.] 

ACHEN, JOHANN, or HANS VAN, 
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born in Cologne, in 1552, was named Van 
Achen, after the town of Achen or Aachen 
( Aix-la-Chapelle), the birth-place of his fa- 
ther . His parents had no intention of bringing 
him up as an artist ; hut he exhibited whilst at 
school such a disposition to excel in design, 
that they were induced to place him with a 
portrait painter of the name of Jerrigh, with 
whom he remained six years. He afterwards 
Aevoted some time to the study of the works 
of Spr anger, whose style of design he adopted. 
In his twenty-second year he went to Italy, 
and, being much struck with the richness of 
Venetian colouring, he offered himself as an 
assistant to Gaspard Rems, a Fleming, who 
at that time enjoyed great reputation at 
Venice ; but Rems, who disliked both Ger- 
nians and German art, when he found that 
Achen was a German, declined taking him. 
Achen, however, conscious that he did not 
merit contempt, painted his own portrait 
from a mirror, and sent it to Rems, who was 
delighted with the performance, and admitted 
him into his studio. By the assistance of 
Rems, Achen soon mastered the principles of 
Venetian colouring, and, having thus accom- 
plished his object, prosecuted his journey 
towards Florence and Rome. At Rome he 
painted a nativity for the church of the 
Jesuits, and some other works, by which he 
made himself well known both in Italy and 
in Germany. From Rome he returned to 
Venice ; and whilst there he received an in- 
vitation to Munich from the (^hurfiirst (Elec- 
tor) of Bavaria, whither he repaired and 
painted many works, for which he was hand- 
somely remunerated. 

His first great works in Munich w’crc the 
Discovery of the Cross by St. Helena, for the 
Chapel of the Elector ; and full portraits of 
that prince and his family in one picture ; but 
those by which he added most to his reputa- 
tion were the Calling of St. Peter for St. Mi- 
chael’s Church ; a St. Sebastian for the Sta- 
nislaus Chapel ; and Christ upon the Cross, 
with John and Mifry, for the Chapel of the 
Cro.ss, or Kreuzkapelle : the last picture is 
considered one of his betf pieces. 

During his stay at Munich, Achen received 
repeated invitations from the emperor Ru- 
dolph II. to go to Prague; but he did not 
comply until after a delay of four years. At 
Prague he painted many works, and, with 
the exception of a short time spent at Munich 
and Augsburg, he lived the remainder of his 
life there, constdntly employed by the em- 
perors Rudolph and Matthias and the nobles 
of the imperial court. Achen had the reputa- 
tion of being the richest artist of his time. 
He died in 1615, at Prague, aged sixty-three, 
according to the inscription upon his monu- 
ment, erected hy his wictow, at Prague, which 
was discovered in 1790. Achen’s wife was 
the daughter of the celebrated musician Or- 
lando di Lasso. 

In the gallery of Vienna are sixteen pieces 
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by Achen, of various descriptions; two of 
which are portraits of the emperor Rudolph II. 
and his brother Ernest, when young, both in 
armour. A portrait of Rudolph II., which 
has been engraved by Raphael Sadeler, and 
one of Spranger the painter, which has been 
engraved by J. Muller, are considered Achen’s 
best productions in this line. Many of his 
works have been engraved by the best artists 
of Germany. 

Van Achen was a bold and an easy painter, 
but a great mannerist. He never forsook 
Spranger’s style of design, and he neglected 
both the study of nature and of the antique. 
He was one of the principal agents in propa- 
gating that gross and ponderous style, com- 
bining a florid colour with an exaggerated 
design, arising from an attempted union of 
Venetian colour with the mannered forms of 
the Florentine school of that time, which 
prevailed very generally in Germany until 
the appearance of Rubens and Rembrandt, 
and the subsequent predominance of the 
Flemish school, when it gradually disap- 
peared. Joseph Heintz is supposed to have 
been the scholar of Van Achen. This painter’s 
name is written in various ways ; but Van 
Achen is the correct form. A picture by 
him in the gallery of Schleissheim, near 
Munich, is marked Hans v. Ach. fe. 1598. 
(VanMander, Schilder-Boeck. ; Sandrart, Die 
Deutache Academia dor Bau^Bildhauer^und 
Mahlerkunst. ; Descamps, La Via des Peintrea, 
Flanumdsy AUemands^ at Hollandois; Fiorillo, 
Geachichte dar Zeichnenden Kiinste inDeut'/ch- 
land, ^c.) . R. N. W. 

ACHENWALL, GOTTFRIED, was born 
on the 20th of October, 1719, at Elbing, in 
Prussia. He entered the university of Jena 
at Easter, 1738; went to Halle at Easter, 
1740; returned to Jena at Michaelmas, 1741 ; 
and at Easter, 1742, repaired to Leipzig. He 
reeeived the appointment of private tutor to 
the sons of Baron Von Gersdorf, then at the 
head of the Saxon Chancery, in 1743, and 
continued to reside in his family, at Dresden, 
till 1746. In that year, after taking his de- 
gree as master at Leipzig, he commenced 
lecturing on statistics, history, and the laws 
of nature and nations, at the university of 
Marburg. While thus engaged he attracted 
the notice of the Hanoverian minister Miinch- 
hausen, who secured his services for the new 
university of Gottingen. He began his aca- 
demical labours in Gottingen at Easter, 1748, 
and prosecuted them with unremitted industry 
till his death, on the 1st of May, 1772. The 
history of these labours is the history of his 
life. In 1749 he published a text-book for 
the use of the students who attended his lec- 
tures on statistics, a branch of knowledge to 
which he gave a greater degree of complete- 
ness and a more systematic form than pre- 
ceding inquirers. From “ scientia statistica,” 
a corrupt liatin phrase invented by Achen - 
wall to express what the younger Struve had 
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designated before him “ Wissenscbaft der 
Staaten,” that is, “ a body of information re- 
garding a state or states,” the word statistics 
has been adopted into every European lan- 
guage. Achenwall used it to designate an 
exhaustive description of any state or states, 
of their political and social organisation, their 
progress in civilisation, and their economical 
resources, at any given time, calculated to 
furnish materials for an estimate of their 
power and condition. In this sense the term 
is still used in the universities and by the 
writers of Germany, although it has come to 
be used in France and England with a latitude 
that has familiarised us with such anomalous 
expressions as “ statistics of lunacy.” An 
unprofitable controversy has been carried on 
regarding the title of statistics to be considered 
a science. Whether we call them a science, 
or merely a body of information classified upon 
scientific principles, statistics are indispens- 
able to the statesman and legislator : and the 
author who set the example of presenting 
them in a systematic shape formed an ejmeh 
in political science. In the preface to the 
first edition of his statistical text-book, Achen- 
wall mentions that his lectures on the subject 
were originally sketched at Marburg; that 
he published, soon after his arrival at Gottin- 
gen, an “ Introduction to Statistics,” expla- 
natory of the method and object of statistical 
inquiry ; and that the substance of this pam- 
phlet, with some amendments and additions, 
was prefixed to the work now published, in 
order to explain the principle of its arrange- 
ment. In the preface to the edition of 1752 
he intimates that a journey through France 
and Switzerland had enabled him to rectify 
and develope more satisfactorily many of his 
views by actual observation. The preface to 
the edition published in 1762 mentions a 
tour through England and Holland, in the 
summer of 1759 , which had been productive 
of similar results. The dedication of the last 
edition published during his lifetime ( 1768 ) 
informs us that these journeys were under- 
taken for the express purpose of collecting 
materials for improving his system of statistics, 
and that the expense of them was defrayed 
by government. The edition of 1768 may 
therefore be considered, in regard to matter, 
as the fruit of the reading and observation of 
twenty years, and in regard to form, as what 
the practice of oral instruction for the same 
peri^ had taught him to be the most useful 
arrangement. As a scientific work, the book, 
though a mere outline, is valuable from its 
tendency to lead the student df statistics to 
conduct his inquiries on a comprehensive 
plan, and with constant reference to a prac- 
tical end. It is valuable to the student of his- 
tory for the brief account given by the author 
of what he himself saw in France, Holland, 
and England, and still more as a classified 
catalogue of sources of information. The 
statistical outline of Achenwall contains, in ad- 
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dition to the systematic intrwluction, sketches 
of the statistics of Spain, Portugal, Franco 
Great Britain, the United Provinces, Russiai 
Denmark, and Sweden, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The author, in the 
introduction, defines politics as the theory of 
what a state ought to be, statistics the account 
of what it really is, and civil history as the 
account of how it has become what it is. lie 
prosecuted wdth ardour all three of these kin- 
dred branches of inquiry. In 1754 he pub- 
lished Mie text -book for his lectures on Euro- 
pean History, as an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the actual condition of the leading 
states. In this and the subsequent editions of 
the same book he traces the development of the 
constitution of each state in succession. His 
announcement of lectures of the principal 
European wars of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was followed, in 1756 , by a 
text-book for the course. In the preface he 
states, that soon after he began to lecture upon 
history, it had struck him that the usual me- 
thod of tracing the history of each state by 
itself was necessarily incomplete, inasmuch as 
it did not admit of illustrating those great 
cpnvulsions in which the whole of the states 
of Europe were from, time to time made to 
act like one body. At the same time he felt 
the necessity of these special developments 
of the peculiar constitution of each state by 
itself. The only method of evading the dif- 
ficulty that presented itself to his mind, w as 
to deliver this new course of lectures as sup- 
plementary to the other. In the first lie ex- 
plained the rise and progress of the individual 
peculiarities of each state; in the second he 
endeavoured to present their combined action 
as members of a great system. This text- 
book is divided into four parts : the first 
treats of the wars in which Europe was in- 
volved from 1600 to 1660 , by the prevailing 
jealousy of the power of the house of Austria; 
the second of these, excited, between 1668 and 
the early part of the eighteenth century, by 
a similar jealousy of the house of Bourbon ; 
the third of the wars arising out of the dis- 
puted succession to the Spanish throne in the 
south, and the wars of Charles X. in the 
north; the last of the wars, from 1740 to 1748 , 
terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapclle. 
This text-book, like the others, went through 
repeated editions, each marked by the im- 
provements which further inquiry or the 
experience of the lecture room had suggested 
to the author. The historical class-book fur- 
nishes the student with the outline of a good 
system for prosecuting his own studies, and 
a valuable classified catalogue of sources. The 
results of Achenwall’s labours in the depart- 
ment of politics are contained in the text- 
books to two courses of lectures; the first 
published in 1758 , and entitled, “ Elementa 
Juris Natur® in usum Auditorum adomata ” 
(“ The Theory of Law”); and the second, in 
1761 , “ The Theory of Politics.” The latter 
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ccmtains an expoaitioit of ihe then jpredominant 
Euiopean theory of administrative govern- 
meat Bo^ of these oatlines are considerably 
less yalnable than those previously mentioned. 
AchenwalVs mind was better fitted to convey 
a clear apprehension of facts than to investi^te 
principles. The merit of Achenwall consists 
m his having taught historical aud statistical 
inquirers to look upon their subjects of in- 
quiry from a new point of view, and in a 
manner better calculated to lead to satisfac- 
tory practical results, than any that had been 
previously adopted. His writings are neither 
histories nor statistical systems ; they are 
guides to enable the reader to construct his- 
tories and statistical systems. In order to 
appreciate Achenwall aright, it would be ne- 
cessaty to take into consideration what has 
been done by his pupils. It was chiefly in 
the lecture room that he exercised his influ- 
ence: his printed works constitute a small 
portion of what he produced. Putter, in his 
“ History of the University of Gottingen,” 
gives a glimpse of Achenwall’s daily labours, 
which assists in making a conjectural estimate 
of what he accomplish^ed : “ In general (the 
time is 1765) he lectures on the laws of 
nature and nations about ten ; in summer, on 
the history of Europe about four ; in winter, 
on statistics at the same hour*, he also lectures 
in alternate sessions on the modern European 
wars, and on the theory of politics, including 
finance. In all these courses of lectures he 
uses his own text-books. He also lectures 
occasionally on modern international law; on 
the theory of jurisprudence; on modem trans- 
actions of state, or what may be called a 
newspaper lecture (^Zeitungs- Collegium) ; or 
on the last wars in Germany.” This is a 
truthful picture, not only of Achenwall’s oc- 
cupations, but of the manner in which the 
German professor, even in our own day, fills up 
every moment of his time with reading, think- 
ing, and talking about his peculiar pursuits, 
with exemplary monotony, from year to year, 
and also of the impartial manner in which he 
discusses the history or constitution of nations 
and the gossip of a newspaper with equal 
attention to scientific forms. Achenwall's 
minor works consist, in addition to some acade- 
mical theses, of: “A Sketch of. a Political Dis- 
sertation on the Increase of Gold, and Decrease 
of Silver, in Europe,” which appeared in the 
“ Hannbvrische Gelehrte Anzeigen,” in 1751; 
a defence of the above, in the same periodical, 
in 1752; “ Dissertatio in qua Notitia Rerum- 
publicarum Academiis vindicatur” (a dis- 
sertation in defence of university lectures 
on political subjects), elicited by some sneers 
at ** college politics,” and published it does 
not distinctly appear in what year. Putter 
mentions that his last work was a treatise 
on French finance, which we have not seen. 
Achenwall is an instructive and pleasing 
writer. His style is superior to the average 
of his contemporaries. The titles and dates 
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of publication of his principal works are as 
follow : — 

Vorbereitung zur Staatswissenschafl der 
heutigen vomehmsten Europaischen Reicho 
und Staaten.” 1748. 

** Abriss der neuesten Staatswissenschaft 
der vomehmsten Europaischen Reiche und 
Republiken.” 1749. 

** Staatsverfassungder Europaischen Reiche 
im Graudrisse.” 1752. Second edition of 
the preceding: other editions under this new 
title appeared in 1756-62-68. 

“ Grundsatze der Europaischen Geschichte 
zur Politischen Kentniss der heutigen vor- 
nehmsten Staaten.” 1754. 

“ Geschichte der heutigen vomehmsten 
Staaten im Grundrisse.” 1759. Second edition 
of the preceding: other editions under this 
new title appeared in 1764-67, and after the 
author’s death. 

“ Anzeige von neuen Vorlesungen fiber die 
griisseren Europaischen Staatshandel des 
17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts.” No date. 

“ Entwurf der allgemeincn Europaischen 
Staatshandel des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhun- 
derts als der Europaischen Geschichte 2ter 
Theil.” 1756. 

“ Geschichte der oUgemeinen Europaischen 
Staatshandel des vorigen und jetzigen Jahr- 
hunderts im Grundrisse.” 1762. Second 
edition of the preceding: another edition 
under this second title appeared in 1767. 

“ Elementa Juris Naturae in usum Audi- 
tomm adornata.” 1750. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1753-55-58-63. 

“ Staatsklugheit nach ihren emten Grund- 
satzen.” 1761. Other editions appeared in 1 7 63- 
79. (Putter’s Versuch einer Academischen Ge^ 
lehrten Geschichte der Georg-- Augustus- Univer- 
sitdt zu Gottingen ; Hugo’s Civilistisches Ma- 
gazine vol. V. ; Achenwall’s Works,) W. W. 

ACIIERLEY, ROGER, a lawyer, styling 
himself “ of the Middle Temple, Esq.” is the 
author of several political treatises, once held 
in some esteem, now generally forgotten, of 
which the largest and most elaborate is en- 
titled “ The Britannic Constitution, or tlie 
Fundamental Form of Government in Britain, 
demonstrating the original Contract entered 
into by King and People ; wherein is proved 
that the placing on the throne King William 
III. was the natural fruit and effect of the 
Constitution ; ” fol. London, 1727. A second 
edition appeared, after the death of the author, 
in the same form, in 1759 (not 1729, as stated 
by Watt, Bib. Brit) \ with the addition, as 
intimated on the title-page, of a “ Supplement, 
containing Reasons for Uniformity in the 
State;” which latter tract, however, bears 
the date of 1741, when it was first printed. 
The supplement was reprinted by itself, in 
8vo. in 1780. The larger work (695 pp.) 
is dedicated to Frederick Prince of Wales ; 
the smaller (24 pp. fol., or 59 pp. 8vo.), to 
Mr. Speaker Onslow. It may be collected 
from both publications that the author was 
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a whig of the revolution of 1688 school, 
holding nearl^r the same principles of political 
philosophy with Locke. His exposition of 
what is c^ed the original contract, however, 
is probably the boldest that has been given, 
taking, as it does, the shape, not of a mere 
hypothesis, but of a positive historical state- 
ment. He assumes and asserts th^t at some 
verv remote period, probably about the time 
of Noah, t^e inhabitants of Britain held a 
convention for the purpose of establishing a 
government; and then he. proceeds “Here 
it must be observed, that th&e was in this as- 
sembly one man, in the flower of his age, who 
excelled the rest in beauty, strength, under- 
standing, eloquence, courage, coolness in aru 
gument, provident foresight and sagacity, and 
equalled any of them in riches and power, 
and so might be accounted a lord or nobleman ; 
his name was BritannusT” And in this strain 
he goes on, for more than a hundred pages, 
with the history of the election of the all- 
accomplished and ^all-excelling Britannus to 
the office of first* magistrate, or king. Of 
course the writer cannot be supposed to mean 
that all the things related in this long narra- 
tive happened precisely as he has set them 
down ; but his notion is, that the narrative 
cannot be otherwise than substantially correct, 
although conjectural as to mere names and 
other unessential particulars. The whole is 
a remarkable example of a mind seeing facts 
only through the medium of a preconceived 
system. Another work of Acherley’s is en- 
titled “ Free Parliaments ; or an Argument 
on their Constitution ; proving souMi of their 
Powers to be independent : to which is added 
an Appendix of original letters and papers, 
which passed between the court of Hanover 
and a gentleman at London, touching the 
right of the Duke of Cambridge (afterwards 
George I.) to reside in England and sit in 
Parliament,” 8vo. Lond. 1731. And he is 
understood to be the author of an anonymous 
tract entitled “ Jurisdiction of the Chancery 
as a Court of Equity researched, and the 
traditional obscurity of its commencement 
cleared; with a short Essay on the Judicature 
of the Lords ip Parliament upon Appeals 
from Courts of Equity 3d edit. 8vo. 1736. 
It may be inferred that Acherley died some 
time between the publication of his “ Reasons 
for Uniformity,” in 1741, and that of the 
second edition of his “Britannic Constitu- 
tion,” in 1759 ; but no particulars of his 
life have been met with. G. L. C. 

ACHE RY, JEAN LUC D’, a learned 
French Benedictine, bom at St. Quentin in 
Picardy, in 1609, made profession of the mo- 
nastic life in the Benedictine abbey of Isle in 
that town ; but being discontented with the irre- 
gularities of that community, he quitted it, and 
entered (Oct. 1632) the Benedictine abbey of 
La Ste Trinite at Venddme, belonging to the 
congregation of St. Maur. Soon after this 
second profession, an attack of the stone 
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obliged him to remove to Paris (a.d. 1637), 
where he took up his abode in the abbey of 
St Germain des Pr^s. In this retreat he livid 
till his death, 29 April, 1685, aged 76, de- 
voting himself with the greatest assiduity, 
notwithstanding the weakness of Jbis constitu- 
tion and his constant ill health, to the exer- 
cise of pie^ and to literary pursuits. He 
was the spiritual guide of many persons of 
eminent devotion, and was consulted on li- 
tej^ry affairs by many of the scholars of the , 
day, whose letters were preserved in the 
abbey. He was esteemed by the pof^s Alex- 
ander VII. and Clement X. He arranged 
and materially augmented the abbey library, 
which was confided to his charge, and made 
exact catalogues of its contents ; and published 
numerous works. His studies were chiefly 
directed to the history and literature of the 
early and middH ages of the church; and his 
industrious researches so far occupied his 
time as to induce him to avoid useless visits 
and conversation. He was burled beneath 
the library of which he had so long had the 
care. His name is sometimes written AchtTi, 
but we have followed the spelling of the title- 
pages to his “ Acta Sanctorum,” and fo “ La 
Barre’s edition of his Spieilegium.” He is 
also sometimes called Jean Luc, but on what 
authority we know not. 

His works are — 1. “S. Bamabm Epistola 
Catholica, Grmce et LaYlne, cum Notis et 
Observationibus Hugonis Menard.” 4to. Paris, 
1645. This work, which Menard had left un- 
published, was merely edited by D’ Achery. 2. 
“ Beat! Lanfranci Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi 
et Angliaj Primatis, &c., Opera omnia quro 
reperiri potuerunt.” fol. Paris, 1648. This 
work contained a life of* J.anfranc from an 
ancient MS. In the appendix many ancient 
pieces, monastic chronicles or tracts, and 
lives of the saints, were published; among 
them the life of St. Augustin, the apostle of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The editor’s notes on 
the life and letters of Lanfranc are learned 
and accurate. 3. “ Asceticorum, vulgo Spi- 
ritualiuni, Opusculorum, quae inter Patrura 
Opera reperiuntur, Indiculus,” &c. 4to. Paris, 
1648. This is more than a mere catalogue, 
as its title would seem to imply ; it gives a 
short account of each work enumerated in it. 
A second edition, much augmented, was pub- 
lished by Jacques Remi. 4to. Paris, 1671. 

4. “ Venerabilis Guiberti, Abbatis B. Marias 
de Novingento Opera omnia,” &c. fol. Paris, 
1651. The appendix and additions to this 
work comprehended a number of ancient 
writings. 5. “ Regula Solitariorum, sive 
exercitia quibus ad pietatem et ad Ecclesias- 
tica munia instruebat Candidates, sseculo 
circiter nono, Grimlaicus Sacerdos.” 12mo. 
Paris, 1 653. 6. “ Veterum aliquot Scriptonim, 
qui in Gallim Bibliothecis, maxime Benedic- 
tinonim, latuerant Spieilegium,” 1.3vols.4ta 
Paris, 1655 — 1677. The pieces in this great 
collection were published without any prin- 
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gestion^of Athena. , Achiljes gdve her hp, l)^^ 
at the same time ne vqwid that ho would take 
no more share in the wSr.^ The. enmit)- of 
Achilles towards Agamemnon, whiOh was 
the consequence of €ie loss of Briseis, and the 
results to the Greeks of the^ quarrel between 
the two kings, are the^main subject of the 
Iliad. Whfen Briseis was led from his tent, 
he prayed.to his niotlfer to avenge his wrongs.., 
Thetis' brought the complaint of her son 
before the throne of Zeus, who promised that' 
the injustice done to Aihilles should be 
punished. 'While Acylles remained inactive* 
in his lentjinsinging of the deeds of former 
hcrges, all the undertakings of the Greeks, 
turned out unsuccessful, and after various re- 
verses, the distress in the Greek army grew 
so great, that Agamemnon himself advised his 
companions to take to flight. But on the 
suggestion of Nestor, Agamemnon sent Phoj- 
nix, Ulysses, and Ajax the Tclamoni^ with 
two heralds to Achilles ; and in order to con- 
ciliate him, Agamemnon offered to restore 
Briseis, and to make compensation by splendid 
presents,^ Achilles received the messengers 
hospitably, but could not be reconciled ; he 
kept back his friend Phoenix, and threatened 
to sail home the next morning. The mis- 
fortunes of the Greeks in the meantime in- 
creased, until at length Patroclus, the dear- 
est friend of Achilles, urged him to lend his 
invincible aid to the Achceans. Achilles still 
refused, but gave his own armour to his 
friend, and also allowed him to make use of 
his horses and of the Myrmidq^es against the 
Trojans. Patroclus saved the ships of the 
Greeks, which were threatened with destruc- 
tion by Hector, the leader of Trojans ; but 
Patroclus fell by the hands of Euphorbus 
and Hector, who took his arms. When the 
tidings reached Achilles, his grief passed all 
bounds, but he could not avenge the death of 
his friend, for he was without armour. At 
this moment Thetis appeared to him, and 
promised to procure new armour from He- 
phaestus (Vulcan). Iris also came to exhort 
him to rescue the body of Patroclus from the 
hands of the Trojans. Guided by Athena, 
Achilles proceeded to the ditch which had 
been formed round the Grecian camp, and with 
a thundering voice, threatened the Trojans 
with his ^ngeance. Struck With amazement 
at his suAen appearance, the enemy took to 
flight, and AchiUes rescued the body of his 
friend. In the meanwhile Hepbmstus had 


Paris, A. i>. 1668—1701. In the earlier ]||^- 
lumes of this work (of which 4.h|i seventh vo- 
lume, wair published in the year of his death) 
D*A<^ery took an impgrtaut part : he col- 
lectea most of the materials ; but the learned 
prefaces, notes, observation^ and tables with 
which the work is enriched, were written by 
Mabillon, who was united with D’Achofy in 
the task of preparing the work. (Dn Pin, 
IHbliotJieque des Auteurs EeelesiastUjues du 
XVJlme^iecle ; Tassin, Ilistoire Litt^raire 
de la Coj^gregation de SL Alaur; Niceron, 
M^vmres, ^c.). J. 0. M. 

ACHILLAS (’Axi^Aas) was general-in- 
chtdf to Ptolemy Auletes, and at his death 
bMame in effect regent of Egypt, and joint 
guardian of his children and successors, who 
were minors, Ptolemy and Cleopatra. He is 
described by Csesar^as a man of ungulur 
ditring. It was by his advice, and partly by 
his hand, that Pompey, flying to Egypt aftea 
the battle of Phstmitdia, was pat to deat^, 
B. c. 48. In the same year, having taken 
the part of Ptolemy against Cleopatra, he 
attacked Csesar in Alexandria and gave oc- 
casion for the war described in Ccesar’s Com- 
mentaries {Bell, Civ. iii. 110.), and in the 
“ History of the Alexandrine War (c. 4.);” 
but was shortly after put to death by the con- 
trivance of Arsinoe, sister of Ptolemy, who 
had been received by the Egyptians as the 
head of the royal party, Ptolemy being in the 
hands of the Romans. (Dion Cassius, xlii. 4. 
37—40.) A. T. M. 

ACHILLES (’Ax<AA€(Jy), grandson of 
^acus, and son of Peleus, king of the Myrmi- 
dones in the Thessalian Pthiotis, and of the 
Nereid Thetis. Among the traditions of this 
hero, we have to distinguish those contained 
in the Homeric poems, chiefly the Iliad, and 
those related by subsequent poets and my- 
thologists ; for while Homer only describes 
him as one of the heroes of the Trojan war, 
and speaks only incidentally of his previous 
history, later writers have filled up the early 
part his life with many marvellous events, 
and nave added to his exploits during the 
siege of Troy, facts which were apparently 
unknown to the writer of the Iliad. Respect- 
ing the early life of Achilles, Homer only 
states that he was educated by Phoenix, who 
^ also accompanied him to the Trojan war, and 
that he learnt the healing art from Chiron. 
His mother Thetis had told him that his life 
would either be short and glorious, or long 
and inglorious. He joined the Greek army 
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- 3 , he met Hector umler the walls of 
After chasing him thrice round the 
if‘ be slew^ his hated enemy, whom he 
med of Ms arAour, and dragged the bddy/* 
jid to his chariotfT to the coast where the 
ips of the Greeks were stationed. He burnt 
e body of Patroclus with twelve Trojan 
« {goners on funeral 'pile, and celebrated 
jnihes in honour of the dead. In the nighc, 
Vriamus, the father of Hector, appeared before 
his tent, implorpig him to give up the body of 
his son, and Achifles generously yielded to 
the prayer of the aged father. A'chilles soon 
after fell in battle. His death is not men- 
tioned in the Iliad, for it did not come within 
the scope of the poem, but it is mentioned in 
the Odyssey (xxiv. 36 — 84.). His remains 
were buried together with those of Patroclus 
on the shore of the Hellespont. 

These are the outlines of the life of Achilles, 
such as he appears in the Homeric poems. 
The accounts of later writers, such as the 
Pseudo- Orpheus, Pindar, Statius, A pollodorus, 
Fulgentius, and others, give the following 
additional facts: — 'i'hetis, wishing to make 
her son immortal, concealed him in fire by 
night in order to destroy the mortal parts 
which he had inherited from his father, and 
in the daytime she anointed him with am- 
brosia. On one occasion, Peleus discovering 
his child in the fire cried out in alarm, and 
Thetis for fear escaped to the Nereids. Peleus 
then gave his son to the care of Chiron, who 
brought him up, and instructed him in riding, 
hunting, and in playing the lyre, and called him 
Achilles, for his former name was Ligyron. 
According to others, Thetis dipped her son 
in the river Styx, and thus rendered his body 
invulnerable, with the exception of the ankle 
by which she held him. From the time that 
he was six years old, he fought with lions 
and boars, and carried home his booty to 
Chiron When he was nine years old, the 
seer Oalchas declared that Troy could not be 
taken w ithout the aid of Achilles. Thetis, 
dreading the dangers of the war, concealed 
him disguised as a maid in the house of King 
Lycom^es in Scyros ; but he was discovered 
in his retreat by the cunning of Ulysses, and 
was prevailed upon to assist the Greeks in 
the war of Troy. During his residence at 
Scyros, he became thefhther of Pyrrhus or Ne- 
optolemus by Deidamia, the king’s daughter. 
Plutarch and Philoatratus describe his stay in 


lihmcr ty^omedes, Pel^# 
ilbilt^bkr ^ to avenge the death of tb<f^ 
Alheni&ii Tirbom ht^d been coimecto^ 
“by tidiTof! l^Jnfjllity. Achilles made Lyco- 
'' iiiede% hift prisoner, bnt sbt him fi*ee after he 
had justified the bmider of X&eseus, and then 
marned his daughter Deidamia. When the 
Greek fleet .was lying in the port of Aulis, 
and was preyented from sailing by adverse 
wipds, Agamemnon, in order to propitiate 
the gods, resolired to sacrifice his daughter 
Iphigenia to Artemis, and sent for Bflr under 
the pretext of niatrying her to'’ Achilles. 
When she came with her mother and dis- 
covered the deception, Achilles offered to 
save her, but she refused, and preferred to 
die. [Agamemnon.] 

Before Troy, Achilles slew the Amazon 
Penthesilea ; buf when he took off her helmet, 
and saw her beauty, he lamented her fate. 
Thersites ridiculed him for his effeminate 
lamentations, and thrust his s[^ar into the eye 
of the Amazon, on which Achilles struck him 
dead with his fist. He is also said to have 
fought with Memnon and Troilus. His death 
is variously described : some say that he was 
pierced by an arrow in his only vulnerable 
part by Apollo; others that he was killed by 
Paris, or by Apollo in the disguise of Paris. 
Bespecting the contest about his armour, see 
XjA X and U ijysses. After his death A chilles 
was worshipped by the Greeks as one of their 
great national heroes, and the fabulous island 
of J.euce, which was called Achillea, was par- 
ticularly sacred to him. In many parts of 
Greece, temples, chapels, and altars were 
erected to his honour. The mound raised to 
his memory, and a temple in which sacrifices 
were offered to him, both near the promontory 
of Sigeiim in the Troad, the scene of liis 
warlike deeds, existed in the days of Strabo, 
The events of his life have furnished the 
ancients with ample materials for numerous 
works of art. (Hottiger, VascngcrniiUlc^ iii. 
144, &c.; Homer; Orpheus, 383, &c. ; 
Pindar, Nvm. iii. 4.6. ; Schol. ow Pindar JVew, 
iv. 49.; Apollodorus, iii. 13. 6, &c. ; Ful- 
gentius, Myth. iii. 7. ; Hyginus, Fab. 96, &c.; 
Plutarch, Thes, .3.6. ; Philostratus, Her. xix. 

3. ; F.uripides, Jph. Aid. 82.3, &c. ; Quintus 
Calaber, i. 669, Sec.; Sophocles, Phil. 834.; 
Horace, Od. iv. 6. 3. ; Dictys, Delicti. Troj. iii. 
29.; Pausanias, iii. 19. 11.; iii. 20. 8. ; vi. 23. 

2 . ; Strabo, xiii. .596, &c.) L. S. 

ACHILLES, ALEXANDER, a Prussian 
nobleman, was bom in 1.584. He entered 
the service of l.adislaus, king of Poland, 
who sent him upon an embassy to the court 
of Persia. The elector of Brandenburg 
afterwards employed him as his envoy to the 
Cossacks. At a late period of his life he left 
his country, and went to Sweden, where he 
died, at Stockholm, in the year 1676, the 
ninety-first of his age, in extreme poverty. 

Achilles is known by some interesting- 
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works. The best among them, which is 
written in German, is on the causes of earth- 
quakes, &c., and bears the title **Von den 
Ursachen des Erdbebens und der Bewegung 
des Meeres,’’ 1666, in 4to. The others are 
written in Latin, but have never been pub- 
lished, as, “ Consilium Bellicum contra 
Turcas,” “ Philosophia Physica,” and others. 
(J ocher’s Allgem. Gelehrt. Lexicon^ p. 154.; 
and Adelung’s Supplement to it, p. 62.) li. S. 

ACHILLES TA'TIIJS Tdrios), 

or, as the name is sometimes, though perhaps 
erroneously, written, Achilles Statius, was a 
native of Alexandria in Egypt. His age is 
uncertain, but we may approximate to it 
chiefly by means of the writers whom he 
cites and by whom he is cited. He is the 
autlior of a romance in eight books, entitled 
“ The Loves of Lcucippe and Clitophon,” 
of which Pliotius observes that it bears a 
great resemblance to the manner of Heli- 
odorus in the construction of the story and 
in the invention, but that it diftevs from the 
work of Ileliodorus in the impurity which 
appears in the narrative: the style, accord- 
ing to Photius, is perspicuous and pleasing. 
This is generally considered one of the best 
Greek romances, but it has the same defects 
as all the Greek works of this class. The 
style is highly artificial and laboured ; the 
numerous digressions interrupt the continuity 
of the story; the descriptions are tiresome 
and overwrought ; the hero is insipid, though 
it is true that the heroine is much superior. 
The merit of the work, such as it is, is almost 
purely rhetorical. 

This Achilles, or another of the name, is 
also the author of a work on the Sphere 
(vtp\ <r^atpas')f part of which is extant under 
the title of an “ Introduction to the Phenomena 
of Aratus.” In this work the latest writer 
who is quoted is Hypsicles, either a contem- 
porary of Claudius Ptolemocus, or perhaps 
somewhat younger. From what has been 
stated, it appears that Achilles lived after 
A. D. 200, and before a. d. 890. If he imitated 
Heliodorus, as Photius states, and as his 
style shows in the opinion of some critics, he 
was of course posterior to that author, and 
therefore could not have written earlier than 
the close of the fourth or the beginning of 
the fifth century, a. d. Julius Firmicus 
{Mathes. iv 1 0.), who lived about the middle 
of the fourth century, a. d., mentions a 
Sphere of Achilles; a circumstance which 
renders it probable that the author of the 
romance and the Sphere were not the same 
person. According to Suidas, Achilles was 
originally a heathen, but afterwards became 
a Christian, and attained the rank of bishop. 
Suidas also states that he wrote other works, 
not now extant, besides those above men- 
tioned. Photius, who mentions Achilles 
three times, says nothing of his being either 
a Christian or a bishop ; and in his enume- 
ration of writers of the class to which Achilles 
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belongs, he mentions him before Heliodorus ; 
from which it may be inferred, that he con- 
sidered him as prior in point of time, though 
this is hardly consistent wdth his remarks on 
the style of Achilles, which seem to imply 
imitation of Heliodorus. 

The first complete edition of the “ Loves of 
Leucippe and Clitophon ” was the Latin ver- 
sion of Cruceius, Basel, 1654, 8vo. The 
first edition of the Greek text, with which 
the version of Cruceius is printed, is that of 
J. Commelinus, Heidelberg, 1601, 8 vo., which 
also contains liOiigus and Parthenius. The 
best and most recent edition, which also has 
the translation of Cruceius, is by F. Jacobs, 
Leipzig, 1821, 8vo. There are German, 
French, Italian, and English versions of this 
romance. The last English translation is by 
A. H. (Anthony Hodges), Oxford, 1638, 8vo. 

The “ Introduction to the Phsenomena of 
Aratus” is printed in the TJranologion of Pe- 
tavius, Paris, 1630, fol. Amsterdam, 1703, fol. 
(Suidas, *AxtAA€us SrclTtos ; Photius, Myrio- 
hihl. Co(i.B7. 94. 166.; Fabricius, Bihlioth, 
Grac. iv. 41. ; viii. 130.) G. L. 

ACHILLEITS. [Dioclkttan.] 

ACHILLPNI, ALESSANDRO, was bom 
at Bologna, near the close of the year 1463. 
lie studied there and at Paris, and in 1485 
began to teach philosophy and medicine in 
his native town. In 1500 he left Bologna, 
being appointed professor of those sciences 
at Padua; but in 1509, the school at Padua 
being closed in consequence of the war at 
that time pending between the republic of 
Venice and the league ♦of Cambray, he re- 
turned to his professorship at Bologna, where 
he died in 1512, and was buried with great 
pomp and many testimonies of public esteem, 
in the church of St. Martin. 

Achillini was regarded by his contempo- 
raries as a philosopher of extensive learning, 
and of such consummate ingenuity in dispu- 
tation, that it became a proverb, “ autDiabolus, 
ant magnus Achillinus.” He adhered closely 
to the principles of Aristotle and Averroes, 
for both of whom his esteem is commemorated 
not only in his works, but in his epitaphs re- 
corded by Jovius. At Padua he had for his 
chief opponent the celebrated Pomponatius, 
over whom, it is said, he would often have 
gained an evident triumph in their public dis- 
putations, but for the readiness with which 
wit was made to supply the place of argument 
against him. But the subtlety of Achillini 
was only logical; for he was of an honest and 
ingenuous disposition, old-fashioned in his 
dress, and plain even to awkwardness in his 
language and deportment ; and his pupils, 
though they honoured him for his learning, 
laughed at him for his simplicity, and were 
easily drawn away from him by the more 
brilliant acquirements of his rival. 

In the medical sciences the reputation of 
Achillini is due to his having been among thei 
first who revived the study of them by actual 
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observation, and by the dissection of the 
human body. His anatomical descriptions, 
though chiefly collected from the writings of 
Mundinus and the Arabian physicians, yet 
contain accounts of several things before un- 
known, as, the nerves of the fourth pair, the 
number of the bones of the tarsus, and the 
position at which the spinal cord terminates ; 
and exhibit a more accurate knowledge than 
his predecessors had of many other parts, 
such as the olfactory nerves, the veins of the 
arm, &c. He is also commonly said to have 
discovered the two bones of the ear named 
malleus and incus; but he does not claim the 
honour, and there is no evidence to prove 
more than that they were discovered in his 
time. 

The philosophical works of Achlllini were 
first published at Venice in folio, 1508; and 
a more complete edition was collected by 
his pupil Pamphilus Montius, and published 
at Venice, in one volume, fol, 1 545. The titles 
of the several dissertations in the latter are, 

** I>e Intelligcntiis,” “ De Orbibus,” “He 
IJniversalibus,” “ He Physico Auditii,” “ He 
Elementis,” “ He Subjecto Physionomiro et 
Chiromantiaj,” “ He Subjecto Medicinap,” “ He 
Prima Potestatc Syiloglsmi,” “ He Histinc- 
tionibus,” “ He Proportione Motuum.” In 
addition to these he wrote “ He Chyroinantim 
Principiis ct Physionomim ” (a treatise of 
which neither the place nor date of publi- 
cation is mentioned), and a short essay on 
the same subject published in the “ Appro- 
batio Chyromantiae Coclitis.” His medical 
works are — “ Annotationes Anatomiem 
(edited by his brother), 4to. Bonou. 1520.” 
“He lluniani (’orporis Anatomia, 4to. Venct. 
1521 and “ Adnotationes in Mundini Ana- 
tomiam, fol. Venct, 1522.” Achillini is men- 
tioned by Oescimbeni as the author of a few 
poems of inferior merit ; he published also a 
collection of some of the minor works of 
Aristotle, &c. ; and Jovius mentions a few 
manuscripts which he left, but which were not 
published. ( Alidosi, Li Dottori Bolognesi di 
TeohtgUt^ ^c, p. 7.; Paulus Jovius, Ebgia 
Virorum Liiteris illust. p. 112.) J. P. 

ACHILLINI, CLAITHIO, born in Bo- 
logna, on the 29tli of October, 1574, was 
son of Cleavco, and grandson of Giovanni 
Filoteo,who was brother to Alessandro Achil- 
lini. He studied in succession belles lettres, 
philosophy, medicine, and theology ; and 
at last turning his attention to jurispru- 
dence, took his degree as doctor in that 
faculty in the university of his native city, 
in 1594. With brief intervals he taught law, 
in the university of Bologna, from 1594 to 
1609 ; in that of Ferrara, fl-om 1609 till 1621 ; 
in that of Parma, from 1623 till 1635 ; and 
afterwards for a short period at Bologna. He 
occupied a situation at Rome in the household 
of Cardinal Razali, with whom he is said to 
have had considerable influence, about the be- 
ginning of 1609 ; he was attached to the lega- 
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tion sent by Paul V. to negotiate a peace be- 
tween Philip III. of Spain and Emanuel I. duke 
of Savoy ; and towards the close of his life he 
was sent on a mission from Pope Urban Vlll. 
Some yeaw previous to his death he retired 
from public life, and lived chiefly at a country 
seat in the vicinity of Bologna. He died in 
1640, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, the 
last of his race. He left no juridical work 
behind him, and seems to have been rarely 
employed in practice. Some of his occasional 
pleadings are said, however, to have been 
printed ; and Crasso mentions some manu- 
script opinions (consiglii). The manner in 
which eulogists speak of his academical pre- 
lections is not calculated to convey the idea 
of an eminent lawyer; ho is said to have “in- 
terpreted the law rather in accordance with 
reason than authority;” in other words, ho 
taught, not what was law, but M'hat he thought 
ought to be law. He was a voluminous 
w’riter of odes and sonnets. His verses are 
turgid, full of affected phraseology and strained 
conceits. Crescimbeni charges him with 
being the first to introduce this depraved 
style. In one respect, however, it seems to 
have suited bis purpose; for an ode to Louis 
XIII. king of France, on the taking of Susa, 
and a sonnet on the birth of the Dauphin, 
Richelieu sent him a valuable gold ohain ; some 
writers say a thousand ilolIar.s. He was also 
made a member of several literary societies ; 
the designations of which arc curiously illus- 
trative of the taste and intellect of tlie age 
and nation which admired him: the Notte, 
of Bologna ; the Innominati, of Parma ; the 
Fantastici and Lincei, of Rome ; and the In- 
cogniti, of Venice. A collection of his writings 
n prose and verse, published in Venice, went 
through six editions between 1650 and 1680. 
(JVIazzucbclli, Srrittori cC Italia.^ W. \V. 

ACHILLINI, GIOVANNI FILOTE'Q, 
born at Bologna, in 1466, was brother of 
Alessandro the physician, and became known 
as a poet and antiquarian. He lived for some 
time at the court of the Sforza, dukes of 
Milan. He was the author of various works: 

1. “ Epistole al Magnificentissimo M. An- 
tonio llidolfo Gcrmanico, ove si Narrano tutte 
le Sorti di Pietreji^ la Varieta iell’ Armi an- 
tichc e moderne, di Musicali Istrumenti, i 
'olossi, delle Sibille e dclle nove Muse, la 
Diversita degli Alberi, le Cavalcature, gli 
Abiti anlichi e modemi e gli Acciddenti 
diversi.” 4to. Bologna, 1500. It is a work of 
antiquarian research. 2. “ II Viridario in 
ottava Rima.” Bol. 1504. 3. “ 11 Fedele,” libri 
v.,cantilene 100, in versi. Bol. 1523. These 
are poems of the didactic kind. 4. “ Anno- 
tazioni della Lingua Volgare.” Bol. 1536. .5. 

“ Collettanee Greche, Latine, e Volgari, per 
diversi Autori modemi nella Morte dell* 
ardentc Serafino Aquilano.” This is a col- 
lection of panegyrical verses on the death of 
the above-mentioned Serafino, a contemporary 
poet, which Achillini edited, and he inserted 
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®<Mmet8, and other minor poems. 
AchiUim founded an academy at Bologna, 
called Del Viridario. He collected objects of 
acnlpture, medals, and other remains of an- 
tlqmty. He ^ed in 1538. His son Clearco 
'was the father of Claudio Achillini, the 
jurist and poet, Gianfiloteo Achillini must 
not be confounded with Filoteo Achillini, 
councillor of king Charles V. of France, who 
wrote, about 1370, a book entitled “ Somnium 
Viridarii de Jurisdietione Regia et Sacer- 
dotali,” which is inserted by Goldast in the 
first vol. of his “ Monarchia Sacri Romani 
Imperii.” It is believed that this writer was 
a Frenchman named Philippe Maizitires, who 
assumed the name of Achillini. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d' Italia; Leandro Alberti, Descri- 
zione di tuttt Vltalia, p. 329.) A. Y. 

ACHIMF.LECH. [Saul.] 

ACHIOR. [Judith.] 

ACHISH. [David.] 

ACHITOPHEL. [Absalom.] ^ 

ACII ITOPHEL the GILONITE 

The “SiphteJeshenim” cites a work, 
in manuscript, which is attributed by the 
Jews to Achitophel, the privy councillor of 
King David ; the title is “ Sepher Goraloth ” 
(“ The Book of Lots or Destinies ”). R. 
Shabtai merely says that this work is a sort 
of fable book, in which various quadrupeds, 
birds, and other animals are made to converse 
and to relate short stories. But from the 
account of this work given by Mains in the 
catalogue of Uffenbach’s library, it appears to 
be a curious work, and to accord perfectly 
with its title, “ The Book of Destinies.” He 
says that, according to the alphabetical order 
of the names of various animals, as quadrupeds 
and birds, things which shall hereafter happen 
to men are predicted, and that, consequently, 
a man wlio wishes to pry into futurity, by 
addressing himself to the name of any quad- 
ruped or bird, may know his future lot by 
inspection, and will receive an answer, as it 
were, from the animal consulted. Whether 
the author of this little book was really named 
Achitophel, or only chose this appellation, as 
one suitable to his subject, we cannot now 
discover. The work appears to be of con- 
siderable antiquity. (Wolnus, Biblioth, Hebr. 
i. 136. iii, 86. ; Maius, Biblioth. Uffenbach. 
i. 122.) C. P. H. 

ACHRE'LIUS, DANIEL, was a professor 
at the university of Abo, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and the author of “ Con- 
templationum Mundi, libri tres, Aboce Fin- 
noruro,” 1 682, 4to. It is a work of little value, 
rather behind than in advance of the age, as 
is shown by the arguments adduced against 
the Copemican system ; but it displays con- 
siderable learning. , It forms a sort of history 
of the universe, and of animated nature : the | 
first book treats of matter, of the four elements | 
of bodies, and of the planets *, the second of { 
meteors, of thunder and lightning, and the | 
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, wind ; the third of the earth nf 
I products, and of man. Tw 

ACHRE'LIUS, ERIC DANIEL, was 
born at Roslag, in Sweden, in 1604, and ap- 
pointed professor at the university of Abo 
m 1641, where he died, at the age of sixty-six* 
on April 17. 1670. He wrote a treatise on 
the analogy between the macrocosm or world 
at large, and the microcosm or human body, 
a subject on which after the time of Para- 
celsus much labour was vainly spent by per- 
sons who endeavoured to explain the one 
class of phenomena by the other. His work 
is entitled “ Oratio de Microcosm! Struct ura, 
deque Harmonica ejusdem cum prmcipuis 
Mundi partibus Convenientia.” Upsal, 1627, 
4to. (Bioyraphie Midicale.') C. W. 

ACHTERVELDT, JACOB, a Dutch 
painter, of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. He was the scholar and imitator of 
Metzu, and acquired considerable reputation 
by some of his pieces in the style of that 
master. He died in 1704. (Nagler, Neues 
Allgemeines Kiinsder- Lex icon.') R. N. W. 

ACHTSCHELLING, LUCAS, a good 
landscape painter, of Brussels, of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. He was the 
scholar of Louis de Vadder, and a close 
imitator of nature, and distinguished himself 
for a boldness of style, especially in foliage, 
and a rich transparency of tints. In the col- 
legiate church of St. Gudula, at Brussels, are 
three large landscapes by Achtschelling. 
(Houbraken, Schouburgh der Nederlantsche 
Konst- Schildersy ^c.; Descamps, La Vie. dee 
Pcintres Flamamls, ^c.)* R. N. W, 

ACIDA'LIUS, VALENS, was bom in 
1567, at Witstock in Silesia. He first studied 
at Rostock, and thence went to the university 
of llelmstiidt, where he began his literary 
career with several Latin poems. His pro- 
fessed study was that of medicine, in which 
he took his degree of doctor, but he appears 
to have neglected the profession altogether, 
and to have devoted himself entirely to clas- 
sical literature. In L'390 he left llelmstiidt, 
and undertook a journey to Italy, where he 
gained the esteem and friendship of the most 
distinguished scholars of the age. Before 
he set out on this journey, he had commenced 
a commentary on YpUci^s Paterculus ; and 
at Padua he published an edition of this 
writer, with his commentary, under the title, 

“ Velleius Paterculus a Valente Acidalio cum 
Velleianarum I^ctionum Libro, Patav. 1590, 
12mo.” He was not well satisfied with his 
own performance ; but the best critics have 
acknowledged that his commentary not only 
contains many excellent remarks, but also 
that where he deviates from the MS. read- 
ngs, his emendations and conjectures are 
always ingenious. His commentary on Vel- 
leius is reprinted in the edition of Lipsius, 
and in the folio edition of Tacitus, which 
appeared at Paris in 1608. After his return 
from Italy he lived partly at Breslau, and 
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parUy at Neisse, and went over from the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic faith. 
This step drew upon him attacks from va- 
rious quarters, against which he was defended, 
after his death, by his brother Christian, in 
the preface to a posthumous work of Valens, 
called ** Epistolarum Centuria Una; accessit 
Epistola apologet. ad Jacob. Monavium et 
Dratio de vera Carminis Elegiaci Natura et 
Constitutione,” Hanover, 1606, 8vo. After 
his return from Italy he chiefly devoted him- 
self to the critical study of Curtins, Tacitus, 
the ancient panegyrists, and Plautus : the 
fruits of these studies are cqptained in his 
“ Animadversiones in Q. Curtium,” Frank- 
fort, 1594, which have been reprinted in se- 
veral editions of Curtins. 'l"he year after the 
publication of this w’ork he died, on the 25th 
of jMay, at Neisse; and his other works were 
published after his death. In the year 1595, 
there appeared his “Libri Viginti Oivina- 
tionum et Interpretationum Plautinarum ; ” 
Frankfort; reprinted in the same place, 1606, 
in 8 VO., and also in Gruter’s “ Lam pas Cri- 
tica.” Acidalius’ “Animadversiones in Pa- 
negyricos \'eteres,” are printed in Gruter’s 
edition of the “Panegyrici Veteres” (1607). 
His notes on Tacitus are found in the alwve- 
nientioned Paris edition of Tacitus, and also 
in that of Gronovius; and lastly, his com- 
mentary on Ausonius is incorporated in 
Tollius’ edition of this poet. 

In the year in which Acidalius died, he 
published a book, “ Mulieres non esse Ho- 
mines,” Hanover, 1595, which became the 
cause of much annoyance to him, although 
he was not the author, but merely the editor, 
the work having been known long before in 
Poland. The whole was a mere joke ; but 
the clergy took the opportunity of attacking 
him from the pulpits, and wherever they 
could. These vexations, and over-exertion 
in study, produced a brain fever, of which he 
suddenly died. If he had lived longer, Aci- 
dalius would have been one of the first 
scholars of the age, for all that he has 
done contains ample proofs of rare talent. 
(Leuschiier, De Valentis Acidalii Vita Mo~ 
ribus et Scriptisy Leipzig and Liegnitz, 1757, 

8 VO.; Adelung, in his Supplement toJucher's 
Allgem, Gelehrten Lexicon f p. 163.; Saxius, 
Onom. Lit, iv. 35.) L. S. 

ACIEIl, MICHEL VICTOR, a Fivnch 
sculptor, born at Versailles in 1736, was edu- 
cated at the academy of Paris, and early dis- 
tinguished himself. He lived chiefly in 
Burgundy (where he built a chapel, and 
adorned it with some great statues), until he 
was appointed master (modellmeister) of the 
china manufactory of Meissen, in Saxony, for 
which he made many beautiful groups. His 
master-piece is considered the death of Ge- 
neral Schwerin, in alto-rilievo. He died in 
1 799. (Fussli, Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon . ) 

R. N. W. 

ACITI A G ENS. Of the branches of the Gens 
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Acilia, the^ Balbi and Glabriones, IVum their 
frequent tribunates of the commons, were un- 
doubtedly plebeian. The Aviolm are uncertain. 
A. Manius Acilius Aviola is mentioned in the 
“ Fasti Capitollni,” and by Seneca, (Dc Marie 
Claud, Ca-s, p. 243. V. Bipont.) as the col- 
league of the emperor Claudius I. in the con- 
sulate of A. D. 54. An elder Acilius Aviola 
is said by Pliny and Valerius Maximus to 
have recovered on the funeral pile, but too 
late ibr rescue from the flames. (Pliny, II, A', 
vii. 52. ; Valerius Maximus, 1. viii. 12.) [ Avi- 
OLA ; Baliuts ; Gjlabrio.] W. B. D. 

ACINDY'NUS, GREGORIUS, a Greek 
monk, who lived at Constantinople during the 
fourteenth century. For many years he was 
I a zealous follower of Barlaain, and joined 
him in his opposition to, and his attacks upon 
! the monks of Mount Athos, especially Fa- 
lamas, who undertook their defence. The 
doctrines which Barlaam and Acindynus en- 
deavoured to inculcate were condemned by 
several councils held at Constantinople : the 
' last condemnation which is mentioned is that 
of 1351. After this time Acindynus appears 
to have changed his opinion, for he wrote 
against his former friend Barlaam, as he had 
written before against Palamas ; he himself 
says, in a passage still extant, that he wrote 
flve volumes of discourses and letters against 
Barlaam. [Baulaam ; Palamas.] 

There are extant by Gregorius Acindynus 
509 lambic verses, and several other frag- 
ments, in which he attacks the heresies of 
Palamas : they are printed in Allatius, 

“ GrojoifE Orthodoxaj Scriptores,” i. 756, &c., 
and “De Consensu utriusque Ecclesiaj,” ii. 
16.3. p. 802. Another work of Acindynus, 
directed against Palamas, Gregoras, and Phi* 
lotheus, bears the title “ De Essentia et Opera- 
tione Dei, libri duo.” It was published from 
a Bavarian MS., by J. Gretser, at Ingolstadt, 
1616, in 4to. (H. Wharton’s Appendix to 
Cave’s llistoria Literariay ii. 39. ad aim. 
1340 ; Saxius, Onvmast, Lit, ii. 39. ; Fabri- 
ciuR, Bibliotli. Grcpc, xi. 507.) L. S. 

ACINELLI, an historian of Genoa, in the 
eighteenth century, of whose biography we 
can find no account in any of the ordinary 
books of reference. His name and his work, 
however, are mentioned and (juoted by Botta 
in his “General History of Italy,” and by 
Bertolotti in his description “ Della Liguria 
Maritima.” The title of his book is “ Della 
Storia di Genova degli anni 1745-47, libri 
tri,” published in 1748 ; and the narrative 
includes the successful popular revolt of the 
Genoese against the Austrian garrison, and 
the subsequent war in the Riviera. The 
work is without the author’s name ; but the 
writer observes, at the beginning, that he was 
in a public situation during the eventful 
period which he describes, and that he has 
carried his narrative no further than the year 
47, because, having retired from public life, 
he had not access to the same sources of 
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jjlWf iry, 0 pointer on gltet, who 
•bout Che middle of the aix' 
!S®S~ beatofy, He executed, about the year 
wij tne celebrated paintings of the windows 
m the chapel of the sacrament in the col- 
Icgiate church of St Gndala, at Brussels, 
which have been attributed to Rogier van 
Brussel; he painted also some windows of 
the church. The designs consist of por- 
traits of Charles V. and his family and re- 
lations, who presented the windows to the 
church. The effect of the compositions is 
very rich, and the folds of the draperies are 
cast in a hold and grand manner; the colour- 
ing also is brilliant, and the architectural 
ornaments are designed and disposed with 
great taste. (Baron Ileiffenberg, De la 
Pcinturc stir Verve aux Pays Bas^ published in 
the Nouv. Mhn. de VAcad, Roy. of Brussels 
for 1832.) R. N. W. 

ACKER, PETER, a clever painter on 
glass, who was employed in Nordlingcn about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Some of 
his works are still preserved in the St 
George’s church of that place. (Byschlag, 
NOrdlingische Geschlechfs Historic ; Fiorillo, 
Geschichte der Mahlerey^ R. N. W. 

A'CKERMANN, CONRAD ERNST, a 
celebrated German comedian, was born about 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
He may be considered as the founder of the 
modern stage of Germany. During his long 
career as an actor he acquired considerable 
property, a great part of which he spent 
partly upon improving stage representations, 
and partly on educating and training such per- 
sons as he thought fit for his profession. In 
1749 he married, at Moskau, Sophia Char- 
lotte Schroder, the widow of the well-known 
organist Schroder of Berlin, and the mother 
of the celebrated actor Friederich I^udwig 
Schroder. At this time Ackermann was at 
the head of a wandering company of actors, 
with which he and his wife travelled through 
Curland, Prussia, Poland, and visited the 
principal towns of Germany and Switzerland, 
In 1764 he went with his company to Ham- 
burg, where in 1767 he undertook the ma- 
nagement of the theatre, which, owing to his 
exertions, and those of Lessing, in his “ Hain- 
burgischo Dramaturgic,” became the most 
flourishing in Germany. Ackermann acted 
comic parts in a masterly manner, and never 
ceased to instruct those who were engaged 
by him, in matters which related to the bu- 
siness of the stage. After his death, in 1 771, 
his wife, together with her son Friederich 
Ludwig, undertook the management of the 
theatre. [Schboeder ; Lessing.] (Ersch 
and Gruber, Allgem. Encyclopccd. der Wis- 
sensch. und Kiinste^ v. “ Ackermann.”) L. S. 

ACKERMANN, JACOB FIDE'LIS, was 
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at- lUdathefan, in 1765, He receiwA 

commenced private tuition in 
* ^92, his writings 
having attracted considerable attention, & 
ww appointed professor of botany in the 
university, and in 1796 professor of anatomy. 
At this time he wrote his first essay on the 
peculiar chemico-vital system of physiology 
which he maintained, and it brought him such 
reputation, that in 1 804 he was chosen professor 
of anatomy at Jena, and in 1805 to the same 
office in the university of Heidelberg. He 
held this post till the time of his death, 
which occurred suddenly, in 1 8 1 3. lie eflected 
numerous improvements in the arrangements 
of the medical school, besides establishing a 
policlinical institution, of which he was the 
chief director. 

J. F. Ackermann’s chief works are those in 
which he attempted to supplant the current 
ihysiological theory of a vital principle, by 
•ne in which all the processes of the living 
body were made, to depend on the chemic^ 
relations betweeif the organised tissues and 
oxygen. He supposed “ that the vital move- 
ments are nothing but the alternate contrac- 
ions and dilatations of the organic tissue and 
he cells which compose the mechanical ele- 
ments of the organs, and that these movements 
depend on the slow combustion which goes on 
between oxygen and the materials, as well 
fluid as solid, of the organic body.” (^Kleineren 
Schrifteriy s. 1G3.) The first stage of this 
slow combustion was thought to be effected 
in respiration, in which the oxygen combined 
with caloric so as to form a kind of aura, or 
semi-gasy and being received into the blood, 
united with certain principles of it, as gelatine, 
albumen, &c. Rendering the latter solid, as 
he imagined, it formed the blood- globules, 
and as it passed along the vessels that convey 
red blood, oxidised all the tissues with which 
,t came in contact, making them at the same 
ime contract so as to carry on the circulation 
of the blood. The essence of nutrition was 
made to consist in the particles of blood im- 
pregnated with oxygen- aura (or, as lie some- 
imes calls it, vital ether y') permeating the walls 
>f the vessels, and becoming solid ; and in 
,he refuse particles of the tissues, in which 
.he combustion was completed, assuming the 
fluid form, and entering the lymphatics. 
And this chemical action he regarded as the 
Drigin of a mechanical force : for as the oxi- 
dised parts, when they are made fluid, separate 
>om the cellular tissue (of which all organised 
substances are composed), the w'alls of the 
3ells contract, force on the fluid with which 
they are charged, and are, in their turn, again 
dilated, when the particles to replace those 
that have separated arc inserted into them. 
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ThU constitutes the automat irrUabiUtyi and 
through this, by the constant action of the 
o:Kygen-aura in the blood upon the walls of 
the left heart and arteries, the circulation is 
maintained. The same aura is separated fh>m 
the blood-vessels of the brain, and stored up 
in that organ, and employed through the me- 
dium of the nerves to pr^uce a more intense 
and prolonged slow combustion of the carbon 
from the cells of the muscles, for the production 
of their contractions, or, as he supposed, their 
actual condensation. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details 
of this hypothesis ; and it would hardly have 
merited any notice, had it not been among 
the first steps by which later physiologists 
were slowly brought to acknowledge that 
the essence of what is called a vital process 
does not consist in its being utterly dif- 
ferent from those observed in dead bodies ; 
but rather, that many of the processes which 
go on in the living body are only very complex 
examples of the influence of the same forces 
which operate in dead matter. Defective and 
erroneous as Ackermann’s physiological sys- 
tem was, yet since he gave to oxygen l^th 
the name and the dignity of the “ principle 
of life,” he set many on the search after the 
real influence of that elerndht upon the eco- 
nomy, and what was yet more impoitant, 
he shook the common faith in the less definite 
but hardly less erroneous system# of his pre- 
decessors. 

The following are the titles of Ackennann’s 
chief works, and they will sufficiently indicate 
the contents of those which do not relate to 
his hypothesis: — “ Dissertatio de Discrimine 
Scxiium practer Genitalia.” This is better 
known in the German translation by Jos. 
Wenzel, Koblenz, 1788, 12ino. “ Jpe Ner- 
vorumOpticorum inter se Nexu,” published in 
lllumcnbach’s “ Bibliotheca Medica,” iii. 387. 

“ Ueber die Kretinen,” Gotha, 8vo. 1790. 

“ Vcrsuch einer Physischen Darstellung der 
Lebenskrafte organisirtcr Kbrper,” Frank- 
fort on the Mayn, 2 vols. 8vo. 1797 — 1800. 

“ Infantis Androgyni Historia et Ichnogra- 
phia,” folio, Jena, 1805. “ DellumanoiNaturm 
Dignitate ; accedit de Nervei Systematis Pri- 
mordiis Prolusio,” 8vo. Heidelberg, 1811. 
This last is to establish that the heart is the 
centre of the nervous system, and that nerves 
are in the first instance formed from the blood ; 
which filters into its walls in the manner ; 
already mentioned. Besides these, he wrote I 
several smaller essays, on fever, on typhus, ; 
against phrenology, on the thyroid body, &c.; ; 
the best of which were translated by C. Hoff- 
mann, with the title “ Sammlung der wich- | 
tigsten lateiiiischen Schriften des J. F, Acker- ; 
mann,” 8vo. Speyer, 1816 ; and of which an ; 
account may be found in the “ Almanach der ■ 
Fniversitiit Heidelberg auf das Jahr. 1813.” 

( The life of Ackermann has been written by 
F. Molter, in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgcmeine 
JEncyclvpiidie,) J. P* 
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ACKERMANN, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
GOTTLIEB, the son of a physician at Zeulea- 
rode, a small town In Vogtland, a district of 
Upper Saxony; 

17. 1756. He lost his father while young, 
and was brought up by an uncle, to whom he 
owed his taste for classical literature. In 1 7 7 1 
he repaired to Jena, whence he removed to 
Gottingen, where he had the benefit of Heync's 
instruction in the classics. He took his degree 
at Gottingen, on September 14. 1775, and 
then visited Halle, where he remain^ for 
two years, in the capacity of a private teacher 
at the university". On receiving the appoint- 
ment of physician to his native town, he re- 
turned thither, and continued at Zeulenrode 
till 1786, when he was chosen as successor to 
Wittwer in tlie chemical chair at Altorf. He 
was afterwards appointed professor of patho- 
logy and therapeutics in the same university, 
which office he held till his death, on March 
9. 1801. 

During his lifetime, Ackermann had con- 
siderable reputation as a practitioner, but he 
is remembered principally as a bibliographer, 
and a man of great learning. The lives of 
Hippocrates, Galen, and other Greek physi- 
cians, which he contributed to the edition of 
“ Bibliotheca Gracca ” of Fabricius, by Harles, 
have lieen greatly praised, and were pro- 
nounced by Baldinger to be masterpieces of 
erudition and criticism. 

The princijiul of Ackermann’s other works 
are — 1. “ Abhandlung ueber die Kentnissund 
Heilung des Trismus,” 8. Niirnberg, 1778, 
(“ An Essay on the Dia^osis and Treatment 
of Locked Jaw ”). This is an .enlarged version 
of his i naiigural dissertation. The most valu- 
able part of it arc his observations on infantile 
trismus, a disease which was very prevalent 
in Vogtiand, 2. “ Ueber die Krankheiten der 
Gelehrteu, &c.” Niirnberg, 1777 (“On the 
Diseases of Students, and the best Means for 
heir I^revention and Cure”). This is a 
book wliicli iniglit now be read with pleasure 
nd profit. It is divided into two parts ; the 
first of which treats of the predisposing causes 
of disease in persons of studious habits, of 
mental labour, and the influence of the mind 
•n the body of the influence of a constrained 
posture of the body on health, and of the 
diseases of studious persons. In the second 
^•art he considers the dietetics of students, 
and gives directions for the cure of particular 
diseases. The whole is enlivened with interest- 
.Dg illustrations, and shows much good sense. 

5. “Das Leben Johann Konrad Dippel’s,” 
Leipzig, 1 781 , 8. (“ Memoirs of J. C. Dippel ”), 
Leipzig, 8vo. 4. “ Instutiones Historic Me- 
dicinsD,” Numberg, 1792. 8vo. This history 
s somewhat too brief, and does not come 
down later than the restoration of Greek me- 
dicine, after the decay of the Arabic school. 5. 

Handbuch der ausuebenden Arzneywissen- 
schaft und Wundarzney kunst bey Armeen im 
Felde,”&c. Leipzig, 1797, 2bd.8. (“Manual 
B 4 
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of Finical Medicine and Surgery, for the use 
of Military Surgeons,^) 2 vols. 8vo. Besides 
thes^ Ackerminn wrote many other works of 
lees importance, the titles of which are given 
in the " Biographic Medicale.” (^Biographie 
Midieale; works of Ackermann.) C. W. 

ACBLERMANN, RUDOLPH, was bom 
at StoUberg in Saxony, in 1764, and brought 
up a coach-buildcr. He came early in 
life to England, and for some time acted m a 
carriage draftsman, which led to an acquaint- 
ance with artists, and finally to his becoming 
a printseller, in which business he met with 
great success. His establishment in the 
Strand was well known and highly esteemed 
in all parts of the world. As a publisher, 
his most splendid productions were the “ Mi- 
crocosm of London,” consisting of interior 
views of public buildings of the metropolis, 
and the Histories of Westminster Abbey, the 
universities, and the public schools. His 
“ Repository,” a magazine devoted half to 
fashion and half to the fine arts, was long 
a public favourite ; hut the “ Forget-me- 
Not ” was the most remarkable work he ever 
issued, as it became the progenitor (in Eng- 
land) of the numerous Annuals. Towards 
the end of his career he took an active part 
in the supply of literature to the states of 
Spanish America, both by publishing anumher 
of translations in the Spanish language, and 
by forming branch establishments for book 
and print-selling in Mexico, and other prin- 
cipal cities of the American continent. He may 
he said to have introduced lithography, as a 
fine art, into this country. Mr. Andre had, 
indeed, produced some specimens in I^ondon, 
in 1801 ; and the process remained in use for 
copying purposes in some of the government 
offices ; but it was not until Mr. Ackermann, 
in 1817, set up a press, engaged Prout and 
other eminent artists to make drawings, and 
placed the result before the public in his 
periodical “ Repository,” that attention was 
drawn to the capabilities of the art, and it 
began to take rapid strides towards its present 
comparative perfection. Mr. Ackermann was 
also among the first to introduce lighting by 
gas. He erected an apparatus on his own 
premises for the manufacture of the new 
light, before the formation of any company, 
and on some occasions of rejoicing astonish^ 
the public by the brilliancy of his illu- 
minations. He distinguished himself in 
1813 by the zeal with which he promoted 
the subscription in behalf of the sufierers by 
the war in Germany, which at length amounted 
to upwards of 100,000/. in addition to the 
same sum foom parliament. He acted as 
secretary to the fund, and sacrificed much 
of his valuable time to the conducting 
of the necessary correspondence. This pro- 
cured him an enthusiastic reception foom his 
fellow-countrymen on his subsequently visit- 
ing Germany, and from the King of Saxony 
the badge of the order of civil merit. After 
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realising a fortune by his business, Mr. Acli^er^ 
mann retired in 1830, and died at his villa at 
FineWey, on the 30th of March, 1834. (Ali^ 
gemeine Deutsche Beal-Encgclepadie, Leipzig, 
1833, i. 56. ; JReposiUtrg of Arts; new 
series, iil 225. ; GetitlenmCs Magazine, 1834.) 

J. W. 

ACKWORTH, GEORGE, LED., which 
degree was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in 1566. But he was of the 
University of Cambridge, land was public 
orator there. He was in great favour with 
Archbishop Parker, and a writer in the 
Reformation controversy against Sanders’ 
defence of the supremacy of Rome. The 
title of the work is wrongly given in Wood’s 
Athena: (ed. 1691, vol. i. foL 726), and is cor- 
rectly this : “ visibili Rom’ Anarchia, 
contra Nich. Sanderi Monarchiam, IlpoXeyo- 
lisvov, libri duo.” This was printed by Day, 
in 1573. Before that time he had published 
“ Oratio in Restitutione Buceri et Fagii,” (8vo. 
1562,) the two foreign divines whose bodies 
had been disinterred and burnt in the reign 
of Queen Mary. He was admitted an ad- 
vocate in the Court of Arches in 1562, and 
in 1575 had a dispensation to hold another 
living with the rectory of Elingdon in the 
diocese of Salisbury. It is said he was after- 
wards deprived of his preferment, and went 
to Ireland. {AtK Oxon. ; Ken net, in Lamd. 
MS. ; Lowides’ Bibliographer^ sMaruial.) J. H. 

AcLAND, lady HARRIET, wife of 
John Dyke Acland, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Acland of ('!oluftib-Jolm, Devonshire, 
who served with distinction in the English 
army during the American war of inde- 
pendence with the rank of major. She 
was daughter of the Earl of llchester, ac- 
companied her husband to ('anada in 1776, 
and endured all the hardships of the cam- 
paign. When the attack on Ticonderoga 
was ordered, she was only prevented by her 
husband’s positive commands from sharing in 
the danger. On the day after the fort was taken, 
he being badly wounded, she crossed Lake 
Champlain to join him ; and from that moment 
she determined to be no more separated from 
her husband, though a rude tumbril w'as the 
only vehicle that could be procured for her 
use. Soon after, a tent in which the major 
and his wife were sleeping took fii-e, and the 
major was badly burnt in his efforts to rescue 
Lady Harriet from the fiames. In the action 
at Stillwater, October 8th, 1777, Major Ac- 
land commanded the grenadiers on the left, 
who were overpowered by numbers, and the 
British camp was stormed by Arnold, who 
gained a complete victory. The mqjor was 
shot through the legs, and taken prisoner. 
During this action, as well as during a pre- 
vious one, a few days before. Lady Harriet 
was stationed in a tent used for the puipose 
of an hospital for the troops, amid the groans 
of the dying, and in full hearing of the roar 
of artillery and musketry. When the intelli- 
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genee of her calamity reached her, she applied 
to General Burgoyne, the British commander, 
for a letter to the American general, Gates, 
into whose, lines she had determined to throw 
herself, that she might partake of her hus- 
band’s captivity, and dress his wounds. Bur- 
goyne had not even a glass of wine to offer 
her ; but he furnished her with the letter re- 
quired, and she set off in an open boat, at- 
tended by Mr. B^udenell, the artillery chap- 
lain. one female servant, and the major’s valet, 
who had still a ball in his shoulder, received 
a few days before. To add to her distress, 
when she reached the enemy’s outposts, the 
sentinels refused to allow the party to land, 
or to proceed further, and she was kept seven 
hours in wet, cold, and darkness, until day- 
light appeared, and she was permitted to land. 
General Gates treated her with humane polite- 
ness, and she attended on her husband, until 
he recovered from his wounds. The mayor 
died in England, in 1788. Some authorities 
attribute his death to the effects of his wounds; 
while others state that he was shot through 
the head by a Lieutenant Lloyd, who had 
accused the Americans of cowardice, and been 
roughly contradicted by A eland. She sur- 
vived her husband twenty-seven years, and 
to the last could not hear tm allusion to his 
name without tears. Shortly before her 
death it was discovered that for sixteen years 
she had suffered from a hopetess cancer, 
which she had concealed from her nearest 
relatives in order to spare their anxiety. 
She died in 1815, after outliving all her 
children. Her figure is described as having 
been peculiarly feminine and delicate. A 
portrait of her standing in the boat was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and engraved, 
soon after her return to England. No episode 
of the American war excited mpre largely 
the sympathy of the public, both in Eng- 
land and America, than the story of Lady 
Harriet Acland. (Burgoyne, State of the 
Expedition from Canada^ p. 127 — 130. ; Allen, 
American^ Biographical IJicUonary^ 2d edit, 
p. 3. ; Betham, Baronetage of England^ ii. 33, 
84.; MS. communication.) J. W. 

ACLAND, REV. JOHN, is designated 
on his title-pages “ Rector of Broad-clist, and 
one of His Majesty’s justices of peace for 
the county of Devon.” He is the author of 
a tract entitled “ A Plan for rendering the 
Poor independent on Public Contribution ; 
founded on a basis of the Friendly Societies 
commonly called Clubs ; ” 8vo. Exeter, 1786 ; 
which excited considerable attention when it 
first appeared. The scheme which it pro- 
posed, of a general national box-club, to be 
established by act of parliament, and to 
which every individual of the population 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
should be obliged to subscribe in proportion 
to their earnings or income, was approved 
of and recommended by Dr. Price ; and a 
full account of it is given by Sir Fred. Eden, 
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in his “ State of the Poor,” vol. i. pp. 378-*^ 
380. The pamphlet was answered in “ The 
Insufficiency of the Causes to which the In- 
crease of our Poor and of the Poor’s Kates 
have been commonly ascribed ; the true one 
stated ; with an Enquiry into the Mortality 
of Country Houses of Industry, and a slight 
general View of Mr. Acland’s Plan for ren- 
dering the Poor independent ; ” by the Rev. J. 
Hewlett, 8vo. London, 1788. Sir Fred. Eden 
does not consider Mr. Howlett’s objections 
to be well founded, but he admits that Mr. 
Acland’s scheme has many great defects, 
some of which, as he states them, are not of 
detail, but fundamental. Acland also pub- 
lished “ An Answer to a Pamphlet published 
by Edward King, Esq., in which he attempts 
to prove tlu? public utility of the National 
Debt ; a confutation of that pernicious doc- 
trine, and a true statement of the real cause 
of the present high price of provisions ; ” 8vo. 
1796. G.L.C. 

ACME. [Hicrod.] 

ACOLUTH (Latinised Acoluthus), AI^- 
DREVV, was born on the 6th of March, 
1654, at Bernstadt. His father, who pos- 
sessed a considerable knowledge of oriental 
languages, made his son learn Hebrew from 
his earliest childhood, and in his sixth year 
the boy is said to have spoken it with the 
same ease as his mother-tongue. With the 
same facility he acquired the Latin, Greek, 
Chaldee, and Arabic languages, which he 
studied while a pupil at the ^innasium of 
Breslau. During his academical course at 
Wittenberg he made himself familiar with 
the Samaritan, the Ethiopian, and Persian 
languages, under the instruction of Augustus 
Pfeifer, to whom he conceived such an at- 
tachment, that when his master left Witten- 
berg, Acoluth followed him to Modzibor and 
Stroppen, In the latter place he also be^an 
the study of the Moorish language, of T urkisli, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Chinese. Not satis- 
fied with an extensive knowledge of lan- 
guages, he applied himself for some time to 
astronomy, in order to enable himself to ac*- 
quire a correct knowledge of oriental history 
and antiquities. In 1674 he went for a short 
time to Leipzig, and thence to Wittenberg, 
where he gave private instruction in Hebrew ; 
but, being in a weak state of health, he re- 
turned to Leipzig, by the advice of his phy- 
sician. At Leipzig he threw himself again 
into a new course of studies; he learned 
English, Italian, French, and Dutch, and 
continued to give lessons in the oriental 
languages. In 1676 he obtained his degree 
of M. A., and at the same time permission to 
lecture in the university. Some years after- 
wards, when Leipzig was visited by the 
plague, he went to Breslau, where, in 1683, 
he was appointed preacher of the Church of 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins, and soon after 
professor of Hebrew in the Gymnasium Eli- 
zabethanum. Several ecclesiastical dignities 
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were subsequently conferred upon him, and 
in 1701 he was elected a member of Ae 
academy of sciences at Berlin, and King 
Frederic I. of Prussia granted him an annual 
pension of 200 thalers. Owing to his ex- 
traordinary knowledge of languages, the 
universities of Leipzig, Greifswald, and 
Erfurt made him very munificent offers, 
which, however, he did not accept. Pie con- ; 
tinned in his ecclesiastical duties at Breslau 
until his death, on the 7 th of November, 
1704. 

Acoluthus had an insatiable thirst after 
knowledge. Ills works are still of great in- 
terest to the students of oriental languages. 
The following have appeared in print, but 
many others have never yet been published : — 
“ Obadias Armenus, quocum Aqalysi Yocum 
Arnicnicarum (jramniatica,et Collatione Ver- 
sionis Annenicrc cum Fontibus aliisque max- 
imam partem Orientalibus Versionibus, cxhl- 
betur primum in Germania Specimen Charac- 
terum Armenicorum.” Leipzig, 1G80, 4to. 
This work has no great critical value ; but 
the author spent a considerable sum of money 
upon it, as he had the Armenian types made 
at his own expense. “ Dc Aquis amaris Ma- 
ledictionem inferentibus, viilgo dictis Zelo- 
typiaj.” Leipzig, 1682, 4to. “ Tetrapla Al- 
coranica, sive Specimen Alcorani Quadri- 
lipguis, Arabici, Persici, Turcici, Latini.” 
Berlin, 1701, fol. This specimen of the 
Koran consists of only fifty-seven pages. He 
had collected thirty different copies of the 
Koran, and intended to publish a complete and 
correct edition of the Arabic text, but he died 
before this was accomplished. “ Bi^ia parva 
Polyglotta, hoc est, Dicta Vetcris et Novi Tes- 
taineuti Glassies, e Textu S. llebrico ncc non 
Versionibus Chaldaica, Syriaca, Samaritana, 
Arabica, Persica, iEthiopica, Armenica, 
Gncca, Septuagintavirali, ct Vulgata recen- 
sita.” Leipzig, 1G81, 4to. Several of his 
letters are contained in Leibnitz’s “Collec- 
tanea Etymologica.” An important disser- 
tation by him on epochs and the year of the 
oriental nations, entitled “ De variis Epochis 
et Anni Forma vctcrum Orientaliiim, &c.” is 
contained in L. Du Four et lamguerue’s 
“ Disscrtationcs,” which were edited by 
Winckler. Leipzig, 1750, 4to. (^Nem Bei-’ 
triige von alien mid neuen Sachen, p. 414, &c.; 
Baumgarten, JIallische Bibliothck^ iii. 377, 
&c.*, Joclier, Allgein. Gelehrt Lexic, i, G6., and 
Adeliing’s Supplement^ p. 1G8, &c.) L. S. 

ACOMINATUS, MICHAEL, (’A/cogtVd- 
Tos, an elder brother of Acorainatus 

Nicetas, who was metropolitan of Athens. 
Besides a life, or rather lamentation on the 
death, of his brother, he wrote numerous works, 
chiefly consisting of sermons and orations de- 
livered on various occasions. One of them 
only, “ Homilia in llamos Palmarum,” has 
been published in a Latin translation by 
(’’ombefisius, in his “ Biblioth. Concionatoria,” 
tom. iii. A list of his other works, which 
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only exist in MS. in several libraries, is 
by Fabricius, Biblioth* Or* vii. 737. note oo.) 

L.& 

AOOMINA'TUS, NICETAS. (’A/co/u- 
p&ToSy N<K^rar.) A Byzantine historian who 
lived about the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of our 
sera. He was a native of Colossse, afterwards 
called Chon®, in Phrygia, whence he ge- 
nerally hears the surname of Choniates. He 
held several high offices at the court of Con- 
stantinople, such as that of logothetes and 
prefect of the sacrum cuhiculum, and others, 
which are enumerated at full length on the 
title-page of his great historical work. In 
1189 he is said to have been appointed go- 
vernor of Philippopolis, by the emperor Isaac 
Angelas. In 1204, when Constantinople was 
taken by the Franks, Acominatus fled with 
his wife and children to Nicroa, where he 
died in 1216. Acominatus was a man of 
great talents ; but the misery of his country, 
which he witnessed, appears to have created 
in his mind a kind of bitterness, and an im- 
placable hatred of the Franks or Latins. 
This feeling, and the declamatory and arti- 
ficial style of his writings, which he has in 
common with most Byzantine writers, leave 
an unpleasing impression on the reader. 

His most important work, which is pre- 
served entire, is the “ History of the Byzan- 
tine Empei<)rs ; ” it begins with the reign of 
Joannes Comnenus (a.d. 1118), and goes 
down to the year 120G. Ittjonsists of twenty- 
one books, hut is divided into ten distinct 
works. The first consists of one book only, 
and contains the history of Joannes Com- 
nenus, from 1118 till 1143 ; the second, from 
book ii. to viii,, contains the history of Manuel 
Comnenus, from 1143 till 1180; the third, 
consisting of the eighth book only, contains 
the history of Alexius Comnenus, from 1180 
till 1183 ; the fourth contains in two books 
the history of Andronicus Comnenus, 1 183-5 ; 
the fifth comprises in three books the first 
reign of Isaac Angelas, 1185-95 ; the sixth, 
consisting of three books, contains the his- 
tory of Alexius Angelas, brother of Isaac 
Angelas, 1195 — 1203; the seventh gives in 
one book the history of the second reign of 
Isaac Angelas, and that of his son Alex- 
ius, 1203-4 ; the eighth, consisting of the 
nineteenth book, contains the history of 
Alexius Duca, sumamed Murzuflus, or the 
events of the year 1204 ; the ninth, consisting 
of the twentieth book, gives the events of the 
year 1204, which took place after the taking 
of Constantinople, April 12. 1204 ; the last 
work, which consists of the twenty -first book, 
contains the history of the reign of Baldwin 
of Flanders, 1204-6. * 

The first edition of this great historical 
work appeared at Basel, 1557, folio, with a 
Latin translation by H. Wolf. It was re- 
printed at Geneva in 1593, 4to. ; this edition 
is more useftil than the former, having a ' 
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good index, and the chronology added hy 
Simon Gonlartius. In 1647 it was again 
printed at Paris in fol. in the “ Corpus Scrip- 
torum Histories Byzantines/* by C. H. Fa- 
brottus, who added a Glossarium Gneco-bar- 
barum. This collection of the Byzantine 
historians was re-printed at Venice in 1729, 
and a new edition is now in progress in Ger- 
many. There is a MS. in the Bodleian li- 
brary, which contains an account of the taking 
of Constantinople, in two books, ascribed to 
Acominatus Nicetas ; but this work is only 
an extract from his great work made by a 
later writer, who has also made some addi- 
tions of his own. 

Besides the history of the Byzantine em- 
peror, Acominatus also wrote a Thesaurus 
of the orthodox faith (^Q'ljo'avphs opdoSo^ias)^ 
in twenty -seven books, during his retreat at 
Nicaea. The original of his work has never 
been printed, and there is only a Latin 
translation by Peter MorelU of the first live 
books, which was published at Paris, 1561, 
1579, and 1610, and at Geneva in 1629, with 
notes. The translation is also reprinted in 
the Bibliotheca Patruiii.” INIanuscripts of 
the Greek original exist in the royal library 
of Paris, and in the Bodleian library, though 
the latter only contains an abridgment of the 
original work. Some other less important 
works of Acominatus are scattered in various 
libraries, and Iiave not been published. 

The life of Acominatus Nicetas was written 
by his elder brother, Michael Acominatus, 
under the title of “ Monodia,*’ of which only 
a Latin translation by Peter ISIorelU is pub- 
lished, Paris 1566, which is reprinted in the 
“ Biblioth. Patrum, Lugd. Bat.” vol. xxv. p.lSO. 
( Fabricius, GVcrc. vii. 737, &c, L. S. 

ACONZ KOVER, STEPHEN, an Arme- 
nian writer of distinction, the son of Gregory 
Aconz Kover and Azad Chenganos, was born 
on the 20th November, 1 740, at Giirgevo, a 
town in Transylvania. The family from which 
he was descended had left Armenia in 1330, at 
the epoch of the fall of the Armen ian kingdom ; 
and after migrating first to the C’riraea and then 
to Wallachia and Moldavia, had settled in Tran- 
sylvania in 1654, where it held a distinguished 
rank among the Armenian colonies established 
in that country, and was enrolled in the nobility 
of the kingdom of Hungary. After studying 
at the Armenian college of Ibisfalva, called by 
the Germans Elisabethstadt, Aconz declared 
his predilection for a monastic life ; and at 
the age of seventeen was sent to complete his 
studies at the convent of St. Lazarus, on the 
island of that name, at Venice. This convent 
was already the centre of Armenian learning, 
though only founded in 1740, the year of 
Aconz’s birth, by the celebrated Mechitar, for 
the conversion of his countrymen from the 
tenets of the separate Armenian church to 
those of the Roman Catholic faith. On the 
10th of July, 1763, Aconz assumed the priest- 
hood, and was soon after appointed to the 
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chair of philosophy, dogmatic theology, and 
morale In 1775 he published a work on 
rhetoric, in Armenian, in which principles 
drawn from the works of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian were supported by examples taken from 
the best Latin and Armenian authors, and so 
judiciously Pf ranged that the book at once ac- 
quired an un jxampled degree of popularity. On 
the 25th of July, 1785, he was appointed vicar- 
general of the convent, in which capacity he 
had to conduct an extensive correspondence 
with the Catholic- Armenian missionaries and 
colleges all over the East. This did not pre- 
vent his lending continued and impoitant as- 
sistance to the Abbe Lourdet, who was sent to 
St. Lazarus at the expense of the King of 
France, to compile an Armenian and Latin 
vocabulary, which still remains in manuscript 
at the royal library of Paris, its publication 
having been prevented by the outbreak of the 
revolution. It is not imwwlhy of notice, as 
illustrating Aconz*s character, that when, in 
1789, the Abbot Melcliiori visited the shrine 
of Lorelto, the vicar was taken with him at his 
own request, and that his biographer, Pianton, 
speaks with emphasis of his “ repeated Kisses 
impressed on tlie sacred walls, accompanied 
with the tears that burst from his eyes.” In the 
following year Aconz was entrusted with the 
spiritual charge of the Armenian cities in 
Transylvania, where he remained for the next 
ten years, discharging his duties with zeal, 
and preaching very eloquently in the Jlun- 
gariaii language. A new church, an hos- 
pital, and a college were erected under his 
auspices ; and his character rose so high, that 
in the year 1800, when he was summoned to 
Venice to assist in the election of a new abbot- 
general on the death of Melchiori, and went 
to take leave of his friend Murtonfi the bishop 
of 'IVansylvaiiia, Martonfi told him that he 
was sure he should never see him more, for 
if the conclave then assembled at Venice did 
not choose him pope, the monks of St. Lazarus 
would be sure to choose him abbot. The pre- 
diction proved true; for on the 9 th of October, 
1800, he was chosen abbot without one dis- 
sentient voice, except, according to ecclesi- 
astical etj([uelte, his own. For the next 
twenty-four years he continued the head of 
the little community of St. Lazarus, which 
under his direction seemed to gain new vigour 
from the storms that shook all around it. 
When, in 1806, the French held possession of 
Venice, and demanded an account of the re- 
venues of all the convents, he succeeded in 
obtaining a special exemption for that of the 
Armenians. In 1810, by a decree of Napoleon, 
all the missions throughout Ids empire were 
suppressed ; but a peculiar edict was soon after- 
wards issued by the emperor, revoking the for- 
mer so far as it affected the community of St, 
Lazarus. The biographers of Aconz do not 
mention the arguments he used; but from the 
very entertaining narrative of Baron Zach, 
himself an Hungarian, who, on visiting the 
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island in 1807, received and communicated an 
a^eeable surprise, on hearing and speaking 
ms native tongue, it appears that, in the year 
before, the abbot had represented that the 
revenues of St liozarus were principally 
drawn from the Levant, and spent in Venice ; 
so that by suppressing it, the government 
would only injure its own subjects. He 
had made an appeal also to the love of 
letters, by pointing out that it was in this 
is and almost alone that Armenian literature 
was nourished and preserved ; and, indeed, 
under his administration the press of St. 
Lg^arus assumed an activity which excited 
general surprise. The works of Aconz him- 
self were of some extent. “ A System of Uni- 
versal Geography,” in 11 vols. 8vo., which was 
published in 1802 and subsequent years, was 
entirely compiled by him, with the exception 
of the hfth and sixth volumes, comprising 
Turkey in Europe, by his pupil Luke Ingigian. 
The manuscript of the twelfth and thirteenth 
volumes, by Aconz, which had been sent to 
Constantinople for inspection and correction 
by some Armenians in that capital, was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire, and never re- 
written. Though the circumstance is not 
mentioned by any of his biographers, the 
whole work is based on the geography of 
Busch ing. In 1819 appeared the “ Sacred 
History of the Old Testament,” in 4 vols. 8vo. ; 
and in 1814, the “ Sacred History of the New 
Testament,” in 8 vols. ; both of which works 
had been compiled long before. Of his other 
productions, the most deserving of mention is 
the “ Life of Mechitar,” the founder of the 
convent of St. I^azarus, which was^ublished 
in l,vol. 8vo. in 1810. The whole of these 
works are in Church Armenian. Besides his 
improvements of the press of the convent, 
Aconz formed a collection of philosophical 
instruments, which were furnished by the 
best makers of London ; but at the time of 
Baron Zach’s visit none of the monks knew 
•how to use them. The abbot had a peculiar 
.gift, according to his friend and biographer, 
Pianton, in obtaining contributions for the 
convent : “ Nor will I adduce any other 
proof,” he exclaims, “ of his prevailing and 
most gentle violence over the hearts of others, 
than by naming that illustrious cavalier, 
Alexander Raphael, whose liberality our 
grateful Mechitarists will never cease to ce- 
lebrate.” Mr. Raphael, a merchant of London, 
founded a charity for the education of Armenian 
youth under the direction of the monks of 
St. Lazarus, whose conduct in its management, 
though impeached by a petition of the son of 
the founder, Mr. Raphael, once member for 
Carlow, was sanctioned by a decision of Lord 
Lyndhurst in the court of chancery on May 
9th, 1842. The visitors to St. Laprus were 
numerous and illustrious : in the list of them 
given by Pianton, we notice the name of 
“ the duke of QlauchestBr^* but not that of Lord 
Byron, who spent some time there in studying 
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Armenian, when, as he said, he want^!ll^ 
twist his mind round some severe stttcHr/* 
The attention of Aconz was not confinec'to 
his convent; he established three new 
leges in Constantinople, Astracan, and ihe 
Crimea. He was in much favour with Pc^ 
Pius the Seventh, who in 1804 appointed him 
archbishop of Siunia in Armenia, “ in par- 
tibus infidelium.” After two years’ gradual 
decline, he died, at the island of St. Lazarus, 
on the 23d of January, 1824, in the 84th year 
of his age. He is described by Zach, in 1807, 
as a “ venerable old man with a white beard, 
very tall in stature, of an imposing aspect, 
and a sweet and prepossessing physiognomy 
and in 1816, by Lord Byron, as a “fine old 
fellow, with the beard of a meteor.” (Pianton, 
Elogio di Stefano Aconzio Kilver, Venice, 1825 ; 
Vita lleverendissimi Steph. Acontii Kover,pos- 
tulante A. Raphael^ scripta Armenice atque 
Latins, Venice, 1825. ; Sukias Somal, Quadro 
della Storia Letteraria di Armenia, p. 194, 
&c. ; Zach, Correspondance Astronomique, v. 7, 
&c. ; Moore, Letters and Journals of Lord 
Byron, edit, of 1833, ii. 292.) T. W. 

ACO'NZIO, or, in Latin, ACO'NTIUS, 
JAMES, was born at Trent, probably about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
appears to have been an ecclesiastic by pro- 
fession j but little or nothing is known of him 
till, in consequence of having relinquished the 
Roman Catholic faith, he left his native 
country, in 1557, and proceeded first to 
Switzerland, thence to Styassburg, and finally 
to England, where it is ascertained that he 
was in 1560, and where he is supposed to 
have resided till his death, which probably took 
place in or about 1566. He is said to have 
professed, or at least to have conformed to, 
Calvinism in Switzerland ; in England he 
attached himself to the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, which, as being considered to 
enjoy an exemption from episcopal juris- 
diction under a charter of Edward VI., was 
at this time the common refuge of foreign 
nonconformists. Acontius was allowed a 
small pension by Queen Elizabeth ; but he 
speaks of it in a passage of one of his printed 
works as if it h^ been bestowed upon him 
in his quality of engineer, or student of the 
art of fortification, a subject which had en- 
gaged much of his attention. 

The best known work of Acontius is his 
famous “ Stratagems of Satan ” (as it is com- 
monly designated), first printed at Basle, in 
18mo., in 1565, under the title of “ Strata- 
gematum Satanm Libri Octo ; Jacobo Acontio 
authore.” It is not true, as commonly stated, 
that, in this edition of 1565, the title is ex- 
panded by the addition of the words — “ in 
religionis ne^otio, per superstitionem, errorem, 
heresim, omum, calumniam, schisma, &c.” 
The work is dedicated, in an inscription on the 
back of the title-page, to Queen Elizabeth, 
The eight books in this, commonly said to be 
the first edition, fill 411 pages ; and then fol- 
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^ intimated on the title-page, 

' apistle on the editing of books, or what 
is there called Eruditissima Epistola de 
Eatlone edendorum librorum, ad Joanuem 
Wolfium Tigurinum, eodem authore,” in 13 
unpaged leaves, dated “ Londini, 12 kal. 
Dec. 1562.” Ba^le, and the biographical dic- 
tionaries following him, speak of this episth 
as if it had first appeared in an edition o 
the “ Stratagemata,” which was brought ou^ 
at Basle, in 1610, under the care of Jacobm 
Grasserus. The “ Stratagemata” has been 
several times reprinted in the original, though 
not, as far as we can discover, either at Oxford 
in 1631, at London in 1648, or at Oxford in 
1650, as asserted by Watt ; and it has also 
been translated into most modern European 
languages. Debure mentions a French 
edition, under the title of “ Les Ruses di 
Satan, trad, du Latin de Jacques Aconce,* 
printed in 4to., at Basle, in 1565 ; that is, in 
the same year in which the original came 
out, if what is commonly described as the 
first edition really was so. There is an 
English translation, in 4to., printed at London 
in 1651, entitled ** Darkness Discovered ; or, 
the Devil’s secret Stratagems laid open ; 
whereby he labours to make havock of the 
people of God by his wdeked and damnable 
designs for destroying the kingdom of Christ : 
wherein is contained an exquisite method of 
disputation about religion, and putting an 
end to all controversies in matters of con- 
science ; written by Jacobus Acontius.” There 
is a head of Acontius prefixed, and the trans- 
lation is introduced in a preface by John 
Goodwin, dated, “ From my study, Coleraan- 
street, London, Feb. 9. 1647;” and a com- 
mendatory letter from Mr. John Dury to 
Mr. Samuel Hartlib, dated. “St. James’s, Fe- 
bruary 9. 1648” (probably the same day). 
Perhaps the first edition of this translation 
may have appeared in 1648. Goodwin was 
a very disputatious and somewhat turbulent 
theologian of those days ; he had been vicar 
of Coleman-street, but was ejected in 1645, 
although both a republican in politics and an 
Independent in his principles of church go- 
veiTiment. In doctrine, however, he was 
an Arminian. Dury, again, was a presby- 
terian minister, and one of the Assembly of 
Divines. Acontius, in this work, avoids 
polemics ; but its spirit has been considered 
by the generality of orthodox divines as 
much too catholic and tolerant. It has been 
objected that his principles would throw open 
a door to errors and heresies of all kinds; 
and as for his own particular opinions, they 
have been denounced by some as Arlan, by 
others as Socinian, by others as approaching 
to mere Deism. But probably these charges 
have had their origin as much in the zeal of 
those making them as in anything that 
Acontius has written. The natural piety 
and blameless life of the man are universally 
admitted, as well as his learning, the acute- 
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ness of his understanding, and the elegance 
of his style. One of his critics, who has most 
severely reprehended the laxity of his theo- 
logy, has applied to him what has been said 
of Origen — ‘‘ ubi bene nemo melius, ubi 
male nemo pejus; — where well, none has 
done better ; where ill, none worse.” (Sal- 
denus, De Lihrisy p. 337., as quoted by Baylc. 
Salden was a Protestant clergyman at the 
Hague.) 

There is besides a treatise by Acontius en- 
titled, in the first edition, printed in 12mo. at 
Basil, in 1558, “ Jacobi Acontii Tridentiui 
de Methodo, hoc est, de recta investigan- 
darum tradendarumque scientiarum ratione.” 
(pp. 138.) This work has also been several 
times reprinted, and it is inserted in the 
collection of tracts “ De Studiis bene Institu- 
endis,” published at Utrecht in 1 658. I’lie 
subject is not that afterwards taken up by 
Bacon, the method of discovering knowledge, 
but only the methodical arrangement of know- 
ledge already discovered, with a view to its 
speediest ac<juirerncnt and most effective 
exposition. Near the beginning the author 
declares that if he had a son, or any other 
young man in whom he was greatly interested, 
who had a prospect of having thirty years to 
devote to study, he would advise him rather 
to spend the first twenty in the study of the 
principles of method, reserving only ten for 
everything else, than to give the whole 
thirty to the attempt to acquire a knowledge 
of science and literature without such pre- 
paration. Acontius, however, although he 
did not anticipate Bacon, had more than a 
presentiment that the world in his day was 
upon the'lbve of a new philosophical icra ; as 
is evident from a remarkable passage, which 
has been often quoted in his epistle to Wolff. 

In this epistle he speaks of a work upon 
fortification (Oppidorum Mmiiendorum Ars),’' 
vrhich he had written in Italian, and was 
hen employed in rendering into Latin. Bayle 
did not believe that this work had ever ap- 
[)eared ; but it was printed at Geneva, both 
n Italian and Latin, in 1585. He also tells 
his friend Wolff that he had made some pro- 
gress in a work upon logic : which, how- 
ever, has not been printed, (Tiraboschi, 
Della Letteratura Italianay tom. vii. par. i. pp. 
375. 474.) G. L. C. 

A'CORIS (’'AKopis)y a king of Egypt, who 
ibout the year b. c.385, entered into an alli- 
ance with Evagoras, king of Cyprus, who was 
at war with Artaxerxes Mneinon of Persia. 
Acoris supported his ally Evagoras with a 
•onsiderable force and fifty ships, and also sent 
lim from Egypt both money and provisions. 
Evagora.s, after losing a great sea battle, was 
besieged by the Persians in Salamis of Cyprus. 
At night he left Salamis, entrusting the ma- 
nagement of affairs to his son Pythagoras, 
and sailed to Egypt, where he endeavoured to 
persuade Acoris to join him with all his forces 
against the common enemy. Acoris again 
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gave him a sum of money, but a much smalle it was remarked by Giannone, three centuries 
one than Evagoras had expected. Evagoras after as a singular circumstance, that through 
was obliged to conclude peace with Persia, the many subsequent political vicissitudes, 
and Acoris now entered into an alliance with civil wars, and foreign invasions, this family 
Gaos, a rebellious Persian admiral, with th' had retained the ducal title and the domains 
view of continuing the war against Persia, of their ancestors. WhenXadislaus died, iu 
Gaos was soon afterwards assassinated ; but 1414, the then duke of Atri, the second of the 
Acoris was determined to carry out his plan, name, interfered with Joanna II. to prevent 
and for this purpose he assembled, about 377 Paolo Orsino from being put to death, as the 
«. c., a great number of mercenaries, chief!} king had ordered in his last moments, on sus- 
G recks, who were attracted by his munificen picion of his treason. 

pay. Hut as he had no general to command After the death of Joanna II. in 1434, the 
these forces, he engaged Chabrias the A the Acquaviva family, like most barons of Ab* 
nian, who accepted the king's offer withou ruzzo, took the part of Rene of Anjou against 
consulting his own countrymen, who were Alphonso of Aragon ; and when at last Al- 
then at peace with Persia. Pharnabazus phonso prevailed and convoked the parliament 
the chief general of the Persians, sent am- at Naples, the duke of Atri was one of the 
bassadors to Athens to request that the Athe- absent barons, and his domains were seized 
nians would recall Chabrias from Egypt, and by the Fiscus. After Alphonso’s death, in 
send Iphicrates to support the Persians. Both 1458, his son Ferdinand, at the intercession 
requests were complied with, and the Persians of the prince of Taranto, restored the confis- 
began making most extensive preparations cated estates to Josiah Acquaviva, duke of 
against Acoris. But they proceeded very Atri and Teramo, whose son, Giulio Antonio, 
slowly, and Acoris died in the interval, about count of Coiiversano,had married a daughter 
374 B; c. (Diodorus, xv. 2. 3. 4. 8. 9. 29. of the prince. Notwithstanding this act of 
41.; Theopompus, op. Phot, xii.; Scaliger, ad clemency, the duke joined the conspiracy of 
Euseh. Ohron. mdcxvi.) L. S. the princes of Taranto and Rossano, w'ho iu- 

ACOSTA. [Costa.] vited John, son of Rene, to invade the king- 

ACQUA, CRISTO'FANO DEliL*, an dom. This led to a civil war which lasted some 
Italian engraver, who lived at Vicenza to- years; but Ferdinand was at length "Weto- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, rioiis, with the assistance of Pope Pius II. and 
He engraved a portrait of Frederick the Great of Scanderbeg, who came from Albania with 
of Prussia ; and executed a large engraving a body of troops. After some vicissitudes, 
from the picture of ** Merit crowned by Giulio Acquaviva succeeded to the ducal 
Apollo,” by Andrea Sacclii, and a portrait title and came into favobr with king Fer- 
from the same painter, of Antonio Pesqualini. dinand, and attained the highest rank in his 
He also executed some plates for the edition army, Giulio built the town of Giulia Nova 
of the works of Metastasio, publishM at Ve- on his estates, a few miles from the irstuary 
nice in 1781. He worked principally with of the river Tronto; and he removed thither 
the graver, and in a feeble manner. (Ileineken, the inhabitants of San Fabiano, which w^as 
l)iclion?jaire des ArtLsteSf &c. ; Strutt, Diction^ near the sea in an unhcaltliy situation. 
ary of Engravers.') R. N. W. Giulio was killed in 1481, whilst serving 

ACQUA PENDENTE. [Fabricius.] under Alphonso, duke of Calabria, in the re- 
ACQ IJ A VI' V A, a noble family of the king- capture of Otranto, which had been invaded 
dom of Naples, the representative of which by the Turks. His son, Andrea Matteo 
bears the title of duke of Atri. This family Acquaviva, duke of Atri and Teramo and mar- 
produced several distinguished commanders, quis of Bitonto, joined another conspiracy and 
statesmen, and men of letters, in the fifteenth, rebellion of the barons against Ferdinand in 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The 148.5 ; he fouglit in Apulia against Alphonso, 
baronial castle of Acquaviva, from which the duke of Calabria, the king^s son ; and was dc- 
family derived its name, is described by feated and made his submission with the rest 
Leandro Alberti, who wrote in the sixteenth n August, 148G, on condition of a complete 
century, as situated near Acumulo on the amnesty. Andrea was a man of learning and 
borders of Abruzzo, towards Ascoli. The a liberal patron of literature, and as such he 
Acquaviva had great estates in Abruzzo, in iS praised by Pontanus, who dedicated to him 
the valley of the Tronto. Gentile Ac<iuaviva, liis work “ De Magnanimitate;” by Summonte, 
count of San Valentino, is mentioned among Mintumo, Alessandro d’ Alessandro, who de- 
the barons who took the part of Ladislaus king dicated to him his work “ Genialium Dierum,” 
of Naples in the latter part of the fourteenth I and by Giovio and Sannazzaro. He wrote 
century, against his rival, Louis of Anjou, / four books of ** Moral Disputations/* printed 
Ladislaus baving succeeded in establishing bis / at Naples in 1526 , He established a printing 
authority, the barons who bad been bis friends press in his own palace at Naples. He died 
obtained additional fiefs and titles from him. in 1529. In bis old age he was accused of 
his reign that the Acquaviva having favoured the invasion of the kingdom 
^he dukedom of Atri, as is as* by the French against Charles V., in which 
enea by the historian Costauzo (b, 11.); and one of his relatives had taken part; and the; 
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Prince of Oranp^e, who commanded the im- 
perial troops, oi^ered his vast domains in 
Abruzzo to be seized and given to Ascanio 
Colonna, But the vassals and tenants of the 
Duke of Atri refused to transfer their alle- 
giance to the new lord ; and the consequence 
was, that the case w as reconsidered, and the 
Duke of Atri was acquitted, and his estates 
restored to him. 

Helisario Acquaviva, brother of Andrea, 
followed the military profession, fought for 
his country against Charles VIII. of France, 
and w'as rewarded by King Ferdinand II. of 
Naples with the fief of Nardo, and the title of 
Count. lie afterw'ards served under the 
great Consalvo against the French ; and was 
made duke of Nardo by Charles V. llew'as 
also a man of learning, and was a friend of 
Della Casa, Cariteo, Ferrari, and other learned 
contemporaries. He wrote a treatise “ De 
Venatione et Ancn])io,” a eonimentary on the 
G3cononiics of Aristotle, some treatises on the 
military art, on the education of princes, and 
also on ascetic subjects, to which he turned 
his attention in the latter years of his life. 
He died of a contagious disease which raged 
at Naples during the siege by the French 
under J^autrec, in 1528. Both brothers were 
amo^ the leading members of the Ponhincan 
aead^y. 

The love of learning became, as it w'cre, 
hereditary in the family of Ac<juaviva. Gio- 
vanni Antonio Acquaviva, son of Andrea 
Matteo, and Giovanni Girolamo Acquaviva, 
his nephew, are praised as scholars and poets 
by Atanagio, Pier Vettori, Boccalini, and 
others. Claudio Acquaviva, brother of Gian- 
girolamo, became general of the society of 
Jesuits, for which he caused to be composed 
the “ Ratio Stiidiorum.” He wrote other works 
on matters of religion and discipline *, as “ In- 
dustria ad ciirandos Aniraic morbos,” which 
W'as translated into French, und<?r the title of 
“ Manuel des Supericurs ; ” Meditations, in 
Latin, on the Psalms ; and various epistles. 
Claudio died in 1015. Ottavio, son of Gian- 
girolamo, became archbishop of Naples, and 
was learned in theology and the canon law. 
He made an abridgment in two volumes of 
the“Summa” of Thomas A<iuinas. In the 


same century (the sixteenth) Dorotca Acqua- 
viva is recorded as a poetess with Constance 
d*Avalo^ and other learned w'omen. A cen- 
tury later Giannone (xxviii. ch. 3.) speaks 
with great praise of his contemporary Josiah 
Acquaviva XIV. duke of Atri, as equally illus- 
trious in learning and in war, aifd a patron 
of literature, and as having especially patro- 
nised Professor Aulisio of the university of 
Naples, who dedicated to him a curious geo- 
irraphical book upon Africa, entiried « La 
Ifinge, ovvero ITnterprete dell Afifrica Oc- 

cidentale con le sue Isole.” 

In the seventeenth century, also, we find 
father Ridolfo Acqpaviv^ a Jesuit, who 
wrote a Latin poem on the surgical process 
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of the transfusion of blood, vliich has not 
been published, and which the author dedi- 
cated to Count Magalotti, who sent it to 
Filicaja for perusal ; and it is only through 
the answer of Filicaja, dated l(i87, that wc 
have any information concerning it. Filicaja 
speaks of it with great praise, and says that 
it is not unworthy of Lucretius ; and he adds, 
that tl^is poem, together with those of fatlicr 
Tommaso Strozzi, had nearly reconciled him 
to the Jesuits, towai-ds whom Filict^ja w'as 
anything but friendly. 

In the eighteenth century Cardinal Trajono 
Acquaviva was minister of Don Carlos, first 
king of the Bourbon dynasty of Naples ; and 
as such he signed, in 1711, a concordat with 
Pope Benedict XIV., by which the line of 
demarcation ^betw een the clerical and lay 
authority was better defined than it had been 
before. (Giannone, (Uvile; Tiraboschi, 

Storia (Mia Letteratura Italiana; ('olletta, 
Storia del Reame tit Aapttli ; Orloff, Memoirett 
sur le Royattme de Naples ; Mazzuchelli, Scrit^ 
tori (T It(dia.) A. V. 

ACQIII, J A'COPO 1)’, a Dominican monk, 
native of Accpii in Piedmont, lived in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and 
wrote a I^atin chronicle of the world, which 
he brought down to the beginning of the 
pontificate of Boniface VIIL It has never 
been printed, but there are MS. copies of it 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan, and in the 
royal library of Turin. Muratovi {Aniitjtt. 
Ital. vol. iii.) speaks of it as an ill-written 
work, which exhibits great credulity. No- 
thing seems to be known of the author^s life. 
. A. V. 

ACQlfi'NO, JUVENA'I.IS DE. a Pied- 
montese chronicler, who lived in the latter 
part of the fifteenth and ccmmciiecnient of the 
sixteenth centuries. Nothing certain is know' n 
respecting the place or date of his birth, or 
the time of his death. He does not appear 
to have been even noticed prior to the year 
1660, w hen Guiehenon, in the preface to his 
“Genealogical History of the Ro^al House of 
Savoy,” speaks of him in the follow’ing terms: 
“ Juvenal d’Acquin, a Piedmontese by birth, 
whose MS. is in the library of the gallery 
of the Castle of Turin, wrote in Latin a 
chronicle of Piedmont of his own time, from 
the year 1475 to 1515. An author faithful, 
dispassionate, exact with respect to date.s, 
simple in his style, but not very eloquent.” 
No authority is adduced by Guiehenon in 
support of his assertion t^at D’Acquino was a 
native of Piedmont. He is also stated to have 
filled the office of secretary to one of the 
dukes of Savoy, but contemporarjr evidence 
is alike wanting for this fact. Bis Chro- 
nicle,” which appears to have been his only 
production, was printed for thc^afirst time in 
the “ Monumenta Historias Patriaj,” a col- 
lection of important documents relisting to 
the kingdom of Sardinia, now publishing 
under the auspices of the king, Charles Al- 
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Hb is ikt Irom classical, 

' I^Uy|tlsti9«s‘^Quich^pii% expre^on of “ pea 
''«&Qqp9^^^ ;tK^6heii.ont ti^ii'9 G^n^alogique 
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r ia/i0 } Mohummtd ''ffiapotiee Vapr^ Scrip- 
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' * AtJQUlOTABE^NBf MAESTRO,, 4 
.painter executed manyCworks in’Bwspi^ 
towards ^he eiia of tjie . thirteenth "ceutai^. 

*; (Fiorillo, Geschicfit^ der MaMcreu, Vol. ii.) * * 

' . 11. N. W. 

ACQUISTI, LUIGI, an Italian sculptor^ 
bom at Forli in 1744. He went early to 
Bologna, where he was much cniployed, prin- 
cipally in making bassi-rilievi j some which 
he made for the steps of the Braschi palace, 
taken from Homer and Roman history, 
gained him considerable credit. He executed 
also the Sibylls of the cupola of the church 
Della Vita. From Bologna, Acquisti went 
to Rome, where he also executed many works, 
among them several Venuses ; which were 
• imitations, with slight changes, of the Medi- 
cean Venus. In the early part of this century 
he was employed at Milan, where in 1806 he 
prepared some of the statues and bassi-rilievi 
for the celebrated arch of the Simplon. In 
1816 he returned to Bologna, where he died 
in 1824. His masterpiece is considered his 
group of Venus pacifying Mars, in the villa 
Sommariva, on the lake of Como, executed 
in 1805. (Nagler, AUqemeines Kiinsiler-Lex- 
icon.) R. N. W. 

A'CU AG AS, an engraver, or rather chaser, 
in silver, mentioned by Pliny. His date and 
the place of his birth are uncertain, but Pliny 
compares him with Mentor, and associi^s 
him with Mys, two distinguished artists in 
the same profession, and as Mys was con- 
temporary with Phidias, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that Acragas also lived about that 
period, namely, in the fifth century n. c. 
Some of the works of Acragas were preserved 
in the temple of Bacchus in Rhodes. The 
subjects were Bacchse and Centaurs, repre- 
sented on cups (jscyphi), Acragas was par- 
ti ularly celebrated for his hunting scenes. 
(Pliny, /f.iV. xxxiii. 12.) R. W. jun. 

ACREL, OLOF, was bom in 1717, near 
Stockholm, in a village of which his progeni- 
tors had been the pastors since the year 1580. 
He was designed for the same office; but 
having no disposition for it, he went in 1782 
to study medicine at Upsal. Three years 
afterwards he proceeded with a similar view 
to Stockholm, and there remained till 1741, 
when a war breaking out between Sweden 
and Russia, he left secretly, to avoid being 
.engaged for* the medical service of the army, 
and went successively to ^Hamburg, Gbt^ 
• tingen, and ^trassburg. Having continue^ 
the study of his profession, and especially of the 
surgi(!%J^ portion of it, in each of these towns, 
he proceeded in 1742 to Paris, where he 
passed more^ than a year hi observing the 
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practice of the eminent men by wKoih the 
Academy -of Surgery was at that time being 
established.* In 1743-4 he served as a sujr- 
geon in the French army, but iR health com- 
pelled him to retire, aud he returned to Stock- 
holm, wter0, in 1745, he was admitted a 
member of the Society of Surgeons.' In 1 7 52 
he was elected university professor of sur- 
gery j and after receiving numerous civil and 
•'academic honours, and enjoying the highest 
reputation for skill and judgment, he died, in 
1807. . 

All the writings of Acrel are on strictly 
pr^tical. subjects. He seems to have fully 
appreciated the value of the simple principles 
of practice which he learnt in Paris, and of 
which the promulgation has rendered the 
origin of the Academy of Surgery one of the 
most important epochs in the history of the 
science. Simplicity of apparatus and of re- 
medies formed the chief features in his treat- 
ment of disease; his writings are clear and 
circumstantial, and give evidence of that 
kind of practical talent which, being exercised 
in so wide a field for observation and clinical 
instruction as his office of chief surgeon to the 
Royal Hospital at Stockholm afforded, could 
not fail to obtain for him the reputation of 
having more than any other man impnaved 
the stjite of surgery in Sweden. Most m his 
published works consist of isolated cases and 
remarks, which do not admit of analysis. The 
principal among them are — “ Utforlig fork- 
luring om friska sors egenskaper ” (A com- 
plete Account of recent Wounds), Stpckholm, 
8 VO. 1745; containing numerous observations 
made during the author’s service in the 
French army. “ Tal omfostrets Siuckdomar 
i Moderlifwet” (Account of the Diseases of 
the Feetus in Utero), Stockholm, 8vo. 1750. 
“ Chirurgiske Htindelser anmarkte uti Kongl. 
Lazarettet ” (Surgical Cases observed in the 
Royal Hospital), Stockholm, 8vo. 1759; a 
collection of unusual cases in surgery, ho- 
nestly and well related, with brief remarks. 
It was translated into Dutch by Sandifort, and 
into German, in 1771. A second edition, en- 
larged and illustrated, was published in 1775, 
and was translated into German by Andreas 
Murray, of Gottingen, in 1777. “ Skriftwax- 
ling oni^le brukelige Siitt at operera Stenen 
paogonen,” Stockholm, 8vo. 1766 (a Collec- 
tion of Writings on all the usual IModes of 
operating for Cataract), containing an inter- 
esting controversy on the subject between 
Acrel and Dr. Wohlbaum. Besides these, 
Acrel published several short essays, and 
academic orations, and some memoirs in the 
“ Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm,” of which a list, with 
a brief notice of their contents, is given in 
Haller, “ Bibliotheca Chirurgica,” ii. 273. 
(^Biographic Midkalcy i. 36.) J. P, 

ACRON (’'Aitpwi/), a celebrated physician 
of Agrigentum, who was a contemporary of 
Empedocles, and lived therefore in the fifth 
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cj^tvtry s. c. His fathpi*'s pam.e. 'wpA iC^pon.. 
Aordn left Sic^j, and setdcgd' at , Atlieiis; 
where he .opened a idfUbsopMc^ sohooh 
. I^liny says he was tile wt of the sect of Jtiie 
3Eli|ipirici, which* mistake (fpr this sect did 
not arise till the third century ,B. c.) ha4 
arisen from Acron^ being claimed by them 
as their founder, iii order to gire 'thto a 
greater antiquity than the sect olT the'Dogi 
matici, founded by the son and son-in-law" Of 
Hippocrates^ In tne time of the great plague 
at Athens, h^ is said^to have ordered fires to 
be kindled in the streets in order to purify 
the air, and thus to have been of service to 
many of the sick. On his return to his 
native country, he asked the senate for a spotf 
of ground where pe might build a family 
tomb on account of his eminence as a physi- 
cian. This request was opposed by Empe- 
docles, who considered it would interfere 
with the principle of equality, and who pro- 
posed sarcastically to inscribe on his tomb 
the following epitaph, which it is Impossible 
to translate, so as to retain the paronomasia 
of the original : — 

KfCitru iretreiiot AxfarArtie- 

The second line (as we are told by Diogenes 
Laertius and Suidas) was sometimes read 
‘him— 

*Axg4rArttt rufA^tt SLx^t 

And the whole epigram was by some per- 
sons attributed to Simonides. He wrote 
several medical works in the Doric dialect, 
none of which are now extant. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth, GrcBc, ed. Vet. xiii, 32. ; Leclerc, and 
Sprengel, Hist de la Med.) W. A. G. 

ACRON, HELE'NIUS, a late Roman 
grammarian, who wrote a commentary on 
Horace, and is probably the same Acron who 
wrote a commentary on Terence. His time 
is uncertain. Of the former work we possess 
considerable fragments, which contain much 
valuable Information, but they are in a veiy 
mutilated condition. The first edition of it 
is that by Ant. Zarottus, Milan, 1474 ; the 
best is by G. Fabricius in his edition of Ho- 
race, Basil, 1555, and Leipzig, 1570. As to 
Acron's commentary on Terence, of which 
wry little is preserved, see Schopen, Ve 
Terentio et Donato, eius Interprete, Bonn, 
1821, 39, &c. ^ L.S. 

ACRON. [Romulus.] 

ACRGNIUS DE BOUMA. [Bouma.] 

ACROPOLFTA, CONSTANTFNUS, 
(^AJcpovoKlnus, Kcavoramwos,) the son of 
Georgius Acropolita the historian, was like 
his father great logotheta at the court of 
Constantinople, and lived’ in the reign of 
Michael Palmologus and of Andronicus, in the 
latter half of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. In the reign of 
the former of these emperors, AcTopoUta op- 
posed the reconciliation with the Latin 
church, which was proposed and advocated 
by the patriarch Joannes Beccus, for which 
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perial master*, retfiseU^: 

his lifS? are not khdwtta* , * * * v ^ . v 

Connies ^ the end Of^ sevfii^ ’ 

iqr 7 Atfaer\^ulo 9 ier:*/>ii 'saints, ga on 
ihb niarty^ end ba J<^ne8 Da- 
ini^eeiius, ’ both *^ 0 ? which Ipe priis|ed« with 
Latht^trenslktiops, ]fi-the«^ Acta Simctoriun,’* 
tom; vii. p. 69, &'c., and p^ 731,'.3fcc. There 
are uso sundry hoinilies^and epistles by him, 
which, as well as his discourses ^inst the 
Latins, have' never been printed. " (Allatius, 
De Consensu utriusque Ecclesice, ii. J5. n. 14.; 
De Simeonum Scriptis, p. 109. ; Cave, Historia 
Liter aria Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, ad an- 
num 1270 ; Fabricius, Biblioth, Grceca, vji. 
766, &c.) L. S. 

ACROPOLI TA, GEORGIUS, was born 
at Constantinople, in the year 1220. When 
he had attained the age of sixteen he was 
obliged to leave his native city, which was 
then in the hands of the Latins, and went to * 
Nicsea, where the Emperor Joannes Ducas 
was residing. The emperor, with whoni^thc 
young man was connected by ties of relation- 
ship, provided for his education, and had 
him instructed for seven years in rhetoric, 
logic, and mathematics, by the most distin- 
guished teachers of the time. After his,* 
education was completed, Acropolita lived at 
the court of Ducas, and was much esteemed 
by the emperor himself, and his son Theo- 
dorus, whom he instructed in logic. He rose 
from one high office to another, until at last 
he was invested with that of great logotheta 
(jttlyas Koyodirris), During this period he 
was sent on various embassies, in which he 
discharged his duties to the satisfaction of his 
master. In 1274 he was sent by the Emperor 
Michoel Pal^ologus to the council of Lyon, 
which was convoked by Pope Gregory X., 
and at which Acropolita, in the name of the 
emperor, abjured the schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches, and declared that 
there was nothing objectionable in the dogmas 
of the Latin church. This act created great 
discontent among many of the Greeks, and 
his own son Constantinus Acropolita censured 
him for it. In the year 1282 he was sent as , 
ambassador to a Bulgarian prince, and on his 
return from this mission he died, at the age 
of sixty-two. 

The most important among the works of 
Georgius Acropolita, whom his contem- 
poranes called the Aristotle and Plato of his 
age, is a history of his own time, under the 
title, XpoviKhy &s iv ovv&^ti r&v,^iv bordpots, 
that is, a history of the Byzantine empire , 

>m the taking of Constantinople by the 

itins, in 1204, down to the yeir 1260, when ^ 
Michael Palseologus recovered posscMpn of 
the city. The first edition of this with 
a Latin translation and notes, wan published 
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by Theodoras Douzs^ Leyden, 1604, 8vo. 
A better and more critical edition, improved 
■with the help of a Vatican MS., was made by 
Leo AUatius, under the title, reapyiov roD 
*AKpOTro\lTOV TOW ixtydXov KoyoOirov 
irvyypd/fynf Georgii AcropoUtse, mag^ Lo- 
gothetse, Historia, Joelis Chrpnographia com- 
pendiaria, et Joannis Ganani Narratio de Bello 
Constantinopolitano, I^one Allatio interprete, 
cum eiittidem ndtis et Th. Douzse Observa- 
tionibus. Accessit Diatriba eiusdem L. 
Allatii de Geor^iorum Scriptis. Paris, 1651, 
fol. In this edition the work is divided into 
chapters ; it is reprinted in the ** Corpus 
Byzantinorum Scriptorum,” Venice, 1729, 
tom. xii. It has been supposed that this 
history is not the original work of Acro- 
polita, but an abridgment made either by the 
author himself, or by somebody ftse. Several 
of the orations which he wrote in the capacity 
of great logotheta are still in MS. 

The principal source of information re- 
specting the life of Georgius Acropolita is 
his own history, in numerous passages. (Al- 
latius, Diatriba de Georgiorum Scriptis^ in his- 
edition of the History of Acroj^olita ; Cave, 
HiUtoria LiterariaA^, 312. ; Saxius, Onomast 
Lit. ii. 316. } Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac.Yii. 
766, &c.) L. S. 

ACRO'TATUS QAKp6raTos)y the son of 
Areus, was the 27th king of Sparta from 
Aristodemus inclusive, and of the house of 
the Agidse. He succeeded to the throne in 
B. c. 265, and reigned only one year. Before 
his accession, and during the absence of his 
father in Crete, he had distinguished him- 
self by the successful resistance which he 
made to Pyrrhus, when that king attacked 
Sparta, b. c. 272. He died in battle agslsst 
Aristodemus, the tyrant of Megalopolis, under 
the walls of the city. Pausanias by mistake 
calls him the son of Cleomenes (the second), 
but this Acrotatus died in the lifetime of 
his father, fifty years before the time of the 
son of Areus. Pausanias, iii. 6. 3. ; viii. 27. 
8., 30. 3. ; Plutarch, Pyrrhus ; Clinton, Fasti. 
HeUen.) R. W— n. 

AOSENCAR. [Ak-senka'r.] 

ACSILRAD BENEDET BEN JOSEPH 
THE LEVITE (p loniya 
^DP), a Polish rabbi, a native of Lublin, and 
rabbi of the S 3 rnagogue of Ostrog in Volhynia. 
He wrote “ Ben Daath** (“ The Son of 
Knowledge”), which is a collection of 150 
discourses on the book of the Psalms, com- 
prising a literal exposition of the text, which, 
together with the book called ** Kab ve Naki” 
of R. Shalom Ben Abraham and the text of 
the Psalms» was printed at Hanau, a.m. 5376 
(a.d. 161fi)| in 4to. Bartolocci has placed 
^is work among his list of works by anony- 
mous write];& and cites Hoflmger as his 'sSM 
thority. 2.^Aboddth Halevi” (“TheMini^ 
stratiinoif the Levites”) (Exod. xxxviii. 2L). 
This is a collection of discourses on the 
Pentatepch, which R. Shab^i, in the “ Siphte 
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Jeshenim,” says were printed at Lublin in 
folio ; thou^ called in the work itself, “ De- 
rashoth al Hattorah” (“ Discourses qr Expo- 
sitions on the Law ”), they only comprehend 
the Pentateuch. Wolff cites an edition 
printed by Menachem Nachum ben Moses 
Meisels at Cracow, in folio, without date, 
which went no further than the last para- 
graph of Genesis. 3. “ Derash al eser Mih- 
roth” (“ A Discourse on the Ten Command- 
ments”) was printed at Hanan, a.m. 5376 
(a.d. 1616), in 4to. Le Long gives this au- 
thor twice,” first under Acsilrad Bandith, to 
whom he assigns the work called ** Ben 
Daath,” and again under Akselrad, whom he 
makes a different person, and the author of 
“ Abodath Halevi.” ( Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
i. 140. 1031. iii. 89. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Babb. i. 671. iv. 291. ; Le Long, Bib*- 
lioth. Sacra^ ii. 596 — 599.*, Hottinger, Bib- 
lioth. Oriental, p. 12.) C. P. H. 

ACTIA. [Augustus.] 

ACTI'SANES (’AKTt<rc£»o 7 s), an early king 
of Ethiopia, who was contemporary with 
Amasis, king of Egypt. The Ethiopian in- 
vaded Egypt, and the people being discon- 
tented with the oppressive rule of Amasis, 
Actisanes easily defeated him, and made 
himself master of Egypt. His government 
was mild and just. He is said to^ave 
adopted a peculiar mode of punishing cri- 
minals, whom he neither put to death nor 
allowed to carry on their practises with im- 
punity. All persons against whom any 
charge was brought, were assembled in one 
place, and subjected fb a strict, but just trial. 
Those who were found guilty, had their 
noses cut off, and were transported to a spot 
near the desert between Egypt and Syria. 
The colony of criminals which was founded 
here, received the name oPRhinocolura, from 
the punishment inflicted on its inhabitants. 
After the reign of Actisanes, Egypt was re- 
stored to independence, and again governed 
by native kings, the first of whom w'as 
Mendes, or, according to others, Mams. 

This is the account of Diodoms (i. 60.), 
according to whom this conquest of Egypt 
must have taken place some time before the 
Trojan war. But there is great difficulty 
connected with the name of this Egyptian 
king, Amasis, who is otherwise entirely un- 
known. If the name is correct. King Amasis 
who succeded Apries, about 560 b. c., would 
be the second of that name among the kings 
of Egypt. [Amasis.] The tradition of the 
Ethiopian conquest, and of the colony of ma- 
lefactors at Rhinocolura, was also kno'wn to 
Strabo, (xvi. 759.) although he does not 
mention the name of Actisanes. L. S. 

ACTIUS or AZZO. [Visconti.] 

ACTON, (bp.) [Atton.J 

ACTON, JOHN, of English or Irish 
extraction, but born in France, lived in 
Italy from his early youth, and served as 
an officer in the Tuscan navy under the 
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Grand Duke Leopold. He distinguished 
himself in an expedition sent by the Grand 
Duke against the Algerine pirates. When 
the court of Naples began to turn its attention 
to maritime affairs, and to the forming of a 
navy for the protection of the coasts and 
trade of the kih^om, Acton was proposed as a 
fit man to be minister of marine ; and Queen 
Caroline, who had the chief influence in the 
government, sent for him in 1779, after 
having obtained leave of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Acton soon won the good graces 
of the king and queen ; was made minister of 
war, and a general ; and, after the death of 
the Marquis Caracciolo, in 1784, he suc- 
ceeded him as minister of foreign affairs, and 
became, in fact, prime minister, and the most 
powerful person in the kingdom. Cuoco, the 
historian of the revolutioii of Naples, allows 
Acton at least one merit, that of quickly 
penetrating the real character of the mtm 
whom he had to deal with. Acton applied 
himself to increase and remodel the army ; 
and he sent for foreign officers and non-com- 
missioned officers from France and Switzer- 
land to train the troops. Among others came 
sergeant Augereau of the French service, 
afterwards marshal of France and Duke of 
Castiglione, and lieutenant Eblts afterwards 
general of the French artillery under Na- 
poleon. Acton, supported by the queen, 
whose full confidence he enjoyed, induced 
kin^ B'erdinand to wean himself from Spanish 
famil 3 r influence, and to ally himself with 
Austria and England. After the French 
revolution had broken out, the government 
of Naples, till then easy, and tolerant in 
practice, became suspicious ; and the im- 
prudence of some inexperienced, hot-headed 
young men, several of whom belonged to the 
first families of the kingdom, stren^hened 
its suspicions. Conspiracies, real or imagin- 
ary, were denounced, and extraordinary tri- 
bunals were appointed to try the accused. 
The minister Acton took an important part 
in all the measures of those times, and he 
bore his share of the obloquy resulting from 
them. Among other persons accused, was 
the Chevalier Medici, of a noble family, 
and then filling a high judicial office : he was 
confined in the fortress of Gaeta. The trials 
lasted for several years, and were conducted 
in secret ; but no positive proofs were brought 
against the accused ; an^ although the fiscal 
attorney demanded their condemnation, the 
junta of state acquitted most of the prisoners. 

A change then took place in the ministry ; 
and Acton, with others, retired from office in 
1798, after having enjoyed almost supreme 
power at Naples for fifteen years. When the 
French invaded Naples in the following 
year, Acton followed the court to Sicily. 
He returned with the king to Naples as a 
firiend and councillor of the court, but not as 
minister. By degrees he withdrew himself, 
through weariness and old age, from politics 


altogether ; whilst the Chevalier Medici, whom 
he had once caused to be confined and 
tried for treason, rose to favour, and becaM 
the chief minister of the kin^om. John 
Acton died in Sicily in 1811, during the 
second emigration of the court to that island. 
(Colletta, Storia del JReame di Napoli,') 

A. V. 

ACTUA'RIUS {*AKrovdpm), the surname 
commonly used to designa^ an eminent an- 
cient Greek physician, whose real name was 
John. His father’s name was Zacharias, 
and he himself lived at Constantinople, where 
he attained the dignity of Actuarius, a title 
at that court given apparently only to phy- 
sicians, and quite distinct from the use of the 
word in the earlier Latin writers. He ap- 
pears to have lived towards the end of the 
thirteenth dentury, as one of his tutors was 
Joseph Racendytes, who lived in the reign of 
Andronicus II. Palmologus (a.d. 1281-1328), 
to whom he dedicated one of his works. 
Another of his treatises is dedicated to Apo- 
cauchus, who had been one of his school- * 
fellows, and who was afterwards sent on an 
embassy to the Russians, or Hyperborean 
Scythians. Four o/^ his works are still ex- 
tant : 1. Tlepl'EufpyciQp /col Xladuv rod 
nvtdfxaros Ka\ rr\s kut* avrh Aialrt)s, “ De Ac- 
tionibus et Affectibus Spiritus Animalis, ejus- 
que Nutritione,” a psychological work which 
is said to be taken almost entirely from the 
writings of the ancient Greek philosophers 
on the subject. It was first published in a 
Latin translation by Julius Alexandrinus de 
Neustain, Venice, 1547, 8vo. The first Greek 
edition was edited by Jac. Goupyl, Paris, 
1^7, 8 VO., without preface or notes; another 
(mek edition appeared in 1774, 8vo., Leip- 
zig, edited by J. F. Fischer, with notes andva- * 
rious readings, which is much superior to the 
former. It is also contained in Ideler’s “ Phys. 
et Med. Grseci. Min.” 8vo. Berol. 1841. In the 
first part of J. St. Bernard! “ Reliq. Medico- 
Crit.” ed. Gruner (Jena, 1795, 8vo.), are in- 
serted some Greek Scholia on this work. 2. 

“ Methodus Medendi,” in six books ; these have 
hitherto only appeared in a Latin translation 
by Com. H. Mathisius, which was first pub- 
lished at Venice, 1554, 4to. This is one of the 
most complete summaries of the art of Me- 
dicine as derived from Galen and the Ara- 
bians, and even now may be consulted in 
preference to several treatises on the same 
subject by older Greek authors. The first 
four books treat of the symptoms and cure of 
diseases, and seem sometimes to have been 
quoted as a separate work; it is probably 
from this treatise (called Utpl Aiaiyvtiaows 
no^wv), that the Greek extracts in H. Ste- 
phens’s “ Dictionarium Medicum ” (Paris, 
kl 564, 8vo.) are taken. The fifth and sixth books 
treat of Materia Medica and Pharmacy; and 
these also are sometimes erroneouslyiconsi- ' 
dered as a complete work. They were first 
published separately in a Latin translation by 
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J, Raellins, Paris, 1539, 8vo,, and again at 
Basel, 1540, 8 VO. An extract from the “Metho- 
'tfhs Medendi ” is inserted in FerneVs collection 
of "writers “Be Febribus,” Venice, 1576, fol. 
3. Utpl Ohp&p (“Be IJrinis”), in seven books, 
of which the first treats De Dilferentiis Uri* 
narum, the second and third De Judiciis Urin., 
the fourth and fifth De Causis Urin., and the 
sixth and seventh De Prsevidentiis ex Urinis. 
This maybe considered as the most complete 
and systematic work on the subject that has 
come down to us from antiquity. Two edi- 
tions of the whole of his works in a La- 
tin translation are mentioned by Choulant, 
{Handbuch der Biicherkunde fur die Aelterc 
Medicin, Leipzig, 1841), both in 8vo., and 
both printed in the year 1556 the one at Lyon, 
the other at Paris. Dietz l^d collected 
materials for an edition of the original, as he 
tells us in his preface to Galen, “ De Dissect. 
Muse.” p. xi. 

The following is Sprengel’s opinion of the 
merits of Joannes Actuarius as a medical 
writer His works contain the whole 
theory of Galen compressed into a small 'j 
compass ; but he has at ^he same time paid at- 
tention to the particular opinions of those who 
succeeded that ph^^sician. His dogmatism 
often degenerates into mere subtlety, espe- 
cially when he follows the Agarenians or 
Aramans; which happens in very many in- 
stances. I have not been able to discover 
in his writings anything peculiar to himself, 
or which possesses the merit of originality : 
order and method alone belong to him ; his 
arrangement is luminous and systematic, and 
in this respect he surpasses most of the 
later Greek writers. Some opinions different 
ft-om those of Galen, which from time to 
tiuie strike the reader, are not his own, but 
are derived from the Arabians, though he 
does not mention them by name.” (Fabricius, 
JBiblioth. GrcBC, vol. xii. p. 635. ; Haller, Bihl. 
Medic, Pract, tom. i. p. 319. ; Freind’s Hist, of 
Physic; Sprengel, Hist, de la Med,) W. A. G. 

ACU'LEO, C., a Roman eques, married the 
sister of Cicero’s paother, as appears from 
Cicero calling himself the consobrinus of 
C. Visellius Varro, the son of Aculeo, 
Aculeo was a verv acute man, whence he 
probably derived tne name of Aculeo ; and 
accordingly his complete name would be C. 
Visellius Varro Aculeo. He was the con- 
temporary and friend of Lucius Crassus the 
orator, and is commemorated in Cicero’s 
Dialogue on the Orator as one of the greatest 
masters of the Roman law (jus civile) of 
his time, though he was not in other respects 
an accomplished man. He instructed his son 
C. ViseUius Varro in the law. (Cicero, Bru- 
tus, 76., De Orat i. 43. ii. ).) G. L. 

ACU’MENUS (*AKovfjL^p6s), an ancient phy- 
slciah of Athens, who lived in the fifth century 
before Christ, and is known only as one of 
the friends and companions of Socrates, and as 
the faUier of Eryximachus, who was likewise 
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a physician, and who is one of the speakers 
in Plato’s Dialogues. (Xenophon, Mentor, 
Socr, lib. iii. cap. 13. s. 2. ; Plato, Pheedr, 
init. ; id. Protag, s. 17. p. 315. c. ed. Steph. ; 
id. Conviv. p. 176. c. *, Epist, Socratiset Socra- 
ticorum, Paris, 1637, 4to. ed. ; Leo Allatius, 
Epist. 14. p. 31. and note, p. 185.) W. A. G. 

ACUNA, ANTONIO DE, Bishop of 
Zamora, was distinguished for the part which 
he took in the insurrection of Castile, in the 
early part of the reign of Charles the Fifth. 
He was born in 1459, and was the son of 
Don Luis Osorio de Acutia, afterwards suc- 
cessively bishop of Segovia and Burgos. An- 
tonio was ambassador to France, and after- 
wards to Navarre, on the part of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. In 1507 he was appointed 
bishop of Zamora by the pope, without the 
previous consent of Ferdinand, who had taken 
a dislike to him on account of his un- 
clerical character and propensity to arms. 
In Zamora he was in a state of perpetual 
contention with the count of Alba de I^ista, 
the other leading man of the city, son-in-law 
of the duke of Alba. On the departure of 
Charles the Fifth, in 1520, for Germany, of 
which he had recently been elected em- 
peror, the popular discontent broke out in 
the great insurrection headed by Padilla. 
[Padilla.] The city of Zamora Joined the 
insurgents, and the count and the churchman, 
continuing their struggle, became rival can- 
didates for popular favour. The count pre- 
vailed, and the bishop, being obliged to leave 
Zamora, took his complaints to the chiefs of 
the insurrection at Tordesillas, who were so 
delighted at the accession of a prelate to their 
party, that they lent him men and artillery 
to recover his bishopric. At the news of his 
approach, the count left Zamora and joined 
the royalists, and the two rivals became tw'o 
of the most distinguished men of the opposite 
sides. “ The bishop at that time,” says San- 
doval “was more than sixty years of age, 
but in strength and spirit he was an Orlando 
of five-and-twenty. I knew a man who had 
known him and served under him, and he 
could not help shedding tears at the remem- 
brance of him, and told me that he handled 
his arms wonderfully, and punished a horse 
like a hard-riding trooper. He had in his 
company more than 400 priests, well armed 
and valiant, and he was always the first to 
encounter the enemy, and used to call out, 

‘ This way, my clergy.’ ( Aqui, mis clerigos.)” 
This sacred regiment was, however, in con- 
sideration, we are told, of its being in holy 
orders, kept apart from the common soldiery, 
of whom the bishop had 5000 under his com- 
mand. With this force he singly offered 
battle to the royalists on the 27th of Nov, 
1520, at Rio Seco, and they were aftmd to 
accept it. They {proposed terms, W he was 
too proud even to listen to them ; “ for when,” 
says Sandoval who was himself a bishop, 
“the devil enters into a sacred person, no 
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devil can be so bad.” Bot the royalists struck 
a blow which turned the scale of fortune 
against the insurgents. Padilla had seized, 
at Tordesillas, Uoua Juana, the mother of 
Charles V., who was deranged, and was en- 
abled, by making use of her name, to throw 
a colouring of loyalty over proceedings dic- 
tated apparently by patriotism and love of 
freedom. Under the command of Don Pedro 
de Giron, who had been injudiciously sub- 
stituted fbr Padilla as leader of the insur- 
gents, Tordesillas was left to the charge 
of Acuna*8 band of clergymen only, and 
in spite of their bravery it was carried by 
storm by the Count of Haro. “ One of 
these priests alone,” says Sandoval, “ killed 
eleven men with a musket that he fired from 
behind a battlement, and when he took aim 
he gave them his blessing by making the 
sign of the cross with the musket. But 
before the fight was ended, the others gave 
him their blessing with an arrow they sent 
into his forehead, which dealt him such a 
wound that he died on the spot without being 
able to confess.” A short time afterwards, 
the death of William de Croy, a Fleming 
whose promotion to the archbishopric of 
Toledo had been one of the grievances which 
led to the insurrection, left that valuable 
archbishopric vacant at a period when Toledo 
was in the hands of the insurgents and be- 
sieged by the royalists. Acuna aspired to 
the dimity, but the prior of St. Juan, Don 
Antonio de Zuniga, raised an army to op- 
pose him, and by treachery and truce-break- 
ing succeeded in defeating him in the field. 
Acuna, however, found his way to Toledo, 
alone and in disguise ; and he had no sooner 
made himself knowp than all the people 
gathered together to see him, carried him to 
the cathedral, seated him on the archiepis- 
copal chair, and hailed him archbishop ; ** as 
if,” says Sandoval, “ they had been so many 
popes.” But the end of this singular episode 
of the history of Spain was now approaching. 
On the 23d of April, 1521, Juan de Padilla 
was totally defeated by the royalists at Vil- 
lalar, and on the next day beheaded, Toledo, 
which was defended by his wife Donna Maria 
de Pacheco, was besieged and taken, and the 
party of the Comuneros completely broken 
up. Acuna was seized in disguise on the 
frontiers of Navarre, while endeavouring to 
pass into France, and sent a prisoner to Na- 
varrete, and afterwards, by the emperor’s order, 
to the castle of Simancas. Here he re- 
mained in prison for five years, and would, 
it was supposed, have been finally pardoned, 
but for a fresh outbreak. While engaged 
one day in friendly conversation by the 
fire with the alcayde who had charge of him, 
he suddenly drew a brick from the bag in 
which he carried his breviary, knocked the 
alcayde’s brains out, and attempted to escape. 
The alcayde’s son, hearing the noise, came 
up, and found his father dead on the ground, 
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but contented himself with securing the pri- 
soner. The emperor, being informed of this, 
sent the alcayde Ronquillo to take cognizance 
of the crimes of Acuna ; and in consequence, 
and by virtue of a brief granted by the pope 
Clement VII., by which the bishop and the 
priests who had assisted him were abandoned 
to the secular power, Acuna was strangled 
in the prison, and his body afterwards hung 
from the battlements. The brief was dated on 
the 27th of March, 1523, and the death of 
Acuna took place in 1526. In spite of the 
pope’s brief and the express orders of his 
sovereign, Ronquillo had afterwards to obtain 
absolution Aid do penance for having caused 
the death of a bishop. Acuna left a will, in 
which he bequeathed a large sum to the 
widow and children of the murdered alcayde. 
(Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesiastico de 
las Iglesias de las dos Castillos^ 409-— 413. 
Sandoval, Historia de la Vida del Emperador 
Carlos F., edit, of 1634. ; Pamplona, i. 275. 
38G. 407. 490, &c. There is a poor English 
translation of part of this book by Wadsworth, 
entitled The Civil Wars of Spain, London, 
1652.) ^ , T. W. 

ACU]5A, CHRISTOVAL de, a Spanish 
Jesuit, was born at Burgos. He entered 
the order of Jesuits in 1612, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, went to South America, and 
passed many years in Paraguay, Chili, and 
Peru, as a missionary to the Indians. He 
was rector of the college of Cuenca in 
1639, at the time when Pedro Teixeira, a 
Portuguese, arrived at Quito, after his adven- 
turous voyage from Para up the rivers Ama- 
zon and Napo, performed by order of Rai- 
m\|pdo de Noronha, governor of Maranham, 
for Portugal, then united with Spaifi under 
the sovereignty of Philip IV. A gentral 
procession of the authorities, the clergy, and 
the inhabitants, came out to meet him ; bull- 
fights were given in his honour; and the 
journal and map of his voyage were sent to 
the Count de Chinchon, the viceroy of Peru, 
in whose government Quito was then included. 
The viceroy, struck with the importance of 
the navigation of this gigantic river, com- 
manded Teixeira to return by the same route, 
and to take with him two Spaniards to make 
observations on the voyage, and draw up a 
report of it for the information of the court of 
Spain. Christoval de Acuna and Andres de 
Artieda, another Jesuit, professor of theology 
In the schools at <^to, were chosen for 
.his purpose. Teixeira re-embarked at Ar- 
chidona on the 16th of Februaiy, 1639, in 
a fleet of forty-five canoes, with seventy 
soldiers and twelve himdred native rowers, 
making, together with their children and 
slaves, two thousand persons in all ; a force 
so formidable as to over^wer all resistance 
even from the warlike nations inhabiting the 
banks of the river. The Portuguese are 
accused by Acuna of having abused their 
strength. Teixeira spent some months in 
s 3 
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11 ^ Oa nnrdw tf Fait- 
Mi aa c oinpanieda Ftaa« 
onlWnii Quto,andfbr th« 
of tome Portuguese tand 
rith irhom the death of 
iled them. ** They {MUd,** 
the lives of our Indians 
in with the number three 
their own; a slight pu- 
i&Aiimatf compared with the rigorous ones 
the Portuguese usually inflict in si- 
tt^Qtar cases.” At the influx of the Rio Ne- 
gro^ a river which communicate both with 
the Amason and the Orinoco, the Por- 
tuguese besought Teixeira to allow them to 
capture some slaves, that they might have 
something on their return hoiye to repay 
them for the hardships of tl^e expedition. 
The commander, afraid of mutiny in case of 
refusal, gave a reluctant consent; but the two 
Jesuits, to their honour, interfered. They 
first celebrated mass, and then protested 
against the measure ; Teixeira, emboldened 
hy their support, ordered the protest to be 
proclaimed throughout the fleet, and revoked 
his permission. During the voyage, Acufia 
made constant inquiries to ascertain the truth 
of a report, supported by Orellana, of the 
existence of a nation of Amazons near the 


is w Nuevo pescul^iettto del gmu Rio dd 

which is 

divided into e^fatyvOuree uumeros or 
^pter% ou^piea flarty-two leaves, tod h 
followed hy fow leaves of a "memorial re- 
speohug the; said discovery presented in the 
roy^ coonoil of the Indies since the re- 
bellion of Portugid,” a‘‘rebemon” which took 
place m 1640, between the voyage and the 
publication. The authoris adventures and 
observations are related in the third person 
with conciseness and spirit He strongly 
recommends the colonisation of the rich 
country he had surveyed, both with a view to 
political advantages, and to the spiritual 
welfare of the pagan inhabitants; and for 
this enterprise, " I offer,” he says, in the 
dedication, “my own person, and that of 
many others of my order.” The change of 
circumstances which resulted from the Por- 
tuguese insurrection probably prevented these 
suggestions flrom being carried into effect. It 
is even said that the Spanish government 
took extraordinary pains to suppress the 
book, for fear the information which it con- 
tained should be taken advantage of by the 
Portuguese : and in the preliminary disserta- 
tion to the French translation by Marin Leroi 
de Gomberville, it is asserted that in 1682 it 
would have been difficult to And more copies 


river to which the Spaniards had given that 
name ; and the result was, that he became 
convinced of its accuracy ; the accounts which 
he received agreeing, he thought, too well 
not to have some foundation, and every 
tribe having some account to give. The race 
of Amazons was, he was told, perpetuated by 
annual visits of a neighbouring nation, called 
the Guacaras, who, on returning home, took 
with them the boys who had been bom the 
preceding year. When Condamine, in 1743, 
visited the same river, he made similar in- 
quiries, and with the same result; except 
that it w'as affirmed that the Amazons had 
retired further from the river, to the heart of 
Guiana, a region which even yet has not been 
fully explored. Subsequent investigation has 
led to the general belief that the report ori- 
ginated in the women of some of the savage 
tribes of the river having been accustomed 
to take their share with the men in war. 


than two, that from which he translated, and 
another, in the library of the Vatican. Brunet, 
however, though stating the book to be of 
great rarity, mentions three or four copies 
that have appeared at different sales (the last 
of which, at Colonel Stanley’s, sold for 20/.) ; 
and there is one in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. The French translation by 
Gomberville, which has an indifferent cha- 
racter for fldelity, but is enriched with a pre- 
liminary dissertation, and the addition of the 
travels of Acarete up the Rio de la Plata, 
and of Grillet and Bechamel into Guiana, was 
published at Paris, in 4 vols. 12mo. in 1682. 
An English translation of the whole of the 
French work appeared at London, in one vol. 
8vo. in 1698. Rodriguez, in the large folio, 
entitled “ El Maranon y Amazonas,” gives very 
copious extracts from Acuna, and from the 
work of Rodriguez. Dr.Southeyhas formed a 
full narrative of the voyage, which occupies 


The whole voyage of Acuna from Archidona 
to Para occupied ten months. He esti- 
mated the length of the river at twelve 
hundred and seventy-six Castilian leagues 
from the confluence of the Napo, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty-six measured from what he 
considered its source; and the number of 
tribes who inhabited its banks at more than a 
hundred and fifty, each speaking a different 
language. He arrived in safety at Para, and 
passed over to Spain; where, in 1641, he 
published an account of his voyage in a small 
quarto, printed a^ the royal printing office, 
and dedicated to tm Count-Duke of Olivares, 
then prime minister. The title of the work 


nearly the whole of the eighteenth chapter of 
the first volume of his “ History of Bi’azil.” 
After the failure of his attempts to recommend 
colonisation, Acuna went to Rome, as pro- 
curator of the Jesuits; and finally, after 
some years passed in Spain as “ calificador,” 
or censor of the inquisition, returned to 
America, and is mentioned by Father South- 
well, in 1675, as then living at Lima. Ro- 
driguez, in 1684, mentions him as having 
died in the same city, but in such a maimer 
that, but for the testimony of Southwell, it 
would be inferred that he had not survived 
his voyage many years. (Bibliotheca Serw- 
torum Societatis Jesu^ Opus inchoatum d Ili- 
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badeneira, recogiUtim d Sotvello, Romfle, 16774 
a 188. } Rodrigues, El Maraiimp Amiuomut 
Madrid 1684, p. 151. ; Southey, HUtory of 
Braziif i. 584->*622. ; Acuna's Voyage^ and 
the tiaoslations mentioned.) T. W. 

ACUNA, DIEGO SARMIENTO DE. 

[QONBOBfAR.] 

ACUSA, HERNANDO DE, an eminent 
Spanish x^oet and soldier of the most glorious 
period in the history of Spain, the reign of 
Charles V. He was bom, it is supposed, about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, of 
a noble family, originally Portuguese. His 
most distinguished service was that of superin* 
tending the demolition of the cHy of Africa in 
the kingdom of Tunis, which had been taken 
by Charles V. in 1535, but which it was 
found necessary to abandon from the difficulty 
of de'^ending it, and the mutiny of the gar- 
rison. He died in the year 1580 at Granada, 
whither he had gone to prosecute a suit for 
the countship of Buendia, which belonged to 
the family of the Acunas. 

Acuna translated from the French, at the 
request of the emperor Charles V., the 
** Chevalier delibcre ” of Olivier de la 
Marche, under the title of “ El Cavallero de* 
terminado ” (“ The resolute Knight”). Both 
the original and the translation are in verse, 
though by some singular mistake Nicolas 
Antonio mentions the latter as in prose, ** opus 
prosaicum.” The work has by some been 
supposed to be an allegorical biography of 
De la Marche himself, and by others of his 
patron, Charles the Bold, of Burgundy. Acuna 
made various alterations in the story, and 
added another book. The whole was first 
published at Antwerp in 1553, 4to., with 
twenty wood-cut engravings ; another edition 
appeared at the same place in 1555, and it 
was reprinted at Salamanca 1560, Barcelona 
1565, Salamanca again 1573, and Madrid 
1590. His other works were posthumous, and 
first published by his widow. Dona Juana de 
Zuniga, at Madrid in 1591, in 4to., under the 
title of Various Poems, “ Varias Poesias com- 
puestas x>or don Hernando de Acuna.” An- 
other edition apx>eared at Salamanca in the 
same year, which had become so rare, that an 
edition printed at Madrid in 1804 was taken 
firom a manuscript copy of it. This edition of 
1804 was styled in the title-page the second, 
the editor being probably unaware of the ex- 
istence of the previous one printed at Madrid. 
The “ Varias Poesias ” comprise a poem of 
ninety-two stanzas in octave verse on the story 
of Narcissus, some eclogues, translations of the 
contention of Ajax and Ulysses and the epistle 
of Dido to .^neas from Ovid, a number of son- 
nets and other short pieces, and a version of the 
first four cantos of Boiardo’s ** Orlando Inna- 
morato.” It is said by Sedano that Acuna’s ge- 
nius was not inferior to that of his contemporary 
and friend Garcilaso de la Vega; and that he 
even had the advantage of Garcilaso in trans- 
lations ; but a more m^ern and more judicious 
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critioi» Qui nt a na , while stadng that the impulfe 
given bjr Garcilaso was followed by seyeral of 
Uie choice spirits of his time, among whom 
he qMcifies Acuna, adds, that they were all 
**very unequal to him.” The translations 
from Ovid, which are quoted by Sedano, give 
a very inadequate notion of the peculiar rhe- 
torics beauty of the originals ; but in a whim- 
sical parody of Garcilaso’s fhmous ode, ** The 
Flower of Gnido,” Acuna displays considerable 
powers of another kind. (Alvarez y Baena, 
Hijoa de Madrid^ ii. 387. iv. 403.; Marmol, 
.^ricat Granada, 1573, ii. 278, &c.; Sedano, 
FdrnaaoEepandy ii. 25, Ac.; Quintana, Poerios 
selectas Ca^eUanae^ edit, of 1807, L p. xxxviii. ; 
N. Antonius, Bibliolheca Hispana Nova^ i. 
366. ; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire^ edit of 
1838, art “Acuna” and “ Chevalier ; ” Acuna, 
Varias Poesias^ Madrid edition of 1591.) 

T.W. 

ACUNA, DON PEDRO BRAVO DE, 
was a Spanish governor of the Philippines, 
and conqueror of the Moluccas. He was the 
son of Don Luis Bravo and of Dona Isabel de 
Acuna, who was of the family of the counts 
of Buendia. He assumed, according to the 
custom of Castile, his mother’s name in con- 
junction with his father’s, and it is as De 
Acuna that he is most generally known. He 
was one of five brothers ; of whom the eldest, 
Sancho, was a knight of Alcantara ; the second, 
Pedro Mmself, of St John of Jerusalem ; the 
third, Garci, of Santiago ; the fourth, Juan, a 
canon of Toledo ; the fifth, Luis, a knight of 
Calatrava and ambassador to Venice. 

The first services of Don Pedro were against 
the Turks, in the battle of Navarino, in 1572, 
and he was soon after engaged in the wars of 
Naples and Portugal, e8x>ecially the latter. 
He frequently came in contact with the En- 
glish. In the Mediterranean, Argensola tells 
us, he had taken and sunk many Moorish 
galleys and English shi]>s. He took a dis- 
tinguished part m the resistance to the attack 
on Cadiz, by Sir Francis Drake, in 1587. In 
1593 he was apx)ointed Captain General of 
the province of Carthagena andTierra Firme. 
Visiting the Canaries on his voyage out to 
collect the tribute of x>earls, he was persuaded 
by the governor Sarmiento to attack an En- 
glish ship, which was also levying tribute on 
the islands ; but the Spaniards met with in- 
different success ; for, though the ship was 
compelled to sheer off, no damage was done it, 
and Sarmiento was killed. When Drake and 
Hawkins (called by Argensola “Aquines”) 
arrived with a fleet of forty sail, to attack 
the American possessions of the Spaniards, 
Drake is report^ by Argensola, to have de- 
clined attacking Carthagena, because it was 
defended by Acuna, and to have directed his 
forces against Nombre de Dios instead ; and 
in 1601, “ Guillermo Parq,” or William Park, 
an English commander^on a similar expe- 
dition, wrote to Acuna/ that he had spa^ 
Puerto Vdo for his sake, from respect for his 
8 4 
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ralouT jmd geneTOSity. Tke abilities shown 
by Acuna in the government of Carthagena 
recommended him to the appointment of 
governor of the Philippines; and in May, 
1602, he arrived at Manilla, and took posses- 
sion of his post. The period was one which 
demanded zeal and activity. The Dutch and 
the English had already begun to frequent 
those seas in considerable numbers, and the 
Dutch had established a footing in the Mo- 
luccas. On the governor's first visit, soon 
after his an*ival, to the islands called the Pin- 
tados, it is stated by Argensola that he found 
himself in danger of being attacked by twenty- 
two English ships, which were only prevented 
from overwhelming him by the failure of the 
tide, which left them aground ; and the 
Spanish historian adds, that Dou Pedro saw 
the English, on that occasion, throw more 
than two thousand Spanish captives into the 
sea, and among others a beautiful girl of 
seventeen. Don Pedro’s first desire was to 
recover the Moluccas, and drive the Dutch 
from the Asiatic seas ; but he was delayed by 
unexpected events. An embassy from Day- 
fusama, emperor of Japan, with the somewhat 
startling request that the governor would send 
him shipwrights, for the purpose of construct- 
ing a navy, was dismissed with an evasive 
answer, that so important a step could not be 
taken without previously obtaining permission 
from the King of Spain. A more extra- 
ordinary embassy soon after arrived from 
China, in the person of three mandarins, 
who declared they were sent by the em- 
peror, at that time Wan Leih of the Ming 
dynasty, to see with their own eyes the island 
of Cabit, near Manilla, which a Chinese, whom 
they brought with them in chains, had af- 
firmed to be made of solid gold, offering to 
lay down his life if his report were not found 
true. Acuua suspected that some treachery 
must lie concealed beneath this absurd pre- 
tence, and he was confirmed by the report of 
some Chinese merchants who arrived soon 
after and declared that the mandarins came 
for the purpdiie of spying out the land, pre- 
paratory to an invasion. The mandarins 
were sent with their prisoner, whose name 
Argensola writes Tioneg, to the island of 
Cabit, where, to inspire them with terror, 
they were received with a tremendous salute 
of artilleiy. They asked Tioneg if that 
was the island of which he had spoken to 
the emperor, and he composedly replied, 
yes. They inquired where was the gold ? 
to which he replied, that it was all gold, 
and he would make his words good. The 
mandarins ordered a basket to be filled 
with the earth, and, on returning to Manilla, 
urged their prisoner to speak more to the 
purpose ; when he finally decli^d that all he 
meant was, that in the Spanish dominions 
in the Philippine8,r^ere was plenty of the 
precious me^ and ffher riches, and that if a 
fleet was put imdcr his command, he would 
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undertake to return to China with ships 
loaded with gold. This declaration bears a 
singular resemblance to that made by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, nearly about the same time, 
with respect to the Eldorado regions of 
Guiana. The mandarins departed in quiet ; 
but after they had left, an agitation was ob- 
served among their countrymen, of whom 
there were more than thirty thousand inhabit- 
ing a suburb of Manilla, which induced Don 
Pedro to inquire privately of the Japanese at 
Manilla if they would assist the Spaniards in 
case a rebellion should break out. The 
Japanese professed their readiness to die in 
the cause ; and, proud of the confidence re- 
posed in them, could not keep the secret, so 
that a report was spread among the Chinese 
that it was intended to massacre them all. 
Whether originally excited by the proceed- 
ings of the mandarins or by this report, they 
determined to take arms, and information 
was received by the Spaniards from a priest, 
to whom an Indian woman, who had a 
Chinese lover, had confessed it, that twenty- 
five thousand Chinese would enter Manilla on 
St. Francis’s day, and cut off the Spaniards. 
The governor stood on his guard, and did all 
in his power to prevent the outbreak ; but it 
came, and with it a war which ended in the 
destruction of the Chinese. Even the friars 
took up arms, and the conduct of one of them, 
an Augustine of the name of Fray Antonio 
Flores, is particularly commemorated. This 
man placed himself, armed wkh two muskets, 
in a secure position, from which he com- 
manded a portion of the river Pasig, which 
the Chinese had to pass ; and, refreshing his 
muskets with vinegar, fired at groups of from 
twenty to thirty from five in the morning till 
six in the evening, and “ it is taken for cer- 
tain,” says Argensola, **that in that day he 
alone killed more than six hundred bar- 
barians.” The slaughter of the Chinese, in 
general, was stated by the Spanish authorities 
at twenty-three thousand; but the number 
is said to have been stated too low, in 
order not to let it appear that more Chinese 
had been allowed to establish themselves in 
Manilla than the royal orders permitted. 
Such of the leaders as fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards were hanged and quartered; 
**and if the laws of their own country had 
been observed,” coolly remarks Argensola, 

** the same punishment would have been in- 
flicted on all of their family and lineage.” 
Acuna was in great apprehension of an attack 
from the Chinese government, in revenge for 
the destruction of so many of its subjects, and 
sent messengers to Canton to place the affair 
in a favourable light He received letters in 
reply from the viceroy of Canton and others, 
to inform him that the emperor had ordered 
the execution of Tioneg, as a punishment for 
his falsehood; and that, out of his great 
mercy, he had determined not to make war on 
the Castilians of Luzon, although he thought 
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they had done wrong in killing so many 
l^hinese, to whose industry alone it was owing 
that Luzon was not still, as it had been 
formerly, a mere “dwelling for snakes and 
devils.” 

Acuna was now at liberty to direct his 
whole attention to the re-conquest of the Mo- 
luccas. Previously to the Chinese insur- 
rection he had, on being applied to by the 
Portuguese governor of the Moluccas, Fur- 
tado, called “ the Terror of the East,” sent to 
his assistance Juan Suarez Gallinato with a 
body of men, and the united forces had been 
successful in Temate, till Furtado, with sud- 
den pusillanimity, proposed and insisted upon 
a retreat. Since then a fleet had arrived 
from Holland, under the command of Steven 
Van der Hagen (called by Argensola, Drage), 
and easily taken possession of Amboyna. The 
natives had welcomed them as deliverers 
from the Portuguese yoke, “ for they are well 
beloved in those parts,” says Argensola, “ be- 
cause, for some time, they have made it a 
rule not to meddle with religion, nor treat of 
it, except with those who wish to receive Chris- 
tianity of their own accord.” With some dif- 
ficulty the Dutch next drove the Portuguese 
from Tidor, and the whole of the Moluccas 
< were then in their power. Acuna had already 
received the royal orders to attack them, and 
in March, 1604, a reinforcement of 800 
troops arrived fron New Spain. On the 16th 
of January, 1606, he set sail with his arma- 
ment ; he was joined by the King of Tidor, 
and, on the 1st of April, attacked Tcrnate. 
The Spaniards fought with determined courage, 
and the town was taken. The King of Ternate, 
who had escaped, was persuaded to surrender, 
and he and all the inferior princes were 
Anally confirmed in their sovereignty, on 
condition of swearing homage to the King 
of Spain, and granting a monopoly in the 
spice trade to his subjects. The King of 
U'emate was, however, compelled to nominate 
regents ; and he was taken to Manilla, where 
the fleet arrived on the 9th of June, to the 
great joy of the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
among whom a report had been spread that 
the expedition had failed. This report had 
been raised by enemies of Acuna, of whom, 
Argensola says, there were several at Manilla. 
To their rage at their disappointment and 
at his success is ascribed the death of Don 
Pedro, which took place at Manilla only 
twenty-two days after his triumphant re- 
turn, and was generally believed to be owing 
to poison. 

Acuna is mentioned by Nicolas Antonio as 
the author of two works, both in Spanish : an 
“Account of the insurrection of the Chinese 
at Mantts, in 1603,” and an “Account of the 
loss of the ship St Margarita on the island 
of Carpana, one of the Ladrones, in the year 
1602, and of the state in which he found the 
government of the Philippines on his arrival 
in the same year.” Neither of these works 
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appears to have been printed, and probably 
neither was Intended for publication. (Bar- 
tolome de Argensola, Conquista de las /aids 
Malucast edit of 1609, Madrid ; Van Kampen, 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandera buiten Europa, 
i. 154, &c. ; N. Antonius, Biblwtheca Hispana 
Nova, edit of 1788, ii. 164.) W. 

ACUNHA. [CuNHA.] 

ACnsILA'US AKovat\dos), a native of 
Argos, who is mentioned by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus among the ancient Greek 
historians. He lived probably during the time 
of the Persian kings Cyrus and Cambyses 
the latter of whom began to reign b. c. 529. 
He wrote, says Suidas, Genealogies from 
bronze tablets, which his father is reported 
to have dug up in his house ; and, according 
to Clemens ^Icxandrinus, he also transferred 
the poems of Hesiod into prose. His Genea- 
logies, which consisted of several books, do 
not appear to have been properly an historical 
work, but to have been conflned to the my- 
thical period. Though a Dorian, he adopted 
the Ionic dialect. The historical works at- 
tributed to him were spurious, according to 
Suidas. Plato is the earliest writer by whom 
Acusilaus is quoted. 

The fragments of Acusilans have been 
collected by F. W. Sturz, in his edition of 
the fragments of Pherecydes, and in the 
“Museum Criticum,” Cambridge, vol. i. (Sui- 
das, ’AKaucrUaor, and the notes on 'lorop^o’ai, 
J&vyypdipu *, Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici.) G. L. 

ADA (Ada), daughter of Hecatomnus, 
king of Caria, and sister of Mausolus, Arte- 
misia, Hidrieus, and Pixodarus ; was married 
to her brother Hidrieus, who, afler the deaths 
of Mausolus and Artemisia, became king of 
Caria (b. c. 351-0), and at bis death left the 
kingdom to Ada (b. c. 344-3). Pixodarus, 
however, seized the kingdom (b. c. 341-0.), 
and reigned five years, when he died, and his 
son-in-law Orontobates was appointed by the 
King of Persia as his successor. During this 
time Ada kept possession of Alinda, one of 
the strongest fortresses in Caria. When Alex- 
ander invaded Asia (b. c. 334)^' she went to 
meet him, surrendered Alinda to him, offered 
to use her influence among the Carians in his 
favour, and asked and o&ained the honour 
of adopting him as her son. Alexander made 
her governor of Alinda, and after he had 
taken Halicarnassus, he gave her the satrapy 
of Caria. (Arrian, Ana&. i. 24. ; Diodorus, 
xvi. 42. 74. ; xvii. 24. ; Strabo, xvi. 970.) 

p.a 

ADA, countess of Holland, in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. At the death 
of her father Diederyk, or Theodoric the 
Seventh (a. d. 1203), she was in the sixteenth 
year of her age. Holland, which was then a 
fief of the empire, had remained in the family 
300 years, and it became a question, whether 
Ada, the only surviving d^ghter of Diederyk, 
should succeed, or the fief should pass to his 
brother, William of Friesland. Adelheide; 
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^ aware that 

m aapev^ wm mm likely to assign the 
^td a imahaDd of her daughter, than to the 
^kj^ter herself, had promised the count 
Lome ^an Loon the hand and inheritance of 
Ada ; she kept him concealed in the vicinity 
while her husband was dying, and had the 
marriage celebrated before the funeral. Wil- 
liam of Friesland was soon at the head of a 
considerable force to assert his claims. Ada 
was taken prisoner in the castle of Leyden, 
and soon after, in pursuance of an agreement 
between her husband and William, she was 
sent to England to the court of King John 
to remain ia impartial hands till the con- 
test should be decided. The war continued 
with varying success, until in 1206 William 
of Friesland was finally the congueror. In 
1207, Adelheide addressed a lener to King 
John (which is printed in Rymer’s Foedera), 
for the release of her daughter, and at the 
same time Louis van Loon entered into an 
agreement with the king to acknowledge him 
as his liege lord, and serve him in arms. This 
agreement seems to have been required as a 
condition of Ada’s release ; but it led to no 
consequences, except in all probability pro- 
voking the hostility of William of Friesland, 
now William of Holland, who afterwards ac- 
companied Louis the Dauphin in his Invasion 
of England, towards the conclusion of the 
reign of John. Ada, on leaving England, 
took up her residence in the bishopric of 
Liege, where she is supposed to have died 
about the close of the year 1218, as she was 
buried at Herkenrode, by the side of her 
husband, who died on the 29th of July in 
that year. (Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche His^ 
torie^ ii. p. 299 — 330. ; Bilderdyk, Geschiede- 
nis des Vaderlands^ ii. p. 84 — 112.) T. W. 

ADA BAR AHABA or AHAVAH 
(nanN Nan« in ai), a very cele- 
brated Babylonian rabbi and astronomer, who 
is by universal assent called Rab, or Rav, 
which monosyllable is conceded by the Jews 
only to the most famous of their ancient 
rabbis, and may be considered as equivalent 
to Abba (note, p. 38.). He was bom at 
Babylon on the day on which R. Judah Ha- 
kadosh died, which, according to the “ Bere- 
shith Rabba,” (parash. 48. Seder, shage 
Sarah,) was a.m. 3943 (a.d. 183). His mas- 
ter was Rav [Abba Aricha], who, after 
the death of Rabbenu Hakadosh, came from 
the Holy Land to Babylon, which, according 
to Harravad [Abraham ben Dior Hari- 
shon], took place a. m. 3979 (a. d. 219), 
where he died, according to the same author, 
A. M. 4003 (a. d. 243). Rav Ad^ then, was 
sixty years old at the time when his preceptor 
Rav, or R. Abba, died ; an,d seven years after, 
A. M. 4010 (A. D. 250), died also Rav Samuel, 
who was rector or principal of the college of 
Sora in Babylonia. This R. Samuel was also 
a great astronomer.^ On his death, Rav Ada 
wgs in his sixty-seventh year, so that he is a 
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(^ntempora^ of the first generation of the 
Ammoraite Doctors, the authors of the “Ghe- 
mara,” or great commentary on the Mishna. 
The Jews consider Rav Ada as the greatest 
of all their astronomers, and assert that his 
calculations of the Tekuphoth, or revo- 
lutions of the planetary bodies, are more 
correct than those of Rav Samuel his con- 
temporary ; for their traditions assign to him 
the merit of having discovered the true sol- 
stitial and equinoctial points. R. Samuel had 
fixed the solar year at 365 days and 6 hours, 
but Rav Ada calculated the solar year at 
365 days, 5 hours, *997 and *048 ; for he di- 
vided the hour into a thousand parts or 
minutes, and the minute into a thousand mo- 
ments. The account of this correction of the 
calendar by Rav Ada is in the “ Kiddusli 
Hackodesh” of Maimonides (chap, ix.), and 
in the “ Sepher Ibbor Shanim” of R. Issa- 
char ben Mordecai (p. 130.), who both adopt 
this as the true measure of the year, in which 
R. Moses Mickotzi, R. David Abudrahara, 
and all Jewish astronomers down to the 
present day, have agreed, and they have 
made their almanacs accordingly. They 
have, however, adopted the improvement 
afterwards made in the calendar by R. Isaac 
Aben Sid, who constructed the Alphonsine 
Tables, which he completed in the year a, m. 
5012 (a.i>. 1252), by command of Alphonso 
X., king of CastUe and Leon, who is called 
by R. David Ganz, in noticing this event, 
Alphonso, king of Portugal. There is no 
doubt that the modem Jewish astronomers, 
in making their almanacs, have adopted the 
subsequent emendations of Copernicus and 
Tycho Brahe ; otherwise their calculations 
would not be so correct as we find them to 
be. They nevertheless have generally af- 
fected to follow the Alphonsine tables, as the 
last improvement by one of their own nation. 
We cannot doubt that Rav Ada committed 
to writing his improvements in the calen- 
dar, such as the reformation of the solar 
year, the Tekuphoth or calculations of the 
planetary motions, their conjunctions and 
oppositions, and ail those improvements in 
astronomy which Jewish tradition has as- 
signed to him. It is certain, however, that 
no separate work by him is now extant ; 
yet his doctrine of the cycles, the intercala- 
tion and other things before mentioned, have 
been preserved in the writings of the later 
Jewish astronomers, and are held in the 
highest estimation. G. Pico Mirandola, in- 
deed, in his book against the astrologers, 
(^Contra Astrclogos, lib. ix. c. ix. p. 455.) 
says that he had read the computation of the 
solar year above mentioned, in the works of 
the very ancient Hebrew writer Rdibi Ada- 
araba, the son of Ada Abraha, by which 
name he certainly means Rav Ada bar 
Ahaba ; but he must have met with it in the 
writings of some later rabbi. We have no 
certain notice of the time at which Rav Ada 
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died, but he seems to have atttained to a great 
age' according to the book “ Juchasin** and 
the “ Tzemach David,” for he is reported to 
have been living when Rav Nachman was 
principal of the college at Sora, which dignity 
Rav Nachman succeeded to in the year 
A. M. 4113 (a. D. 353). At this time, if R. 
Ada was still living, he must have been 170 
years old, which is almost incredible, yet not 
far beyond the ages which some Europeans 
have attained in modem times. Abraham 
Zacuth, however, in the book “ Juchasin,” 
has got over this difficulty by supposing two 
rabbis of the same name in succession. (Bar- 
toloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 62, 63. ; 
Wol^uSfB iblioth.Hebr. i. 109, \10.\ Juchasin^ 
76—94.) C. P. H. 

ADADUROV, VASILI EVDOKIMO- 
VITCH, was bom on the 15th of March, 
1709, and educated in the g 3 rmnasium at- 
tached to the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, where he was afterwards made 
mathematical assistant, from 1733 to 1741. 
In 1762 he was appointed curator of the 
Moscow university, and had the order of 
St. Alexander Nevsky conferred upon him. 
As a writer, his principal work is a treatise 
on Russian orthography, printed at St. Peters- 
burg, 1768. The rest of his works, among 
which are an elementary course of arithmetic, 
and one of a similar kind on machinery, are 
chiefly translations from the German. But 
though he left behind him scarcely any me- 
morial of his scientific studies and researches, 
he rendered very important services both to 
the university of Moscow, and the academy 
of St. Petersburg, of which last he was made 
honorary member in 1778. He died at St. 
Petersburg, November 5th, 1780. Adadurov 
instructed the grand duchess, afterwards 
Catherine II., in the Russian language. (Ev- 
genii, Busk. Pisatelei.) W. H. L. 

ADJEUS, or ADD^US (*AWa7w), a 
Greek poet, who lived, according to the most 
probable opinion, about the year n. c. 320. 
He was a native of Macedonia. Among the 
five epigrams in the “ Greek Anthology” which 
bear the name of Addseus, there is only one 
(vi. 228.) which is expressly assigned to 
AddsBus the Macedonian; three others are 
simply ascribed to Addseus; and the fifth bears 
the name of Addmus the Mitylensean. 
This last Addeeus, was also the author of 
two prose works (wcpl Sia04(r€Ois, and ir*pl 
Jacobs ascribes all the epi- 
grams, with the exception of the one bearing 
the name of the Mitylensean, to the Mace- 
donian Addseus ; Reiske thinks that both arc 
the same person. (^Antholog. Grcsc. vi. 228. 
vii. 51. 238. 305. x. 20.; comp. Jacobs, xiii. 
831. ; Hl^ck, AnaU ii. 224, &c. ; Athenseus, 
xi. 47 1 . xiii. 606.) L. S. 

ADAIR, JAMES, who describes himself 
as ** a trader with the Indians, and a resident 
in their country forty years,” is the author of 
a work entitled “History of the American 
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Indians, particularly those Nations adjoining 
to the Mississippi, East and West Florida, 
Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia;” 4to. Boston; and reprinted, London, 
1775. The main object of this work, and 
that to which the first 220 pages are expressly 
devoted, is to establish the probability that 
the Indians of North America are descended 
from the Jews ; but, even if this theory 
should be rejected, the author claims the 
attention of his readers to what he has written 
for the sake of the many new particulars he 
has stated respecting the languages, manners, 
laws, and customs of the Creeks and Che- 
rokees, and the other tribes inhabiting the 
same region. Volney, however, observes, 
( Tableau du Clirnat et du Sol des Etats Unis 
d*Am6rique. p. 433.) that he has seen his facts 
so much through the falsifying or perverting 
medium of his system, tW his account is 
very nearly worthless. G. I^. C. 

ADAIR, JAMES MAKITTRICK, 
M. D., a native of Scotland, was bom in the 
year 1728. He practised medicine during 
some years in Anti^a, and during part of 
the time of his residence there he superin- 
tended an estate in the island, and was dis- 
tinguished for the kindness and liberality 
with which he treated his slaves. He formed 
opinions, however, unfavourable to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, which he embodied 
in a pamphlet published after his return to 
England. 

After revisiting England, and taking the 
degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, in 1766, he 
returned to Antigua, and was appointed phy- 
sician to the commander-in-chief and to the 
forces, and also one of the assistant judges of 
the courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. 

He left Antigua in 1783, and having as- 
sumed the name of Adair, commenced prac- 
tice in Bath, to the hospital of which city 
he was chosen physician. He appears to 
have been a man of considerable talent, well 
versed in his profession, gifted with a-Teady 
wit, and a fluent writer. He devoted the 
profits of most of his works to the benefit of 
the Bath Hospital. A somewhat overweening 
estimate of his own abilities, and an irritable 
temper, involved him in ftequent quarrels 
with his contemporaries, and especially with 
Dr. Thicknesse, a person no less querulous 
than himself. He died at Harrowgate, in 1802. 
Most of his writings are popular essays on 
subjects connected with medicine, and though 
written with talent, cannot be regarded as 
having promoted the progress of science. 
The principal are — 

“ Commentaries on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic, by J. Makittrick, M. D.” 
8vo. London, 1772. This book was published 
before he had assumed the name of Adair. 
It is a manual of general pathology and 
therapeutics, founded oft the “ Institutiones 
PathologisB” of Gaubius, with an arrange- 
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•* Mc^oil Cautions for the consideration 
of Invalids^ those especially who resort to 
Bath; eontidning Essays on fashionable Dis- 
eases, the dangerous Effects of hot and 
crowded Booms, Regimen of Diet, &c.” 8vo. 
Bath, 1786. Some of these essays were 
afterwards published separately. 

“ A.n Essay on Quacks, Quack Medicines, 
and Ijady Doctors ; and an Appendix, con- 
taVuiug a Table of the relative Digestibility 
ofEoods.” 8vo. Bath, 1786. The table of 
the digestibility of fo^s is not of any value ; 
the arrangement is unscientific in the ex- 
treme, and the facts stated are erroneous. 

“ A Philosophical and Medical Sketch of 
tlie Natural History of the Humah Body and 
Mind.” 8vo. Bath, 1787 ; a well-written, but 
very superficial manual of popular physiology. 

“ Unanswerable Argiunents against the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade.” 8vo. Bath, 1789. 

“ An Essay on a nondescript or newly in- 
vented Disease.” 8vo. 1790. 

“ Anecdotes of a Physician metaphorically 
defunct ; by P. Paragraph and B. Goosequill.” 
(Chalmers’ liiographical Dictionary; and 
IVatt’s Bibliotheca Britannica,) C. W. 

ADAIR, JOHN, F.R.S., is the name of 
an eminent Scottish hydrographer, who lived 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and early 
part of the eighteenth century, but of whose 
personal history scarcely anything appears 
to be recorded. He is mentioned with high 
commendation by Bishop Nicholson, in his 
“Scottish Historical Library ” (first published 
in 1702) in more places than one. “ And here,” 
says Nicholson (edit, of 1736, pp. 8, 9,), “ I 
ought not to forget the particular service of 
Mr. John Adair, who well deserves the title 
of Hydrographer Royal of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, as will be abundantly shown by 
his * Description of the Sea-coasts and Islands 
of Scotland, with large and exact Maps for 
the luie of the Seamen.’ The former part of 
this accurate and useful work is idready 
finished, giving draughts and descriptions of 
the whole eastern coast from the borders 
northward to Buchquaness In the se- 

cond part he designs us an instructive journal 
of a voyage which he made to the North and 
West Islands in the year 1698, together with 
an historical and mathematical account of their 
famous northern wall. Several of the maps 
intended for this are now ready for engraving, 
and the rest in a good forwai^ess.” Again 
(p. 10.) the bishop writes : “ Of late. Sir 
Robert Sibbald has been at the charge of 
cutting several new maps for the service of 
those who shall have the perusal and benefit 
of the many works which he has now in 
readiness for the press ; and eight or ten of 
these are done by Mr. Adair, an artist who 
can never be too often mentioned.” Sir 
Robert Sibbald, here referred to, in the pre- 


face, or epistle to the reader, prefixed to hiib 
“ History of Fife and Kinross ” ( 171 (>>, having, 
begun by stating that it was not his blame 
that the book was not accompanied with maps 
of the two shires, “ but theirs who ought to 
have seen that done,” afterwards says, “ lu 
later times I got John Adair to make a new 
survey of Fife, most part of which he did very 
exactly ; but bow it came to pass I know not, 
he extended tho coast and the south part of 
the inner country no further than Dysairt and 
the house of Lesley, so the map wants part 
of the district of the presbytery of Kirkaldy, 
and the whole district of the presbytery 
of Dunfermline, and all the south coast to the 
west of the town of Dysart.” The work of 
Adair’s mentioned by Nicholson is minutely 
described by Gough in his British Topo- 
graphy (1780), ii. 576, 677. It consists of 
two parts, containing six charts or sea maps, 
and twenty-eight pages of letter-press. “ This 
book,” says Gough, “ with some of the ori- 
ginal draughts and maps, is in the Advocate’s 
library at Edinburgh. . . . But no more was 
ever printed of this or any other work by 
Adair. What other sketches, surveys, or 
charts he left behind him, remain in his 
daughter Mrs. Douglas’s hands.” He adds, 
on the authority of the minutes of the Society 
of Antiquaries, that Mr Bryan exhibited to 
the Society in 1724 “two drawings of the 
whole coast of Scotland upon the Frith of 
Forth as high as Stirling, and of the Cluyd 
to Glasgow, and of the Solway Frith to 
Carlisle, actually and carefully surveyed by 
the late John Adair.” And afterwards (p. 
684.) having stated that “ Sir Robert Sibbald 
had several new maps engraved for his works, 
many of them by Adair, who was commis- 
sioned by parliament to make surveys of the 
counties,” he adds — “ One cannot help wish- 
ing that Bishop Nicholson had enumerated 
every map which was engraved for Sir Ro- 
bert’s works, or what were done from John 
Adair’s surveys, as it is difficult to meet 
with any of them, or obtain a list of such.” 
Among those that he has met with, or heard 
of, Gough mentions a small map of Scot- 
land, drawn by Adair, “cum nominibus 
regionum, insularum, fluminum, urhium, 
&c. ut a G. Buchanano Latine redditis,” which 
was engraved by J. Clark for J. Baton’s 
edition of Buchanan’s History, 8 vo. Edinburgh, 
1727 ; a miniature map of Scotland, done by 
James (John ?) Adair, not exceeding two or 
three inches, which was once in the posses- 
sion of J. Campbell, Esq., secretary to the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, but which had been 
lost ; (p. 594.) “ East Lothian, with the coast 
of Forth, from Walyford near Musselburgh 
to Dunglas, ^ Adair” (191 inches^ 22§) ; 
(p. 595.) “ West Lothian, by Johr^dair ” 
(12^ inches by 20); (p. 660.) an accurate 
and particular survey of Clackmannanshire, 
by Adair, as a specimen of his intended 
county maps, said to be given in Sibbald’^ 
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Scotia niustrata, but not found in any copy 
that Gough had seen ; (p. 662.) ** a new and 
exact map of the river Clyde, done by Mr. 
John Adair, Hydrographer and F.R.S., and 
published for the good of the public by 
George Scott;’* (p. 684.) ** a^ new and cor- 
rect map of the Three Lothians, from Mr. 
Adair’s observations, by John Elphinstone, 
1744, in one sheet (p. 710.) “ Strathem, 
Stormont, and Carse of Cowrie, with the 
rivers Tay and Erne, surveyed and designed 
by J. Adair, F.R.S.,” engraved by James 
Moxon on a sheet of imperial paj^r, very 
scarce. In a tract entitled “An Explana- 
tion of a new Map of North Britain &c., by 
J, Cowley,” published in “ The True Interest 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and our Plantations, 
by Sir Alexander Murray, of Stanhope, Bart.” 
fol. Lond. 1740, it is said (at p. 17.), “ For 
what relates to surveys of the coasts, there 
are no other maps of that kind extant than 
what were made and published some time 
ago by Mr. Adair, late geographer for Scot- 
land, and F.R.S. ; and those comprehending 
only so small a tract of the Eastern coast as 
from Sunderland Point in England to Aber- 
deen, but withal a very exact description of the 
Firths of Forth and of Tay, and as far up 
the country as Cardross, Monteith Loch, the 
Kirk of Callendar, Perth, and Scone, with 
the places intervening.” Cowley speaks of 
this coasting map of Adair’s as having been 
constructed from an actual survey. The 
tract is illustrated by a map on a large scale, 
entitled “ A Display of the coasting Lines of 
Six several Maps of North Britain (from 
lat. 54” 30') showing the Disagreements 
among Geographers, &c. ; by J. Cowley, 
Lond. 1734.” The six maps are those of 
Adair, Mole, Gordon of Straloch, Senex, 
Inselin of Paris, and Sanson. Cowley (p. 19.) 
gives his reasons for considering the coasting 
map made in James Fifth’s voyage round 
Scotland in 1538, and published b^ Adair in 
1688, to be “ the exactest of any in the ob- 
servations of latitude.” This is one of the 
maps contained in Adair’s unfinished pub- 
lication described by Nicholson and Gough. 
‘Thei ‘ - y 

and of the isles adjacent to it,” says Sir 
Robert Sibbald, in his “ Account of the 
Writers which treat of the Description of 
North Britain,” fol. Edin. 1710, p. 18., “was 
first laid, that I know, by what was observed 
by King James V., and Lindesay, his pilot, in 
their navigation about Scotland anno 1538, 
which was formed into a map and hydro- 
^phical description of the sea-coast and 
isles of Scotland at Paris by Nicholay Daul- 
ipoi& Sieur de Arfeville et de Bellmr, 
Clhmilpbsmographer to the king, anno 1583. 
And the account of this voyage was printed 
with it in French, which account Fournier in 
his *■ Hydrographic ’ reprinted.” Adair’s re- 
publication of this chart is entitled “ A true 
and exact Hydrographical Description of the 
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Sea-coast and Isles of Scotland, made in a 
Voyage round the same by that great and 
mighty Prince, James V. ; published at Paris, 
1583, by Nicholay Daulphinois, and at Edin- 
burgh, by John Adair, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, 1688.” An English translation of 
D’Arfeville’s (or D’Arville’s^ account of the 
voyage of James V. is given in a little volume 
entitled “ Miscellanea Antiqua,” 8vo. I.ond. 
1710. In the list of the Fellows of the Rojal 
Society given in Dr. Thomas Thomson’s his- 
tory of that body (4to. 1812) Adair, 

Esq. (no doubt the Scottish hydrographer) is 
mentioned as having been elected November 
30. 1688. If Adair ever became “ Geographer” 
for Scotland, as he is called by Cowley, it 
was probably after tlie death of Sir Robert 
Sibbald, who was appointed to that office 3()th 
Septembcr,*1682. See his patent prefixed to 
his “ Nuncius Scoto-Britannus,” fol. !^iii. 
1683. Sibbald died in 1712. G. L. i\ 

ADALARD is the author of a short liOtiii 
discourse on the life of his contemporary and 
friend St. Dunstan, a manuscript of which is 
in the Cottonian collection (Nero, C vii. 
pp. 72—77., in double columns). It is ad- 
dressed to iElfegus (or Elphegiis), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the writer at the 
beginning describes himself as a monk of 
Blandinberch (in Flanders) : “ Domino vere 
sancto .^Ifego, sancte Dorobrensis ecclesie 
archiepiscopo, Adalardus, Sancti Blandi* 
niensis coenobii exiguus famulus,” Ac. The 
tract is referred to as a Life of Dunstan, by 
Wharton (^Aug, Sac, i. 105.), and also by 
Tanner in his article on Athelardus Bathu- 
nensis (who lived in the twelfth century). 
Tanner seems to state that there is another 
manuscript of the tract in the library at 
Lambeth (No. 159.); but there is nothing, 
he adds, in Adalard, whicli is not given at 
much greater length by Osbern of (Canter- 
bury. Bishop Nicholson is mistaken in saying 
that the Life of Dunstan by Adalard is 
printed in the Antwerp “ Acta Sanctorum.” 
The editors state (tom. iv. mensin^^aii, 
p. 344.) that they had found a copy of the 
work in the monastery of Bee ir* Normandy, 
but did not think it worth publishing, as 
being all contained in Osbem. G. L. C. 

ADALARD. [Adalhard.] 

AD ALBERO, archbishop of Rheims, under 
Lothaire, Louis V., and Hugues Capet, kings 
of France, was son of Godfrey I., count of Ar- 
dennes. 'The date of his birth is unknown. He 
was educated in the monastery of Gorz. In 969 
he was consecrated archbishop of Rheims, and 
retained the see till his death, in 988. The 
most authentic accounts of this period of his 
life are to be found in the letters of Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II., whose services 
he engaged with a view to improve the 
schools of Rheims, in 970, and whom he’ em- 
ployed as his secretary, and in many import- 
ant negotiations from that time to the year 
of his death. Adalbcro exerted himself to 
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mtToduce stincter discipline among the canons ! 
of his cathedral, and to substitute throughout 
his diocese monks in the place of irregular 
canons. In 974 Lothaire was present, at 
his request, at the solemnity of transferring 
the body of St. Theodoric to a new and more 
splendid tomb. Notwithstanding this sign of 
royal favour, it is apparent, from the letters 
of Gerbert, that Adalbero had even at this 
early period formed an intimate alliance with 
Hugues Capet. In the contest between 
Lothaire and the German emperors, for the 
possession of Lorraine, the archbishop of 
Rheims favoured the imperial claims, although 
his eflEbrts were principally directed to the 
prevention of war between the two sovereigns. 
Suspicions of his attachment to the German 
interest were entertained by Lothaire, with 
whom, however, he succeeded in 'exculpating 
himself: with Louis V. he was less successful, 
for that prince would have accused him in the 
great council of treason, had not death pre> 
vented him. Adalbero officiated at the coro- 
nation of Hugues Capet, at Rheims, on the 
3rd of July, 987 ; and by that act incurred the 
enmity of Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, 
who, notwithstanding the archbishop’s repre- 
sentations, that the election of Hugues Capet 
to be king was the act of all the French, not 
of any private individual, invaded the pro- 
vince of Rheims. Adalbero led his vassals to 
assist the new king in the siege of Laon, 
which Charles had occupied. He was attacked 
by a fever before the siege was terminated, 
and obliged to retire to Rheims, where he 
died, on the 2l8t of January, 988. It is not 
easy to see in how far the busy part he took 
in the feuds and intrigues of his time and 
country was spontaneous ; or in how far he 
was urged on to it by his able and ambitious 
secretary. Some of Gerbert’s letters to Adal- 
bero leave the impression that he possessed a 
taste for literature. In one written in 972 
Gerbert defers the account of the business on 
which he had been sent to Mantua till their 
mee4j|^ ; but takes care to inform him that 
he has obtained a loan of the history of Ju- 
lius Cmsar for the purpose of having it copied, 
and eight volumes of Boethius on astronomy 
illustrated by diagrams. One chronicler re- 
presents Addbero as soothing himself in the 
hours of his last illness by the perusal of 
Boethius. He exertail himself by patronising 
schools and enforcing ecclesiastical discipline 
to promote both learning and morality. On 
the other hand he kept a watchful eye on the 
temporalities of his diocese ; and was no ways 
slow to have recourse to arms when anything 
was to be gained by it (Gallia Christiana^ 
tom ix. c. 67 — 59. ; Ilistoriena de la France, 
ix. 271--360.) ' W.W. 

ADALBERO, bishop of Laon, was for 
some time secretary to ^ng Lothaire, father 
of Louis, the last of the Oarlovingian race 
who filled the throne of France, and by the 
favour of that king was elect^ bishop of 
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Laon, while yet very young, and consecrated 
by Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims, in 977. 
In 986, he was accused of an adulterous in- 
tercourse with Emma, widow of Lothaire. 
His accusers dispossessed him for the time 
of his benefice; but he never appears to 
have been deposed. He was ilnprisoned by 
Charles duke of Lower Lorraine ; and is said 
to have been the means of putting Hugues 
Capet in possession of that prince’s city 
of Laon, in 991. This service naturally 
gained for him the confidence of the new 
dynasty ; and we find his signature attached 
to a charter granted by Robert, son and suc- 
cessor of Hugues Capet, to the monks of St. 
Dionysius, in the second year of his reign. 
(998.) He dedicated to that prince a satirical 
Latin poem, which was published in 1660, 
with notes by Adrian Valesius, and reprinted 
in the tenth volume of the “ Historiens de la 
France.” Many of the allusions are to us at 
least obscure, but it contains some instructive 
illustrations of the manners of the age. His 
influence in the reign of Robert was so great, 
that to him was attributed the promotion of 
Ebalus to the archiepiscopal see of Rheims, 
in 1021. He is accused of having attempted 
to destroy the character of Harduin, bishop 
of Soissons, by producing in a provincial 
council forged letters of excommunication, 
which he represented as directed by the pope 
against that bishop. He is said to have died 
on the 25th of February, 1030. His poem 
leads us to suspect that he^was acquainted 
with Horace, being apparently an attempt to 
adapt the form of that poet’s “ Sermones ” to 
the controversies of his own age ; and the 
dedication to him, by Dudo, dean of St. 
Quentin, of his three books, “ De Rebus 
Normannorum,” at least implies that he af- 
fected the character of a patron of literature. 
His success in ingratiating himself both with 
Lothaire and Hugues Capet, presents him in 
the light of a dexterous courtier. The accu- 
sations urged against him in the case of Queen 
Emma and Bishop Harduin, may have been 
the calumnies of enemies, as that of having 
betrayed Charles of Lorraine, who was his 
open enemy, undoubtedly was ; but it is an 
unfavourable circumstance that he seems to 
have been the object of suspicion to so many. 
Altogether, the incidents narrated in the 
meagre accounts of his life which have come 
down to us, leave the impression of a plau- 
sible, clever, bold, and unscrupulous prelate. 
(Gailia Christiana, ix. 521 — 523.; Historiens 
de la France, xi. 287—289.) W. W. 

ADALBERT, a French bishop, (Boniffice, 
who calls the district “ the province of the 
Franks,” says that he was “ of Gallie race,”) 
convict^ of heresy, at a council hel4||t Sois- 
sons, in 744. The only contemporary account 
we have of him is contained in the corre- 
spondence between Pope Zachary and Boni- 
face, archbishop of Mainz, firom 743 to 747. In 
the first of these years ^niface complained 
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to the pope that Adalbert had sedaced many 
both of the clergy and laity by his false pro- 
phecies and heretical doctrines, and that his 
influence, over the minds of his followers was 
so great that it was dangerous to oppose him. 
In 744 the provincial council convened at Sois- 
sons, by Pepin, the mayor of the household, 
condemned the heresy of Adalbert ; ordered 
the crosses which he had erected in different 
parts of the diocese to be burned ; and or- 
dained that no bishop or presbyter from 
foreign parts should be allowed to minister 
in any church unless previously authorised 
by the bishop of the diocese. In 745 Boni- 
face sent one of his clergy to Rome to inform 
the pope more fully regarding the tenets and 
proceedings of Adalbert. The envoy carried 
with him a letter from the archbishop, con- 
taining an account of Adalbert’s conduct; a 
biographical sketch of Adalbert, composed 
either by himself or some of his disciples ; 
and a prayer, composed by him. The state- 
ment in Boniface’s letter was to this effect; 
“ that Adalbert had begun his career of po- 
pular deception by affirming that an angel in 
the figure of a man had brought "to him from 
the remotest parts of the earth relics of won- 
derful virtue; that he was followed at first 
by numbers of weak women and rude peasants, 
who called him a man of apostolic sanctity, 
and a worker of sigmi and miracles; that he 
gained so far upon some illiterate bishops, that 
they granted him ordination; and that ulti- 
mately he had been so puffed up with his po- 
pularity as to claim equality with the apostles. 
The archbishop further stated, that Adalbert 
had erected crosses and oratories in the fields, 
and beside fountains, directing divine service 
to be performed in them, in preference to the 
churches; that he had dedicated a church to 
his own name; that he had given his own 
hair and nail-parings to be preserved as relics 
by his devotees; and that he had said to his 
disciples, when they came to confession, ‘ I 
know all your sins, because all hidden things 
are known to me. There is, therefore, no 
need of confession ; your past sins are forgiven ; 
secure of absolution, return to your homes in | 
peace.’ ” The narrative of his life commenced 
by stating that he was bom of poor parents; 
and that his mother while pregnant with him 
had dreamed that a calf issued from her right 
side, which was a sign of the grace which he 
had received from &e angel before he issued 
from the womb. The prayer contained 
among other passages the following: I pray 
to you, and address my supplications to you, 
angel Uriel, angel Ragull, angel Tubuell, 
angel Michael, angel Inias, angel Tubuas, 
angel Sabace, angel Simiel.” The pope and 
his coqupillors decided that Adalbert ought 
to be deposed from the sacerdotal office; that 
if he continued impenitent, he should be ex- 
communicated; and that the prayer, and nar- 
rative of his life, should be preserved in the 
papal archives as a permanent testimony 
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against him. A letter addressed by Zachary 
to Boniface, in 747, shows that Adalbert was 
still alive, and his fate undecided. The pope 
gives directions for bringing Adalbert and 
two more heretics before a council of the 
Frank bishops, convened for some other pur- 
pose; if repentant, the clergy and governor 
of the province are to deal with him in con- 
formity to the canons; if he remain contu- 
macious^, he is to be sent to Rome, in ofder 
that the' pope may thoroughly investigate his 
case, and decide finally what was to be done 
with him. The only notice of the subsequent 
fate of Adalbert is contained in an anonymous 
supplement to Willebald’s life of ^niface, 
apparently compiled at a much more recent 
period, by some priest in Mainz. According 
to this authority, Adalbert was, after his de- 
position, kdpt for fome time a close prisoner 
in the Abbey on the Fulda; and that having 
made his escape, he was killed by some swine- 
herds on the banks of that river. This ac- 
count of Adalbert is taken from the corre- 
spondence of his accusers, and must therefore 
be received with a certain degree of scepticism. 
On the other hand, the record of the investi- 
gations by the pope and his council, in 775, of 
which a copy was transmitted to Boniface by 
a dignitary of the papal court, is quite regular 
in point of form, and shows that writings of 
Adalbert and his followers were produced in 
evidence, and ordered to be preserved. The 
character too of Boniface must be taken into 
account: he was narrow-minded and a strict 
disciplinarian, but too high-minded to make 
a false charge intentionally. The account of 
the doctrines of Adalbert may be to some 
extent distorted, as received through the me- 
dium of ignorant disciples; but there seems 
no reasonable ground to doubt that he sanc- 
tioned the worship of angels, and laid claim 
to inspiration. {Epistolm Sancti Bonifacii, 
Archiepiscopi Magontini et Martmis^ ordine 
difpositcPf Notts et variantibus ulustrata^ d 
Stephano Alexandro Wiirdtwein, Episcopo 
Heliopolensi, Svffraganeo Wormatiensi^^<^c,** 
Magontiaci, 1789.) W.W, 

ADALBERT, bishop of Prague, towards 
the close of the tenth century, was the son 
of a Christian Slavonian prince, whose terri- 
tories lay on the east side of the Upper Elbe. 
He was baptized by the name of Woyteg. 
His parents, terrified b||toome infantile attack 
of illness, vowed if he should recover to con- 
secrate him to the service of the church, and 
his early education was regulated in con- 
formity to this vow. About the year 972 
he was sent, still a mere boy, to the archi- 
episcopal school of Magdeburg, at that time 
flourishing under the direction of a master 
named Ohtric. Adalbert, who had been 
consecrated the first archbishop of Magde- 
burg a few years before, formed an attach- 
ment to the young Slavonian, and, when he 
admitted him to the rite of confirmation, 
bestowed his own name upon him. At the 
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school of Mfi^^burg^'Wovtegf or, as ho vas It having been ascertained that the Bob 0 *> 
from that tims called, Adalbert, distinguished mians, apprehending that he would take veo^ 
himself by application. The archbishop geance for the murder of his brothers, de- 
Adalbert died in 982 ; about the same time precated his return, he was left at liberty to 
Ohtric received an appointment in the im- follow his own inclinations, and resoivea 
'jperial court; and young Adalbert returned upon a missionary expedition into Prussia 
to his native country, carrying with him a with the avowed wish that he might there 
reputation for learning, and what was then receive the crown of martyrdom. He re- 
considered a large collection of books. He paired to Boleslaus, king of Poland, who 
80 (fe after received sub-deacon*s orders from furnished him with a boat and a guard of 
the bishop of Prague, and that prelafe dying soldiers. Thus attended, he sailed down the 
early in 1783, he was by the unanimous Oder to Danzig, and after a short stay in that 
voice of the inhabitants of the diocese fixed town proceeded by sea to the Prussian terri- 
upon to suppW his place. The election was tories. Landing there, he sent back the boat 
confirmedby Otho II., and Adalbert was conse- and his armed guard, retaining only two 
crated by the archbishop of Mainz. He was monks in his company. For six days they 
assiduous in the discharge of his episcopal wandered from village to village, sometimes 
duties, and rivalled the monks in his ascetic received with hospitality, sometimes with 
mode of life. Finding it impossible to re- blows and insults. About noon of the 21st 
claim his only half-converted flock from po- of April, 997, they were surrounded by a 
lygamy among the laity, and the marriage of hostile crowd led by Siggo, the chief priest 
priests, and, above all, from the practice of of the tribe or district. The priest gave 
buying and selling slaves, he withdrew from Adalbert the first wound, and then the whole 
his diocese, And took the vows in the mo- crowd fell upon him. His body was dis- 
nastery of SL Alexius, at Rome, in 990. By inembered, and his head stuck upon a pole : 
the intervention of the archbishop of Mainz, his companions were spared to carry the in- 
he was remanded to his diocese in the course telligence back to Gennany. His remains 
of that or the succeeding year. He expe- were subsequently interred at Gnesen, where 
rienced a friendly reception ; but this good the first Polish bishopric was founded. The 
feeling did not long continue. An adulteress history of Adalbert has been written by 
of high rank, whose relations were preparing. Cosmos, dean of the^athedral church at 
according to the law of the land, to have her Prague, who in llOS^as in his eightieth 
put to death, took reftige with the archbishop, year. The book has a considerable tinge of 
He placed her in the church of a convent, superstition, but on the whole leaves the 
with the intention of saving her life, and that impression that it contains a feithful likeness 
of her paramour (a priest), if he could bring both of Adalbert and the society in which he 
them to repentance ; if not, of having them lived. It is the portrait of an amiable but 
sentenced to death with more of decorous weak enthusiast, seeking refuge in the 
form than characterised the wild justice of cloister from the annoyances of duties which 
the Bohemians. The lady’s relations hearing he wanted skill and energy to discharge, and 
where she hi^ taken refuge, assembled in when forced back into the world, rushing 
arms to reclaim her. The archbishop went upon martyrdom, rather than again grapple 
out to meet the rioters, who told him that with the toils of his office. (Cosmm Pra- 
they saw he sought the glory of martyrdom, gensis Ecclesia Decani Chronicce Boemorum 
but that they would not gratify his pious libri tres : item S. Adalberti, Episcopi Pra- 
pal by conamitting sacrilege ; if he persisted gensis Vita et Martyrium ah eodem Cosma 
in withholding the fugitive, they would take descripta, Hanoviac, 1607, fol.) W. W. 
their revenge on his relations. Aprtyofthe ADALBERT, archbishop of Bremen, a 
insurgents found means, while this colloquy descendant, by the female line, of Otho II. 
was carrying on, to enter and drag the cul- emperor of Germany, and the Greek princess 
prit from the church, and put her to death. Theophania, was bom in Thiiringen, in what 
The bishop, niortified at this contempt of his year is uncertain. Little more is known of 
authority, apin 80u|At refuge in his convent him previous to his being elected archbishop 
at Rome. In 994 the Bohemians surprised of Bremen, than that his first promotion was 
Lumc, the chief seat of his family, and put to be abbot of Halberstadt When he was 
his five brothers, with their families, to death, ordained at Aachen, in 1044, twelve bishops 
In 996 the archbishop of Mainz renewed his took part in the ceremony, and hence he was 
entreaties to the pope to oblige Adalbert to accustomed to say, when any one invoked 
return to his diocese. The request being evil on him, as was often enough the case, 
comply with, Adal^rt reluctantly crossed that it was impossible to curse one who had 
the Alps, but remained at the emperor’s been blessed by so many fathers, of the 
court till he should asceruiln whether the church. ^ 

Bohemians really wished him to return. At this time the archbishopric of Hamburg 
During this time he was admitted to great and Bremen was an advanced post of the Chris- 
familiarity by Otho III., who was much tian church, and the centre of the missionary 
pleased with his erudition and gentle manners, efforts of the north-east of Europe. As 
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Spiritual head of the province, the archbishop 
had to control the bishoprics, in which many 
heathen practices still lingered among the 
aominaBy Christian inhabitants, to watch 
ov^ the infant churches in Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, and to foster the mis- 
sionary efforts among the Slavonic tribes 
north and east of the Elbe. He threw 
himself with fervour into this wide field 
of exertion. With Godeschalk, a Christian 
Slavonian prince, who protected and assisted 
the missionaries, he held frequent interviews, 
at Hamburg, for the purpose of encouraging 
him to persevere in his friendly offices. 
The King of Sweden he subdued to his 
purposes by diplomatic skill ; the King of 
Norway, by bringing to his aid the authority 
of the pope ; and the King of Denmark, by 
alternately threatening to excommunicate him, 
and playing the part of a boon companion. 
While thus engaged he repaired monasteries 
in many parts of his province, and pulled 
down the unfinished cathedral commenced at 
Bremen by his predecessor, on the plan of 
that at Cologne, in order to build one on the 
plan of that at Benevento. It w'as his 
favourite boast that he had devoted his own 
wealth, and the wealth of all his family, to the 
aggrandisement of his church, and that he 
would leave it totally exempt from secular 
jurisdiction, and raisolto the rank of a patri- 
archate. His restless and imaginative dis- 
position, always aiming at something uncom- 
mon, led him to introduce innovations into 
the ritual: a mixture of the forms of the 
Greek and Roman churches, with additional 
smoke of frankincense, hashing of lights, and 
thunder of voices, in imitation of the glory of 
the Lord on Mount Sinai. 

The active and ambitious spirit of Adalbert 
would under any circumstances have been 
calculated to give umbrage to the secular 
nobility of Saxony ; but in addition to this 
they received him with suspicion, as coming 
from another province, and being distantly 
connected with the imperial house. Their 
ill-concealed jealousy irritated the proud 
prelate; and in order to obtain power to 
counterbalance theirs, he endeavoured to 
make liimself indispensable to the emperor. 
He accompanied Henry III. to Rome, in 1046, 
when that emperor deposed at once three 
rival popes ; he took an active part in the 
proceedings of the Synod held at Aachen, in 
1051 ; he arranged an interview between 
Henry and the King of Denmark, the secret 
purpose of which was suspected to be an 
alliance for subjecting the Saxon nobles ; and 
he was sent by the emperor on a mission to 
Flanders. While Henry was building Goslar, 
Adalbert was fortifying a castle at Hamburg. 

At the death of Henry HI. in 1056, his 
son and successor Henry IV., only six years 
old, was left under the care of his mother, 
who guided herself exclusively by the advice 
of the bishop of Augsburg. The powerful 
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nobles despised the government of a Tomap 
and a boy, and acted in their provinces as 
independent sovereigns. The dudal family 
of Saxony embraced the opportunity to 
Adalbert feel their resentment. Count Or- 
dulf ravaged the property of the see iif 
Friesland, and laughed at the archbishop's 
complaints to the “ boy king.” Adalbert 
allied himself with Hanno, archisho^ of 
Cologn**, and by a stratagem of the latter 
they succeeded in getting possession of the 
person of the young emperor, in 1061. Both 
prelates were equally intent upon diminishing 
the power of the secular nobility, but tliis 
was their only point of agreement. Hanno 
was a stern man of business, Adalbert an 
insinuating courtier ; Hanno carried his ne- 
potism to a disgraceful extent ; Adalbert, 
enthusiastically bent upon aggrandising his 
church, neglected his family. Adalbert* 
became the favourite of the emperor ; and 
by the arrangement that he should accompany 
him upon his progress through^ Hungary, in 
1064, while Hanno proceeded to Italy to 
settle some disputes which had arisen there, 
the Archbishop of Bremen succeeded in 
drawing to himself the undivided control of 
the public counsels. He spared no expense 
to purchase from the emperor grants of 
territorial jurisdiction to his archbishopric ; 
and he shocked the prejudices of the people 
by causing golden crucifixes and other church 
ornaments to be melted in order to provide 
money. He subdued his enemies among the 
nobility by bringing against them the 
authority and forces of the emperor. But it was 
easy to combine the great vassals against the 
favourite who had broken with his only 
original ally, the Archbishop of Cologne. A 
general convention of the nobles and dig- 
nified clergy, held at Tibur, in 1066, forced 
the emperor to banish him from court. 

The next three years of Adalbert's life 
were spent in his diocese. The loss of 
court favour and infiuence was not the onl^ 
misfortune that befell him. The Duke or 
Saxony and his brother took forcible pos- 
session of two-thirds of the tenitory be- 
longing to the archiepiscopal see. The 
unconverted Slavonians ravaged the diocese 
of Hamburg with fire and sword. A total 
change seemed to com^over the temper of 
Adalbert under these trials. He became 
testy and passionate, not ashamed to bandy 
terms of reproach with, and even to strike 
his attendants. Money was extorted from the 
peasantry and citizens by the most shameless 
means, not only to supply his own wants, but 
to purchase permission to return to court. 
His principal associates were soothsayers, 
who foretold tha# he should again become 
sole minister, succeed m erecting his diocese 
into a patriarchate, and occupy the seat fifty 
years. His fiery passions wasted his bodily 
strength, and he made matters worse by en* , 
trusting himself to the care of quacks. 

T 
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In 1069 he was recalled to court. Taught 
bpr experience, he conciliated his powei^l 
rivals^ and thus remained minister until his 
4eath. But Adam of Bremen states that 
though his eloquence and plausibility re- 
mained, his xpind was gone. He was carried 
in a litter wherever the emperor went ; and 
when illness obliged him to seclude himself 
from the world, the emperor continued to 
visit him daily. He died at Goslar, on the 
14th of March, 1072 ; his attendants, tlunking 
him in no immediate danger, left him alone, 
about mid-day, and on returning found him 
dead. 

The incidents of his life illustrate his 
character. In refined taste he was far in 
advance of his age and country. He prided 
himself on his Grecian ancestrv ; was mo- 
derate in eating and drinking ; banished 
from his court the lascivious pantomimists, 
then so much in vogue ; and sought for re- 
creation in hearing history and the sayings 
of philosophers read to him in his hours of 
leisure. Until his mind was unsettled by his 
disgrace at court, he affected to be conde- 
scending to the humble, and haughty to the 
proud and powerful. (M. Adami Historia 
JEcclesiastica Bremcnsis^ Lugd. Batav. 1595, 
4to.; Heinrich, Teutsche Reichs-Geschichte^ 
vol.ii. Leipzig, 1787.) W. W. 

ADALBERT, archbishop of Mainz, de- 
scended of a noble family : his brother was 
count of Saarbriick. Adalbert makes his first 
appearance in history as chancellor to Henry 
king elect of the Romans, about the time when 
that prince took part with the pope against 
his father, Henry IV. emperor of Germany. 
It was by the advice of Adalbert and Burk- 
hard, bishop of Munster, that Henry V. after 
his father's death, took in 1111 the bold step 
of seizing Paschal II. in Rome, and sending 
him a prisoner to Trevi, until he acknowledged 
the right of the emperor to instal bishops by 
the delivery of the ring and crozier previous 
to their consecration. The first use which 
ihe emperor made of the concession was to 
appoint his chancellor archbishop of Mainz, 
on the 15th of August of the same year. 
Adalbert became as zealous an asserter of 
the power claimed by the church, after his 
consecration, as he had disregarded its cen- 
sure, in order to pave his way to promotion. 
In 1112 he was one of the first to fall off 
ffom Henry, when excommunicated by the 
papal legate, at the synod of Vienne. He 
was immediately arrested by the order of the 
emperor, and thrown into prison, where it is 
said that he suffered severely by hunger and 
torture. He owed his liberation to a popular 
tumult : when Henry visited Mainz, on the 
Ist of November, 1115, tqi^hold an imperial 
diet, the citizens ^stormed the palace, and 
woidd have buried the emperor and all his 
attendants under the ruins, had not hostages 
been given them for the liGeration of their 
archbishop.. Adalbert was no sooner at 
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liberty than he prepared to take revenge 
for his sufferings. Before the end of De- 
cember he had convened an assembly of 
foiu*teen bishops, at which the Duke of 
Saxony and several other secular princes 
were present, to devise means for giving 
greater publicity to the excommimication of 
the emperor in Germany ; and his intrigues 
brought almost the whole of the nobility into 
arms against the emperor in the course of 
the next year. In 1119 Adalbert had him- 
self appointed papal legate in Germany, in 
order to lend greatet authority to his fulmi- 
nations against the emperor. All parties 
were, however, becoming tired of a contest 
which had disturbed Italy and Germany for 
upwards of a century; and in 1122 the 
archbishop of Mainz found it necessary to 
listen to overtures for a peace, which was 
concluded on the 23rd of October. He 
showed, however, after the death of the em- 
peror, in 1125, that the hatred to him and 
his race was unabated. The electors were 
divided between three princes, candidates 
for the imperial throne : Frederick, duke of 
Suabia ; Lothar, duke of Saxony ; and Leopold, 
mark-graf of Austria. The first was under- 
stood to be the favourite of the electors, at the 
same time that both the others were anxious to 
decline the honour. But Frederick of Suabia 
was a nephew of the lute emperor, and Adal- 
bert earnestly oppos^ his election. Cfn 
the day when the three princes were put in 
nomination, he contrived by invidious ques- 
tions to make Frederick show himself in an 
unfavourable light to the electors : and next 
day, in the absence of the Duke of Suabia 
and his father-in-law, the Duke of Bavaria, 
some of the secular nobility, at the instigation 
of Adalbert, proceeded in a tumultuous 
manner to declare Lothar of Saxony em- 
peror. The friends of the Duke of Suabia 
protested against this irregular proceeding, 
and were about to leave the assembly, but 
the archbishop of Mainz ordered the doors 
to be shut, and contrived before they sepa- 
rated to procure a unanimous election of a 
prince who did not wish to be chosen. Be- 
fore the end of the year, the new emperor 
declared the Duke of Suabia an outlaw and 
enemy of the empire, and in the war that 
ensued Adalbert had frequent occasion to 
display his military talents. In 1129 Fre- 
derick of Suabia married a niece of the 
archbishop of Mainz; and in 1132 Lothar 
found reason to suspect the fidelity of the 
man who was the means of raising him to 
the throne ; but no open rupture with the em- 
peror, or reconciliation with the duke, took 
place. Adalbert died in the beginning of 
1137, a few months before Lothar. (Hein- 
rich, Teutsche Reich8^Geschichte,Yols, ii. Sc iii. 
Jena, 1787-89.) W. W. 

ADALBERT I., son of Bonifoce, count 
of Lucca, lived in the second half of the ninth 
century. His family is said, to have been of 
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Longobard descent. Adalbert assumed thd 
title of Marquis of Tuscany, as appears by a 
document quoted by Rena, in his “ Seric 
degli antichi Duchi e Marchesi di Toscana,*' 
which is an act of donation made at Lucca by 
the same Adalbert, a. d. 884, of several lands 
and hamlets to the abbey of Aulla, in the 
country of Luna. In this document he styles 
himself “ Comes et Marchio,” and ** son of the 
late Count Bonifaee ; ** and his son, also called 
Adalbert, styles himself count in his signature 
as a witness to the deed. We know little of 
Adalbert I., who has beln often confounded 
with his son Adalbert II., whose life is better 
known. He had another son, Boniface, 
styled count, who was ancestor of the famous 
(Countess Matilda. Adalbert I. supported 
the claims of Carloman, son of Louis the 
German, to the crown of Italy ; and as Pope 
John Vlll. seemed to favour the pretensions 
of Boson, duke of Provence, Adalbert joined 
with Lambert, duke of Spolotum, whose sister 
Rothilda he had married. He entered Rome 
with a body of armed men, put the pope 
under arrest, and caused the optimates, or 
leading men of Rome, to swear fidelity to 
Carloman as king of Italy. After the de- 
parture of Adalbert and Lambert, Pope John 
excommunicated them and their partisans, 
among whom was Formosus, bishop of Porto, 
and then went to France, where he crowned 
I^ouis the Stammerer king of that country. 
The precise time of Adalbert I.*s death is not 
known. The “ Annales Fuldenses,** and the 
letters of John VIIL, record the above dis- 
sensions between Adalbert and the pope. 
(Sigonius, JDe Regno Italice ; Pignotti, Sioria 
delUi Toscana.^ A. V. 

ADALBERT II., sumamed “ the Rich,’* 
succeeded his father in the great fief of Tus- 
cany, with the titles of duke and marquis. 
He married Bertha, daughter of Lotharius, 
king of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, and widow 
of Lotharius, count of Arles, by whom she 
had Hugo, who was afterwards king of Italy. 
After the deposition and death of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fat, a. d. 888, the crown i 
of Italy was disputed between Berengarius, 
duke of Friuli, and Guy, duke of Spoleto. , 
Guy was Ad^bert’s uncle, being brother 
of his mother, Rothilda. Guy, having de- 
feated Berengarius, was crowned at Rome, 
as emperor and king of Italy, a. d. 891 . But 
Amulftis, son of Carloman, and king of Ger- 
many, being invited by a party, came to Italy, 
and Guy being dead, Amulfus was crowned 
king of Italy, at Milan, a. d. 894, and after- 
wards emperor at Rome, in 896. After his 
return to Germany most of the Italian feu- 
datories acknowledged for their king Lambert, 
son of Guy. Amidst this confusion, Bertha, 
Adalbert*s wife, an ambitious woman, stimu- 
lated him to aspire to the crown*, and she is 
said, by Luitprand, to have boasted that she 
would make of her husband either a king pr 
an ass. Adalbert rose in arms against Lam- 
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bert, but was defeated by him, near Piacenza, 
and taken prisoner, a.d. 898. Soon after, 
however, Lambert was killed, and Bercn- 
garius took possession of the kingdom of 
Italy. He immediately liberated Adalbert, 
and restored him to his fief of Tuscany. A 
new claimant to the crown of Italy appeared 
in the field in the person of Ludovie, son of 
Boson, di'ke of Provence ; but he was de- 
feated by Berengarius, assisted by the Marquis 
Adalbert, and was obliged to capitulate to 
Berengarius, who granted him liberty under 
a solemn promise never to return to Italy. 
The pope, however, and several barons, again 
invited Ludovie, and Adalbert himself was 
one of them : with their assistance Ludovie 
came to Italy, a. d. 900, and defeated Beren- 
garius, who fled into Germany. Ludovie, 
after being crowned king at Pavia, and em- 
peror at Rome, visited the Marquis Adalbert 
at his residence at Lucca, and was entertained 
with so much luxury and splendour, that he 
remarked that Adalbert appeared to be a 
king rather than a marquis. The expression 
being repeated to Adalbert, he began to mis- 
trust Ludovie, and to conspire against him in 
favour of Berengarius, who returned from 
Germany with troops, surprised Ludovie, put 
out his eyes, and sent him back to Provence, 
A. D. 904. From that time Adalbert remained 
till his death liege vassal of Berengarius, who 
when on his way to Rome to be crowned 
emperor, in 915, visited the Marquis at Lucca, 
as is recorded in an old document quoted by 
Rena. Adalbert died about 917, and was 
succeeded by his son Wido, who married 
he notorious Marozia, widow of Alberico, 
;ount of Tusculum. Bertha, widow of Adal- 
bert, after intriguing again against Beren- 
garius, for which she was imprisoned for a 
ime with her son, the Marquis Wido, died 
at Lucca, in 925, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral, where a highly laudatory epitaph to 
her memory was placed. The Adalberts* of 
Tuscany are reckoned by genealogists among 
:he ancestors of the houses of Este and of 
Brunswick. (Rena, Serte dei Duchi e Mar^ 
'hesi di Toscana ; Sigonius, De Regno Italia:.) 

A. V. 

ADALGISUS. [Adeloisus.] 

AD AI.H ARD, eldest son of a Count Bern- 
hard, who is said to have been related to the 
family of Charles Martel, appears to have 
seen born about the year 753. At an early 
age he was introduced at court, and stood high 
‘n the favour of his cousin Charlemagne. A 
aaturally strong prepossession for a monastic 
life, heightened by disapprobation of Charle- 
magne’s causeless divorce of his first wife, 
a step which he was resolved not to approve, 
and knew he could not prevent, led him to 
enter the abbey of Corbie in his twentieth 
year. After a year’s probation he took the 
vows, and was in a short time, by the favour 
of the monks, or the interest of his friends, 
entrusted with the charge of the coD\ent 
T 2 
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garden, in which he took great pleasure. His 
excited imagination now suggested to him 
that the words addressed to Abraham, “ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house,” were figura- 
tively addressed to all Christians ; that he 
had so far been obedient to the injunction as 
to separate himself from secular concerns ; 
but that inasmuch as he enjoyed indulgences 
on account of the rank and power of his 
family, and was frequently visited by his re- 
lations, he had not yet sufficiently withdrawn 
himself from worldly connections. Under 
this impression he fled from his convent, and 
sought an asylum, without revealing his name 
or rank, in the monastery of Monte Casino. 
He was soon discovered ; and messengers 
being despatched to bring him Jiack, he was 
forced to return to Corbie, where in a short 
time he was, by the intervention of Charle- 
magne, chosen successor to the abbot. He 
eigoyed a great reputation for learning, and 
was esteemed as a popular and effective 
preacher. Charlemagne’s opinion of his 
worldly prudence was so great that he re- 
peatedly employed him on important missions. 
When Pepin was sent in 806 to take possession 
of the kingdom of Italy, Adalhard was sent 
to exercise the control of a guardian over 
him. In 809, when a council was held at 
Rome to settle the controversy regarding the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, the bishop 
Bernharius and abbot Adalhard were ap- 
pointed to represent the Frankish churches. 
As Pepin’s prime minister he laboured not 
altogether without success to check the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the nobles, and enforce the 
observance of law. The confidence enter- 
tained in his love of peace and justice was so 
great, that by his friendly councils and medi- 
ation a protracted feud between the citizens of 
Spoletum and Beneventum was finally adj usted. 
Pope Leo entertained a warm friendship for 
him, and once addressed him playfully, — 

“ Take heed that you be really what 1 believe 
you to be ; for if I am deceived in you, I will 
never again put trust in a Frank.” Adalhard’s 
exertions to make the law superior to the 
nobles, seem to have furnished occasion to his 
enemies to represent him to Louis le Debou- 
naire, when that prince succeeded his father, 
in 814, as an ambitious demagogue. Adal- 
hard was in consequence banished to the 
island Hero (now Noir-moutier) for seven 
years. On his return from exile, in 821, he 
was re-installed in his abbacy at Corbie, and 
soon after called to court, and employed in 
attempts then making to improve ecclesias- 
tical discipline. He promoted the foundation 
of the filial monastery, also called Corbie, 
(in German, Corvey,) 'in the valley of the 
Weser, which had been begun during his 
banishment by one of his monks, also called 
Adalhard, and obtained for it a grant of 
land from^Louii. He died on the 2nd of 
January, 826,wged somewhere about seventy- | 
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two years. He compiled « An Account 
of the Imperial Court ” (“ Libellus de Or- 
dine Palatii ”), which has been lost ; but 
Hincmar has given an abstract of it in a 
treatise which bears the same title. His 
Regulations for the Community of Corbie ” 
(“ Statuta Corbeiensis Ecclesiae ”) have been 
printed by D’Achery, but very incorrectly. 
Mabillon promised to publish fifty-two of his 
sermons, but gave only the titles of them 
(Capitula Admonitionum in Congregatione). 
Mabillon’s “ Musscum Italicum ” contains a 
judgment which Adalhard is said to have pro- 
nounced at Spoletum ; and the life of Adalhard, 
by his pupil Radbert, who was also at a later 
period abbot of Corbie, contains an extract 
from a letter which he addressed to King - 
Louis, and reports of some of his conversa- 
tional remarks. These materials are too 
scanty and fragmentary to enable us to form 
a just estimate of the merits of Adalhard. 
The eonfidence reposed in him by such a 
judge of men as Charlemagne, after being 
opposed by him on so delicate a point as his 
divorce from one wife and marriage with 
another, affords, however, a strong presump- 
tion in his favour. His life by Radbert, al- 
though terribly diffuse, and disfigured by 
a forced allegorical strain of moralising, 
conveys on the whole a pleasing idea of 
him. It leaves the impression of a man the 
business of whose life was to bring himself 
by incessant devotional exercises into an inti- 
mate connection with the JDeity ; all whose 
actions, regulated by the temper this effort ge- 
nerated, were characterised by benevolence ; 
who, notwithstanding his tendency to mys- 
ticism, exhibited much shrewdness and dis- 
crimination in worldly business ; and who, 
partly by exercising his reason, and partly 
by cherishing a naturally hopeful disposition, 
preserved an equable cheerfulness amid all 
the trials of life. ( K/to 5'. Adallmrdi Ahhatii 
Corbeiensis, autore Paschasio Radbeito (it 
occupies cols. 1637 — 1686 of the folio edition 
of the works of Radbertus, published at Paris 
in 1617) ; Historiens de la France, tom. v.) 

W. W. 

AD ALO ALDUS, king of the Lombards, son 
of Agilulfus and Theudelinda, was bom at 
Modena, in the end of a.d. 602, or beginning of 
603. Agilulfus induced the Lombards to ac- 
knowledge his son as king at Milan before he 
had conipleted his third year ; and about the 
same time the child was contracted to the 
infant daughter of Theodebert, king of the 
Franks. Agilulfus died in 6 1 6, and for the next i 
ten years Adaloaldus exercised the regal func- ' 
tions along with his mother. That princess 
appears to have died about the year 626 ; and 
soon after a perceptible change for the worse 
took place in the conduct of Adaloaldus. 
Wamefrid says simply that he became insane ; 
Predegar, that he put to death, without cause, 
twelve of the Lombard nobles, and thus ex- 
cited in the rest apprehensions for their own 
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safety. This tyranny is attributed by Frede^r 
to the effects of an ointment which an emis- 
sary of the Greek court had induced him to 
use in the bath. The story of the ointment is 
probably nothing more than an attempt to ex- 
plain the unaccountable influence exercised 
over Adaloaldus by the Greek. Wamefrid and 
Fredegar agree in stating that he was deposed 
in consequence of his insane conduct, and 
Arioaldus, duke of Turin, who had married 
his sister, elected king in his stead. Wamefrid 
adds that Adaloaldus was put to death by 
poison. (Paul us Diaconus, I)c Gestis Longo- 
bardorum, in the first volimie of Muratori’s 
Jlerum llalicarum Scriptores.) W. W. 

AD AL PERT (Adalpertus), a painter of 
Regensburg, of the tenth century. [Beren- 

OARIUS.] 

ADAM (in Heb. DIX, man; in the LXX.. 
and N. T. ’A5d/x; in Josephus, ‘'ASafios; in the 
Vulg. Adam), the first man. The formation 
of Adam, and his wife Eve (in Ileb. niH, 
iije; so explained in the LXX., Gen. iii. 20.; 
but elsewhere represented in that version, 
and in the N. T., by Ela ; in the Viilg. lleva), 
who was made from one of Adam’s ribs, taken 
from him as he slept, was the last step in the 
creation. The newly formed pair were placed 
in a garden, or beautiful and fruitful district, 
specially prepared for them by God in the 
land of Eden ; and the full use of all the 
produce of the garden was allowed to them, 
except of one tree, called, perhaps from its 
use as a test of their obedience, “ the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil.” (Gen, ii. 17.) 
The site of the garden has been the subject 
of much dispute: the geographical data fur- 
nished in the book of Genesis are not sufficient 
to determine the question. On the whole, we 
incline to fix it in Armenia ; though, perhaps, 
the more general opinion has been that which 
places it at the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, near the Persian Gulf. 

The prohibition from eating of the fniit of 
the forbidden tree had been accompanied by a 
threat, that death would follow disobedience ; 
but Eve, beguiled by the artifice of the 
serpent, broke through the prohibition, and 
induced her husband to follow her example. 
Their expulsion from the garden followed ; 
and the sentence of toil and mortality was 
pronounced upon Adam, and, as the event 
showed, upon all the human race as de- 
scended from him. The woman also, and 
the serpent, each received sentence of punish- 
ment. No data are given in Genesis by 
which we may determine the time of the FaU, 
as this event is usually termed, except that it 
occurred before the birth of Cain and Abel. 
It probably took place not long after the 
creation. 

We have no further account of Adam and 
Eve in Scripture, except the notice of the 
birth of their children, Cain, Abel, Seth, and 
others, both “ sons and daughters.” The 
birth of Seth took place, according to the 
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Hebrew text of the Scriptures, when Adam 
was 130 years, or, according to the Septuagint 
version, 230 years of age. The Vulgate agrees 
with the Hebrew text, but Josephus agrees 
with the Septuagint. All make Adam’s whole 
life 930 years. We have no account of the 
place or manner of his death, nor any notice 
of Eve’s death. (^Genesis, i. — ^v.) 

The pccount of Adam in the book of 
Genesis is here considered as historical, and 
it cannot, consistently with any sound prin- 
ciples of interpretation, be otherwise regarded. 
To resolve it, as some commentators propose 
to do, into allegory, is altogether at variance 
with the character of the Mosaic history. 
The narrative is throughout treated in the 
Bible as historical (Matt xix. 4. seq. ; Bom. 
v. 12. seq. ; .1 Cor. xv. 21. 22. ; 2 Cor. xi. 3. ; 
1 Tim. ii. 13 — 15.), and is so considered by 
Josephus. (Jewish Antiq. i. i. ii. iii.) 

The word Adam does not appear to have 
been commonly used as a proper name in the 
Mosaic record. It means “ man,” and com- 
monly has the article prefixed ; so that it 
might have been rendered “ the man,” much 
more frequently than our translators have so 
rendered it. The Septuagint and Vulgate 
have, however, rendered it as a proper name 
more frequently than the authors of our ver- 
sion. 

The fables of the rabbis and orientals re- 
specting Adam have been innumerable. The 
invention of the Hebrew characters, and the 
composition of many works, (among which is 
Psalm xci.) are absurdly ascribed to him. 
Some of the fables are given in the diction- 
aries of Bayle and Calmet. J. 0. M. 

ADAM, ALEXANDER, LL.D., was born 
24th June, 1741, at a hamlet called Coats 
of Burgie, in the parish of Rufford, not 
far from Forres, Morayshire, where his 
father, John Adam, was a small former, 
with a numerous family, and very poor. 
Alexander was one of the youngest chil- 
dren, and, having early shown a love of 
books, was sent to learn l^atin at the parish 
school, as the commencement of an education 
for the church. But, although he had already 
made himself remarkable by the diligence 
for which he was distinguished throughout 
his life, he failed in his attempt to obtain one 
of the bursaries, or small exhibitions, at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, when he presented 
himself at the annual competition in October, 
1756; and, having no other means of support, 
he was obliged to return home, instead of 
spending the winter at the university. Next 
year, however, he determined to proceed to 
Edinburgh, on the advice, it is said, of one of 
the clergyman there, the Rev. Mr. Watson, of 
Canongate, who was a relation of his mother 
(her name was Christian Watson), and to 
endeavour to maintain himself, during h|s 
attendance at the university, by private teach- 
ing. Mr. Watson is said jo have procured 
him admission to the classes without pay- 
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ment of fees. It was apparently in his second 
session at college that he had for a pupil 
Mr. Maconochie (afterwards I^ord Meadow- 
bank, one of the lords of session). “ For his 
services,” says his biographer, on the inform- 
ation of Lord Meadowbank, “ he received 
only one guinea in three months ; yet, as he 
had no other method of aiding his income, he 
contrived to subsist upon this sum, and in a 
manner which will now appear incredible. 
He lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in 
the eastern suburbs, and about two miles 
from the university ; and for this accommo- 
dation he paid four-pence per week. All his 
meals, except dinner, uniformly consisted of 
oatmeal mzide into porridge, together with 
small beer, of which he only allowed himself 
half a bottle at a time. When Ije wished to 
dine, he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest 
baker’s shop; and, if the day was fine, he 
would despatch his meal in a walk to the 
Meadows, or Hope Park, which is adjoining 
to the southern part of the city ; but, if the 
weather was foul, he had recourse to some 
long and lonely stair, which he would climb, 
eating his dinner at every step. By this 
means, all expense for cooking was avoided, 
and he wasted neither coal nor candle ; for, 
when he was chill, he used to run till his 
blood begun to glow, and his evening studies 
were always prosecuted under the roof of 
some one or other of his companions.” 
Struggling on through these rigorous circum- 
stances, he nevertheless made himself known 
as a superior scholar : his first public appoint- 
ment was as one of the classical assistants, or 
ushers, in Watson’s Hospital ; after serving 
for a short time in which capacity, he was 
elected to the office of master, in 1761. In 
1764 he resigned this situation on becoming 
private tutor to the son of Mr. Kincaid, after- 
wards Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; and this 
connection led to his being engaged the fol- 
lowing year to officiate as substitute for Mr. 
Matheson, the rector, or head master of the 
High, School ; on whose final retirement, in 
consequence of ill health, in June 1768, 
Adam was appointed to the office of rector. 
In this situation he remained till his death, 
fulfilling its duties with distinguished ability, 
and sustaining the reputation of the school 
at a point far beyond what had been reached 
for a long period by any similar seminary 
in Scotland. 

In the autumn of 1771, Adam, in company 
with a friend, the Rev. Mr. Townshend, an 
English clergypaan, paid a visit to Paris ; and 
this trip, his only adventure in the way of 
foreign travel, had probabj^ considerable in- 
fluence upon his opinions and conduct through- 
out the rest of his life. Viewing the manners 
of the luxurious capital of Fiance with the 
feelings and habits of mind acquired from the 
severe discipline of his own early life, and 
with a head full of the notions of republican 
simplicity and liberty which he had derived 
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from his classical studies, he brought away 
with him the darkest impression of the state 
of society in that country. These preposses- 
sions prepared him, when the revolution 
came, to hail the overthrow of the ancient 
regime as an unmixed good ; and he did not 
at first refrain from proclaiming his passionate 
hostility to the part taken by the English 
government in the great struggle. But in 
these sentiments he soon found himself so 
much opposed to the prevailing tide, that he 
took refuge for many years in an obdurate 
silence upon political subjects, only broken 
on a few rare occasions, if the common 
rumour may be trusted, by an indignant 
remark or sarcastic inuendo among his boys 
in the school. It is understood, however, 
that his zeal, thus suppressed, did not become 
vmore acrimonious, but rather cooled and 
softened with time. He continued to associate 
with persons holding and expressing the most 
opposite opinions to his own ; sometimes, in 
the case of strangers, without any discovery 
being made, or suspicion excited, of his po- 
litical heterodoxy ; and, at last, after the 
breaking out of the Spanish insurrection, his 
views of the war underwent a considerable 
change, so that he actually attended at a 
public dinner which was given in Edinburgh, 
in the year 1808, in celebration of some of 
the national victories. His known opinions, 
however, probably contributed somewhat to 
embroil Adam with the city authorities in an 
affair which formed a subject of contention 
between them for a number of years — the 
attempt he made to introduce a new Latin 
grammar into the school, in place of that of 
Ruddiman, which had been the authorised 
manual for many years, and the eventually 
successful resistance with which it was met. 
Adam published his “ Principles of Latin and 
English Grammar,” in 1772, with the pro- 
fessed design of making classical studies serve 
as an aid, instead of operating as a hindrance, 
to other studies; but all the other masters 
rebelled against the abolition of their old 
acquaintance Ruddiman. The town council, 
or magistracy of the city, took the part of the 
defunct grammarian and his Latin hexameter 
rules, in which they had all themselves been 
drilled, so that they could hardly conceive it 
possible for the Latin declensions and conju- 
gations to be fixed in the heads of youth by 
any other contrivance ; and the consequence 
was, that afte&a world of controversy, both 
about legal rights and natural reason, reports 
by committees, appeals to the university, and 
other proceedings, the matter was settled by 
an edict, i^ued 29th Nov. 1786, in which 
“ the council, as patrons of the High School, 
ordered and directed the rector and other 
masters of the High School to teach and in- 
struct their scholars by Ruddimon’s Rudi- 
nients and Grammar, and prohibited and 
discharged any other rudiments or grammar 
to be taught or made use of by the rector or 
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other masters in any of the classes of the said 
school ; with certification to those who shall 
disobey or counteract this injunction, that 
they will do so at their peril, and incur the 
displeasure of their patrons.” Adam, how- 
ever, although thus prohibited from using his 
own grammar in his own class, pursued the 
plan of improving the method of classical 
education, of which that work was intended 
as the commencement, in several additional 
publications. In 1780, the university of 
Edinburgh had conferred upon him the de- 
gree of LL.D., on the recommendation of 
the principal, Dr. Robertson, now his friend 
and cordial supporter, although eight years 
before, when an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the professors of the university to 
prevent Adam from continuing the innova- 
tion of teaching the elements of the Greek 
language in his class, Robertson had taken 
part with his academic brethren, and had 
even drawn up the representation on the 
subject which they addressed to the town- 
council. In 1791 Adam published his “ Ro- 
man Antiquities ; or, an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans, de- 
signed chiefly to illustrate the Latin Clas- 
sics, by explaining Words and Phrases from 
the Rites and Customs to which they refer.” 
This is, of all Adam’s works, that which 
does him the greatest credit. It is un- 
equally executed : in some departments Jt 
is more defective than it ought to have been, 
even at that day ; and in other respects 
it is now much behind the present state of 
archaeological knowledge. The sections on 
the Roman year, and on the difficult, and 
still in some respects imperfectly understood, 
subject of the money of the Romans, have 
been particularly pointed out as unsatisfactory, 
and as disfigured by some erroneous views ; 
and it has been justly remarked that a per- 
vading defect of the work is an inattention to 
the effects of time in changing the Roman 
customs and institutions, which is sometimes 
carried to such an extent as to lead to entirely 
mistaken conclusions. {Penny Cyclopeedia, 
i. 108, 109.) It may be added, that the valu- 
able illustration which some parts of the su^b- 
ject might have received from the remains 
of ancient art, both in statuary and in archi- 
tecture, has been very sparingly introduced. 
But, in general, the contents of the book are 
drawn from the original writers, and the in- 
formation is both exact an^iwell arranged; 
so that when it was published, and for a con- 
siderable period afterwards, it the best 
elementary compendium of Roman antiquities 
in the English, or, perhaps, in any other lan- 
guage. It is evidently the result of a careful 
study of the Latin authors, and it immediately 
established the reputation of the author as a 
sound scholar. Adam received 600/. for the 
cop 3 rright of this work ; and it was probably 
an excellent bargain to the publishers. A new 
edition was cal W for in about a year ; and it 
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has been very often reprinted, but many of 
the late reprints are disfigured by typo- 
graphical errors. It is universally used in 
the grammar schools of Scotland ; and it has 
been translated into German, French, and 
Italian. Dr. Adam’s next publication was 
his “ Summary of Geography and History, 
both ancient and modern,” which appeared in 
a thick 8vo. volume, in 1794. It was de- 
signed chiefly, as stated on the title-page, 

“ to connect the study of classical learning 
with that of general knowledge ; ” and it takes 
a very extensive range, including not only 
geography, ancient and modem, with history, 
both authentic and fabulous, but also a survey 
of the progress of astronomy, and a view of 
the principles of the Newtonian philosophy 
in all its departments, as also of the leading 
doctrines of geometry, chemistry, mineralogy, 
&c. Of course, in an attempt so ill suited to 
the limits within which it is confined, much 
is very unsatisfactorily performed; but the 
book contains a great variety of useful matter. 
This was also a very successfiil publication : 
a fifth edition of it appeared in 1816, which 
is probably not the latest. It contains a 
pretty full index of ancient geography, with 
numerous references to the classical authori- 
ties ; and it was followed in 1800 by a smaller 
volume, entitled “ Classical Biography,” com- 
piled upon the same plan as to references, 
but on a less extensive scale. Dr. Adam’s 
last work was his “ Lexicon Linguae Latinae 
Compendiarium,” which appeared in 1805, 
and is an abridgment of a much larger 
work, upon which he had been long engaged. 

** Being discouraged from executing his de- 
si^,” he says in his preface, “ by the high 
price of paper and printing, he resolved in 
the meantime to publish an abridgment for 
the use of learners.” As he proceeded in 
preparing the work, however, which he ap- 
pears to have done while it was passing 
through the press (from 1801), he gradually 
extended the scale of his explanations ; and 
many of the articles in the latter part of 
the alphabet are of considerable length. The* 
work was reproduced in 1814 (aft^jjr the 
author’s death) in a modified form, oit^ the 
principle of reducing it to greater uniformity, 
and with the addition of an English-Latin 
part, under the title of “ A Compendious 
Latin Dictionary, for the use of &hools.” 
The editor, A. D. (Dickenson), states in 
his advertisement that it was “Intended to 
put to press, as soon as possibly 4be T^ 
saurus, the result of the etymological labours 
of the author, in-.2 vols. 4to. but that work 
has never appe||ed. It h%» since been stated, 
indeed, that it had only been brought down 
to the word “ Comburo ” at the author’s death. 
Dr. Adam'^rfdied on the 18th of Decern**" ^ 
Bar, 1809, pf a fit of apoplexy, by which 
he had been attacked in his class-room, five 
days before. He was twice manied, asid 
left children by both Hrives. {Acc<mnt of 
T 4 
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Me Life of t)r, Adam^ (understood to be by 
Alexander Henderson, Esq.), Svo. Edin. 
1810. ; article (signed H.) in Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Chalmers’s Life of liuddiman^ 
pp. 91 — ^96. and 390 — 403.) G. L. C. 

ADAM OF BREMEN, a minor canon of 
the cathedral of Bremen, and author of a his- 
tory of that see. He states, in the dedica- 
tion of his work, that he was not a native of 
Bremen, and is generally understood to have 
come from Upper Germany. He came to 
Bremen in the year 1067, and was appointed 
minor canon during the incumbency of arch- 
bishop Adfllhert : he visited Denmark, and 
was admitted to confidential intercourse by 
Suein, who died in 1077 ; he completed his 
history, and dedicated it to Liemar, who suc- 
ceeded Adalbert as archbishop gdf Bremen, 
after the death of Suein, and from the tenor 
of his dedication, apparently before the arch- 
bishop’s journey to Rome in 1081. His bio- 
graphy previous to his arrival, and subsequent 
to the completion of his history, is a blank. 
In the verses addressed to Archbishop Liemar, 
printed at the end of his work, he intimates 
that he was still young, by imploring that 
prelate to judge leniently of a young man’s 
work (parce juvenilibus aijnis). The title 
generally given to the book is, “ Master 
Adam’s Ecclesiastical History, containing 
the Efforts made to spread Christianity, from 
the time of Charlemagne to that of Henry 
IV., in the united Diocese of Hamburg and 
Bremen, and adjoining Regions to the North.” 
To this the author has added an outline of 
the geography of Germany and the surround- 
ing countries. Adam’s style, though not 
classical, is nervous and precise. His history 
might almost be called the life and times of 
Bishop Adalbert, with a preliminary sketch 
of the,^urch of Bremen from its foundation. 
The account of the period, which is treated in 
detail, contains a comprehensive view of the 
politics and religious controversies of those 
northern regions to which Bremen was at that 
time the centre of civilisation, and in a great 
itfeasure of commercial activity. On the 
whol^he author displays great candour and 
discimination of character. The geogra- 
phical sketch throws considerable light upon 
the ekrly history of the Normans. Adam 
takes care to cite his authorities, and appears 
to have consulted what letters and compacts 
between th^kings and lay and clerical digni- 
taries of wnom he treats he could obtain 
p(i^^es8io%#f, in addition to the oral informa* 
tion he#(mtainq||^from Suein, king of Den- 
mark, Archbishop Adalbert, mnd others. He 
^ was aware of the obliquity ecliptic, and 
mentions it as the explanation of the long 
arctic day in the most distant parteof Norway. 
Adam of Bremen’s history hW been fre^ 
•quently i>rinte^ Andreas Severinus Vili^ 
'lijM published an edition, in 4to. at Oopenha- 
|P%, 'in 1.579 ; Erpold Lindenbrncb^blished 
one also, in 4to., at Leyden, in 151^; Fabri- 
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cius, at Hamburg, in 1706, and Mader, at 
Helmstiidt, in 1670, included it in their col- 
lections of northern historians : a translation 
of it into Swedish was published by Johann 
Frederick Peringskiold, at Stockholm, in 
1719, in 4to. The geographical sketch is 
printed at the end of the history, in the edi- 
tions of Lindenbruch and Mader. It has also 
been published separately in 8vo., at Stock- 
holm, in 1615, and in 12mo., at Leyden, in 
1629. Valuable illustrations of the geography 
of Adam of Bremen were published by John 
Philipp Murray, in the “ Transactions of 
the Royal Scientific Society of Gottingen,” 
1771-6. (M. Adami, /T/stona Ecclesiastical 

continejis religionis propagate gesta, qua d 
temporibus Karoli Magni usque ad Henricum 
IV. acciderunt in Ecclesia non tarn Ham- 
hurgensi quam Bremensi^ vicinisque locis Sep- 
tentrionalihus, ad MS. exemplar multis in 
locis aucta ; ejusdem auctoris liheUus de 
situ Danie et reliquarum que trans Daniam 
sunt regionum natura deque gentium istarum 
istis temporibuSy moribuSy religionihusque nunc 
primum in lucem editusy cura et labore Er- 
poldi Lindenbruch, Lugduni Batavorum, 1 595 ; 
Novi Commentarii Societatis Regie ScienUe 
Gottingensisy tomusi. parsii. p. 129 ; Ersch 
& Gruber’s Real Encyclopddie.') W. W. 

ADAM, CASPAR BALTHASAR, the 
younger brother of Lambert and Nicolas 
Adam, was bom at Nancy,^ 1710. He 
worked with his brothers at Jtome, and was 
a good sculptor. Through an imposition of 
his eldest brother Lambert, Caspar received 
the a^j^intment of court sculptor to Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia. Frederick had 
sent an emissary to Paris to invite the 
younger Adam, Nicolas Sebastien, to Ber- 
lin ; but I.ambertK..to whom fhe agent of the 
king applied, introduced (as is said, out of 
of jealousy,) his brother Caspar as the younger 
Adam, who thus, unknown to Nicolas, re- 
ceived the appointment and salary which had 
been designed for his brother. Nicolas how- 
ever, when made aware of the imposition, is 
said to have treated the matter with perfect 
indifFerence. Caspar visited Paris at the death 
of his brother Lambert, and died there himself 
two years afterwards, in 1761. Caspar’s best 
works are said to be a Mars, and a status of 
Schwerin, in the gardens of l^ns-souci, which 
he left unfinished. They are said to have been 
completed by ^ Sigisbert Michael Adam, in 
1764, who was a||p court sculptor to the king. 
(D’Argenville, }^es des fameux Architectes et 
Sculpteurs^'d&^y AUgemeines Kiinsder-Lex- 
icon.) ^ R. N. W. 

ADAM OF FRANKFORT. [Elz- 

HEIMER.] 

ADAM, GEORG, a German landscape 
painter and etcher. He first studied en- 
graving and etching under A. W. Kiifiner in 
Niimberg, but afte^ards took to the study 
of landscajpe painting in Munich, where 
through friendly intercourse with the best 
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landscape painters he soon became a tolerable 
proficient in the art. He made many views 
of scenery and villages in the Tyrol, which 
he afterwards etched and published in various 
forms, as views, drawing-books, &c. He 
painted in that species of distemper which 
the Italians term guazzo; that is, in water 
colours prepared with gums : his colouring 
was rather opaque and dry. lie died in 
Niirnberg in 1823, aged about forty. (Nagler, 
Neues Awemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon.') 

R. N. W. 

ADAM DE LE HALE, a French poet 
of the thirteenth century. Paulin Paris states 
that Charles of Anjou, king of Naples, retained 
him about his person. Sire Jehan Bretel 
addresses one of his “jeux partis” (moot 
questions in matters of gallantry put into 
rhyme) to him ; and an allusion to the 
crusade against Manfred in Apulia shows 
that Bretel must have written some of his 
songs about the year 1264. This is the only 
means we have of fixing approximately the 
time of Adam de le Hale. Fauchet mentions 
that he was a native of Arras, and called by 
his contemporaries the Hunchback (le Bossu). 
Le Grand d’Aussy says that Adam in one 
of his poems denies that there was any reason 
for attaching the nick -name to him. Le 
Grand also states that he was accused by 
Raoul de Houdane of cheating at hazard. 
But the name of the person of whom 
Raoul insinuated that he was a haunter of 
taverns, and never lost at dice, was Jehan le 
Bossu, not Adam ,* it is surely not impossible 
that the province of Artois may have given 
birth to two hunchbacks ; more especially as 
Jehan was the contemporary of a poet who 
died before 122^ and Adam the intimate 
friend of a poet who wrote i|| 1264. The best 
known works of Adam de le Hale are — 
Le Jeu du Berger et de la Bergcre ; ” and 
Le Jeu d’Adam ou le Manage.” The former 
is a dramatic piece of very simple construc- 
tion. Le Grand d’Aussy, who has given an 
abstract of it, with a translation of part of the 
dialogue into modem French prose, says that 
he took it from the MS. No. 76,044. of the 
king’s library at Paris ; and attributes it to 
Adam on the authority of a manuscript be- 
longing to the Due de Valliere. It is curious 
as l^ing, perhaps, the earliest specimen we 
possess of the modem drama. The dramatis 
persons are — Aubert, a chevalier ; Marion 
or Marotte, mistress of .R#i“ ; Perette, 
friend of Marotte ; Robin, lover of Marotte ; 
Baudouin and Gautier, shepherds, relations 
of Robin. The piece opens with a song by 
Marotte, in praise of her lover. The che- 
valier passes with his falcon on his wrist, 
enters into conversation with her, asks if she 
could not love him, and, receiving a pretty 
peremptory negative, departs. Marotte re- 
sumes her song ; Robin is heard taking up 
the last notes in the distance. When he 
enters she tells him of her adventure y he 
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storms, but is soothed by her, and they sit 
down to dine. Robin goes in search of Bau- 
douin and Gautier. Marotte tells him to bring 
Perette also. No sooner is he gone, than 
the chevalier returns, under pretext of seek- 
ing for his hawk. He resumes his suit to 
Marotte ; Robin re-enters, playing on his 
flageolet ; the chevalier picks a quarrel with 
him, and beats him ; and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to carry off Marotte, departs. While 
she is caressing her discomfited lover, their 
friends arrive : they set themselves to play at 
forfeits, and questioaf and commands, and a 
good deal of kissing ensues. One of Marotte’s 
lambs is carried off by a wolf, and Robin 
rescues it. Gautier and Baudouin produce 
some simple dainties ; Robin, under pretext 
of bringing Jiis share, goes out, and returns 
with the minstrels. Gautier begins a song, 
but Marotte stops it, as being too free. The 
conclusion is wanting, both in the MS. in the 
king’s library and in the MS. belonging to 
the Due de la Valliere. It is impossible to 
form an estimate of the merits of this pastoral 
from the prosaic sketch of Le Grand d’Aussy ; 
and though l^aris, in his preface to ** Berthe 
aus grans pies,” mentiofil that the original 
both of this piece and “Le Jeu d’Adam** 
have been published, we have not been 
able to procure a copy. “ Le Jeu du Berger 
et de la Bergere” has neither plot nor 
striking incident ; yet it presents a succession 
of pleasing mral pictures, and the mixture 
of music and songs with the dialogue would 
relieve the monotony. The piece is the 
legitimate parent of the modem vaudeville, 
that composition in which none but French- 
men have ever succeeded. “ Le Jeu d’Adam 
ou le Mariage ” appears from the extract given 
by liC Grand d’Aussy to be an ironical satire 
in the form of a dialogue; though Pari4)^«iUlSv> ' 
it “our earliest drama.” According t6 
brief account and the extract (translated info - 
modern French prose), given by d’Aussy, it 
seems to be a dialogue between the poet and 
a townsman. The poet begins by explaining 
why he, who had a wife, had assumed the 
clerical habit. Paris offers greater attracti 9 ns 
than his native town, and he is hastening to 
enjoy them. His friend remonstrates that no . 
native of Arras has any chance of succeeding 
in Paris ; but Adam replies that God has 
given him talents, and he wishes to profit by 
them. “ But what is to become his wife 
Marie ? ” She is to be left with mr father. 

Does he believe she will not follmr him^ 
and has he the heart to separate wh|tt the 
church has united?” By way of reply the 
poet opens his lieart in confidence to big ^ 
friend, and, premising that he is convinced he 
was guilty o^jfolly when he married, proceeds 
to expatiate upon the way in which he fell 
id!h> the snare, and the annoyance of being 
chained to a woman after her charms have^. 
begun to fa|j^ Fauchet and Grand d’Adss^ 
have assumed that this is a trustworthy piece 
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of autobio^apby ; it has more the appear- 
ance of a piece of playful irony. (Hecueil de 
VOrigine de Langue et Poe'sie Frangaise Rt/me 
et Romans^ plus les Noms et Sommaire des 
CEuvres de 127 PoStes Frangais vivans avant 
Van 1300, par Claude Fauchet, Paris, 1581-4; 
Tableaux en Contes du XII, et XIII, 
Si^hf Traduits au Extraits d'apres divers 
Manuscrits du Temps, avec des Notes histo^ 
riques et critiques, par P. J. B. Le Grand 
d’Aussy, d Paris, 1779, 8vo. ; Romans d^ 
douze Pairs de France, No. I. par M. P. Paris, 
d Paris, 1832.) W.W. 

ADAM, JACOB, a German engraver who 
lived at Vienna during the latter part of the 
last, and the early part of the present, century ; 
he executed the plates for the Vienna pic- 
torial Bible or Bilder-Bibel, which gained 
him considerable credit. Amongst his best 
works are accounted a portrait of the Empress 
Maria Louisa, engraved in 1791, after a pic- 
ture by Grass! ; and some small portraits for 
the house of Artaria and Co. at Vienna ; one of 
the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, one of 
Maximilian I. of Bavaria, and one of Mengs 
the paintef, and some others; he engraved 
also a print of the Carriage ceremony of the 
Archduke Francis of Austria with the 
Princess Elizabeth of Wiartemberg. (Nagler, 
Neues AUgemeines Kiinstler^Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

ADAM,JACQUES, a French writer, bom 
at Vendome, a. d. 1663, of parents of middling 
station. He was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren, and being destined for the church was 
placed under the tuition of the Fathers of 
the Oratory in his native place. Under them 
he made rapid progress in learning, and at 
the age of fourteen was sent to Paris with 
a ■ recommendation from them to Rollin, 
W'1#hom he was introduced to the Abbe 
ri#ury, as an assistant in preparing his 
great work, “ Histoire Ecclesiastique.” He 
appears to have been introduced by means 
of Fleury to the princes of the house of 
Bourbon Conti, and was concerned in the 
education of two of them (father and son), 
who successively bore the title of Prince of 
Conti ; but the notices of him do not enable 
us to determine which of these princes were 
his pupils ; probably they were Louis Ar- 
mand (bom 1695, died 1727), and his son 
Louis Francois (bora 1717, died 1776), the 
latter of whom he accompanied in 1734 to 
the campaign of Philipsbourg. Here he 
^ntracl^ an illness, of which he died the 
next year, 17^, aged 72. 

Jacques Adam was a matt of learning, well 
versed in Greek, and in most of the modem 
European languages, and of respectable cha- 
racter. His son has recorde ^ a n incident 
honourable to his integrity. When the first 
of the princes of Conti, in whose^ education 
he had assisted, but in a subordinate capa- 
ei|^, wished to entrust his son tAis charjge, 
S(Hne difficulty arose from Adam not being 
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of the rank of a gentleman ; and the prince, 
in order to overcome the difficulty, proposed 
to him to enter the church, for as an eccle- 
siastic there would have been no bar to his 
appointment. Adam, however, refused to 
take orders as a mere cover, when he did 
not feel himself called to do so by higher 
motives ; and ultimately the objection to his 
want of rank was waved, and he was ap- 
pointed. He was elected a member of the 
Academic Fran 9 oise, in the place of his friend, 
the Abbe Fleury, a.d. 1723. 

Adam translated into French the me- 
moirs of Montecuculi : the translation was 
published at Paris in 1712. He also trans- 
lated from the same language the narrative 
of Cardinal Tournon, given in “ Les Anec- 
dotes sur TEtat de la Religion dans la Chine ; ’’ 
7 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1733; and took part in 
the translation from the Latin of De Thou’s 
“ History of his own Time,” (“ J. A. Thuani 
“ Historia sui Temporis,”) 16 vols. 4to. Lon- 
dres, (Paris,) 1734. He left a rough draft of 
a translation of the Deipnosophists of Athe- 
nsBus. The first two books only had been 
revised, and these underwent a laborious cor- 
rection from M. Lefebvre de Villebrune, who 
incorporated them in his own translation of 
Athenmns, 5 vols. 4to. Paris, 1789-91. The 
rest of Adam’s translation Lefebvre found to 
be useless, without a more laborious revision 
than it was worth. Adam’s failure arose not 
from ignorance of the Greek, but principally 
from want of acquaintance wJlh other things. 
A good deal was said of his revision of the 
Greek text, and he had himself spoken of his 
numerous corrections; but so fhr as can be 
judged by his translation, his alterations were 
mere conjectures, and not often happy ones. 
{Eloge de Jacqn^' Adam, in vol. iv. of D* 
Alembert’s HistSire des Membres de VAcadi-^ 
mic Frangoise, Amsterdam, 1787 ; Preftice to 
Lefebvre’s Banquet des Savans par Athen^e ; 
Biographic Universelle.) J. C. M. 

ADAM, JEAN, a Jesuit, bom in the pro- 
vince of Limousin. He was preacher before 
the French court, in Lent, 1656, and became 
head of the professed Jesuits’ house at Bor- 
deaux. He died a. d. 1684. His works are — 
1. “ Response k la Lettre de M. Daille, Mi- 
nistre de Charenton,” &c. 8vo. Poitiers, 1660. 
-2. “ Le Triomphe de la tr^s sainte Eucha- 
ristie.” 12mo. Sedan, 1671. This is a treatise 
in support of the doctrine of the real presence 
of Christ in th^ sacrament, and was intended 
as a reply to Claude. A second edition, in 8vo. 
was printed at Bordeaux, 1672. 3. “ Octave 
de Controverse sur le tr^s saint Sacrement 
de I’Autel.” 8vo. Bordeaux, 1675. 4. “ Ser- 
mons pour un Avent” Bordeaux, 1685. (^Bio- 
graphic Universelle; Cattdo^ des Livres 
primes de la Bibliodikque du RoL Th^dogie, 
2 partie, Paris, 1742.) J. C. M. 

ADAM, LAMBERT SIGISBERT, a ce- 
lebrated French sculptor, bom at Nancy, in 
1 700, the eldest son of Jacob Sigisbert Adam, 
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also a sculptor, and from whom he acquired 
the first rudiments of his art. He went 
young to Paris, and entered the academy, 
where, in 1723, he obtained the first prize, 
and was sent accordingly as royal pensioner 
to Rome, where he remained ten years, ap- 
plied himself constantly to the study of the 
antique, and acquired a great reputation. He 
sent in a design, in competition with sixteen 
other sculptors, for the fountain of Trevi, 
which was preferred by Pope Clement XII. ; 
but through a want of interest he was not 
ordered to carry it into execution. The 
Cardinal Polignac, then French ambassador 
at the papal court, purchased, and employed 
Adam to restore, the mutilated statues which 
were dug up from the ruins of the supposed 
villa of Marius, about five miles from Rome, 
and which, when restored, he baptized in the 
uDme of “ the family of Lycomedes,” or 
Achilles detected by Ulysses. This group is 
now at Berlin, and was supposed by I’rofessor 
I.evegow to represent Apollo Musagetes and 
the Muses. It was purchased by the King of 
Prussia after the death of the cardinal, and 
was removed from Paris to Berlin in 1742. 
Adam restored many other ancient statues, 
and executed also several original works, 
whilst in Rome. In 1732 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. In 1733 
he returned to Paris, by the king’s desire, 
and on his way visited Bologna, where he was 
elected a member of the Academy of St. Cle- 
ment. His first great work in Paris was the 
colossal group, in stone, over the cascade of 
St Cloud, representing the Seine and the 
Marne. He made several other works for 
the royal gardens : at Versailles, the Triumph 
of Neptune and Amphitrite, in which he was 
assisted by his brother Nicolas Sebastien ; and 
for Choisy, two groups in marble, one of hunt- 
ing, the other of fishing ; the former consisting 
of three, the latter of two figures, with appro- 
priate accessories. They were remarkable 
for their extreme finish, and raised Adam’s 
reputation, in the popular opinion, above all 
his contemporaries. They were presented by 
Louis XV. to Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
and are now in the gardens of Sans-souci, near 
Potsdam. The figure of St. Jerome, at the 
Invalides, is considered also one of his best 
works. In 1744 Adam was appointed pro- 
fessor in the Royal Academy of Paris ; and 
in 1754 he published at Paris a work in 
folio, entitled “ Recueil de ^ulptures An- 
tiques, Grecques et Romaines^engraved after 
his own designs. He died in 1759. Adam 
excelled in working marble, but he devoted 
more attention ta«the execution than to the 
conception of his works ; and h^ter connois- 
seurs have pronounced his style vulgar and 
affected; it is something in the manner of 
BIraini. [Adam, C.B.] R. N. W, 

ADAM, LUDWIG, teacher of the piano- 
forte, was born at Mietterholz, on the Lower 
Inline, about 1760. His taste was formed 
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and his knowledge derived from the writings 
of J. S. Bach and his son Emanuel, dementi 
and Mozart. At the age of seventeen he 
went to Paris, where he performed some of 
his own compositions at the Concert Spirituel 
with such success, that he fixed his residence 
there, and devoted himself chiefly to instruc- 
tion. In 1797 he was elected one of the 
masters in the Conservatorium, and the suc- 
cess of many of his pupils is the best evi- 
dence of his ability as an instructor. (Gerber, 
Lexicon der Tonkiinstler,^ E. T. 

ADAM, MAlTRJE. [Billaut.] 

ADAM, MELCinOR, bom at Grotkau 
in Silesia, lived about the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He studied at the Gymnasium of Brieg, 
at the expepse of a Silesian nobleman of the 
name of Joachim von Berg ^ and here he 
imbibed that partiality for the Protestant 
religion with which Roman Catholic writers 
have often charged him. After he had been 
a pupil of this institution for eight years he 
visited several German universities, and went 
in 1598 to Heidelberg, where in 1601 he 
became magister philosophim and poet-lau- 
reate. He was soon after appointed teacher 
to the Gymnasium of Heidelberg. In 1606 
he was conrector of the same school, and ac- 
cording to some accounts, he became rector 
of the g 3 minasium and professor in the uni- 
versity, while others state that he was ap- 
pointed preacher at Heppenheim on the Berg- 
strasse. He died in 1622. 

Although he was of a weakly constitution, 
Adam reduced his time for sleep to five or 
six hours *, and during the remaining part of 
the day he occupied himself, with scarcely 
any interruption, with collecting materials 
for his biographical works. He spared 
neither time, nor trouble, nor money to 
obtain authentic information, both in print 
and in MS. The materials which he got 
together were so extensive that he could not 
have worked them up if he had lived fifty 
years longer. The lives which he wrote were 
those of learned men of all classes who had 
lived during the period from 1500 to 1618. 
They were.published in several collections, in 
the following succession : “ Vita? Germanorum 
Philosophonun, qui superiori Sseculo clari 
fuerunt.” Frankfurt, 1615, 8vo. “ Decades 
Du 0 c continentes Vitas Theologorum ex- 
terorum*,” Frankf. 1618, 8vo.; which contain 
the lives of twenty divines whd^ were not 
Germans. “ Vitae Germanorum Theolo- 
gorum,” &c. Heidelberg, 1620, 8 vo. “Vitae 
Medicorum.” Heidelb. 1620, 8vo. “ Vitae 
Germanorum Jurisconsultorum.” Heidelb. 
1620, 8vo. Several of these books were re- 
printed at Frankfurt, and in 1705, all were 
published together, in one vol. fbl., at Frank- 
furt, which is very incorrectly printed. Re- 
specting* the merits of these lives various 
opinions ^'^6 been entertained. The par- 
dality fw Protestants, with which he is 
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charged by some, is denied by others; and at 
any rate the cliarge only applies to his lives 
of theologians. The greatest historians of 
modem times have acknowledged their ob- 
ligations to the indefatigable zeal of M. Adam. 
Besides , these biographical works, Adam 
also wrote — “ Dissertatio de Virtute Mo- 
rali.” Heidelberg, 1602, 4to. “Erasmi Roter 
d^i Dialogus cui titulus Ciceronianus,” 
“^c., ed. M. Adamo, Spire, 1617, 8vo. “Apo- 
graphum Monumentorum Heidelbergen- 
sium.” Heidelb. 1602,4to. “ Parodiae et Me- 
taphrases Hoi atianaj.” Frankfurt, 1616, 8vo. 
“ Notae in Orationem Scaligeri pro Cicerone;” 
Heidelb. 16 1.*), 8vo. ; and others. (Saxius, 
Qnom. Lit iv. 146.; Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrt 
£ex. 84., with Adelung’s Supplem. 192.; F. 
Moller in Ersch & Gruber's AUncm. Ency- 
clop. 6.5.; comp. J. G. Krause, umstUndliche 
IHicherhistorie, i. 87. &c.) L. S. 

ADAM, NICOLAS SEBASTIEN, a 
younger brother of Lambert Adam, whom he 
greatly surpassed in all the higher qualities 
of art, was bom at Nancy in 1705. He went 
to Paris when very young, and soon evinced 
great talents ; in his nineteenth year he was 
employed to adorn the four facades of a 
mansion at Montpellier, at the conclusion of 
which undertaking he set out for Rome, 
where he joined his brother Lambert Sigis- 
bert, in 1726. In 1728 he obtained the first 
prize awarded by the Academy of St. Imke, 
and attracted the notice of Benedict XIII. 
He also restored some ancient mutilated sta- 
tues. After a nine years’ stay at Rome, he 
ijMamed to Paris in 1734, with the reputation 
of one of the best sculptors of his age. One 
of the first and best works which he executed 
in Paris was a basso-rilievo in bronze, for the 
royal chapel of Versailles, representing the 
martyrdom of St. Victoria. He assisted his 
brother in the triumph of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, and executed other works in the royal 
gardens ; he furnished also various pieces for 
several religious bodies, and others for public 
edifices. *’*'His best statue is accounted his 
Prometheus chained, executed in 1763 ; but 
his greatest work is the monument of the 
Queen of Poland, executed by the orders of 
King Stanislaus Leezinski, her husband, and 
placed in the church of Bon-Secours, near 
Nancy. Nicolas Adam was also appointed 
professor of sculpture in the academy of Paris. 
He occasionally occupied himself with paint- 
ing. He died in 1778, aged 74. (D’Argen- 
ville, Vies desfameux Architectes et Sculpteurs; 
Cicognara, ^toria della Sctdfura.) R. N. W. 

ADAM DE ORLTON was a native 
of the city of Hereford, and a doctor of law 
in the university of Oxford. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Hereford in 4317 ; trans- 
lated to Worcester in 1327; and to Win- 
chester in 1333. He was much en^ged in 
the political transactions of the times m which 
he lived, being occasionally employed in em- 
bassies by Edward II., whom however he 


offended, and became one of his bitterest 
enemies. Attaching himself to the party 
of Queen Isabel, when she returned to 
England and appeared in arms against her 
husband, he preached furiously against the 
king from a pulpit at Oxford. He was the chief 
commissioner to receive from the king the 
surrender of his crown ; and when the king 
was in Berkeley Castle, a prisoner, Adam is 
said to have addressed a letter to his keepers, 
in which was the equivocal expression, “ Ed- 
wardum occidere nolite timere bonum est ; ” 
which, according as it is pointed, is a com- 
mand to put the king to death, or the con- 
trary. This, however, though often related 
of him, is a somewhat doubtful fact ; it being 
certain that words of the same import and 
structm*e had been used respecting another 
person a century before. A month after the 
king’s death, he was translated to Worcester. 
His removal to the see of Winchester is said 
to have been at the special request of the 
King of France. He became blind some years 
before his death, which took place on July 18. 
1345. (De la Moor ; TheFoedera; Godwin, 
l)e Prasulibus.) J. H. 

ADAM, ROBERT, an architect, was bom 
at Edinburgh in 1728. He was the son of 
William Adam of Maryburgh, near Kinross, 
who designed the wings of Hopetown House, 
the mansion itself being the work of Sir 
William Bruce ; the town hoqjse of Dundee, 
the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, Dumfries 
House, Kinnoul and Gray Houses, and many 
of the first gentlemen’s houses in Scotland. 
He was master mason to the king in Scot- 
land, and in that character he commenced 
the building of Fort George, which was fin- 
ished by his eldest son John, who succeeded 
him in his office ^ he married Mary Robert- 
son, aunt to Dr. Robertson the historian. 

After completing his education at the 
university of Edinburgh, Robert Adam visited 
Italy, where he remained for about eight years, 
from 1754 to 1762 ; during which time he 
kept a journal, containing remarks upon the 
buildings which he visited, a portion of which 
has been printed in the “ Library of the Fine 
Arts.” Much of his time was devoted to ex- 
ploring and making drawings of the ruins of 
Diocletian’s palace at Spalatro in Dalmatia, in 
company with Clerisseau, an eminent French 
architect and draftsman. On his return to 
England, Adam published his well-known de- , 
lineations of that structure in a folio volume, 

1 764. This work (certainly valuable as a con- 
tribution to the history of art, and which was 
the foundation of his celebrity) introduced him 
at once to the patrons of lemming and art To 
the subject itself, and to the study bestowed 
upon it, may be ascribed that defective taste 
which marks more or less all his numerous 
designs and buildings. About the time of its 
appearance, Adam was appointed architect to 
the king, and immediately obtained more 
mployment than any other architect 
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the day. The style which he introduced 
was strikingly novel, and in such dircci 
opposition to that of the preceding period, 
as to err as much on the side of trivial 
decoration, as the preceding one had on that 
of formal heaviness. Setting aside, how- 
ever, his vitiated taste in embellishment, he 
has the merit of having effected very great 
improvements in domestic architecture ge- 
nerally, as regards internal accommodation, 
convenience, and comfort.. Neither did he 
confine himself to architecture, but endea- 
voured to extend his reforms in taste to fur- 
niture and the fitting-up of rooms ; but here 
also he abandoned one faulty extreme for 
another, by pushing lightness to fragility, 
and indulging in a profusion of ornament, in- 
tended to combine delicacy with richness, 
but partaking of frippery and filagred-work. 

During five and twenty years the practice 
of the Messrs. Adams — for Robert had as- 
sociated with himself his brother James as 
his professional partner, although the latter 
seems to have taken only a very subordinate 
share in making their designs — was very 
extensive, and they not only erected a 
number of noblemen’s mansions and public 
edifices in all parts of England, but, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, they engaged in 
various extensive building speculations in the 
metropolis, such as the Adclphi, Portland 
Place, Stratford Place, Grafton Street, and 
Fitzroy Square (east and south sides), which 
all turned out bad speculations. Fitzroy 
Square and Stratford Place are th#>'best in 
point of architectural character. The others 
have nothing to recommend them externally, 
except their regularity as ranges of uniform 
houses. ^ The Adelphi, indeed, was greatly 
praised in its day, not only as a novelty but 
a wonder in architecture, and as majestic and 
magnificent. But Cumberland has justly de- 
scribed it as 

** That fraternal pile on Thames’ banks, 

Which draws its title, not its taste, from Greece.” 

"Although better, the facade of the Society 
of Arts in John Street, Adelphi, does not de- 
aerve the praise bestowed upon it by Malton ; 
taken by themselves the columns are in good 
taste, and their capitals exhibit a pleasing 
modification of the Grecian Ionic, then hardly 
come into fashion, but the rest is not in 
keeping with them. Even the entablature 
„ does not accord with the columns, being ex- 
ceedingly meagre, as is almost invariably the 
^e in all' the works of Adam, who was in 
%e habit of omitting the architrave, and re- 
ducing the comice to a mere shelf, at the 
same time that' ^ endeavoured to produce 
richness by covering his friezes with small 
ornaments and patterse. The house which 
he built for Lord Mansfield at Caen Wood, 
near London, is the most striking specimen 
of his mannerism and bad taste. The lodges 
and screen which form the entrance to Sion 
iPark are another example of the same kind. 
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Notwithstanding the apparent variety and 
fertility of invention displayed in them, 
Adam’s designs will be found on examination 
to betray both poverty of ideas and neglect 
of study; precisely the same features and 
the same faults are repeated ; nor out of all 
the opportunities afforded him, and they were 
certainly unusually numerous, did he pro- 
duce a single carefully finished work, uniform 
in all its parts. Indeed, of unity in compc;^- 
sition he seems to have had hardly any 
notion, for whatever there is good in his 
designs, is introduced into them only piece- 
meal, and their value consists chiefly m the 
hints which may be derived from them here 
and there. 

In 1773 Robert and Janies Adam com- 
menced a folioimblieatioii containing many of 
their principal designs both fpr building and 
furniture, executed by the ablest architectural 
engravers of the day, and continued at intervals 
till 1778 ; a supplementary part or volume to 
which was afterwards brought out so late us 
1822. Among the subjects are the alterations 
it Sion House (the chief of which, the grand 
rotunda intended to be erected within the 
nner court, was not carried into execution); 
Jaen Wood ; Luton House (since altered by 
Sir R. Smirke) ; the screen to the Admiralty ; 
ffio Register Office (his leagl exceptionable 
work), Edinburgh ; Earl of^erby’s, Gros- 
venor Square ; Bute House, afterwards Shel- 
burne and now Lansdowne House, Berkeley 
Square ; Mistley Church, Essex (a design in 
very bad taste) ; and the new buildings of 
:he University at Edinburgh. These, how- 
ever, form only a small portion of the nu- 
merous works upon which the Adams were 
engaged, and among which may here be 
mentioned St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, 
altered from the original design fty the city 
architect ; Infirmary, Glasgow ; and Goss- 
ford House, East Lothian ; which last has 
more elegance and fewer defects than usual 
in the work of the Adams. But by far his 
best and greatest work is Kcddloiton Hall, 
Lord Scarsdale’s, near Derby. 

Robert Adam, who sat some time in 
parliament for the county of Kinross, for 
which he took his seat in 1768, died in 
March, 1792, in his 64th year, in,,, conse- 
quence of breaking a blood-vessel, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where there 
is a tablet to his memory. Relative to James, 
who survived him about two years, dying in 
1794, very little is known, and he is now 
remembered at all only in consequence of 
his name being associated with that of his 
brother. (Adam’s Architectural Works, MS. 
communication,') W, H. L. 

ADAM DE ST. VICTOIRE, a re- 
gular canon of the order of St. Augustine in 
the abbey of St Victoire at Paris. He died 
on the 8th of July, 1177. With one excep- 
tion none of his writings have been printed. 
Their number, however, and their dispersion 
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through 80 many libraries, seem to indicate 
that he enjoyed some reputation in his own 
age as a theological writer. According to 
Montfaucon, the library of the monastery of 
St. Audoin at Rouen contained in 1739 the 
MS. of a logical commentary by this author, 
“ Adamus a St. Victore in qiiatuor Libros 
Sententiarum.” The same authority men- 
tions that a catalogue of the library of the mo- 
nastery of St. Victor, preserved in the king’s 
library, enumerated many commentaries on 
different books of Scripture by Adam, “ Adami 
de S. Victore multa, maxime in Scrip- 
turamsacram;” and that the Vatican library 
contained a hymn by him, and a devotional 
work apparently in prose ; “ Hymn us de 
Lhudibus B. Mariae Virginis,” and “ Solilo- 
quium de Instructione AnQtllfc.” Adelung 
mentions a dUdogue for the instruction of 
novices, by Adam, as preserved in the library 
of the abbey of St. Victor : “ Dialogus de 
Instructione Novitiorum.” (Adelung, Sup- 
plement to Jocher's Lexicon ; Bibliotheca Bih- 
liothecarum Manuscriptorum Nova, Autore 
R. P. D. Bernardo de Montfaucon.) W. W. 

ADAM, REV. THOMAS, was born 2.5th 
February, 1701, at Leeds, where his father, 
Mr. Henry Adam, was an attorney and 
town clerk to the corporation ; his mother 
was Elizabethi^ daughter of Jasper Blight- 
man, Recordefr of Leeds, and of Eliza- 
beth, one of the twenty children of Sir 
John Stanhope, whom he and his wife 
had, besides two others that were still-born, 
before either of them was forty years of 
Thomas Adam, who was his father’s 
tmrd and youngest son, was educated at the 
giammar schools of Leeds and Wakefield, 
and was sent at the usual age to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, whence, after two years* 
residence^ he was removed to Magdalen 
Hall (then called Hart Hall), Oxford. Upon 
leaving the university in 1 724, he obtained, 
through the interest of an uncle, the living of 
Wintringham, in Lincolnshire, then worth not 
quite 20(#a year ; and he remained rector 
of this parish for the rest of his life, always 
declining to accept any farther preferment. 
From the first he gave himself up with scru- 
pulous conscientiousness to his pastoral du- 
ties ; but it was not till about the year 1745, 
that he began to adopt those peculiar views 
of religion which are found in his published 
works. His mind was first turned in this di- 
rection by the study of the writings of William 
Law, and of some of his followers; but of these 
he subsequently ceased to think so highly 
as he had done, a new impulse having been 
given to him by the perusal of some treatises 
by Luther, which he met with about the year 
1748. He eventually rested a species of 
what is commonly c^led evangelic^ Chris- 
tianity ; though he continued to the last, it is 
stated, to understand certain doctrines in a 
way of his own, so that while many Cal- 
vinists looked upon him as inclined to Ar- 
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minianism, the Arminians were wont to speak 
j of him as holding Antinomian opinions. He 
I also remained all his life a declared friend of 
the Est^lished Church, and an enemy to sepa- 
ration, which he regarded as schism even in 
the degree in which it was practised by the 
Methodists of that day. It appears further, that 
this humble-minded and excellent clergyman 
gave offence to some of his pious friends by 
occasionally indulging in a game at cards ; 
but this practice he relinquished some years 
before his death, on its alleged impropriety 
being pointed out to him. Mr. Adam, who 
' for a great part of his long li^ was one of 
the central figures of what is called the re- 
ligious world, died on the 31st of March, 1 784. 
j In August, 1730, he had married Susannah, 
eldest daughter of the Reverend Mr. Coke, 
vicar the neighbouring parish of Roxby ; 
but by her, whom he lost in July 1761, he 
had only one child, a daughter, who died 
in infiincy. Mr. Adam’s publications were — 
“ Practical Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism,” 12mo. Lincoln, 1753 ; “A Para- 
phrase and Annotations on the first eleven 
Chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” 

I 8 VO. 1771 ; and a volume of “ Evangelical 
I Sermons,” 8vo. 1781. After his death were 
published at York, in 3 vols. 8vo., in 1786, 
his “ Posthumous Works,” containing his 
“ Private Thoughts on Religion and other 
Subjects connected with it ” — “ Lectures on 
St. Matthew’s Gospel ” — and “ Sermons,” 
together, with a sketch of his Jife, abridged 
by the^%iitors, the Rev. Joseph Milner of 
Hull, and the Rev. William Richardson of 
York, from a longer account drawn up by 
the Rev. James Stillingfleet, rector of Hotham 
in Yorkshire. A new edition of the “ Lec- 
tures on St. Matthew ” appeared in 2 vols. 
8 VO. in 1805 ; and the “ Private Thoughts 
on Religion ” have been frequently reprinted. 
Finally, “ An Exposition of the Four Gospels ” 
by Adam (including the Lectures on St. 
Matthew), was published at London in 1637, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. under the care of the Reverrtid 
A, Westbody, M. A., curate of Stagsden, Beds., 
&c. ; with a very detailed memoir of the 
author by the editor, from which the above 
facts are taken. G. L. C. 

ADAM, RIGHT HON. WILLIAM, was 
bom 2d August, 1751, and was the son of 
John Adam, Esq., of Maryburgh, in the county 
of Kinross, who was the elder brother Of the 
architects, Robert and James Ad^, andwas^ 
himself king’s master mason for Scotland. 
died at Edinburgh ii>1792. William Adam^ 
entered early into public life, having been 
returned for Gatton to tlwrjparliament which 
met in November, 1774. He had passed ad- 
vocate at the Scottish bar in 1773, but never 
practised in Scotland. The first occasion 
on which he is recorded to have spoken in 
the House, was against an opposition amend- 
ment to an address to the king on the Aihe- 
rican disturbances, in the debate tfai 
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Gth of February, 1775 — one of the <lays 
which Gibbon, then a member, has, in a letter 
to his friend Lord Sheffield, commemorated 
as having been distinguished by ** an inun- 
dation of speeches, young speeches in every 
sense of the word.” Adam is stated to have 
avowed himself a whig, but to have main- 
tained that, according to the constitution, the 
American resistance was altogether illegal. 
With this feeling upon the great question of 
the day, his natural inclination, notwith- 
standing his whiggism (which L^rd North 
himself indeed was accustomed to profess) 
was toward the ministry ; and for some time 
their policy usually had his support. But 
he soon began to object that they did not go 
far enough. When on the 20th of this same 
month Lord North proposed his fi^ con- 
ciliatory resoliltion for accommodatSg the 
differences with America, Adam objected to 
it, “ on the ground of its waving, if it did not 
give up, the supremacy ; ” and in the debate 
on the address at the opening of the next 
session, 26th October, 1775, after attacking 
the factioui conduct of the opposition, he 
inveighed both against the conciliatory 
resolution, and against the general want of 
vigour in the policy of the administration, 
telling Lord North to his face, while he 
lauded his ability and public virtue, that he 
was nevertheless chargeable with the great 
fault of indolence, the greatest of which a 
minister could be guilty at so critical a 
juncture. North received the ad^mtion 
with his usual good nature. He *&anked 
Adam “for the ability, candour, and man- 
liness with which he had attacked him ; said 
he was always ready to listen to any stricture 
upon his conduct, even when it came from 
malice ; but when it flowed from so pure a 
motive, so sincere a love for his country, as 
he was sure that honourable gentleman pos- 
sessed, it could not fiiil of having the 
strongest effect. He pledged himself to the 
House that he would proceed with vigour 
and activity. He confessed that indolence of 
temper which the hon. gentleman had no- 
tice^ and that dislike to business, but de- 
clared that he was forced into the post that 
he now held.” But Adam resisted this at- 
tempt of the minister at personal conciliation 
as much as he had done that to conciliate 
America *, and for the following two or three 
years his remonstrances against the want of 
'^goor and ^ision displayed in the conduct 
of the war cflktinued to wax more vehement, 
fii the debate on the address at the opening 
of Ae session in November, 1778, he con- 
cluded a speech of some len^h by declaring 
thal^ he thought the conduct of the existing 
members of the government had been so wa- 
vering, so ineffectual, and so irresolute, that 
it would be better to cast lots for ministers 
^ tlian to retain them in office. Yet, although 
he ihd by this time come to vote most fre- 
quently with the opposition, and had even 
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taken his seat on their side of the House, he 
was not considered to have joined that party, 
whose views and reasonings he frequently 
opposed, even while voting with them against 
the ministers. On some occasions he at- 
tempted a middle course ; and in the debate 
oh the address at the opening of the session 
in November, 1779, he both spoke and voted 
with ministers against an amendment praying 
for their dismissal. What hq said upon this 
occasion wilL< explain the position in which 
he stood. He declared that, being uncon- 
nected with any party, he had come down to 
the House totally unacquainted with the 
measures that were to be proposed from 
either side. “ The speech, the address, the 
amendment, he protested, he had never heard 
till they were rsill' in the customary mode of 
parliamentary proceeding ; and, being neither 
listed under the banner of government or 
opposition, he was at liberty to speak the 
genuine sentiments of his heart.” He then 
went on to explain that a considerable change 
in his opinions had been produced by the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the war which had 
l^en instituted by the House in the preceding 
session ; i^d that he was now convinced that 
the fluctimting, divided state of the cabinet 
had at least not been the sole cause of the 
miscarriages which had happened in Ame- 
rica. He added, that “ he had another very 
cogent reason for not concurring in the 
amendment; . . . for, amongst those gentlemen 
who stood candidates for office, he could not 
single out one by whom the state was likely 
to be better served than by their prcsei^ 
rulers. The former had already betrayed 
their intentions by the abject concessionu^^ 
they would have made to our revolted sub- 
jects in America; . . . and he wa^ afraid, 
should they be called into office, imtead of 
carrying on the war with spirit and activity, 
they would terminate it with a dishonourable 
and humiliating peace.” This completely 
proves that up to this time Adam had never 
been admitted into the confidence o#f«the op- 
position, or rcgarded1>y them as one of them- 
selves. What he had said, however, was in 
the course of the debate commented upon by 
Fox with great severity ; and the conse- 
quence was, that five days after, qo the 
morning of the 30th of November, a hostile 
meeting took place between them in Hyde 
Park, when Fox was slightly wounded. On 
the 26th of September, 1780, a few months 
after the close of this session, Adam was 
appointed to the Wee of treasurer of the 
ordnance ; and he was returned to the new 
parliament, which met in the end of Oc- 
tober, for the Wigton district of burghs. 
Of course he regularly supported ministers 
while he held this office, which he^ did till 
the dissolution of the North administration, in 
the end of March, 1782. He was excluded 
from the short administration of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, which succeeded, and ^so 
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trom that of the Bari of Sbelbun^ . 
'Mr. which veinaysOfl in '*|>ower ^from ^ 

the beginning of July, 1782, to.tte beginning ' 
of April, 1783 ; but on the establishment ^ 
the .coalition ministry he was restored to his 
former place, which he retained till Fox ^nd 
^orth were turned out in December following 
by Pitt. Af^ short time before this Mr. 
Adam's increasing family, and some great 
pecuniary family losses, arising from his 
father having lent his namsf to assist his 
brothers in their speculations in London, de- 
termined nim to adopt the law as a profes- 
sion. He was called to the English bar in 
Easter term 1782. For the remainder of his 
political life, Adam may be regarded as having 
been a decided adherent of the whig party ; 
although he never adopted nh extreme course, 
and indeed is probably as littld chargeable 
with anything that can be fairly called in- 
consistency as any public man of his time. 
He always professed to regard I^ord North as 
more especially his political chief. To the 
next parliament, which met in May, 1784, he 
was returned for the Elgin burghs. He was 
one of the committee appointed by the House 
on the 3d of April, 1787, to prepare the ar- 
ticles of impeachment against Warren Has- 
tings ; and he was also one of the managers 
appointed in the next session to conduct the 
impeachment on the part of the Commons. 
But for some time before this he had taken 
little share in the ordinary discussions of 
parliament, having apparently been with- 
drawn by the labours of his profession, in 
which he had now risen to extensive prac- 
tice. He delivered a long speech, how- 
ever, in the great debate of December, 17 
to 23, 1790, on the question of the abate- 
ment impeachments by a dissolution of 
parliairont. To this parliament, which had 
assembled in the preceding November, he 
had been returned for the shire of Ross (not 
Kinross, as stated in the ** Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine ”). It appears to have been about 
this time that he became auditor to the Duke 
of Bedford, an office wfdch he continued to 
hold for many years, and in which he was 
succeeded by one of his sons. His professional 
business continuing to increase, he withdrew 
from;4^rliament, by accepting the Chiltem 
Hundreds, in March, 1794. In 1796 he was 
made king’s counsel, and in 1802 counsel 
to the East India Company, which office 
he retained until he left the bar. Soon after he 
had retired from parliament the Prince of 
Wales, whom he had kikiwn from early life, 
appointed him his solicitor general in 1802, 
his attorney-general in 1805, his chancellor 
and keeper of the great seal for the duchy 
of Cornwall in February, 1806, on the ele- 
vation of Lord Erskine tp the woolsack, 
and one of his state counsellors for the 
kingdom of Scotland in April of the 
same year. He now resumed his seat in 
the House of Commons, having been re- 
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I tallied to the. porliamelit whioh.met iti De 
Lcibmber, I80h, fbr ^ the.' codnty of Kinoaf*' 

' dine. In the nekt pa^ameirt, which ' lasted^ 
iTune,, 1807, to* September,, }61^ *lib 
again sat aa 'fof-Kipoaidihetffiite* 

having aJso^ how^4r»^ beq^'r^ttimied 
county of KiiiToss. \ In this parliatneilfi, 
during the mhmcfrabl^ ihquiry. int6»^thp 
charges Drought forwatd by CblOh^l Wafdle, 
Adam took an active part in the defence 
the Duke of York, apd he waa, indeed 
throughout the affair, one of the confidential 
advisers ofbhis royal highness. In 1811 
fresh pecuniary difficulties determhjed him 
to vacate his seat, and again apply himself 
sedulously to his profession. In 1814 he 
was made one of the barons of exchequer in 
Scotia^. On the 17th of March, 1815, he 
was of the privy council ; and on the 

22d of January, 1816, he took his scat as 
lord chief commissioner of the Jury Court for 
the trial of civil causes, then for the first time 
established in Scotland ; and over this court 
he presided till his death, although in 1831 
its constitution was somewhat changed by its 
incorporation with the Court of Session. He 
died at Edinburgh, on the 17th of February, 
1839. Sir Walter Scott, who was one of 
Adam’s most attached friends in the latter 
part of his life, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of their party politics and connections, 
says of him in his diary, in the year 1825, 

** He has gained and lost two fortunes by the 
same |pod luck and the same rash confidence 
of wh^ one raised and the other threatens 
my peculium.” By his wife, the Hon. Elea- 
nora Elphinston, second daughter of Charles 
tenth Lord Elphinston, whom he married 
in 1776, and who died 4th February, 1800, 
Lord Chief Commissioner Adam had a nu- 
merous family, of whom John, the eldest, after 
having been for a short time Governor-General 
of India, died on his voyage home from Cal- 
cutta, 4th June, 1820, and the youngest died 
in the West Indies, also before his father ; 
William George, Q. C., accountant-general 
of the court of Chancery, and auditor to 
the Duke of Bedford, survived his father 
only about three months ; another is the 
present Admiral Sir Charles Adam ; and a 
fourth is Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
Sir Frederick Adam, K. C. B., formerly lord 
high commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
Mr. Adam’s publications are the following : — l 
“S peech in the House of ^mmons orfi 
moving an Address to the Kin^in behalf o^ 
Thomas Muir, Esq., and the Rev. Robert 
Fyshe Palmer,” 8vo. London, 1794 ; “ The 
Correspondence between Mr. Adam and Mr. - 
Bowles, respecting the Attack of the latter on 
the late Duke of Bedford,’’ 4to. London, 1803; 

“ Speech in the House of Commons on the 
St. James’s Poor Bill,” 8vo. London, 1803 ; 
“Speech in the House of Commons, 24th 
June, 1808, on the Scottish Judicature Mil,” 

8 VO. London, 1808 ; “ Speech in the House of 
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~ , ti^4^Qi«e of Sir FwtcU BuaAoU/*. i^mdcb, 
-' JISIO ( dnd, ft ■^orfc On dmy Trim, ks «ppli- 
<!|a>]l 4 ^to tlieCotirtB df.S«otIi^dj*1836/ fie a]^c 
. piiatedvj^HVaC^jcn •‘PdgoriptioiL and Bepve- 
pentft^oQ ftf Kdnil.Manuift^ in Oal- 
, ' JiMjittft. Cfttbe^rftl tbft Memory of John 
• Adanii • designed and* ejtecilled 1^ Richaid 
► ]^estmWJOtt, B. A.,” 4to. Edin. 1827 ; « Re- 
' mhrks on the ^lair«Adam Estate, with an 
'intro^i^tion and Appendix; preceded by 
a^"* Introductory Letter to his Son, Rear- 
. il^miral Charles Adam, M. P.,” 6 pamphlets, 
8 VO, E^. 1834; and (in conjunction with Sir 
Samuel Shepherd) “ The Ragman’s Rolls,” 
4to. Edin.^ 1834, for the Bannatyne Club. 
(Memoir in Gentleman's Magazine^ for May, 
1839, pp. 540, 541., which however con- 
tains several errors in dates and other par- 
ticulars; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i. 391.; 
vi. 194, 256—266. ; viii. 201. edit of 
1 839 ; Parliamentary History and Debates ; 
Annual Register, and other political records 
of the time ; MS. communication.') G. L. C. 

ADAM.«ITS, THEODORIC. Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that ac- 
cording to Adelung he was a .native of 
Schwalenberg, in the county of Lippe, and 
not, as Jocher supposed, in the duchy of 
Gelders. He lived during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and died in 1540. He 
wrote “ Annotationes in Procopium de iEldi- 
ficiis Justiniani Imperatoris,” which were pub- 
lished at Paris in 1547, 4to. In the yeai: of his 
death he published, at Paris, “ ConStantini 
HarmenopuU Epitome Juris Civilis. Greece,. 
1540, 4to.” Besides these two works he also 
wrote a dissertation, “ De Rhode Insula,” and 
another, “ De Christianorum Concordia.” 
(Jocher, AUgem, Gelehrt, Lex. 85., with Ade- 
lung’s Supplem. 193.) L. S. 

ADAMANNUS. [Adomnan.] 

ADAMA'NTIUS (^MoLydvTios), the author 
of a Greek treatise on physiognomy, which 
is still extant He was by birth a Jew, but 
embraced Christianity, and settled at Alex- 
andria. He probably lived at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and his work is 
dedicated to Constantius, who is supposed 
by Fabricius to be the person who married 
Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and who 
reigned for a few months, a. d. 421 ; he is 
also quoted by Oribasius tSynops. ad Eustach, 
lib. iiL p. 39, 40., ed. H. Steph. in Med. Art. 
Prine.), who lived about the same time, and 
by Aetius (Tetrab. i. Serm. 3. cap. 163., ii 4. 
27, 31*), who is supposed to have lived about 
t^ end of that ce^ury. His book on phy- 
siognomy, ^wrioypufiovucd, consists of two 
books, and is (as he himself tells us) chiefiy 
taken from that by Polemo on the same sub- 
ject It was first published in Greek together 
withPolemo and some other writers at Rome, 
1545,1 4to. It is inserted by Franzius in his 
editidb of the ** Scriptores Physiognomic 
Veteres,” Greek and Latin, Altenb. 1780, 8vo. 
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;F^iWil*k:in^tioi^ a French translation by 
' JeEpa Patis^ V556, Svo. and anothef by . 
ft hoy tWelv^ years old, Henrv de Boy vvn 
;du Vavrti^rfiedioated to the Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Paris, 1656, Svo. A work by Adaman- 
titis on the nfinds, Ttepl 'AylfUDu, is said to be 
still in manuscript in the kiim’s library at 
Paris. (Fabricius, Biblioth. 171. 

and xiii. 34. ed. yet; Franzius's Preface.) 

^ # W. A. O. 

ADA 'MI, ADAM, was boni in 1610, at 
Muhlheim, on the Rhine. He “ probably 
studied at Cologne, where he prepared him- 
self for the church. In his eighteenth year 
he entered the order of the Benedictines in 
the abbey of Brauweiler, near Cologne. In 
1633 he received the priestly ordination, and 
the year after he Vas appointed rector of the 
seminary of the Benedictine convent at Co- 
lognfe. Soon after this he was made a 
doctor of divinity, and in 1637 prior of the 
bonvent of Benedictines on the St. Jacobsberg, 
near Mainz. He was afterwards transferred. 

In the same capacity, to the abbey of Murhart 
n Swabia. In the year 1643, when the ne- 
gotiations for peace were opened at Osna- 
briick an^ Munster in Westphalia, by which 
the thirty years’ war was brought to a close, 
Adami was deputed by the prelates and con- 
vents of Wiiitcmberg to represent them at 
the congress. Afterwards, when these pre- 
lates and convents were no longer repre- 
sented, he acted as deputy for the prince 
abbot of Corvey. Two years after the coh- 
clusion of the peace, Adami was sent to 
Rome, to bring back with him the pallium 
for the archbishop of Cologne, On thts 
occasion the pope first honoured him with^ 
the title of Bishop of Hierapolis, and after- 
wards appointed him suffragan bishop over 
the diocese of Hildesheim, where he spent 
ihe remainder of his life, and died on the Ist 
of March, 1663. In the various and im- 
portant offices that Adami held, he always 
icted as a wise and honest statesman In the 
difficult transactions at Osnabriick and Mun- 
;ter he discharged his duties with ability 
and the strictest integrity. 

Adami was also distinguished as an histo- 
ian. His great and only work appeared 
first at Frankfort, in 1698, 4to, under the title. 
Arcana Pacis Westphalic®,” &c. The work 
did not sell, which the publisher attributed 
.0 the title; upon which it was published with 
he following title: ** Relafihil Historica corum, 
qumin Pacificatione Osnabru^o-Monasteriensi 
ex Arcana Ratione ‘Status inter paciscentes 
Gesta fuere.” Frankfort, 1707, 4to. A new 
edition was published at Leipzig in 1737, 4to., 

'►y J. G. Von Meiern, who for his edition 
xamined the MS. of the author, which then 
•xisted at Hildesheim in four vole, folio. 
Meiern was accused of having mutilated the 
work ; but he refuted the charge, and stated 
hat he had omitted only a single unim- 
portant passage. This history of the peace 
u 
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of Westphalia will perpetuate the author’s 
name : it is written with the greatest im- 
partiality, with a thorough knowledge of 
the state of affairs, in which he himself took 
an active part, and with sound judgment 
It is an indispensable book for those who 
wish to study that important period of modem 
history. 

A life of the author is given by Von 
Meiern in the preface to his edition, and the 
same is abridged in Ziegelbaii^r’s “ Ilistoria 
liitterar. Ordinis St. Benedict,” iii. 389. (Jb- 
cher,i4%em. Gelehrt.~Lex. 85., with Adelung’s 
Supplement, 194. ; Ersch & Gruber, Allgem. 
EncyclopceJ. i. 366;) L. S. 

ADA'MI, ANDREA, Maestro di Capella 
of the pontifical chapel at Rome, is chiefly 
known as the author of a wgrk whence 
musical historians have gleaned a good deal 
of information, entitled “ Osservazioni' per 
ben regolare il Coro doi Cantori della Ca- 
pella Pontificia, tanto nelle Fuuzioni ordinarie, 
che straordinarie. Roma, 1711.” The preface 
to this work contains a history of the college 
of singers, together with the testimony of the 
fathers in favour of church music. The dif- 
ferent functions, ordinary as well .ns extra- 
ordinary, of the Roman Catholic Church are 
minutely described, and the several composi- 
tions of celebrity appointed to be sung are no- 
ticed ; among them the celebrated motet of 
Morales, published in Taylor’s “ Vocal Schools 
of Italy,” is thus mentioned with just com- 
mendation : ** In our archives, the celebrated 
motet ‘ Lamentabatur Jacob’ is preserved, 
which every year is sung in the fourth Sun- 
day in liCnt. It is, in truth, a wonder of art.” 
The rest of the work gives a brief account 
of the principal singers in the Pope’s chapel, 
including Palestrina, Morales, Nanino, Luca 
Marenzio, Giovanelli, and other scarcely 
less illustrious contemporaries of these truly 
eminent men. ( Osservazioni^ ^c. ; Preface to 
Taylor’s Vocal Schools of Italy.') E. T. 

ADA'MI, LIONARDO, Aephew of An- 
drea, was born at Bolsena on the 12th of 
August, 1690. While yet a mere child he 
was taken to Rome, to be brought up by his 
uncle. He was admitted in his 11th year 
(1700) into the Seminario Romano, by the in- 
fluence of his uncle’s patron. Cardinal Otto- 
boni, and was regarded as a diligent and 
promising scholar ; but having been im- 
plicated in some boyish disturbance, he ran 
away from his tenlfeihcrs, and entered himself 
on board a French privateer at Leghorn in 
1 703. He continued in this vessel during a 
cruise off the coast of Barbary, and was pre- 
sent in an action in which an English vessel 
was carried into Toulon. Tired of the sea, 
he found his wa^ to Paris, and having formed 
acquaintance with som^ countrymen who 
were proceeding to join the regiment Maga- 
.lotti at that time serving in Flanders, he 
accompanied them and enlisted. He was 
taken prisoner by the Dutch, and on making , 
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his escape was sent into garrison*^at Valen- 
ciennes, where he had a dangerous illness 
which lasted six months. Two years of this 
unsettled' and dangerous life had made him 
wish for home *, in 1705 he informed his 
uncle of his adventures, and Cardinal Otto- 
boni procured his discharge. On his return 
to Rome he began to study law, but soon 
turned his attention to the languages, and 
made considerable progress in Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac, and Arabic. In 1716, he 
published at Rome, in quarto, the first Vo- 
lume of a work entitled “ Leonard! Adami 
Volsiniensis, rov iv 'ApKdaiv Philodis Epei 
Volumen Priilhum ; ” which constitutes a his- 
tory of Arcadia, from the earliest historical 
period to the 28th Olympiad. The second 
volume was to have brought the narrative 
down to the author’s own times. Jacopo 
Facciolati said, alluding to the immense num- 
ber of quotations in this work, that it re- 
sembled a city in which the foreigners out- 
numbered the natives. Adami was in 1717 
appointed librarian to the Cardinal Imperial i, 
and died of consumption on the 19 th of 
January, 1719. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori (V Ita- 
lia i Storia di VoUena Antica Metropoli della 
Toscana, Dali’ Abbate Andrea Adami. Roma, 
1734-37. vol. ii. pp. 108—1 10.) W. W. 

ADA’MI, SALOMON, a clever Danish 
miniature painter, of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. (Weinwich, Kunsthistorie 
i Danmark.) R. N. W. 

ADA’MI, TOBIAS, born at Werdau in 
Saxony, on the 30th of August, 1581. He 
accompanied Rudolph o^ Bunau, a young 
nobleman of Meissen, on a tour through 
Greece and Asia Minor to Palestine. On 
their return they visited Naples, where they 
formed an acquaintance with Thomas Cain- 
panclla, and protracted their stay for eight 
months, in order to acquire a more perfect 
knowledge of his views. Oampanella en- 
trusted Adami with several MSS. for the 
purpose of having them published in Ger- 
many. This appears to have been in the 
years 1610-11. In Catnpanella’s account of his 
own writings (“De Libris propriis et recta 
Rationc studendi Syntagma”) he mentions 
having given the MSS. to Adami, who, he 
adds, picked up at Padua in 1611, apparently 
on his way back to Germany, a compendium 
of physiology dictated several years earlier 
by Cllainpanella to some pupils at Rome. 
Adami took measures for the publication of 
the works entrusted to his care immediately 
after his arrival at home. The compendium 
of physiology mentioned, jtbove appeared at 
Frankfort on the Main in 1617, under the 
title “ Prodromus Philosophise instaurandse,” 
with a letter from Adami to the German 
philosophers prefixed. In this letter he enu- 
merated the works of Oampanella which he 
proposed to publish, and the order of Uieir 
appearance. An accident (to which he al- 
ludes in his dedication of the treatise ** De 
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Sensu Rerum/’ to Rudolph of Bunau and his 
brother Henry, under the vague epithet “fa- 
tali casu ”) occasioned some delay : but the 
“ De Sensu Rerum” came out in* 1620; the 
apology for Galileo, in 1622 ; and the great 
work upon natural philosophy, morals, po- 
litics, and economics, entitled “ Realis Phi- 
losophise Epilogisticm Partes IV.,” in 1623 
— all at Frankfort, Campanella also mentions 
in the tract already alluded to, that a selection 
of his poems had been published by Adami, 
under the name of “ Squilla Septimontanus.” 
The letter to the German philosophers pre- 
fixed to the “ Prodromus” is little more than 
an enthusiastic eulogium by an Admiring dis- 
ciple ; and with the exception of the transla- 
tion of the sketch of an ideal republic, entitled 
“ Civitas Solis,” introduced as an appendix to 
the third book of Oampanella’s “ Realis Phi- 
losophiae Epilogisticoc Partes IV.,” from Italian 
into Latin, Adami appears to have done nothing 
more than superintend the printing of that 
author’s compositions. His merit is simply 
that of having been the means of giving pub- 
licity to the speculations of Campanella. 
Adami died at Weimar on the 20 th of No- 
vember, 1643, with the title of counsellor to 
the courts of Weimar and Eisenach. Some i 
of his notes upon the v^itings of Sal vi anus of 
Marseille were appended to the quarto edi- 
tion of them published at Bremen in 1688. 

( Bihliotiicque Curieuse Ilistnrique et Critique 
ou Catalogue raisonnH dcs Livres diffiedes d 
(froMucr, par David Clement. Leipzig, 1750- 
1759, 4to. vol. i. voce Campanella; Thomaj 
Campanellaj De Libris propriis et Batione 
studendi Syntagma. 8 vo. Parisiis, 1642 ; Cam- 
(ttnellsD Prodromus Phihsophiee instaurandee, 
cum Prafatione ad Philosophos Germanice. 
Frankfort, 1617, 4to. ; F. Thomas Carapanellm 
De Sensu Rerum et Magia Libri IV. Tobias 
Adami recensuit et nunc primum evulgavit. 
Frankfort, 1620, 4to.) W. W. 

ADAMFNO, one of the early sculptors 
of Italy. The only account we have of this 
artist is derived from an inscription upon the 
capital of a column in the crypt of the cam- 
panile, or tower, of the Basilica of St. Zeno 
at Verona. It states simply “ adaminus . 

DE . SANCTO . GIORGIO . ME , FECIT.” Ac- 
cording to Maffei in his “ Verona Illus- 
trata,” the campanile was commenced in the 
year 1045. R. W. Jun. 

ADAMNAN. [Adomnan.] 

ADAMS, ABIGAIL, was bom at Wey- 
mouth (U. S.), on the 11 th of November, 
1744. (O. S.) Her father, the Rev. William 
Smith, was minister of the congregational 
church in that town. In one of her letters 
she says, “ I never was sent to any school. 
Female education, in the best families, went 
no farther than writing and arithmetic, and, 
in some few and rare instances, music and 
dancing.” It appears, however, incidentally, 
from one of her husband’s letters, that she 
had been taught enough of French to be able to 
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read it. From the memoir prefixed to herpub- 
lishcd letters, by her grandson, we learn that 
she was a busy correspondent in her youth, 
and that her epistles and those of her young 
friends bear traces of a tolerably intimate ac- 
quaintance with the “Spectator,” and the En- 
glish poets of that age. Her father seems to 
have been a staunch Calvinist, with a strong 
vein of humour ; such a man, in short, as was 
frequently to be found among the orthodox 
disscntei s of England, and the high churchmen 
of Scotland, in the last century. Abigail Smith 
was married on the 25th of October, 1764, to 
John Adams,afterwards president of the United 
States, at that time a lawyer in good prac- 
tice, but deemed by her father’s congregation, 
as the son of a small farmer, scarcely good 
enough to match with the minister’s daughter. 
The first ten years of her married life were 
spent in uneventful happiness. In 1774 her 
husband was elected a delegate to Congress, 
and from that time till the year 1784 she saw 
him only for brief periods at long intervals. 
During this time she was indefatigable in her 
care of their family, and in her attention to 
the management of her husband’s small pro- 
perty. As her biographer justly remarks, 
“ it is not giving her too much credit to affirm, 
that by her prudence, through the years of 
the revolution, and indeed during tho- whole 
period when the attention of her husband 
was engrossed by public affairs, she saved 
him from the mortification, in his last days, 
which some of those who have been, like him, 
elevated to the highest situations in the country, 
have, for want of such care, not altogether 
escaped.” In 1784 she joined her husband 
in Europe, and remained with him, in Paris 
and London, till his return to America, in 
1788. During the eight years that Mr. Adams 
was vice-president she had an opportunity of 
mixing freely in the society of New York 
and Philadelphia, which were each for a time 
the head quarters of the new government. 
When, in 1797, he was elected president, her 
health, never robust, began to give way, 
and the wish to enjoy the bracing air of her 
native climate, as well as to keep together the 
private property of her husband, which she 
had from the first foreseen must be their 
support in old age, induced her to reside 
principally at Quincy, in Massachusetts. 
From the year 1801, till her death on the 28th 
of October 1818, she seems never to have 
quitted it. The publication entitled “ Letters 
of Mrs. Adams ” is merely a selection, and 
not a good one. It would be unreasonable to 
expect, in the letters of the daughter of a 
country clergyman, and the wife of a pro- 
vincial lawyer, who was never twenty miles 
from her native village till she had entered 
her fortieth year, and had few opportunities 
of conversing with persons whose manners 
had been formed by socie^, the point and 
elegance of a Sevigne or Montage. The 
peculiar grace of their letters is 114 part, no 
u 2 
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doubt, owing to their own genius, but in great 
degree also to the school of highly cultivated 
conversational talent in which they were 
formed. The letters of Mrs. Adams are 
marked by the stiff and circumlocutory phrase- 
ology of a self-taught and not very practised 
writer. Perhaps there is something of her 
father's sermons about them at times — em- 
phatic enunciations of moral commonplaces. 
But through all this awkwardness is apparent 
a sagacious mind, and elevated, energetic cha- 
racter. A spice of romance, despite her Pu- 
ritan training, breaks out in more instances 
than the “ Diana,” which is the signature of 
some of her earlier, and the “ Portia,” which 
is the signature of many of her later letters. 
Her husband’s desire that she would not put 
her own name, lest the letters shcyild fall into 
the hands of the enemy, accounts for a fabu- 
lous signature ; but it was a lingering spark of 
the romance-reading of youth that suggested 
the name she selected. There is a vein of 
playfulness in the two or three letters to her 
future husband, given in the printed collection, 
and in one written at an advanced period of 
life, which only required cultivation. The 
incidental pictures of the state of the province, 
in the letters addressed to Mr. Adams, when 
in Congress, are sometimes striking and pa- 
thetic in the extreme. The accounts of her 
voyage to England, and of the impression 
made upon her by Parisian and London so- 
ciety, although marked by not a little of the 
narrow-mindedness of one emerging for the 
first time into society at a somewhat advanced 
age, evince much shrewdness and great power 
of graphic description. The letters to Jeffer- 
son bespeak a person with what is called “ a 
temper of her own,” and a power of argument 
rather annoying to the party assailed when his 
case is not altogether above suspicion. Al- 
together her published letters are valuable 
for the hints they contain of the manners of 
her country during the latter half of the last 
century, and from the picture they give of a 
shrewd, high-spirited, imperfectly developed, 
but admirable feminine character. (^Letters 
of Mrs, AdamSy die Wife of John Adams^ with 
an introductory Memoir by her Grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. Boston, 1840.) 

W.W. 

ADAMS, REV. AMOS, describes himself 
as “ A. M., pastor of the first church of 
Roxbury,” (near Boston), on the title-page of 
a work of which he is the author, called “ A 
concise Historical View of the Difficulties, 
Hardships, and Perils which attended the 
planting and promssive Improvements of 
New England, with a particular Account of 
its long and destructive Wars, expensive 
Expeditions, Ac. ” Boston,, printed ; London, 
re-printed, 1770, 8vo. pp. 68. G. L. C. 

Adams, Charles, an artUt, who, ac- 
cording to Heineken, engraved a portrait of 
Charles Stuart, king of England, on horse- 
back; whether Charles the First, or the 
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Second, is not specified. Strutt supposes this 
to be the only print remaining of this master, 
as he is otherwise unknown. (Heineken, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes, ^c. ; Strutt, Die- 
tionary of Engravers.') R. N. W. 

ADAMS, GEORGE. A father and son of 
this name were successively mathematical in- 
strument makers to George III. The father 
died March 5. 1786 ; the son was bom in 
1750, and died August 14. 1795. The father 
had a European reputation for the goodness 
of his celestial and terrestrial globes, which 
descended to the son, who is said to have been 
an accomplished man. The father published 
a work on the microscope, “ Micrograph ia 
Illustrata,” 1747 and 1787 ; treatises on the 
construction of globes, 1769 and 1785 ; a 
treatise on the use of the globes, 1766. The 
son published “Essays on Vision,” 1789 ; 
on Electricity, 1792 ; “ Astronomical and 

Geometrical Essays,” 1795 ; “ Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy,” 1794 ; and a well- 
known work on the use of mathematical 
instruments, which was reprinted in ISl.'l, 
and has been very useful to many. We can- 
not be very sure of our dates, which are 
taken from various sources : all the works 
were published in London. A. De M. 

ADAMS, REV. JAMES, F.R.S. Edin- 
burgh, was a native of England, and became 
professor of languages in the college of St. 
Omer, which situation, however, he left on 
the breaking out of the French revolution, 
and retired to Edinburgh, where he pub- 
lished, in 1799, a thin octavo*volume, entitled 
“ The Pronunciation of the English Language 
vindicated from imputed Anomaly and Ca- 
price ; with an Appendix on the Dialects^ 
Human Speech in all Countries, and an Ana- 
lytical Discussion and Vindication of the 
Dialect of Scotland.” It is full of oddity 
and absurdity, but not without a few remarks 
that are true and sensible, as well as original 
and ingenious. In his preface he says, “ This 
is an extract of a former attempt I presented 
in Latin and French three years past, now 
reduced to a more regular plan, drvested of 
foreign matter and the display of satirical 
fancy, &c. My attempt found circulation 
within the narrow limits of literary friends.” 
This, we suppose, alludes to his “ Euphono- 
logia Lingua Anglican®,” 8vo. 1794, which 
the “ Biographical Dictionary of Living Au- 
thors” characterises as “ a whimsical though 
ingenious treatise.” At the close of his pre- 
face to the first-mentioned publication he 
says, “ Should the present attempt please the 
literati, the author has in hand the second 
part of English grammar, the accidents, syn- 
tax, Ac., equally original and instructive, 
for future call.” Adams was known or sup- 
posed to be alive in 1816. G. L. C. 

ADAMS, JOHN, an astrologer who lived 
n the reign of Charles II., and was cele- 
brated for his horoscopes, though all that is 
now left is an engraving of him, mentioned 
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by Granger, inscribed to Jackus Cunning- 
manissimus. A. De M. 

ADAMS, JOHN, D.D., an English divine 
and celebrated preacher, was born in London 
about 1662, where his faiher was a Lisbon 
merchant. He was educated at Eton, from 
whence he passed to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted February 
8. 1678-9. When he had taken his degree 
in arts, he went abroad, visiting many of the 
courts of Europe, and returned with the habits 
of an accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
by which he was distinguished through life. 

Having entered holy orders, he had first 
a small living in Lincolnshire, which he soon 
relinquished, on being presented by Eton 
College, in 1694, to the rectory of St. Albans, 
Wood-street, in London. He was chaplain to 
King William and Queen Anne, by whom he 
was much esteemed, and in 1702 was installed 
a prebendary in the church of Canterbury. 
This stall he resigned in 1708, in exchange 
for a stall in the royal chapel at Windsor. 
He was also lecturer of the parish of St. 
Clement Danes. He gave up the living of 
St. Albans on being presented by Queen Anne 
to the rectory of St. Bartholomew near the 
Exchange. He had also the living of 
Hornsey, on the presentation of the Bishop 
of London. He preached the Boyle liccture, 
and it is remarked that his were the only 
lectures that had not been printed. 

In April, 1712, he became provost of King’s 
College, and in the same year vice-chancellor. 
He died of an apoplectic attack, on January 
29. 1719-20, and was buried in a vault under 
the church of St. Anne’s, Soho. 

Besides single sermons preached on special 
occasions, it does not appear that he has left j 
any printed evidence of the reputation which | 
he enjoyed among his contemporaries, with 
the exception of a treatise, which has been | 
greatly admired, on self-murder. (Cole’s 
MSS. vol. xvi. p. 57.) J. H. 

ADAMS, JOHN, who describes himself, ' 
in the title-page of his “ Index Villaris,” “ of 
the Inner Temple, London,” is the author of j 
a work so entitled, of which there are three 1 
editions, in 1680, 1690, and 1700. It is “ An 1 
Alphabetical Table of all the Cities, Market 
Towns, Parishes, Villages, and Private Seats 
in England and Wales.” It is a book not 
without its use, and the best of its kind ; but 
there is great room for improvement, or 
rather for a new work of the kind, wl^h 
would guide at once to the geographical 
position of the obscurer places in the topo- 
graphy of England. The other appendages 
to the work are of small value. 

Lowndes attributes to him a Latin poem, 
translated into English by W. F. of Gray’s 
Inn, and printed in 1677, with the title, 

“ The renowned City of London surveyed and 
illustrated ; ” which is reprinted in the “ Har- 
leian Miscellany,” vol. x. But this appears 
to be a mistake ; the author of this poem 
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' describing himself ** Johannem Adamum 
Transylvanum,” and the translation being 
dedicated “ to the patrons of strangers, 
learning, and ingenuity.” Lowndes also 
says, erroneously, that this poem was not 
known to Gough. The original was printed 
in 1670. Further researches may, however, 
identify the Transylvanian with the compiler 
of the “ Index Villaris,” of whom very little 
i is to be found. (Gough’s British Topography^ 

' i. 51. 724.; Bibliographer's Manual.) 

J. H. 

ADAMS, JOHN, the second president of 
the United States of North America, was 
born at Braintree, Massachusetts, on the 
1 9th of October, 1 735. He was descended 
from one of the original settlers of the colony, 
and all bis predecessors hod possessed a 
small landed property, which they cultivated 
with their own hands. 

John Adams manifested at an early age a 
love for books, that induced his father to give 
him a college education. With this view he 
w as placed for some time under the charge 
of Mr. March, and subsequently sent to Cam- 
bridge University, Massachusetts. In 1755 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
began to study law in the office of Colonel 
Putnam, at Worcester. During .the three 
years of his apprenticeship with that gentle- 
man he supported himself by giving private 
lessons in Greek and Latin. In 1758 he took 
the degree of M. A., and exchanged the office 
of Colonq][ Putnam for that of Jeremiah 
Gridley, at that time the attorney -general of 
the province. In 1759 he was admitted a 
member of the Suffolk bar, being strongly 
recommended by Gridley, who had formed a 
high opinion of his talents. 

He began to practise at Quincy ; but first 
succeeded in attracting public notice by his 
defence of a prisoner at Plprmouth. Once 
fairly entered, he soon obtained a lucrative 
business. In 1761 he was admitted barrister 
at law, and in a short time succeeded to a small 
landed property by the death of his father. 
He married, in 1764, Abigail Smith, second 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith, and 
grand-daughter of Colonel Quincy, of Wol- 
laston, and by this means became connected 
with some of the wealthiest and most respected 
families in the colony. He transferred his 
residence to Boston in 1765, where his pro- 
fessional employment continued to increase. 

As early as 1761 Adams had received a 
deep and lasting impression from the elo- 
quence with which Otis (also a pupil of 
Gridley) had pleaded the cause of the mer- 
chants of Boston against the practice of issuing 
“ writs of assistance,” equivalent to search- 
warrants : to the latest period of his life he 
was accustomed to declare, “ American in- 
dependence was born that day.” In 1765 he 
appears for the first time to have taken part 
in the controversy, by the publication of some 
letters in the ” Boston Gasette,” which have 
u 3 
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since been collected, and several times pub- 
lished, under the inappropriate title of “ A 
Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal 
Laws.” He was employed the same year, 
along with Gridley and Otis, to support, before 
the governor and council, a petition from the 
town of Boston, praying to have the courts 
re-opened, which had been closed on account 
of the opposition offered by the townsmen to 
the enforcement of the stamp act. He had 
now become of sufficient importance to at- 
tract the notice of government; and in 1767 
the office of advocate-general in the court of 
Admiralty, the most lucrative appointment in 
the gift of the governor, was offered to him, 
but promptly, though civilly, declined. In 
17G9 he acted as chairman of the committee 
nominated by the town of Boston to draw up 
instructions to their representatives to resist 
the encroachments of the British government. 
In April, 1770, he was retained to defend 
Captain Preston and the soldiers tried upon 
a charge of murder, for shooting two citizens 
of Boston; and notwithstanding his successful 
defence, and the exasperated state of the pub- 
lic mind, he was elected in May of the same 
year, by the town of Boston, one of its repre- 
sentatives in the state legislature. Hence- 
forward his whole time was engrossed by 
public business. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of aU the most important committees both 
of tlie town and the legislature; among 
others, he was a member of that which pre- 
pared a protest against the removal of the 
general court from Boston to Cambridge. He 
published, in the “Boston Gazette,” in 1773, 
a series of letters, to which he attached his 
name, against the ministerial measure for the 
payment of the judges of the colony, by 
which they were rendered entirely dependent 
on the crown. In May, 1773, and again in 
May, 1774, he was nominated by the assembly 
to a seat in the council; but on both occasions 
his election was negatived ; the first time by 
Governor Hutchinson, the second time by 
Governor Gage. In the same year Adams 
acted upon the committee of the town of 
Boston which prepared the resolutions on 
the Boston Port bill; and defended the course 
adopted by the colonies, in a series of letters 
which appeared in the “ Boston Gazette ” 
under the signature of “ Novanglus.” 

In 1774 the assembly of Massachusetts 
was dissolved by Gage; but before the mem- 
bers separated they appointed a committee 
of five of their number to meet at Phila- 
delphia, with similar committees from the 
other colonies, to concert measures for pro- 
moting their common interest. Adams was 
one of the five. These committees, which 
constituted the first continental Congress, met 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th of September, 
1774. Its deliberations led to no immediate 
change of the course hitherto pursued by the 
colonists. Already however it was sur- 
mised that some of its members had made up 
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their minds to effect a separation of the pro- 
vinces from the British empire, and that 
John Adams was one of the number. This 
impression caused his company to be shunned 
by many, and he was pointed out in the 
streets as a dangerous man. When Congfess 
met again, in 1775, circumstances had under- 
gone a material change. The affairs of 
Lexington and Concord had taken place, and 
soon after the British forces in Boston were 
besieged by the provincial troops. It was 
resolved that a continental army should be 
raised, towards the equipment and support of 
which all the colonics should contribute ac- 
cording to their means. In the course of the 
month of July, John Adams moved that the 
army then besieging the British troops in 
Boston should be adopted by Congress as 
a continental army. He intimated at the 
stfne time his intention, as soon as this mo- 
tion had been formally passed, to propose a 
gentleman from Virginia for the office of 
commandcr-in-chief. But although the dis- 
crimination of Adams had discerned the 
merits of Washington, his colleagues from 
Massachusetts were bent upon having the 
command bestowed upon Ward. After a 
fruitless effort to alter their determination in 
a private conference, Adams left them, de- 
claring that Washington should be put in 
nomination next day. The motion was made 
by Thomas Johnson of Maryland ; and a 
ballot being taken, it was found that no one 
ventured to vote against Washington. Even 
after this decisive step had been taken, it was 
judged inexpedient to press upon Congress 
immediately a declaration of independence. 
When Adams returned to Massachusetts, 
after the separation of Congress, he was 
offered the post of chief justice, but pre- 
ferred continuing in the political service of 
his country. 

When the Congress re-assembled however 
in 17 76, the natural effects of the military com- 
bination of the colonies were felt. Jefferson 
too had been substituted for Henry, as one 
of the delegates from Virginia. The party 
attached to independence hesitated no longer. 
On the 6th of May, 1776, John Adams moved 
“ to adopt such a government as would, in 
the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and 
safety of their constituents, and of America ;” 
and the resolution was adopted, after a strong 
o|% 08 ition, on the 15th of the same month. 
On the 7th of June, Richard Henry I^ee 
moved, seconded by John Adams, “ That 
these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown ; and that all political con- 
nection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and of right ought to be, totally 
destroyed.” The debates on this motion 
lasted till the 2d of July. “ The great pillar 
of support (said Jefferson, long afterwards,) 
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to the declaration of independence, and its 
ablest advocate and champion on the floor 
of the house, was John Adams.** He was 
also appointed one of a committee for drawing 
up a declaration of independence : the task 
devolved upon him and' Jefferson, and he left 
it entirely to the latter. On the 2d of J uly, 
Lee*s resolution was carried; and on the 4th, 
Jefferson*s draft of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, with some alterations, was adopted. 

Events forced the members of Congress to 
exercise the functions of government before 
a government could be organised. Com- 
mittees were from the day of its first meeting 
, appointed from time to time to transact 
specific pieces of business. As the peculiar 
talents of the members became known, certain 
committees were kept up, and any business 
for which the members of one of them were 
considered most fit was referred to them. 
Thus grew up insensibly the secret committee 
of foreign correspondence, afterwards called 
the Committee of Correspondence, subse- 
quently merged in the office of the secretary 
of state. The important and decisive part taken 
by John Adams in promoting the appointment 
of Washington to the post of commander-in- 
chief, has been mentioned above. This was 
not his only contribution towards the form- 
ation of an army and a military department 
of government. Entries are made, in the 
** Secret Journal of Congress,” of various com- 
mittees appointed in 1775 for procuring 
military stores, fortifying posts, and surveying 
and reporting on harbours fit to be fortified. 
All these ultimately merged in the committee 
mentioned in the “ Secret Journal,** May 13. 
1777, under the name of the Board of War. 
John Adams was a member of many of the 
previous committees, and in particular of 
that which, on the 5th of October, 1775, 
gave directions to Washington to take mea- 
sures for intercepting two vessels despatched 
from England with stores for Quebec, which 
has by some been considered the first step 
towards the formation of an American navy. ' 
He was appointed chairman of the board of 
war on the 13th of June, 1776; and continued 
to discharge the duties of that appointment 
till the 20th of November, 1777. 

He was at the same time member of many 
other committees. He was one of the dele- 
gates sent to Staten Island, at the request of 
Lord Howe ; and was appointed, in No- 
vember, 1777, one of the commissioners of 
Congress at the court of Versailles, a mission 
on which he sailed from Boston in February, 

1 7 78. The treaties of commerce and alliance 
with France were signed before his arrival. 
Adams continued at Paris till he received in- 
'timation of the appointment of Dr. Franklin 
minister plenipotentiary, by which step he 
was restored to the character of a private 
citizen. He returned to America in the 
autumn of 1778. His lettehi to the secret 
committee of correspondence, during this 
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brief residence at Paris, were of essential 
service, from the suggestions they contained 
regarding the best means of organising the 
diplomatic service of the young republic 
economically and efficiently. One which he 
addressed to the president of Congress, from 
Braintree, after his return, bears evidence 
how indefatigable he must have been to ac- 
quire information respecting the political 
relations of the different states of Europe. 
His judicious conduct with respect to quarrels 
between his colleagues, and the claims ^of that 
dashing but equivocal character Paul Jones, 
was such as to establish high claims upon 
public confidence. On his return to Bostoh 
he was elected a member of the convention 
delegated to prepare a constitution for Mas- 
sachusetts. “ The general frame of the 
constitution,” says a writer in the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Americana,* “ particularly the manner 
of dividing and distributing power, and the 
clause respecting the duty incumbent upon 
government with regard to the patronage of 
literature, the arts and sciences, were the 
work of his pen.’* He was not allowed to 
remain long a spectator only of public events. 

On the 27th of September he was again 
chosen by Confess to represent his country 
abroad as minister plenipotentiary for ne- 
gotiating a treaty of peace with Great Britain, * 
as soon as that country should incline to re- 
cognise the independence of the United States, 
and enter into amicable relations with them. 
After a severe and perilous winter voyage and 
journey, he arrived at Paris on the 9th of 
February, 1780. He had been instructed to 
consult the French ministry on all his move- 
ments towards effecting a treaty with England. 
He found, however, the opinions of the Count 
de Vergennes at variance with his own ; and 
their correspondence excited in him a sus- 
picion that the French ministry was seeking 
to make the United States a mere instrument 
for the attainment of French objects. The 
disagreeable position which he thus found 
himself occupying in France, and the remote 
prospect of a more pacific temper growing up 
in Great Britain, induced him to visit Holland 
in August, leaving Mr. Dana, his secretarvi 
at Paris. Four weeks after he left that city, 
a commission from Congress authorising him 
to negotiate a loan of ten millions abroad, 
reached it, and was immediately conveyed by 
Mr. Dana to Holland. Congress, on receiving 
intelligence of the capture of Mr. Laurens, 
who had been nominated to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and commerce with Holland, by a 
British frigate, resolved to transfer his ap- 
pointment to another person ; and on the 29th 
of December Mr. Adams received the commis- 
sion, along with separate letters of credence to 
the States General and the Prince of Orange. 

At the time of his first arrival in Holland 
the English interest was apparently all- 
powerful ; and he is said to have found it 
necessary to get himself admitted a burgher 
u 4 
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of. Amsteidam in order to insure his personal 
aafetj. 'In October he supplied D. Calkoens, 
•an eminent Dutch civilian, with materials for 
an * essay on the American revolution, which 
was read to a literary society in Amsterdam. 
The vindications published by Howe and 
Burgoyne were procured by him, and trans- 
lated and published in Holland. On the 10th 
- of November the British minister. Sir Joseph 
Yorke, presented a violent memorial to the 
States General, which strengthened the hands 
of the, party opposed to England. In April, 
‘1781, Adams, deeming the public, mind suf- 
%ently prepared, presented a memorial to 
the States General, explaining the position of 
the United States, and intimating his ap- 
pointment as their minister in Holland. The 
memorial was taken ad referendun^ and, thus 
encouraged, Adams and his friends continued 
their agitation by means of the public press. 
The regencies of the several States and the 
assembly of the States General were plied with 
petitions from all sides. The haughty tone of 
the English envoy contributed to stimulate the 
public mind. Holland joined the armed neu- 
trality. On the 9th of January, 1782, Adams 
waited on the President of the Council of 
State and demanded a categorical answer 
to his memorial ; and on the 19th of April he 
*was received as minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America. On the 8th 
of October a treaty of commerce between the 
two governments, and a convention concern- 
ing recaptures, was concluded at the Hague. 
In the course of these negotiations Adams 
was materially assisted by the good sense and 
experience of Dumas *, but ho was, on the 
other hand, thwarted by tlie cavils and in- 
trigues of the French minister in Holland. 
His conduct throughout was dignified, ju- 
dicious, and fearless. 

The alliance between Holland and America 
promoted the pacific dispositions beginning 
to spring up in England. No sooner was the 
Dutch treaty signed, than Adams was sum- 
moned to Paris to join the commissioners for 
negotiating a peace with Great Britain. He 
arrived there before the end of October ; and 
J:om that time till the preliminary articles 
were signed, November the .30th, he applied 
himself unremittingly with his colleagues to 
the details of the negotiation. They had 
been instructed to do nothing without the 
consent and approbation of the French go- 
vernment ; but its crooked policy forced them 
to take the responsibility of disregarding this 
part of their instructions. The definitive 
ratification of the treaty took place on the 
14th of January, 1784. Adams was appointed 
th« first minister sent bv the United States 
to the court of St James'^is in 1785. He re- 
. mained in London till he obtained, in October, 
1787, permission to return to America. Du- 
ring this residence he published a ** Defence 
of the Constitutions of the American States,” 
in reply tb‘ a letter addressed by Turgot to 
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Dr. Price. After an absence of nine years, 
he landed at Boston on the 17th of June, 
1788 ; and Congress honoured him with a 
resolution of thanks for his able and faithfhl 
discharge of various important commissions. 

In 1789 he was elected, under the new 
federal constitution. Vice President of the 
United States ; and re-elected in 1793. The 
office does not afford much scope for a man 
of an active disposition ; and this Adams 
seems to have felt keenly. On the 19th of 
December, 1793, he wrote to Mrs. Adams — 
“ My country has in its wisdom contrived 
for me the most insignificant office that ever 
the invention of man contrived, or his ima- 
gination conceived.” He enjoyed, however, 
the confidence of Washington, with whose 
political views his own were in exact accord- 
ance. The federalist and democratic parties 
'vMre so nearly balanced in the senate, of 
which he was ex officio president, that he was 
more than once called upon to decide, by his 
casting vote, questions which excited the 
bitterest party feelings. 

The federal party was still sufficiently 
strong to carry Adams as president, on the re- 
tirement of Washington, in opposition to Jef- 
ferson, the candidate of the democratic party. 
At the next election, however, the balance was 
found to have turned; and, at the close of 
Adams’ first term of four years, Jefferson was 
elected by a narrow majority. A strong 
feeling had been excited against Adams when 
in 1784 he by his casting vote negatived a 
non-intercourse act, levelled at Great Britain ; 
and he raised the flame still higher when as 
president he persuaded Congress to authorise 
him to raise an army of 10,000 men, in ex- 
pectation of a war against France. One 
lasting benefit he conferred upon his country, 
while chief magistrate, by organising the 
navy department. 

His subsequent life was principally devoted 
to ap*icnltural pursuits, and literary and 
political speculation. He was once nominated 
to be governor of Massachusetts, but declined 
to accept the office. During the disputes 
with England which occurred under the pre- 
sidency of Jefferson, he defended the policy 
of the administration in a series of letters, 
published in the “ Boston Gazette.” In 1820 
he was elected member of a convention for 
revising the constitution of the State. It was 
proposed to make him president of this con- 
vention, but he declined it on the plea of ad- 
vanced age ; continuing however to take part 
in its business. The friendship between him 
and Jefferson, which commenced in 1776, 
experienced a brief interruption during the 
presidential competition and for some time 
after; but was renewed in 1812 in a manner 
honourable to both, and continued till the 
close of their lives. In 1818 he lost his 
wife, who was preceded to the grave by their 
two daughters "Vnd one of their two sons. 
John Adams died on the 4th of July, 1826, 
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tlie same day on which Jefferson died, leaving 
one surviving son, John Quincy, who held 
for one term the office of president of the 
United States. The following account of the 
ex^president’s last moments has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and never contradicted : — 
** He was roused in the morning by the ringing 
of bells and firing of cannon ; and when asked 
if he knew what day it was, replied, ‘ Oh yes I 
the glorious 4th of July.* In the forenoon 
he was visited by the orator of the day, the 
minister of the parish, who found him seated 
in an arm-chair, and asked him for a sen- 
timent to be given at the public table. ‘ I 
will give you,* said the patriarch, ‘ Inde- 
pendence for ever.* Towards the close of 
the day he exclaimed, ‘Jefferson survives!* 
but it was not so — for, strange to say, Jef- 
ferson had already expired at one o*clock of 
the same day on which Mr. Adams expired^ 
at six in the evening.** 

It is as a man of action that Adams will 
be remembered. He had a taste for litera- 
ture, but the busy scenes of his early life and 
manhood did not afford him leisure to cul- 
tivate those powers of reflection and con- 
densed expression which are required to 
make a distinguished writer. His publica- 
tions were all occasional. They are — 
“ Defence of the Constitutions of Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 8vo. 3 vols., 
Tx)ndon, 1787. [Republished, London, 1794.] 
“Twenty-six Letters upon interesting Sub- 
jects respecting the Revolution of America, 
written in Holland, in the year 1780, by 
His Excellency John Adams, while he was 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America for negotiating a Peace 
and Treaty of Commerce with Great Bri- 
tain.** New York, 1789. “ Dissertation on 
the Canon and Feudal Law, by John Adams.*’ 
London, 1768, 8vo. [Reprinted there in 
1782,with some papers illustrative of his nego- 
tiations in Holland.] His. biographer in the 
“ Encyclopaedia Americana’* mentions that he 
published, in the “ Boston Gazette,” a “ His- 
tory of the Disputes with America, from their 
commencement, in 1754 ;** a series of letters, 
in the same paper, in defence of Jefferson’s 
administration, in regard to the disputes with 
Great Britain ; and some remarks upon Da- 
vila; none of which we have seen. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams published, in 1840, 
the letters of his grandmother ; and, in 1841, 
his grandfather’s letters to her. When 
Adams has “ a case to state,” his composition 
is succinct and clear : on all other occasions 
it is languid and diffuse. Apart from literary 
considerations, John Adams ranks high both 
as a public and private character. In both, 
the basis of his character was benevolence 
and rectitude. He was desirous of public ap- 
plause ; but not to such a degree as the unre- 
flecting frankness with which he gave vent 
to his feelings has led many to imagine : at 
all events, it never seduced him into an un- 
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1 worthy action. From the beginning of the*- 
' struggle with Great Britain he saw ’clearly 
the only possible termination, and laboured ' 
to bring it about, unappalled by the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. In his selection of 
Washington, and in his negotiations at Ver- 
sailles and in Holland, he displayed a dis- 
criminating knowledge of men, and a ju- 
dicious selection of means whereby to work 
out his ends. Both in the diplomatic and 
military departments of state he showed ex- 
perimentally that he could organise as well 
as act. There are few statesmen whotoc 
objects and actions can stand so severe a 
scrutiny. His one weakness, his excessive 
love of applause, may sometimes provoke a 
smile ; but even that was kept in subjection 
by his high ^oral principle. (^Letters of Mrs, 
Adams^ the Wife of John Adamsy with an in- 
troductory Memoir by her Grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, Boston, 1840 ; Letters of 
John Adams, addressed to his Wife, edited by 
the same, Boston, 1841 ; The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution, 
edited by Jared Sparks, vols. iv. v. vi. and x., 
Boston, 1829, et seq. ; The Life of Georye 
Washington, by Jared Sparks, London, Henry 
Colburn, 1839 ; Memoirs, Correspondence, and 
private Papers of Thomas Jefferson, London, 
1829 ; Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, London, 
1837 ; Secret Journals of the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of Congress, Boston, 1821 ; Memoir 
of John Adams, in the Bibliotheca Americana ; 
Writings of John Adams, mentioned above.) 

W. W. 

ADAMS, REV. JOHN, was a native of 
Aberdeen, where he was bom about 1750. 
After the necessary attendance at the uni- 
versity there, he was licensed to preach, and, 
coming to lA)ndon, was eventually chosen 
minister of the Scotch church in Hatton 
Garden. But his name was principally known 
to the public in connection with an ac^emy 
which he established at Putney, and by nu- 
merous books of elementary instruction of 
which he was the author or compiler. Many 
of these were very successful ; and among 
them may be mentioned his “ Flowers of 
Ancient Historjs” 8vo. 1787 ; “ Flowers^ 

of Modern History,” 8vo. 1788 ; “ Flowers of 
Modem Travels,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1788 ; a col- 
lection of anecdotes, in 2 vols. ; a universal 
history, in 2 vols. &c. He is also the author 
of a volume of sermons. He died in 1814. 
(Notice, founded on private communication, 
in appendix to Gorton’s Biog, Diet, ; Reuss’s 
Register of Living Authors of Great Britain,') 

G. L. O. • 

ADAMS, JOHN, sometimes called “the. 
Patriarch of Pitcairn’s Island.” When H. M, 

S. Bounty was seized by a part of her crew, * 
in April, 1789, John Adams was one of the 
mutineers. He had not been previously 
aware of the intentions of the ringleader, 
Christian, and was in his hammock when the 
mutiny broke out, where he remahied until 
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the distribution of arms among the men, when 
he joined the rest, and assisted in keeping 
watch over the officers on deck, while Captain 
Bligh was secured below. [Bligh.] After 
Bligh and those who adhered to him had 
been set adrift in an open boat, the cry was 
raised “ Huzza for Otaheite ! ** and the 
Bounty shaped her course accordingly. Pro- 
visions having been obtained there, the 
mutineers sailed for the island of Toobooai, 
on which they intended to settle ; but the 
hostility of the natives preventing this, they 
returned to Otaheite. Most of the men re- 
solved to remain at that place, hut Christian 
foreseeing the danger, in case Bligh should 
reach Europe, persevered in the plan of 
founding a colony in some of the numerous 
islands of the South Seas, out ^f the usual 
track of voyagers. Eight of his companions, 
among whom was Adams, joined with him, 
and the rest offering no objection to their 
taking the vessel, they set sail in the Bounty, 
carrying with them six male and ten female 
natives of Otaheite. Arriving at Pitcairn’s 
Island, which is in 25° 3' 37'’ N. lat., and 
130° 8' 9'' W. long, they found a fruitful 
soil, plenty of wo(^ and water, and moun- 
tain fastnesses capable of defence against 
any numbers ; and here they resolved to 
fix their abode. They landed their stores, 
and on the 23d January, 1790, set fire to 
the Bounty, and thus cut off all commu- 
nication with the world : a village was built, 
and the whole land of the island was dis- 
tributed among the white men; the Ota- 
heitans were treated as slaves. Dissension 
soon, broke out among them, which com- 
menced in consequence of the wife of one of 
the Otaheitans being seized by a white man, 
whose own wife had died. This led to a 
plot among the Otaheitans for the destruction 
of their masters, which was discovered 
and foiled, and two of the Otaheitans were 
killed. The oppression of the whites con- 
tinued to be so galling, that a second at- 
tempt to destroy them was made, which re- 
sulted in the death of Christian, and four of 
his companions. On this occasion Adams 
was shot through the body, and otherwise 
desperately wounded, but he escaped to the 
mountains, and only returned upon a promise 
of the Otaheitans to spare his life. He soon 
recovered of his wounds. The men of the 
two races were now equal in number, but the 
whites, by taking advantage of quarrels 
among the Otaheitans, and by treachery, suc- 
ceeded at length in killing the Otaheitans, 
the last two being butchered in cold blood by 
Adams and another white man, on the 3d 
October, 1793. Even after this, the death of 
the white men was repeatedly plotted by the 
Otaheitan women, but without effect During 
1798, one of the men discovered a method of 
iistilling spirit from a root, [which gave rise 
to continual drunkenness, and to his own 
leath, by falling over a cliff while intoxicated. 
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Shortly after, one of the three remaining 
original settlers having attempted the lives 
of the other two, they put him to death. 

The two survivors, Adams and Young, 
disgusted at the scenes which they had wit- 
nessed, and reflecting deeply on their situation, 
resolved to effect a thorough change. During 
Christian’s lifetime Divine service had been 
performed only once ; they now determined 
to introduce daily morning and evening 
prayers, with Divine service every Sunday, 
and to train up the children in habits of piety 
and virtue. Young, who had been an officer 
on board the Bounty, was very useful in the 
execution of this scheme, but he died one year 
after the plan was commenced. John Adams 
felt the death of his companion deeply, but it 
only confirmed him in his resolution. There 
were now nineteen children on the island, many 
of them between eight and nine years of age. 
His exertions were attended with great suc- 
cess ; the Otaheitan women displayed an 
unexpected docility in receiving the doctrines 
of Christianity, and the children were so 
ardent in the pursuit of Scriptural knowledge, 
that he had soon no further trouble than to 
answer their questions. They grew up in 
habits of the strictest morality, and became, 
under the guidance of Adams, a model of 
a well-regulated society. 

In 1808, the American whale-ship Topaz 
accidentally touched at Pitcairn’s Island ; but 
the account which the captain, Folgier, gave 
of this community attracted little attention, 
until in 1814 the British frigates, Briton and 
Tagus, also visited the island. In an interview 
with the captains, Adams expressed a wish to 
be taken to England, in order, as he expressed 
it, to sec his native land once more, although 
he felt convinced he should be hanged for his 
share in the mutiny ; and it was only on seeing 
the pain which his determination caused, 
especially to his daughter, that he gave up 
the design. In December, 1825, Captain 
Beechey, in the Blossom, anchored at Pit- 
cairn’s Island, where he remained sixteen 
days, most of which he passed on shore 
with Adams. The account of Adams and 
his colony in the narrative of Beechey ’s 
Voyage is the most complete that we possess. 
A long grace was said before and after every 
meal by John Buffet, a seafaring man, who 
had recently settled on the island, and the 
utmost care was taken that not even a bit of 
bread should be eaten without prayer. On 
Simday, Divine service was performed five 
times, the prayers on each occasion being 
exceedingly long, and the exhortation and 
hymns in proportion. At this time Buffet 
acted as a sort of chaplain, and when Captmn 
Beechey attended, read the sermon three 
times over, to be certain of making an im- 
pression ; but Adams himself read prayers, 
which were selected from the English Ritual, 
and included all the occasional prayers, 
whether appropriate or not. Captain Beechey 
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describes the attention of the congregation as 
most exemplary ; and says that even the 
smallest children showed the greatest serious- 
ness. At sunset every evening service was also 
performed, and hymns sung, and again at a 
later hour. Marriage was strictly regulated ; 
the ceremony was performed by Adams, who 
' had with one ring united all the couples then 
on the island. His own conscience was so 
troubled on this point, that he requested 
Captain Beechey to read the service to him 
and the Otaheitan woman with whom he 
lived, and who was now old and bedridden ; 
which was done to his great satisfaction, and 
the marriage duly registered by Buffet. 

The islanders were exceedingly tall, strong, 
and muscular ; the women scarcely less so 
than the men, though feminine in appearance, 
and with considerable pretensions to beauty. 
They were fully occupied in attending tb 
their crops of yams and taro-root, on which 
they chiefly subsisted, in fishing, repairing 
their houses, nets, &c., and in their religious 
duties. Adams spent several days on board 
the Blossom, the wind not serving for his 
return to land ; and among his countrymen he 
displayed his cheerfulness without restraint, 
joining with great spirit in all the songs and 
dances of the forecastle. He still retained the 
habits of a man-of-war’s man, stroking down 
his bald forehead whenever addressed by an 
officer, and showing much embarrassment 
when spoken to familiarly by those whom he 
had of old been accustomed to consider so 
much above him. 

On leaving the island, presents of usefhl 
articles were made to all the inhabitants, and 
Captain Beechey became the bearer of a 
request from Adams to the British govern- 
ment to give its aid in removing them to some 
larger island, as the population, then amount- 
ing to sixty-six, had already begun to press 
on the means of subsistence. The proposition 
was favourably considered, but before any 
determination could be come to, John Adams 
died, in March, 1829, at the age of sixty -nine. 
He left no successor, although on his death- 
bed he earnestly exhorted the islanders to 
choose one from among their number ; and 
since his death, partly by an injudicious re- 
moval to Otaheite, which led to disastrous 
results, both physical and moral, and partly 
perhaps for want of an efficient leader, the 
colony, although its members have returned 
to Pitcairn’s Island, is sai# to have almost 
ceased to exist. 

There is a characteristic portrait of Adams 
in Beechey’s Voyage, with a fac-simile of his 
hand-writing, as attached to his own narrative 
of the mutiny and its consequences. The name 
John Adams, by which he is universally 
known, was an assumed one ; his real name 
being Alexander Smith. The change was 
made after Captain Folgier had touched at 
the island, in order probably to avoid recog- 
nition, although he seems never to have con- 
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ccaled his share in the mutiny. The in- 
cidents of his life have been frequently made 
the subject of dramatic representation. (Shil- 
libcer, TJie Briton's Voyage to Pitcairn's 
Island^ p. 81 — 97. ; History of tJie Mutiny of 
H M, S. Bounty^ by Sir John Barrow, pp. 
282. 322. 3.31, &c. ; Beechey, Voyage to the 
Pacific and Behring's Strait, Part I. p. 49 — 
100.) J. W. 

ADAMS, JOSEPH, M. D., was born in 
the year 1756. He practised his profession 
during some years at Madeira ; but returned 
to London in 1805, when he was chosen to 
succeed Dr. Woodville as physician to the 
Small-pox Hospital. From the time of his 
settling in London until his death, which took 
place on June 20. 1818, in consequence of 
an accident; he continued indefatigablj^ en- 
gaged in the cultivation of medical science. 
In the year 1809 he was admitted by the 
College of Physieians a licentiate to town 
practice, without the usual academic forms, 
on the recommendation of Sir Lucas Pepys. 
The numerous works which he published 
brought him considerable reputation. He 
was for several years the editor of the “ Me- 
dical and Physical Journal.” 

Dr. Adams was a most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of John Hunter, and one of his most 
indefatigable pupils. In his work on morbid 
poisons he has shown considerable talent and 
much careful observation ; but he was over 
hasty in forming an opinion, and, though his 
own notions often varied, he attacked those 
who difiered from him with an asperity which 
made him many enemies. 

The most important of his publications^ 
are — 

1. “ Observations on Morbid Poisons, chro- 
nic and acute.” London, 1796, 8vo. A second 
edition, in 4to., with plates, was published in 
1807. By the term morbid poisons are 
meant such as are produced by diseascKl pro- 
cesses in the body, as contradistinguished 
from others, as the poison of the viper, which 
are natural secretions. It is on this work 
that the fame of Dr. Adams principally rests. 

2. “ Observations on the Cancerous Breast.” 
London, 1801, 8vo. In this work Dr. Adams 
proposes the hypothesis that carcinoma is pro- 
duced by animated hydatid vesicles. Though 
this theory is somewhat analogous to what 
recent microscopic observation has shown to 
be the mode of development of cancerous 
structures, yet this coincidence is entirely 
accidental, and the notions as propounded by 
Dr. Adams are altogether erroneous. 

3. “ A Guide to the Island of Madeira, 
with an Account of Funchal.” London, 1801, 
8vo. 

4. “ Answers to all the Objections hitherto 
made against the Cow-pox.” London, 1805, 
12mo. This work is written in a sensible 

I manner ; it dwells chiefly on the occasional 
I occurrence of natural small-pox twice in the 
I same individual, as a proof that no argument 
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can be raised awnst vaccination fi'om the 
fact that the amail-pox does sometimes attack 
persotUB wbo have Men vaccinated. 

5. “ A Popnlar View of Vaccination.” 
London, 1807, 12mo. 

6. “ An Inqiiii^ into the Laws of dif- 
ferent Epidemic Diseases, with a view to 
determine the Means of preserving Indivi- 
duals and Communities from each, and also 
to ascertain the Probability of exterminat- 
ing the Small-pox.” London, 1809, 8vo. It 
contains some sensible suggestions for di- 
minishing the fatality of fever from an 
infectious atmosphere, and on different points 
of hygiene in epidemic diseases. The author 
opposes the prohibition of inoculation, and 
speaks somewhat slightingly of vaccination, 
on the merits of which he seems often to have 
varied his opinions. The appendix contains 
a proposal for the registration of deaths, and 
also suggestions for the establishment of 
savings banks. 

7. “ Mr. Hunter’s Treatise on the Venereal 
Disease, with Commentaries.” London, 1810, 
8vo. In the recent edition of Mr. Hunter’s 
works, by Mr. Palmer (i. 193.), this is stated 
to be “ a pretty correct reprint from the 
second edition.” Dr. Adams, however, was 
too enthusiastic an admirer of Hunter to see 
any defects : his notes rarely apply to real 
difficulties or defects, but rather show a de- 
termination to uphold his friend at all events. 

8. “ Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of 
the late John Hunter, Esq.*,” London, 1817, 
8 VO.; which is indiscriminately eulogistical. 
(Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; London Me^ 

, dical and Physical Journal^ xii, 575. xxii. 87. 
and xl. 85.) C. W. 

ADAMS, RICHARD, a non-conforming 
English presbyterian divine, author of various 
sermons and other writings in divinity, was 
the grandson of Richard Adams, the rector 
of Woodchurch, in the part of Cheshire w'hich 
is called the hundred of Wirral, and son of 
Charles Adams, who, with his brother Ran- 
dal, . was brought up to the church, and 
became the father of four Adams — Richard, 
Peter, Thomas, and Charles, who were all 
clergymen. The time of Richard’s birth was 
about the year 1630, being admitted to Brazen 
Nose College, Oxford, March 24. 1646, 
where he became fellow, and took his master’s 
degree in 1651. In 1655 he was settled in 
the church of St. Mildred, Bread-street, 
London, where he was a very useful preacher, 
and was regard.ed as an ornament to his 
function. Being unable to comply with the 
terms of ministerial conformity settled on 
the restoration of Charles II., he resigned the 
living, but continued to reside in London, 
where, when the times allowed of non-con- 
forming services being publicly conducted, 
he became pastor of a small congregation of 
presbyterian dissenters, whose place of wor- 
ship was situated in Parish-street, in the 
Borough. In this situation he remained til) 
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his death, Febrn^ 7« 1698. A 
preached on occasion of his death, by 
Howe, an eminent non-conforming prea^H^ 
was printed, and contains a strong testimemy 
to his harmless, usefbl, and holy hfe. ' 

He was the author of the exposition 
Epistles to the Philippians and Colossiahs in 
the supplement to Poole’s “ Annotations/’ 
and of various printed sermons. He Joined 
Mr. Veal, another non-conforming minister, 
in writing prefaces to several of the treatises 
of Stephen Charnock. 

He published also two works of his 
brother Thomas Adams ; namely, “ Protes- 
tant Union,” and “ The Main Principles of 
the Christian Religion,” 8vo. 1675. (Calamy’s 
Ejected Minister Account^ p. 44., and Con- 
tinuation, p. 63. ; Wood’s Athena:, ii. 1023. ; 
and Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, iv. 275.) 

J.H. 

ADAMS, RICHARD, a nonconformist 
divine, of the Baptist denomination, is not 
mentioned till the restoration, when he had 
the living of Humberstone, in Leicestershire, 
from which he was ejected by the act of uni- 
formity, in 1662. He now married, and 
commenced a meeting for worship in his own 
house at Mountsorrel, which he continued for 
fourteen years. For this a neighbouring 
magistrate, named Babington, imposed on 
Adams a fine of twelve pence a day, to obtain 
which a distress was laid upon him. Towards 
the end of Charles’s reign he removed to 
London, and became minister of a general 
Baptist congregation at Shad Thames, Ber- 
mondsey, from which he removed, in 1689, 
to the Baptist church in Devonshire-square, 
London. He died in the year 1716. (Wilson’s 
Dissenting ChurchesJ) P. S. 

ADAMS, ROBERT, an architect and 
surveyor of buildings to Queen Elizabeth, 
was also an engraver. His works in archi- 
tecture are not known ; but some of his plans 
and engravings are still extant : one, a large 
plan of Middleburgh, dated 1588 ; another, of 
the same date, a small parchment roll, drawn 
with the pen, entitled “ Thamesis Descriptio,” 
showing by lines drawn across the river the 
various ranges of guns at different points, 
from Tilbury Fort to London. He also drew 
and engraved representations of the several 
actions while the Spanish Armada was on 
the British coasts, which were published by 
Augustine Ryther in 1589. Adams died in 
1595, and was b^ied in the church at Green- 
wich, where the following inscription wi 
placed to his memory: — 

“ Egregio viro Roberto Adams, operum 
regiorum supervisor!, architecturae peritis- 
simo. Ob. 1595. Simon Basil, operationum 
regiarum contrarotulator, hoc posuit monu- 
mentum 1601.” (Walpole, Anecdotes 
Painting in England, frc.) R. N. W. 

ADAMS, SAMUEL, was born in Boston, 
the 27 th September, 1722. He was educated 
at Harvard College, where he took his degree 
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of A. in 1740. In 1743 he took the degree 
offplLA, His thesis on that occasion, it 
i^luch he maintidned the doctrine that resist- 
ance to the chief magistrate is justifiable on 
^eat emergencies, has been remembered as 
indicatiye of his future career. 

He is said, when he left college, to haye in- 
tended to devote himself to the clerical pro- 
fession; but this intention, if ever seriously 
entertained, was soon abandoned. The taste 
for political speculation eyinced in his se- 
lection of a college theme engaged him in 
the public discussions of the colony, to the 
exclusion of any other regular pursuit. The 
controversies which then agitated men’s minds 
in the British settlements in North America 
were of a nature to lead men to form decided 
oj inions on the great questions which some 
years later led to the separation of the United 
States from the mother country ; and the part 
taken by the colonists in the wars with 
France was calculated to give them confi- 
dence in their own strength. The forward- 
ness of Adams on all public occasions made 
him a person of consequence in the eyes both 
of the popular party and the government. 
Pownal, who courted popularity, made him 
his friend; and Hutchinson wrote to a friend, 
“ such is the obstinacy and inflexible disposi- 
tion of the man, that he never can be conci- 
liated by any office or gift whatever.” 

In the year 1766, the same jrear in which 
the House of Representatives in Massachu- 
setts ordered that their debates should be in 
public, and a gallery erected “ for the accom- 
modation of such as shall be inclined to at- 
tend them,” Samuel Adams was elected a mem- 
ber of that body. He was immediately chosen 
clerk to the house, it being then the custom 
to appoint one of the members to that office ; 
and he remained in the legislature and re- 
tained the appointment till 1774. His office 
gave an opportunity of influencing the policy 
of the representatives. “ He soon obtained,” 
says one of his biographers, ** the same kind 
of influence, and exercised the same inde- 
fatigable activity in the affairs of the legisla- 
ture that he did in those of the house. He 
was upon every committee, had a hand in 
writing or revising every report, a share in 
the management of every meeting, public pf 
private.” 

In 1774 he was one of the five members of 
the House of Representatives who were ap- 
pointed a committee to meet and deliberate 
‘'with similar committees from the other colo- 
nies. He was re-elected to the* Continental 
Congress of 1775, but was nearljr surprised 
and taken by the detachment of British troops 
sent against Lexington, an affray which was 
the commencement of hostilities. He was 
one of the signers of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. John Adams attributes to him 
{Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
. Revolution^, iv. 383.) the institution of the 
Committee of Correspondence, which was 
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the first germ of the Department of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Samuel A daiwiy 'was ex- 
cepted, along with John Hancock, in General 
Gage’s proclamation, issued on the 1 2th of 
June, which offered pardon to all who would 
lay down their arms. 

Previous to his appointment as a delegate 
to the Congress of 1774, Samuel Adams had 
been chosen secret^ of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The duties of this office he pro- 
bably discharged by deputy during the occa- 
sions on which he was a member of Congress ; 
for he retained it till he was elected a senator. 
In 1779 he was an active member of the 
convention which framed the constitution of 
that state ; was chosen a member of the 
senate at the first election, and was several 
years its president. In 1789 he was elected 
lieutenant-governor of the state, and held the 
office till 1794, when, on the death of Hancock, 
he was made govenior, and annually re-elected 
till his retirement from public life, in 1797. 
This period of his life was mainly occupied 
by efforts to confirm opinions in favour of a 
pure democracy, as the only means of assuring 
permanency to the institutions which he loved, 
lie was a strenuous opponent of the attempt 
to give an hereditary character to the Cincin- 
nati order, and argued stoutly against the 
adoption of the federal eonstitution of 1789. 
That he was not, however, one of those who 
confound a severe simplicity in the forms for 
transacting public business with a slovenly 
neglect of forms, appears from an anecdote 
related in Austin’s “ Life of Elbridge Gerry 
“ The etiquette of business between the two 
houses (of the legislature of Massachusetts) 
was much more formal than the simplicity 
of present times admits. . . . Messages were 
announced by the doorkeeper. ... He was 
accidentally absent one day, when a vene- 
rable member of the house was in attend- 
ance with a message. A junior member of 
the senate, who knew no difference between 
a doorkeeper and a senator, seized the door 
and announced the message, and considered 
himself as having performed a very kind and 
serviceable act, until the indignation of the 
president, Samuel Adams, terrified the as- 
tonished member by threatening an expulsion, 
for betraying the dignity of his station and 
the body to which he belonged.” 

Samuel Adams died at Boston, on the 2nd 
of October, 1803. He retained to the last the 
Calvinistic creed impressed upon his mind in 
youth by the gener^ tone of society in the 
province, and the intellectual discipline of 
Harvard College. He possessed inflexible de- 
termination and undaunted courage, singularly 
contrasting with his physical frame ; for we 
are told that ** Mr. Adams was a man of short 
stature and feeble frame, and was early af- 
fected with a tremulousness of nerves, which 
at times rendered him unable to hold a pen.” 
He was a rigid and even pedantic adherent to 
principles; no bribe could seduce him from a 
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cause which he thought just ; but accustomed | of various theological works, of which the 
from his youth to the management of popular best known is that entitled “ 1 he Di^Us 
movements, his delicacy with regard to means Banket, described in sixe Sermons :l. 
seems to have been blunted; at least, this is Banket propounded; begunne; 2* The to- 
the most charitil^ble interpretotion that can be cond Service ; 3. The Breaking up of 
put upon his suppression, in 1783, of a letter Feast; 4. The Shot, or Reckoning; 5. Tne 
ftOTOi the Massachusetts delegates in Con- Sinner’s Passing Bell ; 6. Phisicke ftum 
gress to the state legislature, relative to the Heaven.” 4to. London, 1614. On the title- 
arrangements proposed concerning the old page of this publication, a closely printed 
emissions of paper money, which as chair- volume of 341 pages, he stytes^ himself 
man of the Committee of Correspondence he “ Preacher of God’s word at Willington in 
ought to have reported, but did not because Bedfordshire.” Another of his works is 
it was opposed to the views he advocated. It entitled “ The Happiness of the Church ; or 
is this trait in his character which induces us a Description of those Spiritual Prerogatives 
to hesitate in acquitting him of complicity in wherewith Christ hath endowed her, consi- 
a half-formed plot for the removal of Wash- dered in some contemplations upon part of 
ington from the chief command, in 1781. the twelfth Chapter to the Hebrews ; being the 
Samuel Adams, like all strong-willed, narrow- sum of divers sermons preached in St. Gre- 
minded men, was impatient to see results, and gories, London ; by Thomas Adams, Preacher 
incredulous as to insurmountable obstacles, there;” 4to. London, 1618. This book, a vo- 
Ignorant of military matters, and incapable ume of 443 pages, is dedicated to Sir Henry 
of conceiving himself ignorant of anything, Mountague, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
he was angry with Wasliington because the whose “ observant chaplain” the author sub- 
war was not terminated with all the speed of scribes himself. Among Adams’s other works 
his wishes. This feeling speaks out in his ire, “ The white Devil, or the Hypocrite 
correspondence with Richard Henry Lee, and incased,” 4to. London, 1614 and 1621 ; “The 
was confirmed in after years by his anti- Blacke Devil, or the Apostate ; together 
federal principles. Though a democrat, with the Wolf worrying the Lambe, and the 
Samuel Adams was rather remarkable for Spiritual Navigator bound for the Holy 
the formal polish of his dress and manners. Land,” 4to. London, 1618; “ Eirenopolis, or 
One of his biographers remarks: “Notwith- the City of Peace,” 8vo. London, 1622 ; and 
standing the austerity of his character, his ‘ A Commentary on the Second Epistle of 
aspect was mild, gentlemanly, and dignified.” St. Peter,” folio, London^ 1633 ; besides a 
He was formed, by the strength of his will, number of sermons. His collected works are 
and perhaps still scarcely less by the narrow stated to have been published in a folio 
range of his taste and imagination, to be one volume, at I^ondon, in 1730. G. L. C. 

<iof the most efficient engines in the revolu- ADAMS, REV. WILLIAM, D.D. was bom 
tion which advanced his country to the at Shrewsbury, in 1707. He was only thirteen 
dignity of an independent state ; and this was when he was entered of Pembroke College, 
felt and acknowledged. “ In mediating on Oxford. He took his degree of M.A. 18th . 
the matter of that address,” Jefferson wrote, of April, 1727; and he was one of the fellows 
his first presidential address, “ I often asked when Samuel Johnson was at Pembroke Col- 
myself, is this exactly in the spirit of the pa- lege, 1728 and the three following years, 
triarch Samuel Adams?” On the 19th of This led to a friendship between Adams and 
October, the House of Representatives, in Johnson, who was only two years his junior, 
congress, resolved unanimously, “ That this which lasted while they both lived, and to 
House is penetrated with a full sense of the which Adams is indebted for his name being 
services rendered to his country in the most still familiarly known. He was present when 
arduous times by the late Samuel Adams ; Johnson was introduced by his father to his 
and that the members thereof wear crape on ^utor Jorden, and he furnished Boswell with 
the left arm, in testimony of the national gra- |*Wrious anecdotes of those days, which he has 
titude and reverence towards the memory of printed in his Life. Adams, however, never 
that undaunted and illustrious patriarch.” He was Johnson’s tutor, as had been commonly 
died, as he had lived, poor: he was once reported. When Jorden quitted the college, in 
married, and had one son, who died before 1731, his pupils were transferred to Adams; 
him. (Holmes, American Annals ; Secre< but Johnson did not return after the autunil^'' 
Journals of Congress; Hutchinson’s History of that year, and he never was actually 
of Massachusetts; Letters of Samuel Adams, Adams’s pupil. In 1776 Adams said to 
in Austin's Life of Elbritige Gerry ; Letters oj Boswell, when they met at Oxford, “ I was his 
Samuel Adams, in Lee’s Life of Richard Henry nominal tutor ; but he was above my mark.” 
Lee; Letters to Samuel Adams, in Jefferson's Adams left college himself in 1732, on being 
. Correspondence; Letters to Samud Adams, in presented to the '^carage of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
JDiplomaiic Correspondence of the ^iwcrican bury; and here he reuded till he was brought 
Revolution, vol. iv.) W. W. back to Oxford, by being elected master of 

ADAMS, REV. THOMAS, a clergyman Pembroke College, 26th July, 1775. He had 
of the church of England, is the author taken his degrees of B.D. and D.D. in 1756 ; 
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and about a year before that, he had been 
presented to the rectory of Counde, in Shrop- 
shire, a preferment which he retained during 
his life. He and Johnson renewed their old 
imirnaoy when Johnson visited Oxford in 
1776, and again in 1784; and Boswell, who 
acccttnpanied his friend on both occasions, has 
given ample details of the intercourse between 
the two. He describes Adams as ** a most 
polite, plearing, communicative man.** Soon 
after becoming master of Pembroke, Adams 
was appointed archdeacon of Lambeth. He 
died at Gloucester, where he had a prebend, 
13th February, 1789; leaving by his wife, 
who was a Miss Sarah Hutt, a daughter, mar- 
ried, in 1788, to B. Hyatt, Esq., of Painswick, 
Gloucestershire; the same, we suppose, who 
figures in Boswell’s account of his 1784 visit 
to Oxford, and whose merits and accomplish- 
ments made her so much a favourite with 
Johnson. 

Adams, after publishing a single sermon in 
1741, another in 1742, and a third in 1749, 
produced in 1752 his principal work, an 8vo. 
volume, entitled “ An Answer to Mr. Hume’s 
Essay on Miracles,” which reached a second 
edition in 1754. In 1776 Adams told Boswell 
that some time after this performance ap- 
peared, he had dined in company with Hume 
in London; when Hume shook hands with 
him, and said, “ You have treated me much 
better than I deserve;” and they afterwards 
exchanged visits. In 1777 Dr. Adams pub- 
lished a volume of occasional sermons, most 
or all of which had been previously printed, 
but among which the only one calling for any 
notice is that entitled “ A Test of True and 
False Doctrines ; a sermon preached in the 
parish church of St. Chad, Salop, Sept. 24th, 
1769,’* anift published that same year, and, in 
a second edition, in 1770. This sermon had 
been preached, as the preface states, in re- 
ply to one preached the preceding Sunday, 
from Adams’s own pulpit, by “a principal 
leader among the Methodists,” who turns out 
to have been the Rev. William Romaine, the 
incumbent of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, London, 
and the author of various well-known reli- 
gious works. It gave rise to a war of pam- 
phlets, in which however neither Romal 
nor Adams took any part. One of thejme 
distinguished of the combatants was* Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Hill, (uncle of the 
present Lord Hill,) the author of Piet^ 
Oxoniensis,” and other publications, who, in 
m “ Letter to the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Shrews- 
bury,” published in 1770, says, (p, 9.) “As 
soon as you came into the vestry a^r sermon, 
you told Mr. Romaine (with a discomposure 
of spirit, which, to say the least, ill became 
the house of God,) that your congregation was 
not used to such doctrine, and you hoped 
would never hear ^h a^n ; and you must 
do Mr. j^maine tlm justice to acknowledge, 
that, for his part, he received the rebuke with 
the greatest meekness and good manners, and 


only observed, that it was neither a proper 
time nor place for disputes.” 

The master of Pembroke was very frank aft 
to his religious opinions, if we may rely upon 
Boswell, who represents him avowing to ^ 
Johnson, in 4 784, that he did not believe the 
doctrine of everlasj^g punishment “ Hold, 
sir,” exclaimea JoHraon ; ** Do you believe that 
some will be punish^ at all* ” “ Being ex- 
cluded from heaven will be a punishment,” 
answei^d Adams ; J* yet there may be no great 
positive suffering.’^. Besides the publications 
already mentioned, Dr. Adams is the author 
of a little tract entitled “ Pastoral Advice to 
young Persons before Confirmation,” 2nd 
edition, 8vo. Shrewsbury, 1772 ; and he also 
collected and printed, some time before 1770, 

“ Select Portions of Singing Psalms, from the 
two version*! allowed by authority ; for the 
use of Churches.” {Gent Ma^. 1789; Ar- 
ticle in Chalmers, partly from private inform- 
ation ; Boswell’s Life of Johnson^ under the 
years 1728, 1776, and 1784.) G. L. C. 

ADAMSON, HENRY, was the son of 
James Adamson, a respectable citizen of 
Perth, who was dean of Guild in 1600, the 
year of the Gowrie conspiracy, and provost 
m 1610. He was also the nephew of Arch- 
bishop Adamson. Henry was educated for 
the church, but it is doubtful whether he 
ever entered it. He is known by a singular 
poem entitled “The Muses’ Threnodie or, 
Mirthful Mournings for the Death of Mr. 
Gall,” which was originally printed at Edin- 
burgh, in King James’s College, by George 
Anderson, in 1638. It had long been out of 
print, when Mr. James Cant published a new 
edition (Perth, 1774), with numerous illus- 
trative notes. The title is no index to its 
contents, which consist of a variety of par- 
ticulars as to the history and antiquities of 
Perth and its neighbourhood, under the form 
of a lament for the untimely death of one of 
its citizens. It is written in the person of a 
Mr. George Ruthven, who is supposed to 
recall to mind the conversations whfch he had 
had with the deceased in bygone days, when 
taking little excursions in the environs of 
Perth ; but the real matter of the book has 
no closer connection with its ostensible sub- 
ject than a modem review with the book 
reviewed. Its poetical merit may be inferred 
from the fact that it was originally published 
at the recommendation of Drummond of 
Hawthoraden, who, in a letter to the author, 
compared the poem, on account of its strange 
framework, to the Sileni of Alcibiades, 
“monstrous heads without, but full of rare 
artifice within,” and complimented the sup- 
posed speakers with the title of “ two noble 
Zanys.” The principal piece is preceded by 
a much shorter one, called “ An Inventory of 
the Gabions ”of Mr. Ruthven ; Gabions being 
the name by which Ruthven designated a 
collection of what might now be called an- 
tiquarian nic-nacs, each of which is fancifully 
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' In the TInrenodie,” to join in the of September, 1564, the author states that 

iameiit for his Mend Gall. ^ This ciroum- he had composed the verses a few da^rs he* 
It^dice has caused 'the \atter to pass oftener fore while travelling to Aberdeen; and they 
than* Cthetriia *Vy. the name of ** Gall’s are addressed to the Papists of that place 
. Gabions.** inventory is remarkable for (“ Ad Papistas Abirdonenses’*)., These &Cts, 

ihd^ Close resemblance of its measure and suppressed or denied in all the coinmon ac-' 
rhymes to those of“Hudibras,” though written counts of Adamson, were first established by 
so long before Jhe poem of Butler. the late Dr. Thomas M‘Crie. 

Henry Adamson died unmarried in 1639, Without regarding the rejection of his ap- 
one year only after the appearance of his plication by the Assembly, Adamson soon 
work ; and his death drew mirthful mourn- after this threw up his charge, and set out for 
ings from most of the poets of his day, France, taking with him as a pupil, James, 
which are prefixed to the edition of 1774. the eldest son of Sir James Macgill, of Ran- 
^Cant, Introduction to the Muses' Threnodie^ keilour in Fife, clerk register. After re- 
p! 1. 9, &c. ; Chambers, Lives of Illustrious maining about two years at Paris, he is 
Scotsmen fu 19.) J. W. stated to have transferred himself, first to 

^ ADAMSON, PATRICK, a distinguished the province of Poitou, and afterwards to 
Scottish prelate, was born at Perth, in March, Padua, where he commenced the study of 
1536. Though the statement ' used to be the civil and canon laws. The reason why 
considered a calumnious invention of the he left Paris, probably, was the position in 
Presbyterian writers,wlio attempted to blacken which he had placed himself by his im- 
the early life of the archbishop, by confound- petuous loyalty in celebrating the birth of 
ing him with another person, it is now well the son of the Queen of Scots (afterwards 
ascertained that he bore originally the name James VI.), in June, 1566, by the publication 
of Constone or Constyne (often misprinted of a copy of Latin verses, in the title of 
Coustone or Coustyne), Constan, Constance, which he styled him Prince of Scotland, 
or Constantine ; in fact, he inherited both England, France, and Ireland : — “ Serenis- 
names from his ancestors, who had been simi et Nobilissirni Scotim, Anglim, Francise, 
established in Perth for at least a century et Hibernim Principis . . . Genethliacum.” 
and a half before he was born. He was the The title affirms that it was sent to press on 
eldest of the three sons of Patrick Constan, the 25th of June, the sixth day after the 
Constantine, or Adamson, who is sometimes birth of the prince ; so that we may presume 
described as a baker, and who appears to it was written in anticipation of that event ; 
have been a magistrate of Perth in 1541. . it extends to about 300 hexameters. It is 
He commenced his classical education at the ' reprinted in the second volume of Arthur Jon» 
grammar school of his native town, the master ston’s ** Delicisc Poetarum Scotorum hujus aovi 
of which, Andrew Simson, a very eminent illustrium,** 2 vols. 12mo. Amsterdam, 1637. 
teacher, had married his elder sister ; and Adamson was instantly arrested by order of 
thence he proceeded to St. Mary’s College, the court ; and it was not without difficulty that, 
St. Andrews, where he took his master’s ^ hrough the interference of the Sco^h queen, ^ 
degree, as Patricius Constyne, in 1558. He and of some powerful persons whom she in-"’ 
appears to have then taught publicly for terested in his behalf, he was let off, after a 
some time in the university, in some branch confinement of six months. From Padua he 
of the faculty of arts. With most of his con- is stated to have gone to Geneva, where he 
temporaries he embraced the reformation on made the acquaintance of Beza, and studied 
its gaining the ascendancy ; and in 1560 he theology : he then returned for a short time 
was, as “ Mr. Patrick Constone,” declared by to Paris, which he found involved in the 
the General Assembly qualified for minis- confusion of the civil war, as Dr. M*Crie 
tering and teaching, in other words, for ex- conceives, in the year 1567 or 1568 ; upon 
ercising the clerical function. Soon after^^hich he retired to Bourges, and occupied 
this he is found officiating as minister orpRtmself with the study of the civil law. 
Ceres in Fife ; and the register of the As- While he remained in that town, in conceal- 
sembly records that in June, 1564, while ment and daily danger of his life, from the 
holding this situation, he applied to that body hostility of the Roman Catholics, he wrote 
for leave “ to pass to France and other coun- his Latin poetical version of the book of Job, 
tries for augmenting of his knowledge for a and also, in the same language, a tragedy^ 
time ; ** a request which the Assembly was which does not appear to have been pub- 
unanimous in refiising. In this year his lished, on the subject of Herod, who was slain 
first publication, a poetical attack on the doc- by an angel, as he informs us himself in the 
trines and practices of the Roman Catholic dedication to King James of another work (his 
church, xas printed at Edinburgh, by Robert Latin Catechism) dated at St. Andrews, the 
Leprewick, under the title of “ De Papis- 15th of the calends of March, 1572. Restates 
tarum Superstitiosis Ineptiis, Patricii Adam- that he was seven months at Bourges. There 
^cmii, alias Constantin!, Carmen.” In a short has been much dispute Aout the date of his 
address to the reader, dated from the Pseda- return to Scotland ; the episcopal writers ge- 
gogium at St. Andrews, the 4th of the calends nerally represent him to have been in Paris 
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daring or about the time of the massacre of primacy .was from its commcncehient .to jts' 
St. Bartholomew, in August, 1572; their close a long uuintermitled struggle wifh the 
principal object being to make it appear that extreme presbyterian party, now becoihlng 
Adamson could not have been, as asserted every day more powerful lii the churchj^ even 
by Calderwood and other Presbyterian an- while the system still continued to be itiainly 
thorities, the person who preached an extra- episcopalian in its forms. The Assembly 
ordinary sermcHi in ridicule of bishops at St. which met in April, 1.577J appointed a com- 
Andrews on the 6th of February in that year, mission to inquire into his acceptance of the 
a few days before the inauguration of John bishopric, his usurpation of the office of 
Douglas as archbishop ; a sermon wdiich visitation, and his desertion of his ordinary 
Knox’s secretary, Bannatyne, in his diary, office in the ministry ; for W'hich purpose 
says was prcaclied by “ Mr. Patrick (’ousting” j the commissioners were authorised to summon 
(Constiiig). But Dr. M‘Oie seems to have | to appear before them at Edinburgh, on such 
proved that Adamson’s return must have ! day or clays as they should think good, u^t 
taken place as early as the year 1570. At j only the archbishop, but the whole chapter 
any rate tlie date of the dedication of his ; of St. Andrews. What was done in conse- 
catcchisin, which, translated into the modern qucnce is not recorded by Cawerwood in his 
style, would be the Ibth of February, 1572, printed history ; but it would appear that Adam- 
proves tliat he was at St. Andrews very close son made some .“^ort of submission ; and we find 
upon the time wdicn the sermon was preached, the next Assembly^ in October of this year, 
as well as completely refutes the story of his appointing him one of a committee to confer 
having remained in France till the close of with the regent about a settlement of tlie 
that year. On first coming home he married, policy and jurisdiction of the kirk: he is 
and began to practise at the bar ; but after a named first, though without any recognition 
short space he agreed, at the request of the of his episcopal rank. But he was not long 
General Assembly, to resume liis original left in peace, and could not well be, in the 
profession ; upon which he was appointed awkward position in which he was placed, 
minister of Paisley. In 1572 he published, midway,asitwere,betwecnthetwmcontend- 
at St. Andrews, his catechism entitled “ Cate- ing factions, and continually subject to be 
chism us Latino Carmine redditus, et in Libros laid hold of, and made use of, by the one 
(piatuor digestus,” which, in his dedication, to-day, by the other to-morrow. In the par- 
he says he had composed for the use of the Uament which met at Stirling in July, 1578, 
young king. A second edition of it appeared he took his scat as archbishop •, and in the 
m 1581. In 1572 also his l^iatin translation Assembly which met in October thereafter, 
of the Scottish confession of faith appeared ai we find a commission appointed “ to charge 
St. Andrews, under the title of “Confessi Mr. Patrick Adamson with the transgressions 
Fidei et Doctrinie per Ecclesiam Reforma- committed by him against the tenor of his 
m ScotiiE recepta.” In 1575, while stil submission, and to receive his answer, as also 

piinister of Paisley, Adamson was one of to charge him to free himself of the cor- 

jj^putatio^ appointed by the General As- ruptions of the estate of bishops in his person, 
ibly ^potswood, his successor in thi particularly to be specified to him ; and if he 
tiacy, was another,) to confer with com refu.se, that after admonition he be cxcom- 
iaissioners appointed hy the regent Morton municated by such as shall be appointed bv 
“upon the jurisdiction and policy of the them for that effect.” The poor prelatei 
kirk ; ” and he was also one of two members post was not an easy one to maintain ; but 
sent by the next Assembly to report certain with more prudence and firmness he might 
of their proceedings to his Grace. He pro- have saved himself from much misery ana 
bably m^e good use of these opportunities ; humiliation. He is said to have made 
for shortly before the next Assembly, which another submission to the Assembly which 
met in the end of October, 1576, he was pre^ met in October, 1580, although it w'as tom 
seated by Morton to the primacy, vacant byf^ont from the copy of the register which 
the death of Archbishop Douglas. “ Mr. Calderwood had. {History, p. 92.) Jjjut the 
Patrick,” says Calderwood (p. 74.), “ after he unfortunate archbishop soon gave new offence 
had insinuated himself in the favour of the 'ly voting in parliament and collating to 
ministers of Edinburgh and Mr. Andrew benefices ; and the Assembly of October, 
Melvin, left Paisley and went to court, where 1582, committed him thereupon to the tender 
he became minister to the regent, which mercies of the presbytery of Glasgow. He 
was a step to a bishopric in these times.” v^as saved from the presbytery for a time by 

When it was demanded of him by the As- , serious attack of illness ; but this in the 

sembly, we are afterwards told, “ if he would nd . only involved him in new troubles, 

submit himself to the trial and examination Patrick Adamson, called commonly 

of the Assembly, and receive the office of a lishop of St. Andrews,” says Calderwood, 
bishop according to the injunctions and con- nder the year 1588, “had keeped his castle, 

ditions registered iflltheir hooks, he answered, ike a fox in a hole, a long time, diseased 

he could not. By appearance, he pretended great fedity, as he himself called his 

the regent’s countennand.” Adam.son's isea*5e. He sought cure of women suspected 
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of witchcraft, namely, of one who was ap- 
prehended, tried by the presbytery, and com- 
mitted to the castle to be kept to farther trial, 

but suffered by him to escape He keeped 

his castle since the Assembly holdcn in April, 
1582.” The historian maintains, however, 
that when the king came to St. Andrews, in 
June, 1583, the archbishop suddenly became 
a whole man, and, mounting the pulpit, 
thundered away with great gift of application 
(a power he had never before been l^nown 
to possess), although “ inspired with another 
spirit than faithful ministers used to be.” 
This, we are expected to believe, was the 
doing of the witch. The poor woman, by 
name Alison Pearson, resident in the village 
of Byrehill, wa#at any rate not witch enough 
to save herself from destruction : she was 
apprehended again a few year^ after her 
escape from the castle of St. Andrews ; and, 
being tried before the Court of Justiciary, on 
the 28th of April, 1588, and found guilty of 
sundry acts of sorcery, witchcraft, incantation, 
&c., among which her doctoring of the arch- 
bishop was not forgotten, was committed to 
the dames. Her very curious indictment, 
the only part of the process that has been 
preserved, has been lately published by 
Mr. Pitcairne. (^( Criminal I'rUtht^ i. 161 — 165.) 
It is charged against her, that the bishop of 
St. Andrews having a complication of sick- 
nesses, such as the trembling fever (or ague), 
the palp (perhaps palpitation at the heart), 
the ripples (weakness in the back and loins), 
and the ilexus (probably the dux), she made 
a salve for him, with which she rubbed his 
cheeks, throat, breast, stomach, and sides ; 
and that she also made a potation for him of 
ewe milk, claret wine, and other ingredients, 
a whole quart of which he drank at two 
draughts. 

In December, 1583, Adamson set out for 
England, commissioned by James as his am- 
bassador at the court of London. Calderwood 
says that he pretended he was going to the 
well of Spa, for the recovery of his health ; 
and then follows (p. 143.) a strange story, too 
gross to be transcribed, touching certain pub- 
lic exhibitions of his drunkenness and glut- 
tony, to which vices, according to this writer, 
his sickness was really to be attributed. He 
had, before leaving Scotland, been suspended 
from hiS^ office in the ministry by the Assem- 
bly; and Calderwood sneers at his assuming 
the title of archbishop while in England ; but, 
although we are told that he “ got but once 
presence of the queen,” it is admitted that he 
was “ well accepted of the bishops his fellow- 
brethren.” Other accounts state that his elo- 
quent preaching drew the people to hear him 
in great multitudes; Sir James Melvil^ho 
asserts that Adamson was sent to England by 
the advice of the Earl of Arran, says, ** I was 
commanded to write in the bishop’s favour ; 
bnt he was too well known in England. For 
Mr.^owes, who remained long in this country 
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(Scotland) had informed them sufficiently of 
the said bishop’s qualities, who was disdained 
in England, and dishonoured his country by 
borrowing of gold and precious furniture from 
the Bishop of London and divers others, 
which was never restored nor paid for.” 
{Memoirs^ p. 278. edit, of 1751.) That Adam- 
son, who was very poor, may have also been 
very improvident, and that he may have in- 
curred debts which he was not able to dis- 
charge, is probable enough ; but the spirit 
of this passage seems to betray the kinsman 
of Andrew Melville, (Melvil, or Melvin) the 
archbishop’s great en einy . Adamson returned 
home in the beginning of May, 1 584 ; and he 
sat in the parliament which met at Edinburgh 
in that month, in which, as it is expressed in 
a presbyterian publication of the day, “ the 
whole form of ecclesiastical policy or spiritual 
government grounded upon the word of God, 
whereunto the cursed bishops themselves 
subscribed, as their hand-writes will testify, 
which was growing and increasing in God’s 
mercy, and did grow and increase to a rea- 
sonable perfection, was altogether thrown 
down, almost within the space of twenty-four 
hours.” (Abstract of letter by Lawson and 
Balcanquel, in Calderwood, p. 157.) The 
archbishop now stood in high favour with 
King James, and was the constant preacher 
before the court. This, however, only in- 
creased his unpopularity. When he was ap- 
pointed by the king and council to preach m 
the High Church at Edinburgh, in room of 
Mr. John Craig, the regular minister, who 
was silenced, “ so soon as he entered the 
pulpit,” says Calderwood, “ the people for the 
most part, both men and women, went forth : 
some indifferent men and court-plcasers staid.” 
And, it is added, “ during the time of his 
teaching in Edinburgh, many libels were 
spread, pointing out all his falsehoods and 
knavery.” On the other hand, his eloquent 
pen was employed by the court in drawing up 
a paper, which was published in the beginning 
of the following year, under the title of a 
“ Declaration of the King’s Majesty’s Intention 
in the late Acts of Parliament,” and, being re- 
printed in London, was extensively dispersed. 
It was even embodied by Thynne in his con- 
l^^inuation of Holinshed’s Chronicle, printed in 
1587; and it is remarkable that the author is 
here styled “ Patrick Adamson, alias Con- 
stance.” (vol. ii. p. 455.) “ Our kirk,” ex- 
claims Calderwood, indignant at this injury 
on the part of the English annalist, was ever 
careful, and especially at the same time, to 
entertain the amity between the two nations, 
and deserved no such indignity at their hands. 
But let such a lying libel lie there, as a blur 
to blot their chronicles.” Curiously enough 
this libel upon presbytery was reproduced, in 
Scotch and English, at London, in 1646, and 
that not by the cavalier%it*>l>ut by the parlia- 
ment party. ^ In Scotland, however, matters 
did not continue long in the state in which 
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they had been placed by the acts of the par- 
liament of 1584. In the close of the follo-wing 
year, the noblemen who had fed to England 
after the raid of Ruthven returned, accom- 
panied by Andrew Melville, the great cham- 
pion of the kirk; and the result was the im- 
mediate downfall of the administration of 
Arran, and the speedy re-establishment of 
the influence of the presbyterian party. To 
Adamson this change proved ruinous. When 
the synod of Fife met at St. Andrews, in April, 
1 586, the proceedings were begun by a sermon 
from the last moderator, James Melville, the 
nephew of Andrew. After some remarks on 
human and satanical bishoprics, he then, 
Calderwood relates, “ directed his speech to 
Mr. Patrick Adamson, sitting beside him 
with a haughty countenance, and recounted to 
him shortly his life and actions ; and said, 
that, he being a minister in the kirk, the 
dragon had so stinged him with the venom of 
avarice and ambition, that, swelling exorbi- 
tantly, he threatened the destruction of the 
whole body, in case he were not timeously 
and with courage cut off. He exhorted the 
assembly convened to play the chirurgeon, 
for preserving the body; seeing all means 
had been long since used for amendment upon 
that most corrupt and monstrous member.” 
Thus excited and spurred on, the reverend 
court took up and finished the case of the help- 
less archbishop at once ; it w^as in vain even that 
he objected to the two Melvilles, his personal 
enemies, retaining their places among his 
judges ; a formal sentence of excommunication 
was drawn up and passed, and ordered to be 
instantly put in execution in face of the meet- 
ing. Adamson made a useless attempt at re> 
taliating a day or two after, by publishing a 
counter-excommunication of the Melvilles and 
some of their associates; “the people,” says 
Calderwood, “ regarded no more his excom- 
munication than if it had not been.” The in- 
fluence of the court, however, in the succeeding 
general Assembly obtained absolution for him 
from the sentence of the synod of Fife, at the 
price of his making a very humble submission, 
by which he resigned nearly all his episcopal 
authority and prerogative, except the mere 
name of bishop. But he soon became involved 
in further troubles. In the next Assembly* 
complaint was made that he had suffered him- 
self to be denounced rebel, and put to the 
horn, from inability to satisfy the claims of 
his creditors, and that he neither paid the 
stipends to which some of the clergy were 
entitled out of his revenues, nor even furnished 
the necessary elements for the communion. 
No steps were taken against him upon this 
occasion ; but at the next Assembly, in August, 
1588, a number of new accusations were 
brought forward, the principal of which was 
that he had solemmsed the marriage of the 
Earl of Huntley wim the daughter of the Duke 
of Lennox, contrary to the express prohibition 
of the presbytery of Edinburgh. He was also 
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charged with having abstracted, secreted, and 
mutilated the registers of the Assembly. As 
he did not appear on citation, the case was 
remitted to the presbytery of Edinburgh, who 
in June following found him guilty of false- 
hood, double dealing, erroneous doctrine, op- 
position to the discipline of the church, &c. ; 
and thereupon deposed him from all function 
in the ministry, till he should make satisfaction 
for his deiincpiencics. Thus assailed on all 
sides, the archbishop found no support where 
he had the most right to look for it. In 15110 
he sent to the press both a Latin version of 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, “ Threnoruni, 
sive Lamentationum leremiai Prophetir, F. 
Eleiae, Libellus,” and another of the Book of 
Revelations, “ Apocalypsis S. Joannis Theo- 
logi, I.atino Carmine reddita ; ” each dedicated 
to his roval master. James was not to be 
moved either by admiration or compassion. 
“ The king,” says Calderwood, under the year 
1591, “was so vexed with complaints upon 
Mr. Patrick Adamson lying registered at the 
horn, and so ashamed of. him, that he rejected 
him, and disposed the life-rent of the bishopric 
to the Duke of Lennox. The miserable bishop 
fell in poverty and sickness.” In this ex- 
tremity he made a piteous appeal to his old 
enemy Melville, who, taking compassion on 
him, prevailed on the presbytery of St. An- 
drews to absolve him from the excommuni- 
cation, on condition of his making a full 
acknowledgment of his errors of life and 
doctrine. A recantation, signed at St. An- 
drews, on the 8th of April, 1591, accompanied 
by “ An Answer to and Refutation of the 
Book falsely called the King’s Declaration,” 
(his own performance,) signed the 12th of 
May, and a short ratification of both, dated 
the 10th of June, were all obtained from the 
unhappy man, and probably immediately pub- 
lished, although the oldest printed edition of 
them that is now known to exist is dated in 
1 598. Adamson, in truth, when he subscribed 
these papers was on his death -bed. He died 
at St. Andrews, on the 19th of February, 1592, 
having only not lived to see the presbyterian 
polity established by the famous act of par- 
liament commonly designated “ The Ratifica- 
tion of the IJberty of the True Kirk,” which 
was passed in the following June. There 
was no archbishop of St. Andrews for fifteen 
years from this date. 

Archbishop Adamson’s wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Arthor of Kemis. He 
left two sons, James and Patrick, and a 
daughter, who married Thomas Wilson, (or 
Volusenus, as he calls himself in Latin,) ad- 
vocate, by whom a collected edition gf the 
archbishop’s works was published, at London, 
in a'^^uarto volume, in 1619, under the title 
of “ Reverendissimi in Christo Patris Patricii 
Adamsoui, Sancti-Andrece, in Scotia, Archie- 
p'seopi dignissimi doctissimi Poemata 
Sacra, cum aliis opusculis ; Studio ac Industria- 
Tho. Voluseni, J. C. expolita et recognita.’^ 
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Most of the pieces contained in this volume 
that were published during the archbishop’i 
life have been already mentioned. The only 
one of any considerable length which had noi 
been previously printed, was his “ Jobus,” oi 
paraphrase of the book of Job, a poem filling 
above 1 00 pages. This poem, together with hi! 
“ Jeremiah,” and his version of the Decalogm 
(extracted from the second book of his cate 
chisrn), is reprinted in the second volume 
of “ I^auder’s Poetarum Scotorum Musa: Sa 
era;,” 2 vols. 8vo. Edin. 1739. Wilson als 
published, separately, two small treatises, 
found among the archbishop’s papers : the 
first entitled “ De sacro Pastoris Munert 
Tractatus brevis et accuratus, opere 'I’ho. 
Voluseni I. C. recognitus ct expositus,” 18mo. 
London, 1 G 1 9 ; the second entitled “ Refu 
tatio Libelli de llcgimine Ecclesiffi*8coticanai,‘ 
18ino. London, 1G20. The former, which ii 
dedicated by Wilson to King James, is un- 
finished ; the latter has a dedication to Prince 
Charles by the author. In his Recantation 
Adamson himself mentions a commentary 
upon the First Epistle of Paul to Timothy, 
which he says he had transmitted to the 
king without keeping a copy j “ and I un- 
derstand,” he adds, “that Mr. John Geddie 
got the same from the king, and lent it to 
Mr. Robert Hepburn,” In his dedication to 
King James, also, of his Paraphrase of the 
Revelations, which is dated at St. Andrews, 
“cal. Mai is, 1590,” he informs James that 
he had prepared a work against the Melvi- 
nian faction, under the title of “ Psillus;” and 
in his dedication of his catechism, in 1572, 
he states that he had then ready (habeo in 
manibus) six books written in prose on the 
subject of the Mosaic polity (“ De Politia 
Mosaica”). Further information as to his 
imprinted works is given by his editor Wilson 
in a statement prefixed to the “ Jobus ” in the 
quarto collection, and afterwards repeated in 
a life of the archbishop prefixed to his tract 
“ De sacro Pastoris Munere.” Both in clas- 
sical and theological learning Archbishop 
Adamson ranks with the first of his country- 
men in the age in which he lived, the greatest 
age of Scottish scholarship ; his Latin poetry 
was honoured with the praises of the elder 
Scaliger, and not even the rancour of party- 
in his own day ever denied his happy genius 
or his eminent and extensive attainments. 

The life of Archbishop Adamson by Wilson 
extends only to twenty -three 18mo. pages, and 
is evidently very little to be relied upon, being 
almost destitute of dates, and disfigured by 
various manifest inaccuracies, as well as full 
of suppressions. Another formal life of 
Adamson, still more abounding in errors, is 
given by Dr. Mackenzie, in the third volhme 
of his “ Lives of Scottish Writers,” 1708, &c. 
But the most erroneous of all the accounts of 
wchbishop is that published in the “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” both editions. This ar- 
ticle, upon which those iq most subsequent 


biographical works have been founded, is a 
nearly unintelligible piece of confusion, made 
up of all the errors of preceding accounts, 
mixed with a good many new ones. The 
obscured or perverted parts of Adamson’s 
history were first cleared up by Dr. M‘Crie, 
in his “ Life of Andrew Melville,” Edinburgh, 
1819; 2d edit. Edinburgh, 1824. (vol. i. 142 
—145. 312—318.; ii. 384. 484—488. and 
other passages.) The principal original au- 
thorities for the facts of Adamson’s life, in 
addition to Wilson, and the MSS. referred to 
by Dr. M‘Crie, are the following : — Calder- 
wood’s True History of the Church of Scotland, 
pp. 5.5 — 205. ; Spotswood’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, pp. 276 — 385. ; Diary of 
James Melril, printed by the Bannatyne 
Club, 4to. Edinburgh, 1829, passim. See 
also. Journal of Richard Bannatyne, 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1 8(iG, p. 323. ; Memoirs of Sir 
James Melcil, .‘id edit. 8vo. Glasgow, 1751, 
pp. 278. 322. ; Martini Reliquiee Diet Andrea', 
4to. St. Andrews, 1797, pp. 248 — 250. There 
is a libellous life of Adamson, by Robert 
Sempil, in Scotch verse, entitled Tlie Legend 
of the Bishop of St. Andrews' Life, callit Mr. 
Patrick Adamson, alias Coustcane (Consteane), 
first published in 1591, and reprinted with 
“ Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Century ” 
(edited by Sir J. G. Dalyell), 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1801, pp. 30 1 — 344. A nd there is also a life of 
Adamson in Latin, entitled T. Adamsoni Vita, 
et Palinodia, et Celsce Conmissionis . . . De- 
scriptio, subjoined to the collection of Andrew 
Melville’s Latin poems published in 4to. in 
1620, under the title of Viri Clariss. A.MeU 
vini Musa', which however was not written by 
Melville, though often quoted as his. G. L. C, 
ADA'MUS A'NGLTCUS, or the English- 
man, being such, says Pits, both by birth and 
surname, was, he adds, a doctor of theology, 
and a professor at Paris, and is enumerated 
by Petrus Vincentinus among the impugners 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary ; so that he was a Dominican, at least 
in doctrine. None of his writings appear to 
have been printed ; but there are mentioned 
as published by him, “ Four Books of Com- 
mentaries on the Master of Sentences,” and a 
collection of “ Quajstiones Ordinariee ; ” and 
Pits adds, that he wrote some other treatises 
of the same kind which were unknown to 
him, as was also the time in w-hich he lived. 
Tanner conceives that this Adamus An- 
glicns is the same who is in various passages 
called Peripateticus by John of Salisbury; 
but it seems most probable that this latter was 
a different person, the same who is known 
as Adamus Angligena. (Pits, De Reb, Angl 
p. 8 1 9. ; Tanner, Bib. Brit. Hib. p. 6.) G.L,C. 

ADA'MUS ANGLI'GENA seems to bo 
the same person of whom Pits gives an account, 
under the name of Adam^ Pontuaius, some- 
times, he says, called Pl^us. He was an 
eminent Parisian professor, of English birth, 
and is stated by Bukeus to have been surnained 
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De Parvo Ponte, or of the Little Bridge, 
from his place of lecturing being on or near 
one of the bridges over the Seine anciently 
so denominated, an epithet by which he is 
distinguished from another Adam of Paris, or 
A damns Parisinus, of the same age, w ho was 
styled Adamus Majoris Pontis, or of the 
Great Bridge, for a like reason, lie is de- 
scribed by Bulaeus as a famous grammarian 
and rhetorician, and a zealous Aristotelian. 
He had been a disciple of Abailard ; was made 
a canon of Paris in 1145; was afterwards 
head master of the schools (prmpositus scho- 
larum) under Peter Lombard, and from that 
situation was elected to be bishop of St. Asaph 
in his native country. Adam, canon of Paris, 
styled in the English lists a Welshman, is 
stated to have been consecrated bishop of 
St. Asaph, 1.3th October, 1175, and to have 
died in 1181. His works, mentioned by 
Pits, are, besides others unknown, one book 
on the modes of expression used in the 
Scriptures (“Super Dictionibus Bibliorum”), 
and a treatise on Logic, probably the same 
that is called by Bulteus his “ Ars Disse- 
rendi.” He appears to have bcei\ also known 
by the name of Adamus Scholasticus, and he 
is in all probability the Adamus repeatedly 
mentioned by John of Salisbury as having 
been one of the professors in the univer- 
sity of Paris when he was a student there. 
Thus, in his “ Metalogicus,” iii. 3., speaking 
of his countryman the English Peripatetic 
Adam (nostcr ille Anglus Peripateticus 
Adam), he denies that he w'as his scholar 
for even a single day (sed nec iina die disci- 
pulus ejus fui), unless, indeed, we are to 
understand the words in the sense in which 
'I'anner seems to have taken them, as mean- 
ing that it was not for one day only that he 
was Adam’s scholar, (il/eto/oy.) The per- 
son who is called Peripateticus Palatinus in 
the “ Metalogicus,” i. 5., the “ Policraticus,” 
ii. 22., and other passages, has been gene- 
rally understood to be, not this or any other 
English Adam, as supposed by Tanner, but 
the celebrated Abailard. (Pits, De lieb, Ang. 
p. 820. ; BulaJiis, Hist. Univ. Paris, ii. 715.) 

G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS BARKINGENSIS, or BER- 
CHINGENSIS, studied at Oxford about 
A. D. 1206, and then became a monk, says 
Leland, “ inter Claro-Fontanos,” to which 
one manuscript appends the variation or 
gloss, “ sive Sherburnenses.” Pits and others 
add that he was a Benedictine ; but Yisch 
(Biblioth, Script Cister., 2d edit. 4to. Colon. 
Agrip. 1656, p. 2.) states that he could find 
nowhere any trace of a “ monasterium Clari- 
fontis ” belonging to that order. Other autho- 
rities make him to have been previously a 
monk of the abbey of Barking; whence his 
name. He enjoyed a high literary reputation 
in his own day ; and Leland is of opinion, 
that if he hud lived in an age of true learning 
he would have been a great writer both in 
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prose and verse. He wrote only in Latin, and 
among his works the following are mentioned 
by Leland and Bale : — “ Four Books of Com- 
mentaries on the Four Gospels,” which he de- 
dicated to a John who was canon at Salisbury, 
but who could not, as Bale, and Bulaeus after 
him, suppose, have been John of Salisbury, 
the famous bishop of (Chartres, who was 
probably dead before Adamus Barkingensis 
was l)orn ; some sermons ; a little tract, in 
verse, on the divine and human natures 
of Christ ; another, in rhyme (carmine 
rhythmico), on the Six Ages (“De Serie Sex 
iEtatum”) ; and various other poetical pieces 
(rhythmi et carmina). None of his writings 
appear to have been printed; but a work by 
him, in Latin rhyme, entitled “ Super Vetus 
ct Novum Testamentum, in versibus Latinis 
Rhythmicis sonantibus,” exists in MS. in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (H ix.). 
(Leland, in Tanner's Bib. Brit. I Jib. ; Bale, 
Scripfor. p. 263. ; Pits, De Ileb. Angl. p. 289. ; 
Fabricius, Bihl. Lat. Med. et Inf. JEt i. 7. ; 
Bulacus, Hist. Unity. Paris, ii. 716.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUSBTTCFELD, or BOCKFELD, 
or BUCFELDTJS, or BOCFELDIUS, or 
BlICCENFEI.DlIS, an Englishman, of the 
fourteenth century, who was a zealous peri- 
patetic, and wrote a Latin commentary, in 
twelve books, on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
which, in Pits’s time, was preserved in MS. 
in the library of Baliol College, Oxford, 
and perhaps is still there. Wadding, the 
historian of the Franciscans (or Minorites), 
who claims him as belonging to that order, 
states that he had also in his possession MS. 
commentaries by Adamus de Bocfeld on 
Aristotle’s topics, his books on the Heavens 
(“ De CobIo et Mundo ”), on Generation and 
Corruption, and on Meteors. (Pits, De Beb. 
Angl. p. 820. ; Wadding, Scriptor. Ord. Mi- 
nor. p. 1. ; Fabricius, Bib. Lat. Med, et Inf, 
Mt.^ G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS BURL7EUS,an English scho- 
lastic philosopher, sometimes called “ Ma- 
gister Adamus,” appears to have lived in the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, and 
may possibly have been the same with Adam 
de Burley, who is mentioned as parson of 
Chew in Somersetshire in 1345. He is the 
author of a logical treatise entitled “ Quses- 
tiones Logicales,” which Pits says was pre- 
served in MS. in the library of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, Rhetxix. (Pits, 
De Beb. Angl. Append, p. 820. ; Tanner, 
Bib. Brit Hih.\ G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS CARTHUSIA NUS, an En- 
glish Carthusian monk, and doctor of theo- 
logy, lived in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and w^rote — 1. “ Alytill tretyse that 
tellcth how there were syx mastres assembled 
togeder,” &c. ; being a collection of passages 
from six preceding writers (not Pagan, as 
Bale asserts, but Chilstian) on the endurance 
of tribulations, existing in MS. in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, No, 2201, 
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and printed in 4to. at London, in 1530 ; 
along with, 2. “ The xii Profits of Tribula- 
tion.” 3. “ A Ladder of four llowgys, by the 
which Ladder Men mowen well clymbre to 
Hevyn.” 4. A tract, of a single page, appa- 
rently also in English, on taking the sacra- 
ment (de sumptione eucharistise). 5. A work 
(probably in Latin) entitled “ Speculum 
Spiritualium,” in seven books, a manuscript 
of which was formerly in the library of Sion 
monastery. 6. “ A Life (also in Latin) of 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln” (elected a. d. 1186, 
d. 1200), who had been prior of the Car- 
thusian monastery at Witham in Somerset- 
shire, and was canonised by Honorius III. 
in 1221. (Tanner, Bib. Brit, Htb. ; Fa- 
bricius. Bib. Lat. Med. et Inf. JEt. i. 9. ; G. 1. 
Vossius, de Historicis Latinis, 4to., Lugd. Bat. 
1651. lib. ii. pp. 516, 517. (where, however, 
A. D. 1310 is printed for 1340, and 1207 for 
1200) ; Bale, Scriptor. p. 419. ; Pits, De Iteb, 
Angh p. 441, who refers to Theodor. Petreiis, 
Biblioth. Carthusianorum, and to Joannes Mo- 
lanus, that is, John Vemieulen, who published 
an annotated edition of the “ Martyrologium ” 
of Usuardus, at Louvainc, in 1568 : the re- 
ference, as given by Vossius is to the notes 
on 17th November, which is the day assigned 
in the Roman calendar to Bishop Hugh of 
IJncoln.) G. L. C. 

‘ADA'MUS CATHANENSIS, or OA- 
TIIENESIUS, had been at one time abbot 
of the Cistercian monastery of Melrose, from 
which office he was promoted to the bishopric 
of Caithness in the reign of Alexander H. 
of Scotland. Here he made himself so ob- 
noxious to the people, or, perhaps, rather to 
the nobility and other landed proprietors, by 
his rigour in the exaction of his tithes, that 
in 1222 (not 1255, as stated by some autho- 
rities), on the Sunday after the octaves of 
the Nativity of the Virgin, he was attacked in 
his episcopal residence by an armed band, 
and burned alive in his own kitchen. King 
Alexander, who was on his way to England 
when intelligence of this event was brought 
to him, instantly turned back, and leading a 
force into Caithness executed terrific ven- 
geance on the persons supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of the bishop, 
putting, it is said, no fewer than 400 of them 
to death, and even disabling their children 
from having posterity, if we may believe the 
Melrose Chronicle. “ I wish, and presume,” 
eays Lord Hailes, with much caution of ex- 
pression, “ that there may be some monastic 
exaggeration in the last part of the story.” 
The Earl of Orkney and Caithness, who was 
suspected to have connived at the murder, 
was also deprived of his estate j which, how- 
ever, he was some time after permitted to 
tedeem. The bishop was regarded as a 
martyr by the Scottish church, for having 
thus lost his life in standing up for his ca- 
nonical dues. Dempster, whose bibliography, 
however, is for the most part fabulous, at- 
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tributes to him the following works (all in 
Latin) : — a “ History of Scotland,” in three 
books ; “ Excerpts from the Bible ; ” “ De- 
scriptions of Islands” (Insularum Descrip- 
tiones) ; “ Epistles to the King against the 
Earl of Caithness;” Epistles to Pope Alex- 
ander” (this could only have been Pope 
Alexander III., and he died forty-one years 
before the bishop). Nothing, we believe, is 
now known of any of these writings. (Tan- 
ner, Bib. Brit. Hib., who refers to Dempster, 
Hist. Eccles. Scotor. i. 2. ; Fabricius, Bib. 
Lat. Med. et Inf. i. 8., w ho refers to Thor- 

modus Torfieus, Berum Orcadensiunij lib. i. 
p. 155., to Buchanan, Rerum Scolicarum, 
rum, lib. vii. p. 128., and to Carol, de Visch, 
Bibliotheca Cisterciensis, p. 2. ; Hailes, An^ 
nals of Scotland f ad an. 1222, whose account 
is founded on Chronicon de Melros, p. 199. ; 
Fordun, Scotichronicon, ix. 37, 38. ; and 
Bocce, Hist. Scot. xiii. 282.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS CISTERCIENSIS, an En- 
glishman, who was a doctor of theology of 
Oxford, and died in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century abbot of what is described 
as the Royal Cistercian monastery, or the 
Cistercian monastery “ ad Regium-locum,” 
in the vicinity of that city. Pits charac- 
terises him as very studious, and Bale at- 
tributes to him the following works, directed 
against the novel opinions of Wiclif and his 
followers : “ Defensorium Exemptorum ; ” 
** Epistolro ad Diversos ; ” and a work addressed 
to Simon (Langham) Archbfehop of Canter- 
bury. Tanner adds a second work (“De 
cavendo ab Hseresi ”) addressed to the same 
prelate ; and Bale, Pits, and Tanner, all 
erroneously assign to this Adam the “ Dia- 
logus inter Rationem et Aniraara,” which was 
written by Adamus Scotus, the Pramonstrant. 
(Bale, ScriptoreSf p. 470. ; Pits, De Reb. 
Angl. p. 501. ; Tanner, Bib. Brit. Hib.) 

G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS CISTERCIENSIS SENIOR, 
sometimes called simply Adamus Senior, 
sometimes Adamus Killosensis, was a monk 
of Kinloss in Morayshire (it docs not appear 
in what age), and wrote a work entitled 
“ Strenae, scu Condones Capitulares,” which, 
according to the supplement to Gesner*s 
“ Bibliotheca,” was printed at Paris, in 4to. in 
1558, “ apud Matthseum Davidem.” (Car. 
de Visch, Bibl. Script. Ord. Cisterc. 2d edit. 
4to. Col. Agrip. 1656 ; Tanner, Bib. Brit. 
Hib., who refers to a MS. account of Scotch 
wrriters in the possession of Charles Hatton, 
Esq.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS DE DOMERHAM, probably 
so named from having been a native of a 
village called Domerham, in Wiltshire, which, 
according to Heame, belonged to the mo- 
nastery of Glastonbury, was a monk of Glas- 
tonbury in 1255, was prior in 1274, sacrist in 
1276, and was still alive in 1290, to which year 
his history of that monastery, ** Historia dc 
Rebus Gestis Glastoniensibus,” comes down. 
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It begins at the year 1126, where Malmes- 
bury’s work, “ De Antiquitate Ecclesi® 
Glastoniensis,” ends, and was first published 
from the MS. in tlie library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, along with Malmesbury, by 
Heame, in 2 vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1727, of which 
it occupies nearly 300 pages of the second 
volume. It is a somewhat confused narrative, 
owing, in Ilearne’s opinion, to its not having 
received the author’s last revision. A frag- 
ment on the controversy between the monks 
of Glastonbury and the bishops of Bath, 
“ Kistoria Controversise inter Episcopos 
Bathonienses et Monachos Glastonienses,” 
published hy Wharton, in his “ Anglia Sacra,” 
fol. London, 1 09 1 , parti, pp. 578 — 585., and at- 
tributed by him to Atlamus de Domerham, or 
Domersham, as lie erroneously writes the 
name, is not by this writer at all, but probably, 
as Hearne thinks, by John of Glastonbury, or 
some other abridger of Adam. (IJearne’s 
Preface^ p. ix. et seq. ; Wharton’s Preface^ 
p.38.) G. L. C 

ADA'MUS EVESHAMENSIS, or Adam 
of Evesham, was elected abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of that place in 1161, 
is mentioned in the register of Evesham 
(Cotton. MS. B xxiv.) as holding that 
dignity in 1176 and 1177, and died 12th 
November (2 Id. November) 1191, according 
to the Obituary of Evesham (MS. li 40. in 
the library at Lambeth), quoted by Wharton, 
in his ** Anglia Sacra.” Ralph de Diceto 
mentions him as one of the messengers who 
brought the pall to Becket in 1162. Pits, 
who describes him as eminent for his ora- 
torical powers, and says that he was a Wor- 
ce.stershire man by birth (patria Victius), 
supposes him to have been abbot of a mo- 
nastery in the city of Worcester, though 
some, he adds, say that it was at Evesham ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
was abbot either at Worcester, or anywhere 
in the county of Oxford, as Tanner seems to 
assume. De Visch, Biblioth. Cist rc, p. 3., 
observes that Possevinus, in his “ Apparatus i 
(ad omnium Gentium Historiam),” erro- 
neously makes him to have been a Cistercian. 
The following works (all in Latin) are 
ascribed to him : — “ An Exhortation to the 
Nuns of Godstow ” (“ Exhortatio ad Sacras 
Virgines Godestovensis Coenobii”), or, as 
Pits gives the title, “Oratio Exhortatoria 
ad Sanctimoniales de Godstow ; ” “ On the 
Miracle of the Eucharist,” addressed to one 
Rainaldus; certain epistles; and a book of 
sermons and homilies. Tanner also assigns 
to him a treatise on a vision of Friar, 
Eadmund, one of his brethren in the same 
house, (** De Visione Eadmundi fratris sui 
ejusdem domus Monachi ”), which happened 
in the year 1296 ; but here there is evidently 
some mistake. Leland, who, however, con- 
fesses that he knew very little about any 
thing he had written, is singularly rapturous 
in his celebration of this ecclesiastic : ** 1 
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love,” he exclaims, “ by Hercules, and have 
ever loved, and shall love as long as I live, 
those heads of the monastic bodies who have 
been eminent rather for learning than for 
gtiod feeding (doctiores quam pinguiores).” 
(Tanner, Bib, Brit. Bib.; Bale, Scriptor. 
p. 199. ; Pits, BeBeb. Angh p. 225.) G.L. C. 

AD AM US GODDAMUS,or GODHAM, 
also called Wodeham, or Wodehamensis, and 
by Leland, Odohamus, for all these seem to 
be names of the same person, ipd not of two 
or three different persons, as has been some- 
times supposed, is the author of a commen- 
tary on Peter Lombard, entitled “ Commen- 
tarius super Libros quatuor Sententiarum,” 
which was printed at Paris in 1512, as is 
commonly stated, but in 1517, according to 
a correction by Harris in his translation of 
Ware, “De Scriptoribus Hibernia?.” The 
titles of some others of his works which have 
not been printed, mostly commentaries on 
Scripture and treatises of scholastic theology, 
are given by Bale, Pits, Leland, and Wa- 
ding. He was a Minorite or Franciscan, 
an Oxford doctor of divinity, and a disciple 
of the celebrated Ockam, to whom Major, 
the Scottish historian, says that, although a 
modest man, he was not inferior either in 
learning or genius. It seems most probable 
that he was a native of Ireland. Ware is of 
opinion that he is the same person whbm 
Major in one place calls Adam Hibernicus, 
or Adam of Ireland (in his enumeration of 
the famous theologians and philosophers 
whom the university of Oxford had in former 
days sent forth), and perhaps the same whom 
Gregory of Ariminum often cites in his 
work on the “ i^entences” (written about the 
middle of the fourteenth century), under the 
names of Adam Doctor, and Doctor Hiber- 
nicus. He is stated to have delivered lectures 
to crowded audiences in many towns of 
England, but to have principally resided at 
Oxford, London, and Norwich. He died, ac- 
cording to Bale, in 1358, and was buried at 
Babwell, near Bury St. Edmunds. (Major, 
Hist. Mag. Brit. i. 5. and iv. 21.; Bale, Scrip- 
tor, Maj, Brit, Cent v. 98. ; Pits, De B^h. 
Angl, pp. 415. and 482. ; Leland, Com. de 
Script Brit. cap. 248. 424. ; Id., Collect. 
iii. 50. ; Wadding, Script Ord. Minor, pp. 1. 
and 4. ; Ware, De Scriptor. Hib, p. 66., and 
translation by Harris, p. 81.; Cave, Eccles. 
Hist Lit* Append, p. 30. ; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Lat Med. c# Inf, AEt. i. 11. ) G. L. C. 

ADAMUS MARISCUS, or DE MA- 
RISCO, bom in the county of Somerset and 
diocese of Bath, about the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
studied at Oxford, and joined the Franciscans 
on their establishment in England, having 
passed his novitiate in their house at Wor- 
cester, the first which they had in this coun- 
try. He afterwards became a distinguished 
teacher in their monastery at Oxfoid, which 
was, throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
« X 4 
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Centuries, the most eminent seat of learning 
Ja England. “This house,” says Warton 
{WstEng, Voet/vi. 126.), “stood just with- 
out the cilj walls, near Little -Gate ; the gar- 
den called Paradise was their grove,^,or 
orchard,'*’ ’ A' passage in the “ Annals of 
Lanercost,” quoted by Wharton {Ang. Sac. 
ii. 342.), speaks of Uiis Adam, under the 
name of Adanius Mariscius, as having been 
for three years rector of Wcarmouth, in the 
bishopric ofJDiirham. In 12.57 he was no- 
minated bishop of Ely by the king, Henry 
TIL, and he appears to have accepted the 
office ; but he was obliged to give way to 
Hugh de Balsliall, whose previous election by 
the monks was confirmed by the Pope. 
Trivet (^Annal. ad an. 1253.) says that it was 
Boniface, archbisliop of '^anter])ury, who 
nominated Mariscus to the see ; and tliat 
the effect of the confirmation of his com- 
petitor, on the case being appealed to Rome, 
was, that the metropolitan lost the riglit 
of collating to the bishopric. In one of his 
own letters, Mariscus speaks of himself as 
guardian (gardianus) of the Minorites, or 
Franciscans, of I^ondon ; and, according to 
Wadding, he acted as papal legate in Eng- 
land, conjointly with John Cantianus, another 
learned friar of the same order. He is also 
mentioned as archdeacon of Oxford, about 
1258. Adamus Mariscus is spoken of as one 
of the most learned men of his time by 
Matthew Paris (ad an. 1257); and Trivet 
describes him as a very eminent and famous 
doctor in sacred theology, and as the most 
intimate friend of the celebrated Grostete, 
bishop of I Jncoln, who, he adds, out of affec- 
^tion to Mariscus, bequeathed all his books to 
the Franciscan monastery at Oxford. The 
Lanercost Annalist says that Mariscus was 
buried at Lincoln, between Grostete and the 
south wall of the cathedral. Grostete died in 
1253 ; and Wadding asserts, but it does not 
appear upon what grounds, that Mariscus lived 
till 1260. The day of his death is recorded 
to have been tlie 15th of November. His 
contemporaries distinguished him by the 
tit^e of Doctor Illustratus. Roger Bacon, 
who was himself educated in the Franciscan 
monastery at Oxford, mentions Mariscus in 
the third chapter of the fourth part of his 
“ Opus Majus,” the subject of which is the 
necessity of the mathematics to every science 
(“ In quo probatur per rationeu^,«IK)d om- 
nis scientia requirit mathematicann*^ “ All 
the ancients,” he says, “ studied mathematics, 
in order that they might know all things ; 
just as we have seen in regard to some 
of our own time, and have heard in regard to 
others, who. by means of mathematics, w hich 
they knew well, understood every science. 
For*there have been found most famous men, 
such as Robert (Grostete), bishop of Lincoln, 
and Friar AdJm de Marisco, and many others, 
who, by /he power of mathematics, have been 
able to explain tlie causes of all things, and:* 
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to e^^p^nd sufficiently matters both human 
and divine.' This clearly appears in their 
writings, whether respecting (mental) im- 
pressions, or re^^cting the rainbow and 
winds, the generation of heat, the investiga- 
tion bf places of the world, celestial matters, 
and other things, in w hich theology is em- 
ployed as well as philoipphy.” The writings 
attributed to Mariscus, none of which have 
been printed, arc the following; all, of course, 
in I.atin : — Four books of “ Commentaries 
upon the Master of the Sentences ; ” “ A 
Commentary on the Song of Solomon ; ” “ A 
Paraphrase upon Dionysius Areopagita ; ” 
“An Elucidation of Sacred Scripture ; ” 
“ Theological Questions ; ” “A Course of 
Prelections ” (“'Lectiones Ordinarim ”). About 
two hundred and fifl^r of his letters, also, 
are preserved in the British Museum (in 
Cotton. MS. Vitellius, C viii.), mostly ad- 
dressed to Grostete, and to the celebrated 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. In 
the introduction to the “ Chronicon Wil- 
lelmi de Rishanger,” lately printed by the 
Camden Society (p. xxxviii.), it is intimated 
that the letters to J.eicester, which are de- 
scribed as “ replete with curious and valuable 
notices of the history of the period,” will, ere 
long, be printed entire. They are said to 
prove that “ Montfort, during a long period, 
sustained a literary correspondence wdth Adam 
de Marisco .... although we do not appear 
to have any of Montfort’s answ^u's in a con- 
tinued series,” and to bear out the praise of 
literature which Rishanger, both in his 
(chronicle and in his continuation of Matthew 
I'aris, bestows on Montfort, characterising 
him as “ litteratiiroe scientia commendubiliter 
prieditus” (commendably endued with a 
knowledge of letters). (Tanner, JJibl. Brit. 

I fib. i Bale, Script, p. 309. ; Pits, Be Ueb. 
Angl. p. 335. ; Wadding, Script Ord. A/oi.) 

G. I.. C. 

ADA'MUS MITREMLITIIENSIS (Mu- 
rimuthensis, or Murymuthensis, or Adam 
or Ada Murimouth, Murymouth, or De My- 
rimuth, for in all these forms is the name 
found) is the author of a Latin chronicle of 
the events of his own time, which has been 
printed under the title of “ Adami Murimii- 
thensis Chronicon, sive Historia sui temporis: 
cui subjicitur ejusdem Chronic! Continuatio ; 
e Cod. Reginensi nunc primum edidit Ant. 
Hall, S.T.P.” 8vo. Oxford 1721. This fonns 
a second volume to Hall’s edition of Nic. 
Trivet’s “ Annals, ” of which Murimuth’s 
Chronicle is a continuation. The text of 
l^lurimuth’s Chronicle, which extends from 
A. D. 1303 to 1337, fills 90 pages ; that of the 
anonymous continuation, which has been er- 
roneously attributed to Murimuth, and which 
comes down to a.d. 1380, ends on p. 152. 
Murimuth has no pretensions to the character 
of an elegant writer ; but his narrative has the 
merit of being for the most part as clear as it 
is plain and unpretending, and he appears to 
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have taken considerable pains to ascertain 
and record his facts, lie tells us that he had 
found no account of the national affairs ailer 
A. t>. 1302, except only in the chronicles pf 
the church of Westminster, which .carried 
down the story to tlie end of the year 1305, 
and from which he had taken such things as 
appeared to him deserving of remembrance ; 
from the year 1305, when he had been of an 
> age to observe and understand events, he had 
written what he had himself seen and heard 
after the short notes he had been accustomed to 
take at the time in his diary. It is sufficiently 
evident from this that he could not have been 
the author of the continuation of his Chronicle, 
which comes down to 1380. Pits, however 
(p. 531.), states, that Murimuth wrote two 
chronicles, the first from 1302 to 1343, all 
from hearsay ; the second to 1380, containing 
what he saw with his own eyes. Pits adds 
(as Hale had said before him) “ that it has 
been noted by some (non desunt qui notant) 
that Murimuth always begins his year at 
Michaelmas ; ” but Murimuth himself in the 
beginning of his Chronicle expressly intimates 
that he will adopt throughout this way of 
reckoning. We may conclude, therefore, that 
neither Pits nor Hale had ever looked at the 
work which they affect to describe. 

The best account that has been given of 
Adam of Murimuth is contained in a long 
note appended to the article about him in 
Tanner, partly derived from a note in 
Newcourt’s “ History of the Diocese of Lon- 
don,” i.l 52, 153. From the facts and evidences 
here collected, it appears that Murimuth was 
procurator in a cause at Home for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 131 1 ; that he was rector 
of Hayes in Middlesex in 1318 ; that he was 
sent as ambassador (nuncius) from Edward II. 
to the Pope and the King of Sicily in 1323, 
on w hich occasion he is designated professor 
of civil law and canon of Hereford ; that he 
was collated to the prebend of Elckstreet in 
St. Paul’s, London, in 1325 ; and to that of 
Nesdon in Willesdon, in the same church, in 
1327 ; that in 1328 he was appointed precen- 
tor of Exeter, which place he exchanged in 
1338 .for the prebend of Wyadsbury in the 
cathedral of Lincoln. He was also several 
’ times employed on business abroad by Walter 
llainaldus (or Reynolds), who was archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1313 to 1327. Newcourt, 
following the common notion that Murimuth 
was the author of the continuation of his 
chronicle which comes down to 1380, sup- 
poses, of course, that he must have lived at 
least till that year ; and he thinks that a pre- 
sentation which he quotes of another person 
in 1371 to a prebend in Exeter stated to be 
vacant by the death of Murimuth must have 
been issued upon misinformation. But, be- 
sides that it does not otherwise appear that 
Murimuth, the author of the chronicle, ever 
held a prebend in Exeter (unless his office of 
precentor is to be so called), it is evident that 
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a person who was, as he tells us himself, an 
observer and competent judge of public affkii s 
in 1305, and .who was in high employment as 
a legal practitioner in 1311, was not very 
likely to be alive either in 1380 or even in 
1371.' The circumstance also, that w'C hear 
nothing of him whatever from 1338 till the 
supposed mention of his decease in the latter 
yeai^, is very^unfavourable to the siip'position 
of liis having survived to so late a date. 

Hall, though he principally us^d the IMS. 
of Murimuth in the library of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, which contains the anonymous 
continuation of the chronicle, also derived 
some assistance from another in Magdalen 
College, in tlie same university, and from a 
third which had formerly belonged to the 
monastery of Ramsey, and was then in the 
possession of Lord Cardigan. Hut Wilkins, 
.the editor of Tanner’s “ Bibliotheca,” notices 
that there is a better MS. than any of these in 
the Cotton Collection (Claud. E viii.) which 
formerly belonged to Spencer, Bishop of Nor- 
w'ich (Henry le Spencer, called the Warlike, 
we suppose, who was bishop from 1370 to 
1406). This MS. contains a good deal that 
is not in Hall’s printed edition, especially 
some long official documents and lists of 
names, mostly in French. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no sufficient ground for Wilkins’s 
statement that Ilearne has printed a por- 
tion of Murimuth and his continuator, ex- 
tending from A. D. 1336 to 1377, along with his 
edition of Walter Hemingford’s “ Chronicle,’* 
2 vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1731. The fragment 
which Heame has printed, under the title of 
“ Anonymi Historia Edwardi Tertii ” (vol. ii. 
pp. 387 — 152.), appears to have very little in 
common with any copy of the chronicle of 
Murimuth and his continuator. It wants al- 
together the years from 1339 to 1353. Ilcanie 
printed it from a transcript made under Tan- 
ner’s directions from an ancient codex which 
had been lent to the latter by a friend ; and 
neither he nor Tanner seems to have had any 
notion that it was to be considered as a mere 
variation of Murimuth’s Chronicle. Sec 
Hearne’s Preface to Hemingford, pp. xxxvii. 
et seq. G. L. C\ 

ADA'MUS SCOTUS, probably a native of 
Scotland, was a canon regular ofthePrirmon- 
strants, and appears to have ultimately become 
cither a bishop or the head of some religious 
house. ThQ||.;.is scarcely sufficient evidence 
that he ever bishop of Whithem in Gallo- 
way (Candida Casa), as he is sometimes desig- 
nated. There is reason to believe that he was 
|bve in 1 186 ; that, indeed, is the year in which 
im is supposed to have attained the mitre ; and 
he may have survived till the end of the cen- 
tury. Such at least are said to be the conclu- 
sions of his most elaborate biographer; other 
accounts make him to have died in France 
about 1 1 80. A treatise of his, entitled “ Trac- 
tatus de Triplici Tabemaculo Moysis,” another 
eiitstled, “ Liber de Triplici Genere Contem- 
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plationis,’* and fourteen sermons, entitled 
“ De Ordine et Habitu PraBmonstratensi,” 
•were published together, in folio, at Paris, in 
1518; and all these pieces were reprinted, to- 
gether -with thirty-three additional sermons 
and another tract, entitled “ Comrnentarius in 
Regulam Divi Augiistini,” in a folio volume, 
published at Antwerp in 1059, under the care 
of Godefredus Ghiselbertus, himself a Prm- 
monstratensian monk, who has prefixed a long 
introductory discourse on the life and writings 
of his author. Adamus Scotus, however, is 
perhaps best known by his curious dialogue 
between the Soul and the Reason (Anima et 
Ratio), which w'as first published by Bernard 
Pez, under the title of Adanii Pra;monstra- 
tensis, Candid® Cas® in Scotia Abbatis et 
KpiscopijSoliioquiorum de Instructione Animm 
Libri II.,” in his “Thesaurus Jvnccdotorum 
Novissimus,” folio, Aug. Vindel, 1721-28, 
tom. i. par. ii. pp. 335 — 372. This perform- 
ance, which justifies the praise bestowed upon 
Adamus Scotus by Oudin, that his diction 
is not destitute of ornament (omata satis) 
and that his matter no more wants learn- 
ing than his style docs eloquence, is in- 
scribed in a short prologue by the author to 
his venerable superiors (dominis suis vene- 
randis) and friends in Christ, the illustrious 
Walter, the prior, and the whole body of the 
brethren of the church of St. Andrews in 
Scotland; and the dedication concludes with 
a request to the inmates of the monastery not 
to forget in their prayers the son of their 
womb ; — “ Diluculo consurgentes olferte holo- 
caustum pro filio uteri vestri, ne forte peccct.” 
Prior Walter of St. Andrews is stated to have 
died A. D. 1200. In most MSS. this prologue 
is erroneously addressed to the monks of the 
Church of St. Andrews in Austria. Oudin 
states that formerly the i^orks of Adamus 
Scotus were much used by the French monks 
of the Celestine order for the instruction of 
their novices; and hence it was chiefly in the 
libraries of that order that the manuscript 
copies were to be found. Very few existed 
in the libraries of his own order (which was 
also that to which Oudin belonged before 
he turned Protestant), the Pramonstrants. 
Oudin conceives, however, that this Adam 
was most probably the author of a MS. volume 
of 114 sermons, wanting the title-page, but 
evidently written about the year 1200, and 
very similar to those known to be his in style 
and manner, which he had hinuKlf often ex- 
amined in the library of the Prmmonstraten- 
sian abbey of Cuissi in the Laonois, where he 
at one time studied. But besides these thM^ 
existed 53 sermons by Scotus, in addition 
to the 47 that were in print, which Herman- 
nus ^ Porta, the abbot of the monastery of 
St. Michael at Antwerp, had wady for pub- 
lication, along with the Soliloquium de Anima, 
when Oudin was preparing his book, which 
came out in 1722. Oudin adds an account 
of the contents of two MSS. of the sermons 
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and soliloquy, in which Adamus is called an 
Englishman by birth (natione Anglicus), that 
were in the library of the Celestines of Mante 
(apud Cslestinos Meduntanos). Pez is in- 
clined to think that this Adam the Pr®- 
monstrant is the real author of a metrical 
tract, called Summula Raymundi, which was 
printed at Cologne in 1502, and which has 
been assigned to a Raymund, of whom no- 
thing is known, to Adam de Saint Victoire, to 
Magister Adamus de Ordine Minorum, and to 
other persons of the same name. There ap- 
pears to be no foundation for any one state- 
ment in the article upon Adam Scotus in 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, with the 
exception of the last line ; there is nothing 
resembling the facts there mentioned either 
in Cave or Tanner, the only authorities re- 
ferred to. (Cave, Eccles. Hist, Lit. ii. 234 ; 
Tanner, Biblioth, Brit Ilib. ; Oudinus, Com, 
de Script. Eccles, Antiq, ii. 1544 — 1547; Pez, 
T/ies. Anted. Noviss, tom. i.. Dissert. Isiigog. 
Pars altera, p. Ixxi. § viii. ; Mackenzie’s Lives 
and Characters of the most eminent Writers 
of the ScoUi Nation, iii. 364 — 379.) G. L. C. 

ADANSON, MICHEL, was born at Aix 
in Provence on the 7th of April, 1727. His 
family were of Scotch extraction, and had 
been driven from their country on account of 
their attachment to the cause of the Stewarts. 
His father was equerry to M. de Vintimille, 
archbishop of Aix, and followed this prelate 
to Paris, when he was appointed to the arch- 
bishopric of that city, Michel was then three 
years old, and at the age of seven received 
from the archbishop an appointment to a 
canonry at Champeau de Brie, which paid 
the expenses of his education at the college 
of Plessis. He early distinguished himself 
by great industry and application, and carried 
oif many of the prizes at Plessis. As early 
as the year 1740, he received as a reward for 
Greek and Latin composition, copies of Ari- 
stotle and Pliny’s “ Natural History,” which 
he no sooner possessed than he occupied him- 
self with making copious notes upon them. 
On another occasion, Needham, a celebrated 
British naturalist, was present at the examina- 
tion of the school, and was so struck with the 
knowledge displayed by young Adanson, 
that he asked permission to present him with 
a microscope, which he did, saying, as he 
gave it, “ You, who are so advanced in the 
study of the works of are quite pre- 
pared to study the works w nature.” This 
circumstance, combined with the study of the 
great naturalists of antiquity, seems to have 
determined the bent of Adanson’s genius. He 
inimediately commenced working with his 
microscope, and examined and described 
every natural object within his reach. At 
this period he was permitted to attend the 
lectures of Bemijyrd de Jussieu, and Reaumur, 
to whose cabinets he had free access, and in 
which he spent whole days in the study of 
the objects that they contained. When he 
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W 2 is only fourteen, he had particularly di- 
rected his attention to the classification of 
natural objects, and projected three systems 
for the arrangement of plants. When jbe was 
nineteen, his manuscripts contained descrip- 
tions of upwards of 4000 objects in natural 
history, involving an extraordinary amount 
of labour. 

Although in a position that enabled him to 
pursue his favourite studies with great ad- 
vantage, he was anxious to investigate new 
objects, and for this purpose he obtained a 
situation in the African Company ; and, 
having resigned his benefice, he sailed for 
Senegal in the year 1748. His reasons for 
selecting this part of the world as the scene 
of his exertions are curious, and display some 
of the prominent features of his character. 
“ Uis reasons,” he says, “ were, that this was, of 
all European establishments, the most diflicult 
to penetrate, the hottest, the most unhealthy, 
and in other respects the most dangerous, and 
consequently the least known to naturalists.” 
In his voyage to Africa, he visited the Ca- 
nary Islands, and from thence made his first 
communication to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, of which he was admitted a corre- 
sponding member in 1750. 

Adanson was for five years exposed to the 
burning sun, the drenching rains, and un- 
wholesome atmosphere of Senegambia ; but 
during all this period he was incessantly at 
work. He collected and described an im- 
mense number of new plants and animals ; he 
made a map of the rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
prepared dictionaries and grammars of the lan- 
guages of the people on their banks, kept a 
register of meteorological observation, made 
many times during the day ; composed a trea- 
tise on all the useful plants of the country ; col- 
lected objects of commerce, clothes, utensils, 
and instruments of war of the inhabitants ; and, 
having thus gratified his passion for studying 
nature, he returned to Europe in February, 

1 7.54. The materials thus collected formed the 
subjects for many of the papers which he 
afterwards read at the Academy of Sciences. 
During his residence in Africa, he conceived 
the idea of colonising Senegal with free 
blacks, and laid his plan before the Indian 
Company of France in 1753. lie suggested 
this as a means of stopping the slave trade, 
and on this he claims to be considered as one 
of the earlies^iirho drew attention to this 
subject. His pBi was not acted on by the 
French ; and in 1761, when the English took 
possession of Senegal, Lord North offered to 
remunerate Adanson if he would communi- 
cate his plan ; but he refused, on the ground 
of patriotism. 

On his return fVom Africa, he published 
an account of bis travels, and of his residence 
in Senegal. This work interesting 

account of his pursuits^md adventures, as 
well as of the inhabitants, and many of the 
natiitol productions of the country. 
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The effect produced on Adanson by coming 
into contact with so many new objects was 
not confined to the desire of obtaining them 
08 novelties in natural history ; but he sought 
to ascertain the relation that these new ob- 
jects had to those with whieh he was already 
acquainted. Whilst collecting plants and 
animals, and comparing them with those he 
had before seen, he was led into that train of 
thought which resulted in the developement 
of those principles of classification M'hich 
have since been recognised by all who have 
succeeded him. Before leaving his own 
country, he had seen the deficiency of the 
artificial system of Linnaeus, which was just 
then gaining ground, for arranging plants ; 
and he attempted, by a diligent investigation 
of all the parts of a plant or an animal, to 
bring those things which resembled each 
other most into the same classes and families. 
This he called his universal method, and the 
first-fruits of his efforts in this direction were 
his “ Traite des Coquillages,” appended to 
his “ Histoirc Naturelle de Senegal,” which 
was published in 4to. at Paris in 1757. In 
this treatise he pointed out the necessity of 
attending to the whole animal, and not merely 
to their shells, as had been done by previous 
writers, and he gave an arrangement of the 
mollusca in accordance with their entire struc- 
ture. On the publication of this treatise he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 

In 1761, he read his paper on the Baobab 
of Africa, which has been named, after him, 
Adansonia, at the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and which was published in their Memoires 
under the title “ Description d’un Arbre d’un 
Nouveau Genre Appele Baobab observe au 
Senegal.” This paper gave the first accurate 
botanical description of this tree, w^ich is the 
monster of the vegetable kingdom. It is a 
model of the manner in which such subjects 
should be treated. 

He intended to publish a descriptim of all 
the various objects which he had collected in 
Africa from the three kingdoms of nature ; 
but, wishing to make known more fully his 
views of classificaiipn, he published at Paris, 
in 1763, his greaFwork on botany, entitled 
“Families des Plantes,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work may b# looked upon as one of the 
most remarkable, even in a century which 
produced the “Sy sterna Vegetabilium” of 
Linnaeus and the “ Genera Plantarum ” of 
Jussieu. Its object was the arrangement 
,the vegetable kingdom in groups or families 
which should be entirely natural. To attain 
this end the author arranged all the genera 
of plants in no less than sixty-five artificial 
arrangements, according to various points in 
their structure; and then, having placed those 
together which agreed in the greatest number 
of points he divided them into fifty-eight dif- 
ferent families. Every part of tms work is 
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characterised by great labour and research. It 
contains one of the most complete histories 
Tof systematic botany extant, and a general 
‘Statement of what was known at the time 
when it was published in physiological and 
structural botany. The descriptions of the 
natural families given at the head of each are 
..vefy minute, frequently very accurate, and 
full of 'valuable and interesting observations. 
This work has however fallen into unmerited 
obscurity, not only on account of its peculiar 
orthography, in which words are spelt as they 
are pronounced in French, but also on account 
of many of Adanson’s views being opposed to 
those of Linnmus, whose influence at the time 
of the publication of this work was unbounded. 
In the naming of genera Adanson preferred 
giving them their native and barbarous names 
to those derived from Greek, as proposed by 
Linnajus, and in consequence his book is 
filled with very odd names, to which how- 
ever he has added a copious list of synonymes. 
His criticisms on Linnaeus have been thought 
by the disciples of Linnjtus to be severe and 
unjust, although they appear not to have 
interrupted the harmony that existed betw’een 
these two great men, as is proved by their 
correspondence ; yet they have been the 
means of exciting much bitterness, especially 
in England, against the author of the “ Fa- 
milies dcs Plantes.” It is another drawback 
on the value of this work that the author has 
not stated the principles by which he was 
directed in the formation of his different 
families of plants, nor has he given any more 
general division than that of the families; so 
that as a system of classification his work is 
defective. But, whatever may be the faults 
of this book, Adanson undoubtedly has the 
honour of having laid the foundation of mo- 
dern systems of natural classification. 

After t||e publication of this work his 
name became widely known, and in 1766 he 
was invited by Catherine II. empress of 
Bussia to fill a chair of natural sciences at 
Petersburg, and a proposal of the same kind 
was made at the same time by Charles III. 
king of Spain; but he refused both offers. 
His mind now became occupied with the 
subject of classification jpenerally, and he 
proposed to apply the pmciples which he 
had so successfully employed in classifying 
the mollusca and the w'hole vegetable king- 
dom, to universal nature. He wished to em- 
brace in a system, which he called the 
“universal order of nature,” all species of 
aocistences, physical, organic, and intellectual, 
having for its object the ‘determination of all 
the links that bound onjB object in nature to 
another. In the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject he hoped to secure the patronage of 
Louis XVI. and the co-operation of the 
Academy of Sciences; and, in 1775, he laid 
his plan for publishing a great work before 
the Academy. “ Twenty -seven volumes,” 
says Cuvier, “developed the general rela- 


tions and distribution of the objecto in na** 
turc ; the history of 40,000 species were 
arranged in alphabetical order in 150 volumes; 
a universal vocabulary gave the explanation 
of 200,000 words. The whole was illustrated 
with a great number of treatises and special 
memoirs, with 40,000 drawings and 30,000 
specimens from the three kingdoms of na- 
ture.” Such a mass of matter the Academy 
could not think of publishing, and recom- 
mended Adanson to publish onljr that which 
was original in the work. To this proposition 
he would not accede, and “science,” adds 
Cuvier, “will for a long time have to regret 
that he refused this advice.” He continued 
labouring at this great work to his death. 
But he did not exclusively occupy himself in 
this labour. At various times he contributed 
numerous papers to the Memoirs of tlie 
Academy. The following arc the most im- 
portant. In 1751), on the Teredo Navalis, 
where he first pointed out the nature of this 
animal, and the mischief which it does by 
boring the wood of ships. In 1761, on the 
peculiar movements of a plant called a Tre- 
mella ; this plant was afterwards named by 
Vauchcr, Oscillatoria Adansonii. In 1766, 
on the permanence of species. In 1773 and 
1779 he read two valuable papers on the red 
and white gums of Africa, known in Europe 
as gum Arabic and gum acacia; he described 
the trees from which these gums were ob- 
tained, and the mode or collecting them 
He also contributed many papers on me- 
teorology and other departments of science. 
In 1761 he was engaged to write the bo- 
tanical articles for the supplement to the 
“ Encyclopedic Raisonnee.” They only ex- 
tended to the letter C ; but it is to be re- 
gretted, from the great learning, deep re- 
search, and perfect knowledge of the subject 
displayed in these articles, that he was not 
induced to complete his part of the work. 

His mind was too active to be confined to 
one department of science. Whilst in Africa 
he discovered that the property of giving 
shocks possessed by the Silurus depended on 
electricity. He also discovered a means of 
obtaining a blue fccula from the indigo of 
Senegal. He was the first to point out the 
electrical properties of the tourmaline, in a 
paper which was published under the name of 
the Due de Noya Carafa. His museuni**hidi- 
cated the universality of his fi||||||ius ; it consisted 
of 65,000 objects in nature. ^^^cse he wished 
to deposit ill the Louvre, but was refosed. 

His manner of living was frugal, and hjs 
means seem to have been small. In 1779 a 
pension was granted him by Louis XVI. ; 
and, in 1782, he was entitled to a pension 
from the Academy. But the revolution came, 
and with it Adanson lost everything; his 
pensions were stored ; his ^rden, in which 
he took much delght, and in which he had 
reared 130 varieties of mulberry trees, was 
destroyed. He felt this event acutely^ but 
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what grieved him most was, that he could 
not carry on his great work, not having money 
enough to purchase fire and candles. He is 
even said to have been so destitute, that had 
it not been for the care of an old domestic he 
must have perished. During this period he 
seems to have been lost to all who had be- 
fore known him; and on the reassembling 
of the Academy, when things became quiet, 
he was not present. Inquiry was however 
set on foot, and he was at last found, but in 
such a miserable plight, that on being invited 
to attend a meeting of the Academy, he re- 
plied that he had “no shoes to come in.” 
Ilis circumstances became known to the 
government, and a pension was granted him; 
but he did not live long to enjoy this bounty. 
The privations to which he had been sub- 
jected during the revolution brought on the 
disease called mollities ossium, or softening of 
the bones, which, after great suffering, termi- 
nated his existence on the .‘Id of August, i 
180G, in tlie eightieth year of his age. His ! 
dying request was, that nothing more should | 
mark his grave than a garland composed of ' 
flowers from the fifty-eight families of plants 
which he had established. 

In person Adanson was small and well 
made ; he was lively and agreeable in his j 
manners, and excelled in the accomplishments 
of society. “Indomitable courage,” says j 
Cuvier, “infinite patience, an unpleasing 
eccentricity, ardent desire for a speedy re- 
putation, and a disdain for the means that 
would procure it, calmness in the midst of 
all kinds of privations and sufferings, were 
the characteristics of his mind.” 

Adanson’s reputation is perhaps not equal 
to his deserts. During his life 1 Taller spoke 
of him as the worthy rival of Linnaeus ; and 
(’uvier gave him a position that neither 
Iluffon nor Linnaeus could pretend to occupy. 
But in Great Britain he has either been 
treated with contempt for his rivalry of 
Linnaeus, or so little known that a writer on 
botany so late as the year 1835 speaks of 
him as still living in Paris. Something, how- 
ever, in this respect, is undoubtedly due to 
the obstruction of intercourse between this 
country and France during and after the re- 
volution, as well as to the publication of the 
“ Genera Plantai’um” of Jussieu, which carried 
out ilpre fully the views of classification 
which Adanson endeavoured to establish. 

Adanson’s “Ip^ire Universel de la Na- 
ture” was never published, nor is it likely to 
be^^n account of its vast extent. We cannot, 
therefore, pronounce upon its merits ; but if 
we may judge of it from what he has written, 
it is not too much to suppose that it contains 
much matter that would yet be valuable to 
science;^ At the same time it must be re- 
gretted, that a genius and powers so great as 
those of Adanson should Have been com- 
bined with an ambition that carried on their 
possessor in a course by which they were in 
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a great measure lost to mankind. (Cuvier, 
J^loge d" Adanson ; Joy and. Notices sur la Vie 
d* Adanson; Victionnaire des Contemporains ; 
Ersch und Gruber, Allgem, Encyclop, ; Smith’s 
Correspondence of Linneeus; Hupp. Encyc. 
Eaisvnnce ; Bischoff, Lehr buck der Eotanih.) 

K. L. 

ADARBI [Isaac ben Samvkl 

Adarbi.]. _ 

I ADASHEV, ALEXAY THEDOliO- 
. VICH, called, by Prince Kurbsky a con-“ 
j temporary w riter, “ an angel upon earth,” by 
] Karamzin, “ the ornament of his age and of 
I humanity,” was the minister and favourite 
, of the Tzar Joann, or Ivan, the Fourth, Of 
Russia, afterwards called the Terrible. In 
the year 1547 a frightful conflagration took 
place at Moscow, wliicli destroyed great part 
of the city,'and more than 1700 of the adult 
inhabitants. The wTctched populace, neg- 
lected in their misery by the young ’I’zar, 
who was then in the eighteenth year of his 
age, and just emerged from a minority in 
which no care had been taken for his edu- 
cation, rose in revolt, and after murdering 
Prince George Glinsky, Ins uncle, rushed to 
the palace of Borobev, to demand the life of 
Glinsky’s mother, Anna, in the opinion that 
the fire had been produced by the sorceries 
01 that family. At this period, when the 
Tzar himself trembled in the palace of Bo- 
robev, a priest of the name of Sylvester ap- 
proached his person, and addressed him in 
terms of such awful eloquence, on the sin of 
his neglected duties, that the conscience of 
the sovereign was effectually aroused, and 
Sylvester, and Adashev his friend, who was 
at that time the chamberlain of Ivan, were 
placed at the head of the state. From that 
period a sort of golden age commenced for 
Russia. In an assembly of deputies from all 
parts of the empire at the Lobnoe Maysto, or 
public place of Moscow, the Tzar, addressing 
Adashev in a singular speech, which is pre- 
served by the native chroniclers, told him that 
he committed to his hands the cause of the 
oppressed. “Fear not,” he said, “ the power- 
ful and the illustrious, who crush the poor, 
neither trust the poor man, who with lying 
tears calumniates rich ; search into all, 
and bring to me the truth, fearing the judg- 
ment of God.” One of the first measures of 
the new govemni^t was a revision of the 
law, which was formed into a code (the 
second code in Russian history) called the 
“ Sudebnik,” or “ Book of Judpnent,” the 
most remarkable precision of which was th^ 
privilege allowed to the citizens of every 
locality to choose from among themselves 
a “ starost ” or elder, and “ tzaylovarniks,” 
or “ sworn-men,” to act concurrently 
with the judges appointed by the Tzar, a' 
measure which was borrowed from the con- 
stitution of the republics of Pskov and 
Novgorod. An ecclesiastical qpupcil was 
summoned for the reform of the chutchf 
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whtcli earn to resolatioiis fw enmrag^ng | 
th6fottiidati<mof lehoolfl, and prohibiting the | 
ereotkm of muioceseary churches. A Saxon ' 
of tibe name of Schlitt was despatched to 
Germany fhMhe purpose of engaging artists, 
printers, and men of learning to come to 
Russia, and he obtained the permission of the 
Emperor Charles V. to do so, at the diet of 
Attgsbftrg, but was thwarted in his design by 
tup town council of Lubeck, who threw him 
^into prison, as he was about to embark from 
that port, and dispersed the hundred and 
twenty persons whom he had persuaded to 
accompany him on his return. In 1553, when 
the English, in the course of Chancellor's 
unsuccessful search for a north-east passage, 
discovered Archangel, such advantageous 
terms were offered him by the government, 
that the commerce between England and 
Russia immediately began, and has never 
since been interrupted. 

While all this was being effected in peace, 
Russia under the administration of Adashev 
was no less successful in war. It was in 1552 
that, with the assistance of Adashev’s father, 
Thcclor Gregor’evich, the conquest of Kazan 
was effected, by which, after a tyranny of 
more than 300 years, the power of the Tartars 
in Russia was effectually broken. In 1553 
the Tzar fell dangerously ill, and began to 
fear that his infant son might be passed over 
in the succession in favour of his half-brother. 
He called the nobles before him, and re- 
proached them with this design, when Ada- 
shev’s father boldly replied, “ To you, sire, 
and your son, we should be proud to yield 
obedience, but not to the kin of the Tzaritza, 
who would be sure to govern in the iufant’s 
name ; this it is that affrights us. In your 
own minority we drank too deep of the cup 
of misery to return to the government of 
usurping xobles.” The Tzar recovered, and 
not only did not punish his minister, but 
even advanced him in honour; but it was 
observed that he never looked on him as a 
friend again. The Tzaritza, Anastasia, 
was also offended, who had been hitherto 
the warmest friend and supporter of Sylvester 
and Adashev. From this time their influence 
declined. The coldness o^||he Tzar, fomented 
by the acts of Adashev’s enemies, continued 
increasing, till in the year 1560, it became 
so evident, that Adashev it desirable to 
leave the court, and obtained the command 
of the army, then carrying on hostilities 
agipnst the Knights of the Sword, in Livonia, 
with the view, it is supgased, of showing that 
though he had given hif opinion against that 
war, on the ground that no Christian power 
ought to be attacked till the Mohammedans 
were entirely overthrown, he was still ready 
to carry out the intentions of his sove- 
reign. Though thus in disgrace, Adashev 
was treated with such honour by the citizens 
of Livonia, that the hostilityofhis enemies was 
unabated. The death of the Tzaritza, Anas- 
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tasia, in the same year, angp^ested the ideh^ of 
accusing him. They ascribed the eTenl to 
Adashev, as her enemy and a sorcerer ; snd 
as a proof of his sorcery, they alleged that by 
any other means it was impossible to obtain 
such an influence over the mind of the Tzar 
as he possessed. Adashev demanded to be 
confronted with his accusers, but this they per- 
suaded the Tzar to reftise, on the ground 
that he was so popular with the nation and 
army that no one would have the boldness 
to accuse him to his face ; and that his power 
of fascination over the soverei^ was such, 
that, under the influence of his eyes, Ivan 
would be unable to condemn him. In a sin- 
gular letter to Prince Kurbsky, Ivan him- 
self supported the truth of this insinuation. 
He also said that “ during the administration 
of Adashev and Sylvester, the kingdom had 
been w’ithout a king, there had only been a 
slave on the throne, but that he was now re- 
solved to cease to be a boy at the years of 
manhood, and to throw off the yoke imposed 
upon him by a hypocritical priest, and an 
ungrateful servant.” It is remarked by Ka- 
ramzin, that this is the highest panegyric 
ever bestowed upon Adashev and Sylvester, 
as it shows that the merit of their admirable 
measures was entirely their own. Adashev 
was finally condemned unheard ; but the Tzar 
could not yet resolve upon throwing off all 
shame, and merely sent him orders to remain 
at Fellin in Livonia, from which he was 
shortly afterwards removed to and imprisoned 
at Dorpat, where in abou^two months he died 
of a fever, A. i>. 1561, It was rumoured by 
his enemies, that finding himself detected, tho 
sorcerer had taken poison ; but this report, and 
a supposition that he was poisoned by order 
of Ivan, seem to be equally unfounded. After 
his death, the Tzar threw off all restraint, and 
became the monster known in history as 
Ivan the Terrible. (Karamzin, htoriya Go- 
sudarstva liossii/shagof 2d edit. viii. 100, &c., 
ix. 17, &c.; Ustrialov, Russkaya lstoriya/\\, 
56, &c. ; Article by Yazuikov, in Russian 
Entfiiklopedechesky Lexikon^ i. 179-181.) T. W. 

ADASHEV, DANIEL THEDOROVICH, 
the younger brother of Alexay Adashev. 
He crushed an insurrection of the Kazan 
Tartars in 1553, a year after their conquest, 
and served in the war of Livonia in 1558. In 
the year 1559 he was sent with an arlky of 
8000 men against the Crim Tartars. He 
embarked at a spot near present Kre- 
menchug, in vessels built in that then deso- 
late neighbourhood, under his own direction, 
floated down to the mouth of the Dnieper, 
took two vessels on the Black Sea, and in- 
spired the inhabitants with such alarm that 
they fled to the woods and the mountains. 
For a fortnight he ravaged the westefe part 
of the Crimea, burned the villages, seized 
the flocks and the men, and set free the 
Russian and Lithuanian prisoners ; and finally, 
loading his vessel with booty, set out on his 
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return towards Ocsakow, oir OchakoY. Mean^ 
while the Tartar khan, Berlet Oirey, be- 
coming apprised of the smallness of his 
numbers, collected his forces, and pursued 
him along the banks of the Dnieper. Adashev 
slowlj keeping his course, maintained a 
running fight with the Tartars, kept clear of 
the cataracts, and when he arrived at Mo- 
nastery Island offered battle, but the Khan 
declined it. The news of this bold expedition 
was received at Moscow with transports of 
triumph, and the Tzar Joann Vasirivich 
ordered a public thanksgiving. Two years 
after, these services were rewarded with the 
block. Immediately after the death of Alexay 
Adashev, in 1561, the Tzar commenced a per- 
secution against all his relatives and friends. 
A widow of the name of Maria Lyakovitza, 
known as a friend of Alcxay’s, was Uccuscd 
of plotting to destroy the Tzar by means of 
sorcery, and put to death, together with 
her five sons. Her execution was shortly 
followed by that of Daniel Adashev and his 
son, a boy of twelve years of age, as con- 
cerned in the same plot, of the three brothers 
of Alexay’s wife, and of Ivan Shishkin, one 
of his relations, together with his wife and 
children. (Karamzin, Isloriya Gosudaratva 
lioasiyskago^ 2d edit. viii. 295, &c. ix.21.; Ar- 
ticle by Yazuikov, in Russian Entaiklope- 
decheaky Lexikon, i. 181. 182.) T. W. 

ADDA, one of the kings of that part of 
Northumbria which is called Rernicia. He 
was a son of Ida, who was sovereign of both 
parts of Northumbria ; and his rora is the 
middle of the sixth century. Little more 
than the name is come down to us. J. H. 

ADDA, IL CONTE FRANCESCO D*, 
distinguished as a poet, a painter, and a 
soldier; he painted historical subjects, and 
imitated the style of Lionardo da Vinci. He 
executed the altar-piece of the Dominican 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan, 
representing John the Baptist. (Lanzi, 
Storia Pf’ttorica della Italia.) R. N. W. 

AD-DEMFRr (Mohammed Ibn Mura 
Ibn Tta Ibn ’Abdi-l-kadir), sumamed Ke- 
malu-d-din (complement of the faith), Abii- 
1-baka, and Abu ’Abdillah, a celebrated 
Arabian naturalist, was bom at Demir, a 
town near Damietta, in Egypt, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century of our 
8Bra..i He wrote several works on various 
branches of natural history, the best known 
of which is a wtionary entitled “ Hayatu-1- 
haywan” (“The Lives of living Creatures”). 
There are copies of this work in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian library, and most 
other libraries of Europe. Few, however, 
contain the concise but valuable history of 
the khalifs of the houses of Umeyyah and 
’Abbas, which Ad-demiri introduces under 
the article “iwaz” (goose). The work of 
Ad-demiri was abridged by Mohammed Ibn 
’Abdi-l-k^r Ibn Mohammed Al-hanifi (the 
Hanifite), called also Ad-demiri, from Demir, 
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the^ place of his birth, who entitled hu 
abridgment “ Hawiyatu-l-hossan min Hay^u- 
l-hayw^,” (“The excellent Collector from 
the *Hayatu-l-haywan,* or the Lives of living 
Creatures”), and by seyeial others, whose 
names are given by Haji Khalfah. {Diet. 
Ency. voc. “ Hayat.”) Ad-demiri’s work is 
more valuable for the historical and biogra- 
phical dictionary which it contains, than for 
any new facts on the science of which it 
treats ; it abounds with blunders, which have 
not escaped the Arabian naturalists ; one of 
them, named Ahmed Al-afkarbi, wrote a 
critique of it. Assenrani was the first scholar 
in Europe who published extracts from Ad- 
demiri, in his “Bib. Clem. Fati^ Catal.” 
ii. 251. Tychsen printed also a few at the 
end, of his “ Elcmenta I Jn^m Arabica? ; ” 
and in the* French translation of Oppian’s 
“ Cynegetica,” by Belin de Ballu, some in- 
teresting fragments were given in FreJ^h by 
De Sacy. Lastly, Samuel Bochart niade 
great use of it for his “ Hierozoicon.” Theri^ 
is a Persian translation of Ad-demiri’s work 
by Hakim Shah Mohammed Kazwini, who 
added considerably to it. Ad-demiri died in 
A.H. 808 (a.d. 1405-6). He professed the 
sect of Shafi’ Hiiji. (Ibiji Khalfah, Diet. Ency. 
sub. voc. “ Hayat ; ” D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. voc. 
“Demiri.”) P. de G. 

ADDINGTON, ANTHONY, M.D., was 
educated at Trinity College, Ojcford, where 
he took the degree of M. A. on May I9t 
1740, and of M. D. on January 24. 1744. He 
was subsequently admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and commenced prac- 
tice in London, but was compelled by ill 
health to remove to the country. He then 
retired to Reading, where he derived a large 
income from his profession, until his death in 
1790. Dr. Addington was the father of the 
present Lord Sidmouth. He devoted his at- 
tention particularly to the treatment of in- 
sanity, and was one of the physicians called 
in to see George III. when he first showed 
symptoms of mental aberration. 

Dr. Addington was the confidential friend 
and adviser of Lord Chathamfl&anrl took a 
principal part in negotiating a coalition be- 
tween that nobleman and Lord Bute. He 
was unsuccessful in his endeavours, and 
appears to have made himself enemies, by the 
account of the matter which he published, 
under the title of “An authentic Account of 
the Part taken by the late Earl Chatham in 
a Transaction which passed in the beginujng 
of the year 1778.” He was the author’ of 
“ An Essay on the Sea Scurvy, wherein is 
proposed an easy method of curing that dis- 
temper at sea, and of preserving water sweet 
for any cniise or voyage.” Reading, 1753, 
8vo. In this work he describes the disease 
rather from the accounts of others than from 
his own observation. In its treaj^ent he 
recommends depl^ion, with the employment 
of sea-water as a purgative, and drinks aci- 
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dulated nturhdi^ acid. 'He conceives 
m^at to be injurious; W regards biscuit as 
food Suitable ^ persons affected with scurvy. 
He asserts that the addition of an ounce and 
a^ialf of muriatic a$yd to a tun of water, will 
prevent its putrefaction, and preserve it sweet 
for any length of time. The book does not 
possess any great merit. (^GenttenmrCs Ma- 
ffaztnCj vol. xlyiii. p. 445. ; and vol, lx. pp. 
283.370.) C.W. 

ADDINGTON, STEPHEN, D.D., a dis- 
senting minister of somb eminence, was the 
son of Samuel Addington, a tradesman of 
Northampton, and a meir.her of the congre 
gation, in that town, of wliich Dr. Doddridge, 
a wcll-Kajcwn name, ’was the pastor. J3r. 
Doddridge was also the conductor of an 
academy for the education of >oiing men in- 
tended for the dissenting ministry, which 
academy Addington entered in 1746, being 
then the age of sixteen. A fter having spent 
the period usually allotted to study in the dis- 
senting academies, he settled as pastor of a 
"^congregation at Spaldwick, in Huntingdon- 
shire, from which place he removed, in 1752, 
to Market Harborough, where the longest and 
happiest period of his life was passed. He 
liad a large congregation, to whom his ser- 
vices were very acceptable, and amongst 
whom he was very useful. To these duties 
he soon added those of a school. 

After living nine-and-twenty years at 
Harborough, where he was very popular, 
both there and in the country around, being 
thought by some to have much of the spirit 
and manner of Doddridge, he accepted an 
invitation to become pastor of an Independent 
congregation in London, which met at a 
chapel in Miles-lane, Cannon-street, where 
he settled in November, 1781. In 1783 he 
.was induced to attempt the education of youth 
for the dissenting ministry. A house was 
taken for the purpose at IMile End. This 
appointment he was, however, glad to resign 
in 1790; and the institution was transferred 
to Ho3tton. Ilis health was failing; and, 
though much esteemed by many friends, the 
popularity Ifliich he had enjoyed in the 
country appears not to have followed him in 
London. He died on February 6. 1796, and 
was buried in the great non-conformist ceme- 
tery in Bunhill Fields. 

Besides various useful school-books and 
single sermons, Dr. Addington is the author 
of the following wmrks: — “A Dissertation 
on the Religious Knowledge of the Ancient 
and Patriarchs, containing an Enquiry 
into the Evidence of their Belief and Ex- 
pectation of a Future State,” 4to. 1757 ; 

“ Maxims, Religious and Prudential,” 12mo. ; 

** Eusebes to Philetus, Letters from a Father 
to a Son, on a Devout Temper and Life,” 
]2mo. 1761 ; “ The Christian Minister’s 
Reasons for baptizing Infants,” 12mo. 1772; 

“ A pradj^cal Treatise o]||^ Afflictions and 
Recovery, iiwiitlk Hymns,” 12mo. 1779; “The j 
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Life of Paul the Apostle,” 8vo. 1784. nii 
last is considered his best work. '( TTie Pro- 
testant Dissenters* Magazine^ iii. 80.; Wilsonls 
Dissenting Churches^ i. 499. ; where is a fbll 
account of Dr. Addington’s life and character.) 

J. H. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, was the eldest son 
of the Reverend Lancelot Addison, and was 
bom at the parsonage of Milston in Wiltshire, 
of which his father was then rector, on the 
1st of May, 1672. It is asserted by Thomas 
Tyers, in his “ Historical Essay on Mr. 
Addison,” that he was at first supposed to 
have been born dead ; and it appears that 
even after he revived he was thought so little 
likely to live, that they had him baptized the 
same day. He was put to school, first at the 
neighbouring town of Amesbury, then at 
Salisb^y, then, as Dr. Johnson was informed, 
at liiclifield, though probably only for a short 
time, on his father being made dean of 
Lichfield, and removing thither with his 
family in 1683 ; and thence he was sent to 
the Charter-house (not how^ever upon the 
foundation) either in that or the following 
year. At the Charter-house he made his 
first acquaintance with Steele, whose name 
their long friendship and the literary labours 
in which they were associated have for ever 
united w ith nis. 

In 1689 he was entered of Queen’s Col- ’ 
lege, Oxford (the same to which his father 
had belonged) ; but two years after he was 
elected a demy (or scholar) of Magdalen 
College, on the recommendation of Dr. Lan- 
caster, afterwards provost of Queen’s, who 
had been struck by some of Addison’s Latin 
verses which he accidentally met with. To 
a date, not long subsequent to this belong 
some both of his Latin and of his English 
poems that have been preserved, though they 
were not all published till many years after- 
w^ards. His first printed performance was a 
short address to Dryden, in English verse, 
which is dated Mag, Coll. Oxon. June 2. 
1693, and which Dryden inserted in the 3d 
vol. of his “ Miscellany Poems,” published 
in that year (p. 245, of the fourth edition, 
1716). The 4th vol. of the “ Miscellany 
Poems” contains (pp. 6 — 17.) “A Transla- 
tion of all Virgil’s Fourth Georgic, except 
the story of Aristoeus, by Mr. J. Addison, of 
Mag. Coll. Oxon. ; ” (pp. 20 — 22.) “ A Song 
for St. Cecilia’s Day, at Oxford, by Mr. J. 
Addison;” and (pp. 288 — 292.) “An Account 
(in verse) of the greatest English Poets,” by 
the same, dated April 3. 1694, and addressed 
to Mr. H. S., whom the writer styles his 
“ dearest Harry,” and who is no other than 
Sacheverell, the afterwards famous high- 
church parson. A verse translation by Sache- 
verell, of a portion of the first Georgic, 
dedicated to Dryden, is given in the same 
volume of the “ Miscellany^Poems ” (p. 148.), 
in which Addison’s first printed verses ap- 
peared. Spence (^nerdotes, edited by Singer, 
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\ Pope to have stated that the 
rerell wai^ not printed till after 
and this account has been 
ated. Pope is said to have 
say he would not have suffered 
nted had he been livitig ; ft>r he 
to speak of it as a poor thing. 

! it when he was very young ; and, 
gave the characters of some of our 
its in it only by hearsajr. Thus, his 
cter of Chaucer is diametrically opposite 
‘the truth ; he blames him for want of 
uniour. The character he gives of Spencer 
8s false too ; and 1 have licard him say that 
^hc never read Spencer till fifteen years after 
he wrote it.” It was not likely that the 
poem should have thus become the siilyect of 
conversation between Pope and Addison if 
it had not been printed, and if Addison, as 
is intimated, •would gladly have concealed its 
existence. In other respects also the account 
here attributed to Pope is incorrect. Chaucer 
is not blamed for want of humour ; he is ex- 
pressly called “a merry bard;” audit is only 
affirmed that his wit has become obscure and 
liis jests ineffective from the rust that has 
grown over his language. Spencer certainly 
is treated as a mere barbarian, and without 
the most distant suspicion of any of his real 
qualities. The most ambitious passage is 
that relating to Milton, beginning — 

“ But Milton next, with high and liaughty stalks, 
Unfettered In majestic numbers walks : ” 

a part of which has been often quoted. It is 
worth notice as evincing that the Paradise Lost 
was generally appreciated (for it has all the 
air of expressing a common or universal 
opinion) long before the appearance of the 
critical papers in the “ Spectator,” which many 
people suppose first taught the nation to 
understand and admire their great epic poet. 

To this period of Addison's life is also 
assigned his short and superficial “ Essay on 
the Georgies,” which Dryden published, in 
1 697, with his translation of Virgil, staling (in 
the dedication to the iEneis) that it had Wm 
given him by a worthy friend who desired 
to have his name concealed ; and the prose 
arguments throughout the translation, similar- 
ly acknowledged, were likewise furnished by 
Addison. Although he did not name Addison 
in reference to these contributions, Dryden 
in his “ Postscrij)t to the Reader,” printed at 
the end of his translation, pays a compliment 
to “ the most ingenious Mr. Addison of Ox- 
ford,” after whose bees, he says, his own later 
swarm is scarcely worth the hiving, alluding 
to the version of the fourth Georgic. About 
this time also were written some, at least, of 
the Latin poems which were first printed, 
under Addison's own care, in the second 
volume of the “ Musarum Anglicanarum 
Analecta,” published in 1699: — the “Baro- 
metri Descriptio ; ” “ Uvyixaioytpavofxaxla, sive 
Prselium inter Pygmoeos ^t Grues com- 
missum “ SphoBristerium ” (“ The Bowling 
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.Green •*Machiqgs<ee8ticulantes” (**a:he 
Puppet Show”)? and t^^or three oth^r 
simrfer pieces. That on t^ peace'(ff.Ry 9 « 
wick, entitled “ Pax Gulielmi Auspiciis Bu- 
ropas reddita,” also contained in thaf^coU 
lection, had, we believe, been printed before, 
in 1697. 

Addison took his degree of M. A. 14th 
February, 1693 ; and at this time it was his 
intention to enter the church, as he intimates 
in the conclusion o|’ his letter to 8achcverell. 
There has been some dispute about the 
motives which changed this purpose ; hie 
friend and literary executor, Tickell (Pre- 
face to his collected works), represents him 
as having been actuated by a “Tcmarkable 
seriousness and modesty,” which made him 
tliipk the duties of the priesthood too w'cighty 
for him. ''Steele, however (PliPface to the 
second edition of The Drummer)^ insists thaf' 
the true reason was the interference of Lord 
Halifax (then Mr. Charles Montague), who 
held out more inviting prospects to him in 
another direction. Appealing to Congreve, 
to whom the preface is addressed, Steele says, 

“ As you were the inducement of his becoming 
acquainted with my Lord Halifax, 1 doubt not 
but you remember the warm instances that 
noble lord made to the head of the college, 
not to insist upon Mr. Addison's going into 
orders.” Soon after this introduction to Mon- 
tague he addressed, in 1695, a poem to Lord 
Keeper Somers on one of King William's 
campaigns, which was followed in 1697 by 
the Latin verses on the peace of Rj^swick, . 
already mentioned ; but it was not till after 
two years more of expectation, or, at least, of 
getting nothing, that he at last obtained 
through Somers a pension from the crown of 
300/. a-year, to enable him to travel. He 
first took up his residence for above a year 
at Blois, probably, as Johnson suggests, to 
learn the French language. Spence (Anec* 
dotes, p. 1 84.) gives the following accyunt as 
received from the Abbe Philippeaux, who 
remembered him there : “ He would rise ai^ 
early as between two and three in the height 
of summer, and lie abed till between eleven 
and twelve in the depth of winter. He was 
untalkative whilst here, and often thoughtful ; 
sometimes so lost in thought that I have come 
into his room and staid five minutes there 
before he has known any thing of it. He 
had his masters generally at supper with 
him, kept very little company beside, and had 
no amour whilst there that I know of ; and 
1 think I should have known it if he had had 
any.” It must have been before his going 
abroad, we may here observe, that Addison' 
acquired his habit of indulgence in wine, if 
what Spence was told by Dennis (^Anecdotes, 
p. 45.) be true, that although Dryden was 
generally an extremely sober mam for the 
last ten years of \m life, daring whitflKhe was 
much acquainted with Addiso%he drank with 
him more than he ever used to do,^“ probably 
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so far as to hasten his end.” But this account 
would carry us back to Addison’s nineteenth 
year, which seems an early date for either 
his jiard drinking, or so great an intimacy 
witli Dryden. 

Addi^n remained abroad, principally in 
Italy, till the death of King William, in tlie 
spring of 1702, deprived him both of his 
pension and of an appointment which he 
expected to receive as secretary to Prince 
Eugene. Swift, in some lines quoted by 
Tyers, affirms that he was compelled by 
his pecuniary difficulties to become the 
tutor of a travelling sc^uire ; and the mean- 
ness of his appearance when he returned to 
England is said to have given visible testi- 
mony of his poverty. Wliile abroad, he 
wrote, in 1701, his “Letter from Italy” to 
Montague, %hich has generally been re- 
{^arded as the happiest of his poetical pro- 
ductions. During his residence in Italy, 
also, he is said to have written his “Dialogues 
on Medals,” which, however, were not pub- 
lished till after his death. Signor Ficoroni 
told Spence (Awm/o/cv, p. 03.) that he did 
not go any depth in that study : “All the 
knowledge he had of that kind,” said Ficoroni, 

“ 1 believe he had from me, and I did not 
give him above twenty lessons ui)oii that 
subject.” Here, too, according to "J’ickell, he 
wrote the first four acts of liis Cato ; and 
Tonson told Spence {Anevdotca^ p. 4fi.) that 
he actually saw them when he met Addison, 
accidentally, on his return, at Rotterdam. 
But Dr. Young, in a note which Spence has 
appended to this statement, assures us that, 
to his knowledge, all the five acts were written 
at Oxford, and sent fi’om thence to Dr j den. 
If so, it would have been interesting to know 
what Dryden thought of the play, of which, 
when the author l)rought it to Pope, as just 
finished, many years iifter, tliat poet gave it as 
his opinion that he had better not act it, and 
that he would get reputation enough by only 
printing it, thinking the lines well written, 
but the piece not theatrical enough (Spence, 
p. 196). Notwithstanding Young’s confident 
assertion, it seems certain that the fifth act 
Was either not written at all till long after the 
time of which he speaks, or was, at least, 
entirely re-written aj^ much later date. 

Very soon after nis return from Italy, I 
Addison published his “ Travels,” inscribing 
the volume to I^ord Somers. It was at first 
received somewhat coldly ; but Tickell states 
that the price rose to five times its original 
amount before the second edition appeared. 
His friends, however, being now out of power, 
nothing was done for Addison for some time, 
and how he managed tp subsist we are not 
informed. The first thing we hear of him 
is his engagement by Godolphin, on the 
recommendation of Lord Halifax, to cele- 
brate tlie victory of Blenheim, gained in 
August 1704^ which produced his poem 
entitled “ The Campaign,” published in the 
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end of that or beginning of the following 
year. This performance brought him a 
great accession of fame ; and it also opened 
to him a career of prosperity ’ which was 
never interrupted. While the poem was 
still unfinished, being advanced only to the 
celebrated simile of the angel, which occurs 
a little past the middle, it was read or com- 
municated to Godolphin, who was so pleased 
with it that he immediately appointed the 
author to the place of one of the excise 
commissioners of appeal, just become vacant 
by the death of Locke. Locke died on the 
28th of October, and it apj)ears that the new 
commission in which Addison’s name was 
inserted was made out on the IGth of No- 
vember (Beatson’s Political Index, ii. 375.). 
This post, it may be presumed, was very 
nearly or altogether a sinecure ; Addison, 
whose duties were perhaps done for him by 
the other four commissioners, continued to 
hold it till he lost all his appointments on the 
change of ministry in 1710. In 1705 he is 
said by Niceron, in “ Memoires des ITommes 
illustres” (xxxi. 71.), to have attended Hali- 
fax to Hanover ; but the fact, though it has 
been generally admitted, w^ould seem to be 
more than doubtful if it rest only on that 
authority. In the following year, 1706, ac- 
cording to Tickell, he was selected to be 
under-secretary to Sir Charles Hedges, se- 
cretary of state ; and when Hedges was, in 
December of that year, succeeded by the 
Fiarl of Sunderland, Addison continued to 
serve under the new secretary. The “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” however, is mistaken in 
representing Hedges as having been newly ap- 
pointed to olficc when Addison became under- 
secretary ; he had been secretary of state since 
May, 1702. In 1707 Addison published, 
anonymously, a pamphlet in support of the 
government, entitled “ The Present State of 
the War,” which, although he is not known 
to have acknowledged it during his life, is 
printed in Tickell’s edition of his collected 
works. This year, also, he wrote and pub- 
li.shed his opera of “ Rosamond,” by way of an 
attempt to supersede or cope with the Italian 
opera by a similar combination of music and 
recitative in the vernacular tongue ; but, 
although the poetry has since been greatly 
admired, the piece was unsuccessful when 
brought out upon the stage, principally, it is 
said, owing to the indifferent style in which 
the songs were set to music. It has since 
been reset by Arnold. Besides his primary 
or more professed object of rivalling the Italian 
opera, Addison took an opportunity, in this 
production, of paying his court to the master 
of the ministry, the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose praises it celebrated in a very flatter- 
ing strain, and to whose wife, the celebrated 
Duchess Sarah, the author inscribed it on 
its publication. About the same time, the 
“ Biographia Britannica ” states, he assisted 
Steele in his comedy of the “ Tender IIus- 
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band ; but that drama was published two 
years before “ Rosamond.” Addison wrote the 
prologue spoken when it was acted at Drury 
Lane ; and when it was soon after published, 
Steele dedicated it to his friend, in an address 
in which he acknowledges that he had been 
indebted to him for several of the most suc- 
cessful scenes. In the beginning of the year 
1709, when the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Wharton, father of the more notorious d^e, 
who some years later became, for a short 
time, the patron of Young, went over as Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, he took Addtlon with 
him as his secretary ; and the latter was, at 
the same time, appointed to the sinecure 
office of keeper of the records in Birmingham 
Tower, with a salary augmented to 300/. a 
year. He was in Dublin when the “ Tatler ” 
was commenced in London by Steele, on 
the 12th of April ; and Addison is said to 
have detected his friend by a remark on 
Virgil iiji one of the papers, which he recol- 
lected having communicated to him : it may j 
be found in No. 6., published 23d April, 

1709. Addison soon after became a con- j 
tributor ; his first paper formed part of No. ' 
20., which appeared on the 26th of May, and j 
he soon took a larger share in the work 
than any other writer, except Steele. In his ' 
preface to the first collected edition, Steele | 
acknowledged his obligations with his cha- i 
racteristic generosity and warmth of expres- i 
sion : — ** I have only one gentleman, who , 
will be nameless, to thank for any frequent , 
assistance to me, which, indeed, it would \ 
have been barbarous in him to have denied 
to one with whom he has lived in an intimaey 
from childhood, considering the great ease 
with which he is able to despatch the most 
entertaining pieces of this nature. This good 
office he performed with such force of genius, 
humour, wit, and learning, that I fared like 
a distressed prince who calls in a powerful 
neighbour to his aid : — I was undone by my 
auxiliary ; when I had once called him in, I 
could not subsist without dependence on 
him.” Yet Addison’s contributions to the 
“ Tatler ” scarcely amount to a fourth part 
of Steele’s. We may here complete the ac- 
count of the literary partnership of the two 
friends in the other periodical papers to 
which the success of this first undertaking in 
that line gave birth. The “ Tatler,” published 
thrice a week, was dropped with the 271st 
number, published 2d January, 1711 ; the 
first number of the “ Spectator ” appeared on 
the 1st of March following, and it was con- 
tinued at the rate of a paper every day, ex- 
cep^undays, till the 6th of December, 1712, 
wlmf* it was concluded with number .555. 
The quantity of Addison’s contributions to 
this fiist series of the “ Spectator ” probably 
rather exceeds that of Steele’s, and does not 
amount to much less than half of the work. To 
the first volume of the “ Guardian,” extending, 
also at the rate of six papers a week, from the 
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I 12th of March, 1713, to the 15th of June in 
i the same year, he contributed one paper only ; 

I but of the ninety-two papers composing the 
I second and concluding volume, about fifty 
I are assigned to Addison. The “ Guardian ” 
terminated with No. 175., published the 1st 
of October, 1713 ; and then the “Spectator” 
was revived on the 18th of June, 1714, and 
1 carried on, as a thrice-a-week paper, till the 
20th of December. Of the eighty papers 
composing the second series of me “ Specta- 
tor” (to which Steele did not contribute), 
Addison is understood to have written twenty- 
four, all published before the 1st of October ; 
j he is not supposed to have had any concern 
I with the work for the remaining three months 
of its existence. 

A change in the political world had left 
him abundant leisure for literature during the 
I ^eater part of the time that these publica- 
j tions were going on. The ministerial revo- 
lution which took place in the summer of 

1710, although it was not completed till the 
dismissal of Godolphin in the beginning of 
August, appears to have jerked Addison out 
of office at the first shock ; a new board of 
commissioners of appeal was appointed on 
the 25th of May, from which he was left out, 
and we may conjecture that he lost his Irish 
secretaryship and his place of keeper of the 
records about the same time. From this date 
he remained without any public employment 
for more than four years; which interval, 
howeter, offers a few matters requiring notice 
besides his connection with the “ Tatler,” 
“ Spectator,” and “ Guardian.” In September 
and October, 1710, he took his revenge on the 
new Tory ministry in a series of anonymous 
papers, five in all, published under the title of 
“ The Whig Examiner,” which are, of all the 
effusions of^his wit and humour, perhaps the 
most exuberant and the most caustic. In 

1711, he purchased an estate at Bilton,. in 
Warwickshire, for 10,000/. : it is difficult to 
understand where he got the money, or any 
part of it, although he is said to have been 
assisted by his brother Gulston, who was go- 
vernor of Madras. Gulston had obtained 
the appointment, according to Oldmixdft, 
through his brother’s interest ; and this writer 
adds that when he dtiA AddfiSon got six or 
seven thousand poun& by the side of his 
effects. “ The first printed account of Addi- 
son’s,” says Tyers, alluding perhaps to the 
article in the “ General^ographical Dic- 
tionary,” “ supposes that the death of his bro- 
ther in the East Indies' ^ him into plentiftil 
circumstances.” Early in 1 7 1 2, his acquaint- 
ance with Pope commenced; he had atfeady 
lived on intimate terms with Pope’s, „fipend 
Swift, while in Ireland, notwithstanditig the 
oppoMon of their politics; and Pope and 
he were probably now brought together by 
Steele. In April, 1713, occurred one of the 
most memorable events in Addison’s history, 
— the performance and publication of his tra- 
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edyof“Cato.” The“BiograpliiaBritaniaica,” . likewise brought out on the stage, though vitli 
^dhnson, md most of the accounts state that / no success, the comedy of The Drummer, 
it had a run of thirty-five successive nights ; or the Haunted House,” which Addison gave 
but, according to Baker's “ Biographia Dra- to Steele, and which the latter reprinted in 
matica” (Reed’s edition), the number of times 1722, with a preface addressed to Congreve, 
it was acted during its first run was only stating his conviction of its being by Addi? 
eighteen. Be this as it may, there is no son, after it had been omitted in Tickell’s 
doubt about its having been received with collection. No doubt is now entertained that 
immense applause ; to which it is equally Addison is really the author of this piece : 
undoubted that the political feeling of the indeed, we have direct evidence of his having 


moment contributed no inconsiderable share. 

‘‘ The Whigs,” as Johnson puts it, “ ap- 
plauded every line in which liberty wai 
mentioned, as a satire on the Tories ; and the 
Tories echoed every clap to show that the 
satire was unfelj|:” This year, too, Addison 
wrote another political pamphlet, “ The late 
Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff,” an 
attack upon the French commercial treaty, 
which, although published without his name, 
has been authenticated as his by being in- 
cluded in the complete edition of his works 
published by his executor after his death. 

After the death of Queen Anne, in August, 
1714, he was appointed secretary to the lords 
of the regency ; and when IGng George 
came over, it is said that there was some 
thought of making him secretary of state, if 
he could have been prevailed upon to accept 
the post. This is distinctly asserted by 
Tyers, and some particulars are given con- 
firmatory of the story, in his “ Historical 
Essay,” pp. 53 — 55. He was, in fact, re- 
appointed in the first instance to his fbrmer 
office of secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, now the Earl of Sunderland, under 
whom he had already served in another de- 
partmfnt*, and when this arrangement was 
broken up by the almost immipdiate removal 
of Sunderland, Addison was made one of the 
lords of trade early in 1715. It* was in the 
month of June of that year that the memor- 
able incident occurred of the publication by 
Tickell of a translation of the first book of 
the Iliad, suspected to have been written by 
Addison, at the same moment at which the 
first volume of Pope's translation came out ; 
a proceeding which turned a coldness that 
had for some time subsisted between Addison 
and Pope into a complete separation, and is 
understood to have prlil&pted the well-known 
lines in which the character of Addison is 
sketched with so much severity by Pope, now 
inserted in the Prologue to the Satires, 
which was not jMbllshed till after Addi- 
son's death, although this particular passage 
was certainly written and also handed about I 
some yeai’S before that event. The most : 
minute and' elarorate investigation of the 
circug^ances of this curious affair is con- 
tained^ in a long note on the article “ Addi- 
son” in Kippis's edition of the “ Biographia 
!lBfritannica,” which is known to have been 
drawn up by Sir William Blackstone. (See, 
also, Spence’s Anecdotes, pp. 146 — 149.) In 
this same year, 1715, too, was published, and 
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acknowledged it as his ;-~Theobald, in a note 
upon the first act of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“ Scomfhl Lady,” speaking of the character 
of Savil, states that Addison told him he 
had sketched out his character of Vellum in 
“The Drummer” purely from that model. 
These speculations on the public discern- 
ment, however, did not occupy all his lei- 
sure. On the 23d of September in this 
year, soon after the breaking out of the re- 
bellion, he commenced a political periodical 
paper, in defence of the established govern- 
ment, under the title of “ The Freeholder,” 
which he kept up with great spirit, at the 
rate of two numbers a week, till the 29th of 
June in the next year. On the 2d of August, 
1716, he married Charlotte, countess-dowager 
of Warwick and Holland (who, had been a 
widow for fifteen years), after a Jong suit, 
which Johnson quotes Spence's MS. as re- 
presenting to have commenced in Addison’s 
acting as tutor to her son, the young earl ; 
although it does not appear at what time of 
his life he could well have been employed in 
that capacity, unless, indeed, we are to adopt 
the notion of Tyers, who seems to think that 
the earl may have been the person to whom 
Swift speaks of Addison having acted as 
travelling tutor before his return from 
Italy in 1702. In the printed edition of 
“ Spence’s Anecdotes,” all that we find (p. 48.) 
is an assertion of Tonson, the bookseller, that 
he had thoughts of getting the lady “ from 
his first being recommended into the family.” 
The marriage made him nominal master of 
the mansion now called Holland House, but 
is understood to have added nothing to his 
happiness ; the countess, it seems, holding it 
to be her right, or her duty, to make up for 
her condescension in giving him her hand 
by never forgetting the difference of their 
rank in her after behaviour. 

On the 16th of April, 1717, after the 
breaking up of the administration of Walpole 
and Townshend, Addison was elevated to a 
place in the new cabinet as one of the prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, Sunderland being 
the other. Pope told Spence (^Anecdotes, 
p. 47.) that Addison accepted this appoint- 
ment “ to oblige the Countess of Warwick, 
and to qualify himself to be owned for her 
husband.” It was, in his opinion, “ the worst 
step Addison ever took : ” even his marriage 
itself is not stated to have been mentioned as 
an exception. Tyers gives a passage from a 
letter written about the time by Lady M. W, 
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Montague to Pope, in which she says, “ I 
know that the post was almost offered to him 
before. Such a post. as that, and such a 
wife as the countess, do not seem to be 
in prudence eligible for a man that is asth* 
matic ; and we may see the day when he 
will be heartily glad to resign them both.” 
Addison was first returned to parliament 
for Lostwithiel, at the general election in 
1708 ; but, after sitting from 18th Novem- 
ber; 1708, to 20th December, 1709, he was 
declared to have been not duly elected; 
he was then returned for Malmesbury, on a 
vacancy occurring for that place, in March, 
1710, within a month of the close of the 
same parliament ; and he continued to repre- 
sent Malmesbury till his death, having been 
re-elected in 1710, 1714, 1715, 1716 (on his 
being made a lord of trade), and 1717 (on 
being made secretary of state and a privy 
counsellor). It' was the Marquis of Wharton, 
Young told Spence, who first got him a seat 
in the House of Commons, (ylwecdotc.s*, p. 350.) 
But he never spoke in the House (although 
there are traditions of his having once made 
the attempt) ; and, with all his readiness as a 
writer in his proper line, he is said to have 
proved almost equally inefficient in the ordi- 
nary business of lus office. The consccpience 
was, that, after bearing up under these discou- 
raging circumstances for not quite a twelve- 
month, he resigned his secretaryship on the 
plea of ill health, and retired on a pension of 
1500/. (Tycrs says 1700/.) a year. His friend 
Craggs was appointed his successor on the 
14th of March, 1718, In thus relinquishing, 
however, somewhat ingloriously, the race of 
political ambition, he did not cease to take an 
interest in the politics of the day. In the 
early part of the following year he engaged 
in a public controversy with his old friend 
Steele on the subject of the government bill 
for the limitation of the peerage, in defence 
of which, and in reply to Steele’s paper 
called “ The Plebeian,” he published two 
pamphlets, under the title of “ The Old 
Whig,” Nos. 1. and 2. They were published 
anonymously, and were not reprinted by 
Tickell ; but no doubt has ever been enter- 
tained of their having been written by Addi- 
son : Steele himself, in his rejoinder at the 
time, plainly intimated that he took them to 
be his ; and the contemptuous style in which 
“ The Old Whi^ ” spoke of his antagonist as 
“ little Dickey,” is understood to have broken 
off the friendly intercourse which had sub- 
sisted between them from boyhood. An un- 
finished treatise on the “ Evidences of the 
Christian Religion,” which was printed in 
Tiekell’s edition of his works, was another 
fruit of Addison’s leisure after he retired 
from office ; composed, according to Pope, 
when, having broken down, or sunk in cha- 
racter, as a politician, he thought of returning 
to the profession for which he was originally 
designed, and had an eye to the lawn. 
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(Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 192.) But his health 
soon completely gave way ; he was attacked 
by a shortness of breath, which was followed 
by a dropsy ; and he expired, at Holland 
House, on the 17th of June, 1719. Tyers 
mentions that Tacitus Gordon (that is, Gor- 
don the translator of Tacitus), used to say 
that he killed himself drinking the Widow 
Trueby’s water (for a eulogy upon the 
virtues of which the reader may consult the 
“Spectatox,” No. 329.) By the Countess of 
Warwick (Charlotte, only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Middleton, of Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
shire, and a grand-daughter of Sir Orlando 
Biddgman, keeper of the great seal in the 
reign of Charles II., who survived him se- 
vei'al years) Addison left a daughter, who 
died unmarried in 1797. Tyers (p. 56.) (quotes 
Oldmixon as stating, in his “ History of Eng- 
land,” that to this daughter and to Lady War- 
Avick he left his fortune, amounting to about 
12,1)00/. ; and he fui*ther mentions (j). 63.) 
that Mr. Symonds, professor of Modern His- 
toiy at Cambridge, had told him that Miss 
Addison was then (in 1 783), in the enjoyment 
of an income of more than 1200/. a y(‘ar. 
The accounts we have of this lady difter 
somewhat. “ She inherited her father’s me- 
mory,” says the notice of her death in the 
“ Annual Register,” (xxxix. 12.), “but none of 
the discriminating powei’S of his undei'stand- 
ing; with the retentive faculties of Jedediah 
Buxton, she was a perfect imbecile. She 
could go on in any part of her father’s works, 
or repeat the whole, but was incapable of 
speaking or writing an intelligible sentence.” 
In the “ Beauties of England,” however, (War- 
wickshire, p. 81.) it is said, “ She is mentioned 
with love and veneration by the neighbouring 
pea.santry; and several articles in her will 
creditably evince her charitable disposition.” 
She left her estate to a younger son of Lord 
Bradford, to whom she Avas related through 
her mother. Addison’s library, which had 
remained entire thi’oughout her lifetime, was 
sold by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby in May 
1799, in 856 lots, for 456/. 2.«?. 9d. 

Anecdotes of Addison’s private life, and 
traits of his habits and character, have been, 
handed down in great abundance by Spence 
and others ; so that, a]|/^ough there is little or 
nothing avowedly autotxiographical in his own 
writings, Ave have, perhaps, as complete a 
picture of the man as of any other individual 
of that age of celebrated wits. He was, 
undoubtedly, accounted one of the principal 
figures of his time ; and even now there is 
scarcely any other name of that day with 
which the world is more generally familiar. 
That he occupied so much of the eye of the 
world in his own day, he oAved in part to the 
eminence of his social position ; and there 
were also some points both in his moral and 
intellectual nature that were especially fitted 
to establish him in the favour of the most 
numerous class of the reading public. Neither 
I Y 3 . 
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i****** ^ JMOompose commonly weiTcd 
The oonyentional proprieties, which 
nake ao lai^ a part of the general morality, 
rere in no danger of being rudely disturbed 
ly anytiung he was likely either to write or 
SO do. Some of the social habits attributed 
to Inm -would seem to betray a greater cor- 
diality or robustness of original nature than 
"he commonly showed ; but even his love of 
wine is not recorded to have ever been 


suffered to carry him beyond a safe limit ; he 
went to the length he did in that indulgence, 
because, perhaps from the coldness of his 
constitution, he could stand more hard drink- 
ing than the generality of other men without 
losing his caution and regard to appearances. 
The strongest testimony has beeii borne by 
those who knew him intimately to ihe charms 
of Ills conversation when he felt himself free 


from restraint. “ He was,” says Steele, 
“ above all men in that talent called humour, 
and enjoyed it in such perfection that I have 
often reflected, after a night spent with him 
apart from all the world, that I had had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Terence and Catullus, who had 
all their wit and nature, heightened with 
humour more exquisite and delightful than 
any other man ever possessed.” (Preface to 
T/ie Drummer,) Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague told Spence that “ Addison was the 
best company in the world.” (^Anecdote,^, 
p. 232.) Dr. Young’s account was, that, 
though he was rather mute in society on 
some occasions, “ when lie began to be com- 
pany, he was full of vivacity, and went on in 
a noble stream of thought and language, so 
as to chain the attention of every one to 
him.” (p. 335.) “ Addison,” said Pope, “ was 
perfect good company with intimates ; and 
had something more charming in his con- 
versation than I ever knew in any other 
man.” (p. .50.) Put this was only when there 
was no one by of whom he was afraid. 
“ With any mixture of strangers,” Pope 
added, “ and sometimes only with one, he 
seemed to preserve his dignity much, with a 
stiff sort of silence.” Young admitted that 
he “ was not free with his superiors.” John- 
son quotes I^ord Chesterfield as somewhere 
affirming that “ Addison was the most timor- 
ous and awkward man that he ever knew.” 
Coarser minds, again, from the formality and 
stitthess of manner in which he wrapped himself 
up from their inspection, were led to set him 
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son 8 character in some points of irreat im 
portance; he was not a man on whom Ws 
mends oould rely ; and the -way in which he 
lost or offended more than one of them was 
not to his credit. In his conduct both to 
Pope and to Steele, there was sometliing 
underhand and treacherous — something of 
the “ willing to wound, but yet afraid to 
strike,” which the fonner has imputed to him. 
To Gay, again, he seems to have behaved ill 
without having been either detected or sus- 
pected at the time. A fortnight before his 
death he sent Lord Warwick for Gay, who 
had not gone to see him for a great while ; 
and when they met, Addison told him “ that 
he had desired this visit to beg his pardon ; 
that he had injured him greatly ; but that if 
he lived he should find that he would make 
it up to him.” (Spence, p. 150.) Here again 
we see the conscientiousness of the man 


struggling w ith, and, in the end, very nobly 
mastering, his more ignoble propensities; for 
it would be a great mistake to conclude from 
these instances of deceit and littleness, that 
the regard he professed for virtue was not 
both real and deeply felt. In part the re- 
straint he put upon his outward behaviour 
may be attributed to his dread of public 
opinion, and his desire to stand well with 
the very numerous class whose judgment 
is principally swayed by siicfl decorum and 
propriety of mere demeanour ; in part he 
seems to have done violence in this way 
to higher qualities which were in his na- 
ture, and to have cheeked the growth 
both of principles and pow-ers which might 
have made his whole humanity a finer 
and higher thing than it really was ; but 
there can be no doubt whatever, for all that, 
that he was a sincere and zealous friend both 


to morality and religion. He had his weak- 
nesses, like all men ; and, in some respects, 
he even led a somewhat free life, when he 
was out of the public eye ; but, “ of his 
virtue,” as Johnson as observed, “ it is a suf- 
ficient testimony that the resentment of party 
has transmitted no charge of any crime.” 
The pious composure in which he died, as 
evinced by the anecdote of his parting inter- 


down for a mere piece of hypocrisy and cant. 
Mandeville, the author of the “ Fable of the 
Bees,” after an evening’s conversation with 
him, characterised him as “ a pareon in a 
tye-wig and Tonson, who' hated parsons in 
any kind of wigs as much as Mandeville, and 
who, besides, had quarrelled with Addison, 
and did not like him, used to say of him 
after he had quitted his secretaryship, “ One 
day or other you*ll see that man a bishop ! 
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though previously alluded to by Tickell 
in his Elegy on Addison — is knovm to most 
readers. l3r. Young’s words are : — “ After 
a long and manly, but vain struggle with his 
distemper, he dismissed his physicians, and 
with them all hopes of life. But with his 
hopes of life, he dismissed not his concern 
for the living, but sent for a youth nearly re- 
lated, and finely accomplished, but not above 
being the better for good impressions from a 
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dying friend. He came ; but, life now gUm- 
inering in the socket, the dying friend was 
silent : after a decent and proper pause, the 
youth said, ‘ Dear Sir, you sent for me ; I 
believe and hope that you have some com- 
mands : I shall hold them most sacred.* May 
distant ages not only hear but feel^the reply. 
Forcibly grasping the youth’s hand, he 
softly said, * See in what peace a Christian 
cun die.’ lie spoke with difliculty, and soon 
expired.” Lord Warwick did not long sur- 
vive his step-father : he died at the age of 
twenty -three, in August, 1721. Tyers says 
that “ he was esteemed a man of great 
parts.” 

Addison’s writings present somethingof the 
same struggle of opposite piinciples or tenden- 
cies which we find in his character as a man, 
resulting likewise in the same general effect, of 
the absence of everything offensive combined 
with some Jpialities of high, but none, ])erhaps, 
of the highest excellence. Notwithstanding 
all the hesitation and embarrassment he is 
said to have shown on some occasions in the 
-performance of his official duties, so that a 
common clerk would have to be called in’ to 
draw up a jlispatch which could not wait for 
his more scrupulous selection of phraseology, 
he usually wrote easily and rapidly. “ When 
he had taken his resolution,” Steele has told 
us, “ or made his plan for what he designed 
to write, he would walk about a room and 
dictate it into language with as much freedom 
and ease as any one could write it down, and 
attend to the coherence and grammar of 
what he dictated.” (Preface to The Drummer.) 
Pope told Spence, however, that, though he 
wrote very fluently, “ he was sometimes very 
slow and scrupulous in correcting.” “ He 
would show his verses,” said Pope, “ to seve- 
ral friends, and would alter almost every- 
thing that any of them hinted at as wrong. 
He seemed to be too diffident of himself, and 
too much concerned about his character as 
a poet ; or, as he worded it, ‘ too solicitous for i 
that kind of praise, which, God knows, is but | 
a very little matter after all.’” {Anecdotes, 
p. 49.) By this way of expressing himself, 
he probably meant to mortify Pope, as well 
as to make amends, by a piece of moral pro- 
fession, for his too anxious pursuit of an 
object which he had neither the self-control 
to relinquish, nor the heart to enjoy. To Pope 
he seemed to value himself more upon his 
poetry than his prose. (Spence, p. 257.) Ex- 
cept, however, in some of his Latin poems, 
he has scarcely given any example in verse 
of that easy humour and lively description 
in which he certainly most excelled. As a 
writer of serious and elevated poetry, he must 
be ranked, even without reference to the claims 
of the school to which he belongs, as standing 
only a little way above ordinary writers. 
His “ Cato,” his most ambitious effort, has 
sonie stately rhetoric in the principal scenes ; 
but scarcely anything either of true poetic 
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fire, or of the dramatic spirit. Even of 
strength and beauty of imagination, he has 
shown much more in his prose than in his 
poetry ; so much, indeed, in one or two in- 
stances, as to seem to prove that what he 
most wanted to make him a jnuch greater 
poet, was only more self-confidence and 
daring. There is far more poetry in his 
prose “ Vision of Mirza” and his “ Roger de 
Coverley,” than in all the verse he ever wrote. 
But his most remarkable and i)eeuliar quality, 
and that in which he most overflowed, was 
undoubtedly his light, graceful, delicate hu- 
mour ; never, indeed, rising to anything very 
subtle or aerial ; seldom j)ouring itself out in 
any rush of mere derisive mirth ; not dazzling 
us with its sparkles of wit and fancy ; but, 
with its 9uiet, even, smiling stream, refresh- 
ing and illuminating all things, and awaken- 
ing a pleasurable sense of the ludicrous pro- 
bably ill a greater number and gi’eater variety 
of minds than any other writer ever succeeded 
in touching with that emotion. It is the only 
humour, perhaps, that is perfeetly to the 
satisfaction of the great multitude of reading 
men and women, who find Swift and Sterne 
revolting, and Shakspere unintelligible but 
to whom Addison enlivens the picture of 
their familiar daily life, or the general aspect 
of human society and human nature, with a 
bright transjiarent varnish, the eftect of which 
has nothing in it to startle the most simple 
understanding. A great change of manners, 
howevei’, and a considerable change of taste, 
are fast diminishing the once universal popu- 
larity of the “ Tatler” and “ Spectator;” and 
they will probably very soon be little read. 
Addison’s prose has been praised by Johnson 
as “the model of tiie middle style;” and, 
while it is cmincnwjr easy, unaffected, and 
perspicuous, it has a fair degree of purity, 
and often considerable melody and grace of 
expression. But, with all its merits, it has 
scarcely character enough to maintain itself 
as a model ; and it may be ajipreheiided that 
it is a rare thing no\v for any one “ to give 
his days and niglits to the volumes of Addi- 
son,” as Johnson reconuuends, whatever de- 
scription of English style he wishes to attain. 
(Bioyraphia Briiamuca; Life hy Johnson; 
Spence’s Anecdotes; Works by Tickell. In 
a note to an abridgment of Johnson’s life, 
printed in Chalmers’s Dictionary, the follow- 
ing sources are enumerated for future collec- 
tions respecting Addison ; — '’^BritishBssayists, 
Prefaces to vols. i. vi. and xvi. ; Swift’s and 
Pope’s Works; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
and Tour; Victor’s Works, i. 87, 88. 328, 
329. ; Lord Orford’s Works, iv. 453. ; Ni- 
chols’s Cidlection of Poems; Johnson’s Works; 
Gentleman's Magazine ; Beattie’s Disser- 
tations, pp. 198. C32. ; Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie; Whiston’s Z/ye; Malone’s Dryden, 
i. 495. 540. ; Seward’s Anecdotes, ii. 281. ; 
Hutchinson’s Bist. of Cumberland, ii. 358. ; 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric ; Cibber’s Lives ; 
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lichardson’s Correspmdence ; RufThead’s Life 
f 'Pope, pp. r09. 142--.a50. 312; Warburton’s 
To these may be added, Tyers’s 
Ustorical Essay on Mr, Addison, 8vo. l^ondon, 
783 ; Annual Register, xxxix. 12. ; Beauties 
)/ England, Warwickshire, pp. 80 — 83. ; Ire- 
land's Picturesque Tour on the River Avon ; 
Oldmixou’s History of England, iii. 682, 683.) 

G. L. C. 

ADDISON, REV. LANCELOT, was the 
son of a father of the same names, also a 
clergyman, and was born in 1632, at Maul- 
dismeaburne, in the parish of Crosby Ravens- 
worth, in Westmoreland. From the grammar 
school of Appieby he was sent, in 1650, by 
some relations of his family, to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
R.A., 2r)th January, 1654, and that of M.A., 
4th July, 1657. Having acquired a reimta- 
tion for wit as well as scholarship, he was 
appointed to be one of the Terrac Filii at the 
Act held in 1658, when he delivered an ora- 
tion which so exasperated the then dominant 
puritanical party, that he found himself obliged 
to make a recantation, and to ask pardon for 
his oftence on his knees. This affair is sup- 
posed to have disgusted him with the uni- 
versity, which he left soon afterwards, retiring 
to a village in the neighbourhood of Pet worth 
in Sussex, where he continued to reside till the 
Restoration. His principles and past suffer- 
ings now recommended him to patronage ; 
and it is said that King, bishop of Chichester, 
to whom he had been introduced, would have 
provided for him if he had remained in the 
country. But he chose to accept the offer of 
the chaplainship to the garrison at Dunkirk, 
and, soon after losing that post by the place 
being delivered up to F|f|iice in 1662, he re- 
ceived an ajipointment to a similar situation 
at Tangier, which he held for about seven 
years, enjoying the favour and confidence ot 
the Earl of Teviot, or Tiviot, the governor, 
by whom his services were employed on 
various important occasions. It does not ap- 
pear how it happened that, having paid a 
visit to England in the beginning of the year 
1670, with the intention of returning to 
Africa, he was unexpectedly deprived of his 
chaplainship, which was, in his absence, con- 
ferred upon another person, so that he sud- 
denly found himself without employment or 
resources. However, the reputation he had 
brought back with him, and the introductions 
he obtained to many persons of distinction, 
had, before this, occasioned his being made 
chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty ; and it 
was not long before the patron of the rectory 
of Milston, in Wilts, presented him to that 
living, then worth about 120/. a-year, to 
which was soon after added a prebend in the 
cathedral of Salisbury. In 1671 he made 
himself known by the publication of an 
octavo volume, entitled “ West Barbary, or a 
short Narrative of the Revolutions of the 
Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; with an 
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Account of the present Customs, sacred 
civil, and domestic.” This work, which wS 
printed at the Sheldohian press, appears 
to have been written while the authw was 
abroad. It attracted some attention in other 
countries as well as at home, as we may 
gather from the circumstance of a German 
translation of it having been published at 
Niirnherg the following year. This first 
publication of the elder Addison, it may be 
noticed, is dedicated to Joseph Williamson, 
Esq. (afterwards Sir Joseph, and principal 
secretary of state), who was himself the son 
of a Cumberland clergyman, and who appears 
to have been Addison’s chief patron through 
ife. In the beginning of the year 1675, 
Addison publisl^d ai^ther work (which he 
likewise inscribed to Williamson), entitled 


The present State of the Jews (more par- 
ticularly relating to those in Barbary), to 
which is annexed a Summary Discourse of the 
Misna, Talmud, and Gemara,” 8vo., London ; 
and about the same time appeared his tract 
entitled “ The Primitive Institution, or a 
seasonable Discourse of Catechising.” On 
the 6th of J uly in this year he took his de- 
grees of B.D. and D.D. at Oxford. His literary 
industry during some succeeding years pro- 
duced the following works; — “A Modest 
Plea for the Clergy” (anonymous), 8vo., 
London, 1677 (republished a few years after- 
wards, and again in 1709, after Addison’s 
death, along with “ Heylin on Tythes,” &c., 
by Dr. Hickes, who states, in hjs preface, that 
he did not know whether the author was a 
clergyman or a layman, but was inclined to 
think him a layman) ; “ The First State 
of Mahometism, or an Account of the Author 
and Doctrine of that Imposture ” (also anony- 
mous), 8vo., London, 1678 (republished in 
1679, under the title of “ The Life and Death 
of Mahomet, the Author of the Turkish Re- 
ligion,” and again in 1687, with a somewhat 
more extended title) ; “ An Introduction to 
the Sacrament,” 1681, and again, with the 
addition of “ The Communicant’s Assistant,” 
12mo., 1686. On the 3d of July, 1683, Dr. 
Addison was installed in the deanery of 
Lichfield, which was conferred upon him, 
according to Anthony Wood, by the Com- 
missioners of Ecclesiastical Affairs, in reward 
for his services at Tangier, and to compensate 
him for certain losses he had sustained by a 
fire at Milston. On the 8th of December, 
1684, he was collated to the archdeaconry of 
Coventry, which he held in commendam with 
his deanery. In 1685 there appeared in 4to., 
at Ivondon, the second edition (the date of the 
first is not recorded) of another account by 
Addison of his residence in Africa, entitled 
“ A Discourse of Tangier under the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Teviot.” In the convoca- 
tion which assembled in December, 1689, in 
the crisis of the Revolution, Dean Addison is 
said to have taken so conspicuous a part on 
the high church side, as to have cut himself 
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out of a good chance of a bishopric. He 
continued, however, with unabated vigour, his 
exertions in support 'of orthodoxy and the 
establishment. In 1690 he published a 12mo. 
tract of 100 pages, entitled “ The Catechu- 
men,” which, however, appears not to have 
been of his own writing, although it has some- 
times been ascribed to him ; and this was fol- 
lowed by “ Xpiarrhs AtrrSBfos, or an Historical 
Account of the Heresy denying the Godhead 
of Christ,” 12mo., London, 1696 ; “ The 
Christian’s Daily Sacrifice duly performed,” 
12mo, London, 1698; and “An Account of 
the Millennium, the Genuine Use of the Two 
Sacraments,” &c. He died at Lichfield, 20th 
April, 1703, and is buried in the churchyard 
of the cathedral there. Bjj; his first wife, 
Jane, daughter of Nathaniel Gulston, Esq., 
and sister of Dr. William Gulston, bishop of [ 
Bristol, Dean Addison had three sons; Jo- ' 
seph, bom 1st May, 1672 ; Gulston, born 
April, 1673, who died governor of Madras ; 
lianeelot, bora in 1680, who was a fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and eminent for 
his classical attainments; and three daughters: 
Jane, born 23d April 1671, who died in in- 
fancy ; Dorothy, horn May, 1674, who be- 
came the wife, first, of the llev. Dr. Sartre, 
secondly, of Daniel Combes, Esq. ; and Anne, 
born April, 1676, who died young. Swift, 
in one of his letters to Stella, mentions having 
dined with Mrs. Sartre, of whom he says, 

“ Addison’s sister is a sort of wit, very like 
him. I am not fond of her.” She died 2d 
March, 1750, having survived all her brothers 
and sisters. (Biographia Britannica; Wood, 
Athen. Oxo7i.) G. L. C. 

AD-DIYA'RBEKRr. [IIuseyn.] 

ADDUL-BAKI. [Baki.] 

ADDY, WILLIAM, lived at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and published — 1. 
The Bible in short-hand, under the title 
“Vetus et novum Testaraentum Anglice, 
litteris Tachygraphicis impressuro,” I^ondon, 
1687, 16mo., engraved by J. Sturt. 2. “Ste- 
nographia, or the Art of Short-writing.” 
.London, 1695, 8vo. (Watt, Bibliotheca Bri^ 
tannica; Adelung, Fortsetzung zuJOchers all- 
gemeinen gelehrten Lexica.) ' J. W. J. 

ADEL, properly ADILS, ‘an ancient king 
of Sweden, and the seventeenth of the race of 
Yngling, whose fabulous history is contained 
in the “ Ynglinga Saga,” which Snorro places 
at the head of the histories of the early Swedish 
kings. It is impossible to assign any exact 
time to the reign of Adils ; some place him 
in the fifth, and others in the sixth century 
of our ajra. The ancient tradition about him 
runs thus : — As he was the son of Ottar Wen- 
dilkroka, who had fallen in battle against the 
Danes, Adils, after his accession, thought it 
his first duty to avenge the death of his father. 
But as Jarmerick, king of Denmark, had just 
gained a great victory over some Slavonian 
tribes on the Baltic, he deferred the execution 
of his plans. At last, however, he had not 
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patience to wait any longer, and he attacked 
the Danes by sea. After a three days’ battle, 
Adils was willing to make peace, on condition 
that Jarmerick should marry his sister Swa- 
vilda, and henceforth live in peace with 
Sweden. To this Jarmerick agreed; but this 
marriage, instead of being a bond of union 
between the two princes, became the cause 
of new hostilities. Swavilda was accused of 
adultery with Broder, Jarmerick’s son-in-law, 
and the king ordered her to be torn to pieces 
by wild horses. When Adils heard of this 
act of cruelty, he immediately invaded Den- 
mark, laying waste the whole country as 
he advanced. Jarmerick, who could not 
trust to his own people, many of whom 
had revolted against him on account of his 
cruelty, to<^v refuge in a stronghold. He was 
besieged, taken prisoner, and put to dt^nth 
on the wheel. Adils conquered three pro- 
vinces of Denmark — Schonen, Haland, and 
Bleking, which he annexed to Gothland. 
Denmark was left to Broder, on condition that 
he should pay an annual tribute to Sweden. 
Adils returned to Upsala, where he celebrated 
his victory with sacrifices to Odin. But while 
he was riding in procession around the temple, 
he fell from his horse and broke his neck. 
The tradition states that he ruled forty -five 
years, and that at his death he was fifty-five 
years old. He was succeeded by his son 
Osten, or Eisten. {Ynglinga Saga; Locce- 
nius, Antiq. Suev. Goth. i. 38. ; Suaiiing, Chron. 
Dan. p. 3.5.) L. S. 

ADELAIDE, a German empress, was the 
daughter of Rudolph II., king of Burgundy, 
and born inA. u. 931. Two years after her 
birth, her father concluded a peace with Hugo, 
count of Provence, with whom he had been 
carrying on a war about tlie sovereignty of 
Italy, on condition that Lothar, son of Hugo, 
should marry his daughter Adelaide. This 
marriage was not solemnised till the year 947, 
when Adelaide was sixteen years of age. 
Her mother Bertha, who had then been a 
widow for some time, married Hugo himself, 
who, together with his son liOthar, ruled over 
Italy most tyrannically. Adelaide during this 
marriage gave birth to a princess Emma, who 
afterwards married Lothar, king of France. 
She was, however, highly unfortunate during 
her marriage, for owing to the tyrannical rule 
of her husband a hostile party in Italy had 
given all possible support to Berengarius, 
marquis of Ivrea. In November, 950, Lothar, 
probably poisoned by Berengarius, died ; and 
Berengarius now assumed the title of king of 
Italy, under the name of Berengarius II. He 
required Adelaide to marry his son Adalbert, 
and when she refused, he imprisoned her in 
a castle on the shore of the lake of Garda, 
where she had only one female servant about 
her. Adelaide was beloved by all her sub- 
jects, and admired both for her beauty and 
her prudence. Her oppressor, on the other 
hand, who was as cruel as his predecessors, 
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toir .iqKmUau^tlMltatndonus sul^eets. 
A. pnM: •$; Imiil outlived ta dig a subterra- 
Ad^de*8 prison, and oon- 
servant ^ely across the 
he kept'them concealed until he 
IlSM ,e powerfhl friend lehom he made ac- 
inainted vriUi the secret. This man was 
Alberto Asso, who conducted the queen, 
protected by an armed band of his friends, to 
bus castle of Canossa. The discontent of the 
lobles of Italy with the government of Be- 
^ngarius had in the mean time increased, and 
hey called in the assistance of the German 
mperor Otho 1. (the Great) Otho appeared 
a Italy in 951, and dispersed the army of Be- 
engarius, which was besieging Canossa. He 
[len married Adelaide, and compelled Beren- 
arius to appear at Aug^sburg, to ta^e the oath 
r allegiance, and receive the greater part of 
is dominions as a fief from the empire. 
Adelaide accompanied her husband to Ger- 
aany, where she bore him several sons ; and 
vhen her husband died, in 973, he was suc- 
ceeded by his youngest son, Otho II. As he 
was only nineteen years old when he as- 
cended the throne, his mother Adelaide ad- 
ministered the*erapire, and with such prudence 
as to win the affections of all her subjects. She 
showed the greatest munificence, especially 
towards the clergy. Otho at last, tired of the 
dependence upon his mother, and instigated 
by his wife Theophania, who was jealous ot 
the popularity of Adelaide, removed her from 
his court, whereupon, in 978, she withdrew to 
Pavia. In 980 she became reconciled to her 
son, and returned to Germany. Otho II. died 
in 983, and was succeeded by his son Otho III. 
then only three years old. His mother Theo- 
phania, and his grandmother Adelaide, were 
entrusted with the regency. They gave the 
young prince a very learned education, but 
as they soon began to disagree, Otho listened 
to the advice of his mother, and removed 
Adelaide from the court. Theophania, 
however, died before her son was of age, 
and Adelaide was invited to undertake the 
regency alone. Although experience had 
taught her to regard the duties of her office 
more as a burden than as an honour, she yet 
devoted herself to it with the most indefatigable 
zeal. She lived chiefly at Magdeburg, where 
her memory is still held in high esteem, as 
one of the great benefactors to the place by 
numerous foundations. She also took great 
pains to diffuse Christianity among the north- 
ern nations of Europe. In 999 she under- 
took a journey to Burgundy, for the purpose 
of reconciling King Rudolph III., her nephew, 
with his subjects; she died in the monastery 
of Seitz, in Alsatia, at the close of 999. 
Some relics of her are still preserved and 
shown at Hanover. She has been canonised, 
and is regarded as a saint, though her name 
does not appear in the Roman calendar. 
Her life has often been written — by Odilo, 
abbot of Cluni, printed in Canisius, “Antiq.” 
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tt^er Ae 10th of December, ^ 

fmd of Susa, styled marquis of Italy, because 
he guarded the marches or borders and the 
passes which led into Italy, was bom in the 
early part of the eleventh century. There 
is an act of donation by the Emperor Otho 
III. of the year 1001, dated from Paterno 
near Rome, which confers upon Count Odelric 
certain allodial property. Peter Hamianus 
speaks highly of the charity and piety of 
Count Odelric |pid his wife Bertha, who was 
daughter of the Marquis Autbert, an ancestor 
of the Este family. Odelric died a. d. 103.5, 
and left two daughters, the elder of whom, 
Adelaide, was married to Hermann, duke of 
Suabia, who was related to the Gemian em- 
perors of the Franconian dynasty, and who 
succeeded in right of his wife to Odelric’s es- 
tates, having received from the Emperor Con- 
rad II. the investiture of the marqiiisatc of 
Italy. In the year 1038, Hermann, having fol- 
lowed the emperor in an expedition to Rome, 
and from thence to Beneventum, was taken 
ill of an epidemic, and died without leaving 
any children. After his death, Adelaide mar- 
ried the Marquis Henry of Aleram in Montfer- 
rat, of whom we know nothing worth mention, 
except certain donations which he made to the 
cathedral of Turin, and other churches and 
convents. He died soon after without children, 
and Adelaide married again (a.d. 1045) Oddo, 
son of Humbert of “ the white hands,” count 
of Maurienne and of Aosta. This marriage 
laid the foundation of the power of the 
house of Savoy. Oddo became lord of Turin 
and marquis of Italy, and after the death of 
his father, he also inherited the counties of 
Maurienne and of Aosta, and was thus the 
master of the four most important passes 
of the Western Alps, namely, Mont Genevre, 
Mont Cenis, and the Little and Great St. 
Bernard. Oddo died about 1060, leaving two 
sons and two daughters, and Adelaide governed 
both his and her states as guardian of her sons, 
Peter and Amadeus. Bertha, the elder daugh- 
ter, married Henry, afterwards Henry IV. 
king of the Germans and emperor ; the 
younger, Adelaide, married Rudolf, duke of 
Suabia and rector of Burgundy. 

When the Marchioness Adelaide assumed 


the regency, a great controversy was raging 
in North Italy, concerning the obligatory 
celibacy of the clergy, a question which had 
been discussed in several councils, but never 
definitively settled. The church of Milan, 
that is to say, the province subject to the 
spiritual control of the archbishop of Milan, 
like the Greek church, allowed married men 
to take orders, and continue to cohabit with 
their wives. If a married priest lost his wife 
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and chose to marry again, he could not con- 
tinue to exercise his office, though no moral 
blame was attached to him. Such was the 
custom in the eleyenth century, and it was 
supported by the well-known passage of St 
Paul, and by several passages of St Ambrose, 
archbishop of Milan, which passages however 
appear to have been altered m most editions of 
his works. (Verri, Storia di Milano.') The 
popes wished to do away with this custom of 
the church of Milan, and they succeeded after 
a long struggle attended with bloodshed, in 
which the mob of Milan took an active part 
against the married clergy, who were sup- 
ported by their bishops and the higher orders of 
society. In the course of this controversy the 
pope sent as legate to Lombardy, Petrus Da- 
mianus, bishop of Ostia, and a man of great 
learning, who after visiting Milan repaired to 
Turin, and there saw the Marchioness Ade- 
laide and her sons. He afterwards wrote two 
letters, one to the marchioness and the other 
to Cunibert, bishop of Turin, who was remiss 
in enforcing celibacy among his clergy. These 
letters arc in the work of l)amianus, “ Contra 
Clericorum Intemperantiam.” The letter to 
Adelaide is entitled “ to the Duchess and Mar- 
chioness of the (>ottian Alps,” and is full of 
laudatory expressions concerning her piety 
and other virtues, and bears witness to her 
great power and influence as “ mistress of a 
vast territory, situated between the kingdoms 
of Italy and Burgundy, and comprising many 
episcopal dioceses.” 

Adelaide continued to act as adviser of her 
eldest son Peter after he was of age, and had 
received the investiture of the marquisate of 
Italy. In July, 1064, Peter and his mother 
held a general “ placitum,” or public court or 
parliament at Cambiano, near Chieri, at which 
all his vassals were summoned to attend. 
Guichenon, the historian of the house of Savoy, 
has a short note of this meeting. T^he Marquis 
Peter was attended by the Countess Adelaide, 
and by five judges, “ sacri palatii,” or of the 
imperial court, who acted as assessors, and ex- 
pounders of the law, and also by the bishop 
of Turin, and many nobles and “boni ho- 
mines,” or elders, of the various communes 
who were consulted on matters of local custom 
and tradition. The assembly was held in 
the open fields ; the marquis sat under a 
handsome tent, and matters political and 
financial, as well as judicial, were discussed. 
These placita were held three times a year, at 
Christmas, Easter, and St. John’s day. 

During the great quarrel between Henry IV. 
of Germany and Pope Gregory VII., when 
the pope had excommunicated and deposed 
Henry, the emperor finding himself forsaken 
by his German vassals, resolved to go to Italy; 
and proceeding through Burgundy to Vevay, 
on the banks of the Leman lake, he met there 
soon after Christmas, 1077, his mother-in-law 
Adelaide, and her second son Amadeus. Vevay 
was then part of the province of Chablais, 
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which had been conferred by the Emperot 
Conrad upon Humbert of Maurienne, Ade- 
laide’s ffither-in-laWk Henry was accompanied 
by his wife Bertha, and their infhnt son Con- 
rad. He urgently requested Adelaide and 
Amadeus to assist him to proceed to Italy, in 
order to make his peace with the pope. His 
request was not readily graifted ; the chro- 
nicler Lambert of Aschaflenburg says that 
Adelaide and Amadeus exacted conditions 
from him, and that Henry gave them a pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
however, he does not name. The whole 
royal and ducal party then crossed together 
the Mons Jovis, now Great St. Bernard, in the 
depth of a most severe winter; and they went 
together to the Castle of Canossa, the residence 
of the Countess Matilda, near Reggio, where 
Pope Gre^ry was. Adelaide and her son 
Amadeusl together with the Marquis Azzoof 
Este, the Abbot of Cluny, and other personages, 
acted as mediators between the pope and 
Henry, who, having humbled himself to the 
dust before the pontiff, received absolution. 
The Marquis Peter, Adelaide’s eldest son, 
does not appear in this transaction: he had 
probably remained in his hereditary states, 
where we find him, in the year 1078, taking 
the part of Cunibert, bishop of Turin, against 
Benedict, abbot of St. Michael, near Chiusa, 
who had been elected without the bishop’s 
participation, and had been consecrated at 
Rome by the pope. Cunibert, who with other 
prelates of North Italy was dissatisfied with 
the pope, resented the independent demeanour 
of Benedict and his monks, who were the 
faithful adherents of the see of Rome, and 
availing himself of the first rupture between 
Henry and the pope, he came out with the 
militia of Turin, and laid waste the lands of 
the abbot. The monks and their tenants and 
dependents repulsed him ; but the Marquis 
Peter supported the bishop, with whom he 
was intimate, and both together drove away 
the abbot, and took possession of the monas- 
tery, where they feasted and caroused to- 
gether until the soldiers of the abbot one 
evening, at the beginning of 1078, obliged 
them to decamp. Such is the account given 
by the biographer of the abbot Benedict in 
Mabillon’s “Acta Sanctorum” (vi. 11. 701.) 
This account serves to show the state of 
North Italy during the long quarrel of the 
investitures. 

In the latter part of the same year, 1078, 
the Marquis Peter died, leaving two daughters, 
the elder of whom married Frederic, count 
of Mon^on, a Burgundian noble, and the 
younger married the Marquis Boniface del 
Vasto, from whom descended the marquises 
of Saluzzo and Ceva, rivals of the house of 
Savoy. In most public acts of the times in 
which the name of the Marquis Peter appears, 
it is generally annexed to those of his mother 
Adelaide and his brother Amadeus, from 
which it would appear that they all three 
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participated in the administration of their ex- 
tensive territories. 

Amadeus (styled II.) did not survive his 
brother long, as we find a donation made by 
Adelaide, in March, 1080, to a convent at 
Turin, for the benefit of the souls of her sons 
t^ie late Marquis Peter and the late Count 
Amadeus. The act is signed by Frederic, 
count of Monyon, her grand-daughter’s hus- 
band. Amadeus left an infant son, Humbert, 
(styled II.) count of Savoy. During his 
minority his grandmother Adelaide retained 
the administration of the state. The war of 
the investitures continued to rage ; the pope 
had supers^'ded Henry as king of the Germans, 
and sanctioned the counter-election of Ru- 
dolf, duke of Suabia, Henry fought for his 
title with various success; and having as- 
sembled a diet at Rrixen, composei of bishops 
and barons of his party, he deposed Pope 
Gregory, and put in his place Guibert, arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, by the name of Clement III. 
In these critical circumstances Adelaide ap- 
pears to have avoided declaring herself openly 
for either party, though she was strongly 
urged in favour of Henry by Renzo, bishop 
of Alba, a man of some eloquence, and an 
active enemy of Pope Gregory, whom he 
nicknamed Rrandellus. Renzo addressed Ade- 
laide in a flattering strain, entreating her to 
support the throne of Henry, her son-in-law. 
(Renzonis Episcopi Albensis Commentarius 
dc Itebus Enrici, in Ludewig’s Reliquice 
Mafiuscripiorum, ix. 241.) It is written in 
I .atin verse, and is a curious production. The 
only known result of these entreaties was, 
that Adelaide acted as mediator between the 
Countess Matilda and Henry, who, having 
defeated and killed his antagonist Rudolf, had 
come to Italy at the head of an army, to put 
down Pope Gregory and his adherents. Some 
time after, Renedict, abbot of St. Michael, who 
in common with other heads of monasteries 
supplied Pope Gregory with money to carry on 
the struggle, happened to be at Montecasino 
when Henry arrived there with his army. 
Henry ordered him immediately to be put m 
irons, as his declared enemy. Adelaide, how- 
ever, insisted upon the release of the abbot, 
as being a man who was an honour to her 
dominions ; and Henry, not wishing to dis- 
oblige her, reluctantly consented. 

In December, 1091, the Marchioness Ade- 
laide died, at a very advanced age, and her 
succession was disputed between the Mar- 
quis Boniface, who had married her grand- 
daughter, and her grandson Humbert, who ob- 
tained the title of Count of Savoy. 

* In the midst of the obscurity which per- 
vades the chronicles of the eleventh century, 
the name of Adelaide is conspicuous as that of 
an able princess; whilst her charity and piety 
are recorded, according to the custom of those 
times, in the numerous donations made by her 
to various churches and convents, and in the 
letters of Petrus Damianus and other prelates, 
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(Beptolotti, rfeZfo Reed Casa di Savina^ 
Cibrario, ^na della MonarcJiia di Savoia 
and other historians of the house of Savoy.) 

ADELAIDE, (Madame, of France^^ 
eldest d^ghter of Louis XV., and aunt of 
Louis XVI., was born at Versailles, in the year 
1 732. This princess, although constantly ex- 
posed to the contaminating influence of a 
dissipated court, was distinguished for the 
purity of her morals ; and her strong good 
sense led her to keep aloof from any par- 
ticipation in the various intrigues that were 
in active operation around her during the 
reigns both of her father and nephew. She 
is said to have detected the fallacy, and fore- 
seen the danger, of the financial schemes of 
the minister Calonne, and in this instanee to 
have departed from the rule she had laid 
down for herself, of strict silence on all public 
affairs, by endeavouring, but in vain, to inspire 
Louis XVI. with her own mistrust. Anxious 
to escape from the revolutionary storm which 
every day became more threatening, she 
quitted Paris for Rome, in the month of 
February, 1791, accompanied by her sister, 
Madame Victoire. Twice, however, they 
were detained on their route ; first at Moret, 
and afterw'ards at Amay le Due, at which 
latter place they were obliged to wait for 
permission from the National Assembly to pro- 
ceed on their journey. For this permission 
they were indebted to General Menou, who, 
whilst the Assembly was hesjtating, exclaimed, 
“ What will Europe say, when it learns that 
the Assembly of France has spent two sittings 
in discussing whether the princesses shall 
hear mass at Paris or at Rome ? ” The ap- 
proach of the French army, in 1799, compelled 
the princess to quit Italy, where she had en- 
joyed comparative ease and tranquillity; and, 
still acconmanied by her sister, she took 
refuge in Naples, whence she proceeded to 
Corfu, and ultimately to Trieste. The fatigue 
and anxiety consequent upon these changes 
proved fatal to both sisters. Madame 
Adelaide expired in the early part of the 
year 1800, having survived Madame Victoire 
nine months. (^Dictionnaire de la Conversation ; 
Rabbe, Biographic des Contemporains.) 

J.W.J. 


ADELAIDE or ALYT VAN POEL- 
GEEST. [ Albert of Bavaria.] 
ADELAIDE. [Hugues Capet.] 
ADELAIDE. [Louis le Begue.] 
ADELAIS, OF Louvain, second queen 
of Henry I. of England, was the eldest 
daughter of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, 
and Ida, countess of Namur. When King 
Henry, after the loss of his son by ship- 
wreck, determined by the advice of his 
nobles to marry again, his choice fell upon 
Adelais, whose beauty and accomplishments 
were great attractions. Her designation 
among the troubadours, “ The Fair Maid of 
Brabant,” will vouch for the former, and the 
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renown of the latter was spread throughout., i. 103. ; Henrici Huntindoniensis ffisioriaruntt 
Europe by the Battle of Duras, or of ‘‘ the lib. vii., in Savile ; Herum Anglicarum Scrip- 
Standard/’ so called because a highly-prized toresj p. 381. ; Histoire Liitiraire dt la 
standard of silk and gold, the work of Adelais, France^ xiii. 63. 66. ; Amahs de Margan, in 
was there taken from her father’s army. | Gale, Histories Anylicanes Scriptores^ ii. 7, ; 
The captors, the Bishop of Li^ge and the Hannah Lawrance, Memoirs of the Queens 
Count of Limburg, set so much store by the | of England^ i. »‘»4 — 88. ; Tierney, History of 
trophy, that they deposited it in the cathedral | Arundel^ p. 170.) J. W. 

of St. Lambert, at Litige, from which for | ABELARD, a kinsman of Ina, king of 
ages it was only taken to be carried in tri- ; the West Saxons, and his successor in that 


umphal procession through the streets on a 
certain day in each year. The standard was 
in existence until the church of St. Lambert 
was pillaged during the French revolution. 
Adelais is supposed to have been about 
eighteen years of age at the time of her 
marriage with Henry, which took place at j 
Windsor, on the 24th of January, 1121. She 
appears to have taken no part in state affairs, 
but she showed a decided predilection for 
literature, and her court was frequented by the 
first troubadours of the time, of whom she 
was a steady patroness. Among them may 
be particularly mentioned tlie now-unknow'n 
author of the “ liCgend of St. Brandan ; ” 
Henry of Huntingdon, whose Latin verses in 
her praise have been highly admired; Gaimar; 
and Philippe dc Thuan, who at her request 
translated into Norman French a popular 
Latin work entitled “ Bestiarius,” in order 
that she might win the good graces of King 
Henry, whose taste for collecting animals is 
well-knoTO. In 1135 King Henry died, 
leaving no issue by Adelais. During her 
widowhood, she founded several endowments 
for the good of his soul ; and, as appears from 
a passage in a contemporary writer, engaged 
a troubadour, named David, to celebrate the 
actions of the king in verse. Three years 
after Henry’s death, she was again married 
to William de Albini “of the Strong Arm,” 
a nobleman who had the year before declined 
the proflFered hand of Adelaide, (pieen 
dowager of France, on the score of his en- 
gagement to the Queen Dowager of England. 
Adelais retired with her husband to her 
castle of Arundel, a part of her portion from 
King Henry ; and in 1139 she there received j 
her step-daughter, Matilda, on her arrival 
from France to contest the throne with 
Stephen. Stephen prepared to besiege the 
castle, but yielded to an appeal from Ade- 
lais, and peniiitted Matilda to depart and 
join her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, 
at Bristol. Adelais happily escaped any 
fiirther embroilment in the troubles of the 
time ; and, after bringing her husband seven 
children, died in 1151. From her is de- 
scended the noble family of Howard, still 
the possessors of Anmdel ; and from her 
brother Jocelinc, who came to England a 
soldier of fortune, and was presented by De 
Albini with some of his numerous manors, 
springs the equally noble house of Percy. 
(Matthew Paris, Hisforia Major ^ cd. 1644, 
p. 47. 53. ; Butkens, Trophies de ISrabanU 
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I kingdom, a. d 727. His succession was dis- 
puted by Oswald, but finally established, and 
he reigned till a. d. 740, in which year he 
died. J. H. 

ADELvVRD. [Adalhard.] 

ADELARD OF BATH, an eminent En- 
glishman of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a cultivator of natural science, and who 
has been dualled “ the father of natural phi- 
losophy in England,” and “ the first herald of 
its approach.” (Turner’s History of England^ 
iv. 438.) 

Some information concerning his history 
may be gathered from one of his writings 
still extant, where he says, that seven years 
before, he had left England for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with Arabian phi- 
losophy, which he had studied in Spain. 
Pits has collected that he had studied or tra- 
velled in France, Germany, and Italy ; to 
which he adds, without citing his authority, 
that he had even penetrated into Egypt and 
Arabia. Perhaps the better opinion is, that 
he obtained in Spain what knowledge he 
possessed of the writings of the Arabian phi- 
losophers. But on this we have no certain 
information, though it does not, we believe, 
appear from his own writings, that he gained 
his knowledge of Arabic inanubcripts in 
Arabia itself. 

We have his own authority for saving 
j that he returned to England hile llenr^A 1. 
■was on the throne; and nith this agrees the 
fact, that his treatise, “ De Naturis Kerum,” 
is inscribed “ ad G. pnesulem,” who may 
j reasonably be sup])osed to be Godfrey, d)ishop 
of Bath, vho presided over that see from 1123 
to 1135. If, as there is reason to believe, he 
is the “ Adelardus de Bada " who occurs ii. 
the earliest of the Pipe Rolls as receiving a 
small sum at the hands of the sheriff of Wilts, 
it would seem that his return to England must 
be placed before tlie year 1 1 30, the year of 
the accounts in that roll ; and also that he was 
brought in some way into connection with 
the public affairs of the time. 

The addition “Bathoniensis,” or some equi- 
valent to it, which is found with his name 
Adelard in most of the MSS. in which 1% 
occurs, connects him vyith Bath, either as 
having been born there, or, what is more pro- 
bable, as having made that city the place of 
his residence. It waf a favourable position 
for a cultivator of natural philosophy, not 
only on account of the singular natural phe- 
nomenon of the copious spring of hot mineral 
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waters, which would attract to it the philo- 
sophers of all other countries who might , 
visit England, hut also of the monastery of 
Saxon foundation (if not even earlier) which 
had a valuable library, some of the books 
of which had been given by King Athel- 
stan. There had also presided over the 
see of Bath before Godfrey a bishop, who 
was a cultivator of natural science, named 
V John of Tours, or John de Villula, who made 
Bath his place of residence, and who seems 
to have sought to attract around him the phi- 
losophical inquirers of the time. 

These few particulars seem to be all that 
can now be recovered concerning the personal 
history of Adelard, except that his writings 
which remain afford some insight into the 
subject of his studies, and his mode of pro- 
secuting them. Two of these writings require 
more particular notice. 

In his researches among the writings of 
the Arabian philosophers he became ac- 
quainted with the translation made by them 
of the Fifteen Books of Euclid, at a time 
when the work was wholly unknown, except 
to those persons in Western Europe, who, 
like himself, had sought to make themselves 
acquainted with the Arabian philosophy. He 
made of this work a translation from the 
Arabic into Latin, and this translation is be- 
lieved to have been the Euclid of the Middle 
Ages, and the text of the edition of Cam- 
panus, the comment only being by that edi- 
tor. (See Tiraboschi and Idbri, who both 
consider the text of this edition to be Ade- 
lard’s.) Several manuscripts of this work are 
known in England ; one is among Selden’s 
manuscripts in the Bodleian library ; another 
with scholia and diagrams is in another de- 
partment of the same library; Trinity College, 
Oxford, has a third copy ; and there is one 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. These facts are from Tanner, where 
more particular information mdy be found. 
The first Latin Euclid was that of Campanus, 
printed at Venice in 1482 ; the first edition of 
the Greek original was printed at Basil in 
1533. 

The other of the two more important works 
of Adelard is found in manuscript under va- 
rious titles : such as “ De Naturis Rerum,” 

“ Quicstiones Naturales,” and “ De Decisio- 
nibus Natural.” There are manuscripts of it 
in the Bodleian library, in the libraries of 
Oriel College and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and in the British Museum among 
the Cottonian MSS., in a volume of a very 
miscellaneous character, to be found under 
Qalba E iv. There is also one in the library 
of Eton College, ang it is .frequently found 
in foreign libraries. " This small piece was 
among the first works which were printed ; 
an edition without dit^ is referred by De 
Bure to about 1474, aira there was another 
edition before the close of that century. The 
work is in the form of a dialogue betw’een 
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I the author and a younger person, bis nephew. 
I Mr. Turner, in the place cited above, gives a 
short analysis of this work. Some of the 
questions to which he gives his answers are 
trifling and foolish ; but he treats also of sub- 
jects which are well worthy to engage the 
attention of philosophical inquirers, such as 
the cause of earthquakes, eclipses, and the 
tides, the origin of winds, thunder, and light- 
ning. He travels also into the regions of 
metaphysics, answering the inquiry, 'Whether 
brutes have souls ? "Why men of genius should 
want memory ; and those of memory, genius ? 
and why the seat of fancy, reason, and re- 
membrance should be in the brain ? Mr. Tur- 
ner, from whom this is taken, remarks, that 
“ though not abundantly wise in all his 
opinions and inquiries, yet he discusses his 
topics with the air of a man who feels that he 
has burst from the swathing bands of autho- 
rity. He talks loudly of the privileges and 
utility of reason, and contempt of those who 
submit to slumber in bestial credulity.” His 
work would at least excite curiosity, and lead 
men to further investigation in the direction 
in which it pointed. 

The other writings of Adelard are a treatise, 
“ De Astrolabio,” of which Tanner says there 
is a MS. in the Arundel library ; “ Isagoge 
minor Japharis Mathdmatici in Astrono- 
miam,” another fruit of his studies among 
the Arabian philosophers — of this there is 
a MS. in the Bodleian library ; ** £^h El- 
kauresmi, hoc est, Tabulae* Chhwaresm leap 
ex Arabico traductae,” in MS. in the Hatton 
library; “De Doctrina Abaci,” in the li- 
brary at Leyden ; a treatise, “ De Philoso- 
phia Danielis,” is in the library” of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Others of his writings are lost. Leland 
speaks of his “ Problemata,” which he saw 
in the library of the Dominican Friars at 
liondon, but found that it had been stolen 
when inquiring for it again. He also 
mentions a treatise by Adelard, “ De Motu 
Cordis,” and a commentary by him on “De 
Vegetabilibus,” a treatise attributed to Ari- 
stotle. Pits attributes to him other works in 
science, and says that he was the author 
of certain medical treatises which do not 
appear to have come down under his name. 
(Leland, De Scriptor. Brit. ; Pits, De Reh. 
Angl. 200.; Tanner, Bihlioth. Brit. Hib.') 

J.H. 

ADELA'SIA, of Torres, queen of Sar- 
dinia in tlie earlier half of the thirteenth 
century. She was the daughter of Mariano, 
judge or lord of Torres, one of the four 
judgeships into which the island was divided, 
and of Agnes, daughter of Guglielmo, marquis 
of Massa, and judge of Cagliari. About the 
year 1219 Ubaldo 'Visconti, patrician of Pisa, 
together with his father Lamberto, made him- 
self master of the judgeship of Gallura, and 
some of the lands of Cagliari. The papal 
see claimed at that period a right over the 
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islands of Corsica and Sardinia, the latter | 
in particular, which was grounded on the 
alleged donations of Constantine and Pepin. 
Honorius III., the then pope, called upon 
Mariano of Torres to attack the usurpers ; 
hut instead of obeying, he formed an alliance 
with them, by giving his daughter Adelasia 
in marriage to Ubaldo. By the death of 
JVIariano, and that of his son and successor 
Barisone, who was killed in a rebellion in 
1236, and also by a solemn election made 
according to the customary forms by the 
clergy and people, the sovereignty of ^'orres 
passed to Adelasia. To secure the firm pos- 
session of their dominions, Ubaldo and 
Adelasia found it expedient to make sub- 
mission to the pope. By four solemn ac^s, 
dated on the 3rd of March, 1 236, they acknow- 
ledged that they held the judgeship of Torres, 
and all other lands belonging to Adelasia, 
not only in Sardinia, but in Corsica, Pisa, and 
Massa, in the name of the Roman church, to j 
which, in case of the want of legitimate j 
issue, they were to pass, and took a solemn | 
oath of fidelity to the Roman pontiffs. In 
return for this, but not before the date of the 
8tli of April, 1237, the pontifical legate in- 
vested Adelasia with all the rights of sove- 
reignty ; and she, on the 3d of May in the 
same year, agreed to pay the annual tribute 
of four pounds of silver ; and on the loth of 
April ceded to tlie legate, as the representative 
of the Roman church, the full dominion of 
the castle of Montcacuto. In the next year 
Ubaldo died. Gregory, the then pope, after 
condoling with Adelasia on her loss, sug- 
gested that a prolonged widowhood might 
give rise to sedition in her territories, and in- 
formed her that he had selected a husband for 
her in the person of a member of the family 
of Porcari, who was devoted to the interests 
of the church. The Emperor Frederick 
the Second was no less active in favour of his 
illegitimate son Enzius, and the manly beauty 
of Enzius decided the choice of Adelasia in 
his favour. The marriage took place in 
October, 1238 : Enzius immediately assumed 
the title of King of Torres and Gallura, and 
shortly after, that of King of Sardinia. Not 
long after he showed the bitterest hatred to 
his wife, from what cause is not known ; and 
after dei^riving her of all share in the govern- 
ment, shut h(‘r up in the castle of Goceano. 
This is the last circumstance of Adelasia’s 
life that is authentically recorded ; and the 
life of her husband, like her own, concludes 
with captivity. He was taken prisoner in 
1240, by the Bolognese, in the “ war of the 
bucket,” celebrated by Tassoni, and died, still 
unreleased, on the 14th of March, 1272. 
(Martini, Biograjia Sarda^ Cagliari, 1837, 
p. 21 — 26.; Raumer, Geschichte der Hohen- 
staufen und Hirer Zeit^ iv. 14, &c.) T. W. 

ADELBERT. [Adalbert.] 

ADELBOLD (in Latin, Adelboldus, Adal- 
boldus, Adelbaldus, Athelboldus, Adelbodus, 
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or Albaldus,) was bom in the latter part of 
the tenth century, and is first mentioned as 
a resident in the monastery of Lob(Lobium), 
on the Sambre, in the bishopric of Liege, a 
distinguished seat of learning in those times. 
Adelbold, who was probably a native of the 
bishopric, and in some of the more modern 
accounts is said to have been of noble ex- 
traction, had for his masters Notger, or 
Notker, who became bishop of Liege in 972, 
and the very learned Abbot Heriger, who 
died in 1007, and who, according to the 
chronicler Sigebert of Gemblour, wrote a 
dialogue on the discordance of opinion in the 
church respecting the advent of Christ, (“ Dc 
Dissonantia Ecclesiac de Adventu Domini,”) 
under the names of himself and Adelbold. 
His destination appears to have been to the 
ecclesiastiqil profession from the first ; and 
he had doubtless already entered into holy 
orders when he left his monastery and pro- 
ceeded to Rome. He is supposed to have 
been resident there when, some time between 
999 and 1003, he addressed a short treatise 
on a mathematical subject to Pope Sylvester 
JI. (the famous Gerbert), which has been 
published by Bern. Pez, in his “ Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum Novissiimis,” fol. Aug. Vind. 
1721-8, tom. iii. par. 2. col. 85 — 90., under 
the title of “ Adelboldi JCpiscopi 3'rajectensis, 
Ord. 8. Benedict, ad Sylvestrem II. P. M. 
Libellus de Ratione inveniendi (h’assitudinem 
Spluerae.” It is preceded by an epistle from 
Gerbert to Adelbold, “ De Causa Diversitatis 
A rearum in Trigono Ailquilatero geometrice 
arithmetieeque expresso,” beginning in terms 
which seem to show that the tw o were then 
attached friends of some standing. The com- 
mon account is, that, after having been for 
some time one of the chief favourites and 
counsellors of the emperor Henry il. (or 
Henry I., according to another mode of 
reckoning), becoming impressed with the 
vanity of all earthly things, he threw up his 
employments at court, and, returning to Lob, 
entered into the monastic state, and spent 
his time in study and meditation, till he was 
called to be bishop of Utrecht, in 1038. Henry 
became emperor in 1003 (the same year in 
which Gerbert died), and Adelbold may have 
been taken into his service very soon after ; 
but he w as not a monk when he was pro- 
moted to the see of Utrecht, and that event 
appears not to have taken place till 1010. 
The history of the first eight years of his 
episcopacy has been recorded by Alpertus, 
who was his contemporary, and a monk of 
his diocese, in his minute and graphic chro- 
nicle entitled “ De Diversitate Teniporum,” 
first published entire by J. G. Kccardus, ra 
his “ Corpus Scriptorum Medii AEvi, fol. 
Lips. 1723,” tom. i. pp. 91 — 132. ; but more 
correctly in the fourth volume of the “ Monu- 
menta Germania) Historica of G. H. Pertz, 
fol, Hannov. 1841,” p. 700—723. The series 
of events which Alpertus relates belong to 



Addtirfd 1>e<!anie 
inyQSTItt ^itiu certain of the neighbouring 
pel!^|(iii|pe8y nirther details of which may be 
found in the ibllowing authorities : — Dit- 
inanis^ (or Thietmarus), XSest/i Sctxonum, 
Jib. viiL cap. 13. 16., in Leibnitz, Spriptona 
JRenm Brunsmcensium^ tomi i. p. 323, &c. ; 
JoMi de Beka, Chronicon^ p. 37 — 39., and 
With. Bteda, Ilistoria Episcoporum Ultra-- 
^Qnsium, p. 107 — 110., both with the notes 
ht Am. Buchelius, fol. Ultraj. 1643 ; Lam- 
bertus Hortensius Montfortius, Secessionum 
CivUium^ libri vii. fol. Ultraj. 1642, p. 54. ; 
and Matt. Yossius, Annales Hdlandia Ze- 
landimque^ 2d edit. 4to. Amsterdam, 1680, 
p. 29 — 36. But the later narratives vary from 
one another in many particulars ; and all of j 
them both omit much that is in Thietmar and 
Alpert, and add many circumpances not 
found in the contemporary accounts. Some 
make Adelbold to have been in the end ac- 
tually taken prisoner by Theodoric III. 
count of Holland, whom the bishop, after 
there had been peace for 120 years between 
their respective predecessors, had attacked in 
vindication of the rights of his vassal, a cer- 
tain Count Theodoric Bavo, driven by the ! 
Count of Holland out of his fief, which was 
the district where the towns of Bodegrave 
and Zwammerdam now stand. The bishop, it 
is said, was beaten in two great battles, the 
second and most decisive of which was fought 
near what, in some of the accounts, is called 
the river, in others the wood, in others the i 
island of Meriwid, or Merwedc, in the lower | 
part of the Maas. The Merwe is still the j 
name of one of the branches of the Maas, 
the Rhine, or the Waal. However, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that Adelbold spent the 
rest of his life in tranquillity, and acquired 
great renown both by his piety and by his ^ 
encouragement of learning and the arts. Be- j 
sides other monasteries and churches which 
he erected or restored, he laid the foundation ! 
of a new cathedral at Utrecht, in 1015, and j 
he consecrated the finished building on the j 
26th of June, 1023, the ceremony being 
graced by the presence of the emperor and a 
numerous attendance of distinguished per- i 
sonages. It was not till towards the end of 
his life that he became a monk ; and it even 
appears that, although he relin<iuished the 
government of his diocese for a short time, 
he resumed it before he died. His death 
took place on the 27th of November, 1027, in 
the reign of Conrad U., the successor of the 
emperor Henry. Sigebert says that he left 
many writings, both in prose and verse (in 
utraque litteratura) ; and other ancient au- 
thorities mention particularly, as of his com- 

K * Ion, a nocturnal hymn in praise of Saint 
in, a book on a triumph obtained by that 
saint over the Danes, and other pieces in 
praise of the holy cross and of the Virgin ; 
but the only work attributed to him that has 
been printed (besides the epistle to Gerbert), 
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canonised % 

^bHSh^d. by ,Gre|8er,‘ltt, 'hU 
^rgtnses* 4to.- Ingoldsli. Ign,” p, 430-^454 
From. Gretser’s editioii^ W^hich ^ also ^on- 
tamed In the tenth yolume of his collected 
works, fol. Rafisbon; 1737, p. 540— 650., it is 
reprinted by Leibnitz, in his “ Scriptores Rer 
Brunsvic.” i. 430, &c., and in vazious other 


collections ; but the most accurate edition is 
that given by G. )Vaitz, Th. D., in the fourth 
volume of Pertz’s “ Monumenta Germania; 

Historica, fol. Hannov. 1841,” p. 679 695. 

It is, liowever, very uncertain, after all, if 
this biography (which is only a fragment, 
coming down no farther than to the year 
1004) be really the work of Adelbold. That 
Adelbold did write a life of the Emperor 
Henry, or at least an account of the most 
important transactions of his reign, is ex- 
pressly stated by Alpertus, who apologises 
for passing over the whole history of the 
emperor’s election, and of the victories over 
the various petty princes of Germany which 
illustrated his reign, although in possession of 
abundant materials, on the ground that Adel- 
bold had already related all these matters 
fully in a luminous treatise amply furnished 
with documents. After the bishop’s brilliant 
composition, Alpert professes to apprehend 
that anything he might say on the same sub- 
ject would omy sound like the barking of a 
fool. (Dc Divers, Temp, lib, i. c. 6., in Pertz. 
iv. 204.) The only MS. of the life attri- 
buted to Adelbold now known to exist, is in 
the Imperial library at Vienna, (No. 9020.) 
a transcript of which it was that Gretser 
used. This MS., however, merely describes 
the work as believed to be by Adelbold — 
Vita Henrici Primi Imperatoris, ab Adel- 
boldo, Episcopo Trajectensi, ut creditur, con- 
scripta.” Waitz conceives that the evidence 
of the style is strongly in favour of Adel- 
bold’s claim to the authorship ; but what is 
remarkable is, that the writer, whoever he 
may have been, appears to have throughout 
taken his facts, and the entire order of his 
narrative, from Thietmar (or Ditmar), whose 
history, at the same time, is known not to 
have been finished till the year 1018, while 
the passage in which Alpert mentions the 
history of Henry by Adelbold must have 
been written at the latest in 1021 or 1022. 

It is clear that the writer of the life copied 
Thietmar, from several gross mistakes, as to 
matters of fact, which he has committed in 
giving a rhetorical turn to passages in his 
original, which he did not understand. A per- 
formance such as this, however well written, 
does not seem very likely to be the work de- 
scribed by Alpert, or a work that could have 
come from Adelbold at all : it would appear 
to be much more probably the composition of 
some writer of a later age. The discussion of 
the question of the authorship of this life has 
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%h» ^i^pevor fir^t purti8li<^*b“ 
nibiiiiB, m bis *^'Abtiq)]|B L^tiobes ” li 
i^or i-^t'fea BNma^y in bis eniition 6f the 
“ AbdquflGi^Lectioi^es/’ lAntwJ^ 1725^ yol. iiL 
par4a."p. 2d, &c.) irhile he proves thal the 
life published by Canisius could not have 
been ;^ritten by Adelbold, has carelessly as- 
sumed ifto be' the same ylth that previously 
printed by Gretser and Leibnitz ; and the 
same mistake is committed by Vossius, Oudin, 
and others. A life of St. Walpurg, attributed 
to Adelbold, is printed in the “ Vitae Sanc- 
torum,” edited by Bollandqs and others, tom. 
iii. mensis Feb. ad diem 2.5. p. 542. ; but that 
Adelbold ever wrote a life of that saint ap- 
pears to be a mistake origi^ting with the 
Dutch chronicler Heda. PertSfe mentions a 
philosophical tract by Adelbold, a disquisition 
on a passage in Boethius, as existing in MS. 
in the royal library at Paris (No. 7361.), 
and also in other collections. (The works 
already quoted ; Jac. Gretseri Opera ^ tom. x. 
folio, Ratisbon, 1737, p. 504, 505. 540., who 
quotes Sigebertus, in Catalogo Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum, cap. 138., Sigebertus, Chro- 
nicoR, ad an. 1024, Trithemius, Chronicon Hir- 
saugiense^ and Trithemius, llliistres Viri per 
Germaniam ; Bem.^ Pez, Dissertatio Isa- 
gogicOf in tom. iii. par. 2. ; Thesaur, Anecdot 
A/oviJift. p. viii., who refers to Posse v ini Ap- 
paratus ad Omnium Gentium Hhtoriam ; Ou- 
dinus, Comment, de Scriptoribus Eceles. Antiq. 
ii. 540. ; G. J. Vossius, De Histor. Latin. 4to. 
Lugd. Bat. 1651, p. 359. ; and Saxii Ono- 
mast. Liter, ii. 167., and Waitz, in Pertz, iv. 
679, &c., both of whom give many other 
references.) G. L. C. 

ADELBULNER, MICHAEL, (written 
incorrectly Adelburner by Adelung and in 
the “ Biographic Universelle,”) was born at 
Niimberg in 1702 ; professor of mathematics 
at Altdorf, 1743 ; died there in 1779. He 
was an astronomical writer of little note. In 
1733 he published, at Niimberg, an“Invitatio 
ad Commercium Literarium Astronomlcum,” 
of which “Commercium” he published three 
numbers in that year, and a fourth in 1734 : 
he completed a volume in 1735. It is now 
very scarce, having been nearly all lost in a 
fire. He also published (Altdorf, 1743, 4to.) 

“ Programma de Methodo, &c.” a proposal for 
finding longitudes by solar eclipses and lunar 
occultations ; and at the same place, in 1745, 

“ Dissertatio de Inequalitate Dierum Na- 
turalium.” Weidler attributes to him another 
astronomical periodical, of which a few sheets 
were published in 1736, under the title 
“ Merckwiirdige Himmels-begebenheiten,” 
but Lalande says this work was published at 
Berlin, by C. Kirchen. (Lalande, Bihlio- 
graphie Aatrm,; Weidler, Hist Astron. and 
Bill. Astron. A. De M. 

ADELCRANTZ, BARON CARL FRE- 
DRIK, son of Baron George Joshua Adel- 
vot. I. 
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oranti, architect, who died* in *1739. ' 4!!;art 
Frederick, bom at Stockholm, in ^716,- 
was also an architect : he erected the Opera- 
house, and directed the building of ike 
Adolph-Fr^ik’s church, in that capital. 
The great brid^ at Dronningholm is another 
of his worhs, rod one that has been greatly^ 
admired. His ability in his profession was 
considerable ; for his buildings generally 
manifested both solidity of construction and 
good taste. He died in 1796. There is a 
bust of him by Sergell, in the Academy of 
Arts at Stockholm, where an eloge on him 
(afterwards printed) was pronounced by the 
secretary, Wennberg, February 1. 1797. 
(Weinwich, Dansk^ ^c. Kunstler-Lexicon.') 

W. H. L. 

ADELER, CORT or CONRAD SI- 
VERTSEJV, ennobled by the name of Adder, 
was an admiral of high reputation in the Vene- 
tian and Danish services in the seventeenth 
century. He was bom on the 16th Decem- 
ber, 1622, at Brevig in Norway, where his 
father, Sivert Jensen, was controller of the 
royal salt-works. At the age of fifteen he 
chose the sea for his profession, and was 
sent to Holland, where he entered the Dutch 
navy in the capacity of “ adelborst,” literally 
“ noble youth,” a sort of volunteer officer, and 
served under Martin Tromp, in the great 
battle of 1639, against the Spaniards, off the 
coast of England. In 1642 he left the Dutch 
service for the Venetian, in which he saw 
better chances of promotion, and soon rose to 
command, on the death of his captain, Jan 
Reiers, a Dutchman, who was also employed 
by Venice. During a leave of absence be 
visited Holland, where he married a relation 
of Admiral Tromp : he also visited Nor- 
way, and on his return his younger brother 
accompanied him to share in his naval can cr. 
With this exception, the history of his life 
for the next eighteen years is that of the long 
series of battles in which he was engaged 
during the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, for the possession of Candia, which 
ended in the cession of the island to the 
Porte. In 1648, when commander of the 
“ Great St. George,” being chosen by Fran- 
cesco Morosini to carry provisions to the 
besieged fortress of Suda in Candia, he was 
engaged in a battle with the Turks in the 
Dardanelles, in which the Venetians had the 
advantage. In 1649 he began the battle 
in the Gulf of Foschia, in which the Admiral 
Riva, coming to his assistance, succeeded in 
taking three Turkish ships, and burning thir- 
teen. In another battle with the Turks, off 
Candia, he conspicuously contributed to the 
triumph of the Venetian admiral Molini, who 
burnt six vessels, and took twelve others, with 
1500 prisoners. But the sea-fight in which 
he was most distinguished was that of the 16th 
of May, 1654. The 'furkish admiral Murad, 
with seventy-five galleys, forty-five other 
vessels, and five of the small kind called 
z 
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by the Turk® « attacked the larger 
diTi^on of the Venetiaxi fleet under Admiral 
Giusej^ Delfino, consisting of five galleys, 
sixteen other vessels, and some armed barks. 
Pelfino’s ship was burned, but the admiral 
wSh rescued by Adeler. Determined on re- 
venge, the Norwegian pursued the ship of the 
Turldsh vice-admiral, Ibrahim Pasha, which 
carried a thousand men, and ninety cannon. 
The fight lasted five hours. Adeler, though 
severely wounded in the right arm, refused 
even to allow it to be bandaged, and was one 
of the first to board *, with his left hand he 
wrested the pasha’s sabre from his grasp, and 
with it struck off his head. In this battle the 
Turks lost 6000 men, and fifteen galleys ; the 
Venetians two galleys, two other ships, and 
900 men, among them the admiral, Morosini, 
and Adeler’s younger brother, iwho had 
hitherto fought by his side during the war. 
In 1656 and 1657 Adeler assisted in two other 
battles in the Dardanelles; and it is said that 
during his career with the Venetians he saw 
as many battles as he served years — namely, 
eighteen. He also rendered distinguished 
service in 1652, in saving the life of Braga- 
dino, the commissioner of the republic, at the 


to Aose of Kn ^le, which in German is 
Adler, but in Danish, Om. By the ex- 
ert^on9„ of the new superintendent the navy 
was improved in every department, in par- 
ticular by his tranisferring fl-om Holland; in 
1664, a number of Danes, who had learned 
and were practising the art of ship-building 
m that country. How highly his talente 
were esteemed by the States General was 
shown by a request they made him to take 
the command of their fleet in the war with 
England, in 1665, an office which, on his 
declining it, they conferred on the younger 
Tromp, the son of his old admiral. 'I'wo 
years afterwards they renewed the request ; 
and on that occasion the king of Denmark 
granted him permission to accept it; but the 
conclusion of the war by the peace of Breda 
prevented its^aking effect. The appointment 
of Adder to the directorship of the Danish 
East India Company led to his paying a visit 
to the coast of Coromandel, to settle some 
questions in dispute with the native powers, 
after the satisfactory arrangement of which 
he returned, in 1670, to Copenhagen. In 
1675 a war broke out with the Swedes, 
who threatened an invasion of Seland, and 


risk of his own, when the ship in which Bra- Adeler was appointed to the command of 
gadino was embarked, the Gallo Dorato, was a fleet of thirty sail to act against them, 
sunk, with almost all its crew, in a storm. His After manoeuvring forHwo months, he was 
honours kept pace with his exertions. In 1653 just on the point of coming to an engagement 
the Great Council ofVenice gave him a pension with the cimny, when he perceived, with 
of 200 ducats yearly, and a gold chain worth the eye of an experienced seaman, that a 
800 ; in 1658 he was made a knight of St. storm was coming on, and ran into Kidge 
Mark, and the pension raised to 1400 ducats. Bay. His forebodings were verified, and a 
and extended to the third generation. The bloodless victory was gained, for eighteen 
rank which ho last held was tliat of tenente vessels of the Swedish fleet were disabled 


generate, or general lieutenant. It is curious 
to notice, in the Italian documents relating to 
these preferments, the different mutations of 
Adeler’s name, fn one he is described as 
“ Curt Seiuersen Adelbors,” the Dutch appel- 
lation for his earliest rank being converted 
into a proper name; in others, as “ Curt 
Ccruiescn ” and “ Curt Seivas,” with the 
addition of ** Fiamengo,” or ** Fleming.” His 
Danish biographer, Hofman, remarks on this, 
in a note, that “ in Italy all foreigners are 
called Flemings or Englishmen, just as in 
France they are called Germans, and in Eng- 
land, Frenchmen,” The fame of Adeler had 
now become so great that the king of Den- 
mark, Frederick III., recalled him home. He 
passed some time in Holland, in 1 662, where he 
married a second wife, and in 1663 he returned 
to Copenhagen, where he was appointed ad- 
miral, and councillor of the admiralty, with 
a salary of 7200 rix-dollars yearly. He was 
soon after made general admiral, and vice- 
president of the admiralty, and became in fact 
the manager of the navy, to which the king 
had until then given his personal superin- 
tendence. He was ennobled by the name of 
Cort Sivertsen Adeler, the latter name being, 
according to Hofinan’s conjecture, conferred 
upon him from the resemblance of his qualities 
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and almost destroyed. Adeler shortly after 
fell ill, resigned the command of the fleet to 
Juel [Juel], and died, on the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1675, in his fifty -third year. When 
told, on his death-bed, that his end was ap- 
proaching, he expressed his regret that he 
had not lived to gain one victory in the ser- 
vice of his country. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and the sabre which he had 
taken ’from the Turkish admiral, and a splen- 
did dress with which he had been presented 
by one of the native powers in the East 
Indies, were preserved in the royal museum 
at Copenhagen. The pension which had 
been bestowed upon his descendants as well 
as himself, by the Venetian government, was 
in vain claimed by his son. By the portraits 
of Adeler, he appears to have been a portly 
man, with large features, and rather a good- 
natured expression. (Tycho de Hofman, 
Historiske Efterretninger om velfortiente 
Danske Adelsmcend, iii. 153 — 190. ; Leben 
einiger wohlverdienter Ddnen (by the same 
author, not paged.) T. W. 

ADELFRID, a Saxon king in whom the 
provinces of Bemicia and Deira became re- 
united in one sovereignty after the separation 
on the death of Ida in a. d. 559. This is the 
Saxon chief who is charged with the massacre 
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of the monks of Bangor. He was slain in 
battle by Redwald, king of the East Angles, 
A. n. 6 1 7. Edwin, the son of Attah, who had 
held Deira when separated from Bemicia, 
succeeded Adelfrid in both sovereignties, and 
some years after his accession professed 
Christianity. Bede gives a full account of 
all the circumstances of the life of Edwin, in- 
cluding nearly everything that is known of 
Adelfrid. (See also the Saxon Chronicle 
and William of Malmesbury.) J. H. 

ADELOrSUS, called also Adelchis, only 
son of Desiderius, king of the Longobards, was 
present with his father at the camp of La 
Chiusa in the valley of Susa, where they 
baffled for a time all the efforts of the Franks 
to force the position of the Longobards. Adel- 
gisus is represented by the chroniclers as 
having distinguished himself by his personal 
bravery, and at the head of a chosen band, him- 
self armed with an iron club, having repeatedly 
sallied out among the Franks, and killed 
many of them. Charlemagne, however, was 
shown a path across the Alps, some say by the 
valley of Viu, which led his men to the rear of 
the Longobard camp, and being also favoured 
by treachery among the followers of Heside- 
rius, he completely routed the Longobards, 
A. I). 773. Desiderius shut himself up in 
Pavia, and Adelgisu* in Verona, where he 
sustained a siege ; but being forsaken by his 
followers, he escaped to the sea-coast, and 
proceeded to Constantinople, where he ex- 
pected to find assistance against the Franks. 
He received fair promises ; but it was not 
until the year 788 that the Emperor Constan- 
tine gave him a body of troops, with which 
he landed in Calabria, expecting to be joined 
by his nephew Grimwald, prince of Bcne- 
ventum ; but Grimwald, having made peace 
with Charlemagne, refused to take his part ; 
and having informed Pepin, son of Charle- 
magne, of the design of Adelgisus, he united 
his troops with those of Hildebrand, duke of 
Spoletum, who defeated Adelgisus, and dis- 
persed his Greek auxiliaries. According to 
Sigonius, Adelgisus, being taken, was put to 
a cruel death ; but according to the older 
historians, Theophanes, and the continuator of 
Aimoin, the person put to a cruel death was 
John the Byzantine commander, who was 
with Adelgisus; whilst the latter escaped and 
returned to Constantinople, where he lived to 
an old age, with the title of patrician, on a 
pension from the Byzantine court. (Sigonius, 
de Regno Italice ; Giannone, Istoria civile del 
Regno di Napoli.') A. V. 

ADELGl'SUS, son of Radelchis, prince of 
Beneventum, of the Longobard dynasty, suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Radelgarius in the 
government, a. d. 854. The old principality 
of Beneventum had become greatly reduced 
from its former power, having been divided 
under Radelchis into two principalities, Bene- 
ventum and Salemum, which latter was soon 
subdivided into two, Salemum and Capua. 
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The Saracens, who had possession of Bari and 
other towns on the coast, availed themselves 
ofthese dissensions to make frequent incur* 
sions into the territories of Beneventum, and 
they ravaged the country. The gastaldi, or 
governors of the more exposed districts, had 
recourse to Lambert, duke of Spoletum, in the 
year 86 1 or 862. But his assistance not proving 
sufficient, ti.e people of Beneventum, and those 
of Capua, applied to Louis II., emperor and 
king of Italy, who ordered a general levy 
of the people of Italy, in order to drive away 
the Saracens. Every man who was possessed 
of more than ten golden solid! was bound to 
join the army, which was ordered to meet in 
Apulia, or to do duty in the other districts 
exposed to the incursions of the enemy. Louis 
himself repaired to Beneventum, where he 
was dutif.^lly received by Adelgisus, as well 
as by Landulfus, bishop-count of Capua, and 
was also greeted by Waimar, prince of Saler- 
num, on the occasion of Louis visiting that 
city. Having united their forces to his, the 
emperor marched, in the year 867, against 
the Saracens in Apulia. The war lasted several 
years, with various success ; but the scanty 
accounts which we have of these campaigns 
are very obscure and contradictory. Ulti- 
mately, however, the Saracens were defeated, 
and their stronghold, Bari, was taken by 
I^uis, about the year 871, when it is said that 
the Saracens were all put to death, with the 
exception of their chief, called Sultan by the 
chroniclers, who, having shut himself up in 
a tower, would not surrender till Adelgisus, 
prince of Beneventum, promised him his life. 
Louis having afterwards ordered the siege 
of Tarentum, which was still occupied by the 
Saracens, returned to Beneventum in triumph. 
But in the month of August of the same year, 
while the emperor was staying at Beneventum 
with a few followers, Adelgisus conspired 
against him, at the instigation, according to 
some old chroniclers, of Basilius, emperor of 
the East, who was jealous of Louis styling 
himself Emperor of the Romans, and oc- 
cupying the former Byzantine possessions of 
Apulia and Calabria ; while Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus says that Adelgisus was 
encouraged in his treason against Louis by 
the Saracen sultan, or emir of Bari, whose 
life he had spared. It is also said that the 
people of Beneventum were irritated at the 
overbearing behaviour of the French troops 
who had followed the emperor, and the in- 
solence of his wife Angilberga. However 
this may be, a revolt broke out in Beneventum 
on the 25th of August, and the people ran 
to the emperor’s palace, while Louis was 
taking his rest at noon. The few Franks 
who were near his person attempted to de- 
fend the palace, upon which Adelgisus set 
fire to the gates : the emperor, with his 
wife, escaped to a tower, but, after three 
days, he surrendered, and was kept prisoner. 
Such is the narrative of the contemporary 
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chronicler Erchempertus, a monk of Monte 
Casino, who adds, that about forty days after 
this event, the Saracens, who had landed 
near Salemum, again attacked the territory of 
Beneventum, and that Adelgisus then con- 
sented to release the emperor, after making 
him and his wife, and his daughter Hermen- 
garda, swear on the holy relics that they would 
not take any revenge for the outrage, and 
would never enter in arms the territory of 
Beneventum. Erchempertus says that Adel- 
gisus kept possession of the imperial treasures, 
as well as of the spoils of all the men-at-arms of 
the emperor. He had previously induced Louis 
to disperse his French and German soldiers 
in various cantonments about the country, 
where they were probably surprised and dis- 
anned by the inhabitants. This act of treason 
made a great noise in Europe ; an^ both the 
uncles of Louis, Charles the Bald of France, 
jind Louis of Bavaria, marched some troops 
towards Italy to enforce his liberation. Louis, 
however, having been set free by Adelgisus, re- 
paired to Rome, some say to Verulm, and having 
collected some troops, he deposed Lambert, 
duke of Spoletum, who was an accomplice in 
the conspiracy of Adelgisus, and appointed in 
his stead Suppo IL, one of the emperor’s mi- 
nisters. Lambert took refuge at Beneventum 
with his friend Adelgisus. The emperor, 
however, did not attempt, for some years after, 
anything against Beneventum. 

In the following year a numerous host of 
Saracens having attacked Waifer, prince of 
Salernum, Wiifer had recourse to his neigh- 
bour Adelgisus, who fought against them 
with various success. At last Waimar ap- 
plied to the Emperor I^ouis, who went to 
Capua in the year 873, and obliged the Sara- 
eens to reimbark. Louis then prepared to 
punish Adelgisus, who, foreseeing the storm, 
had applied for support to Basilius, emperor 
oi the East, offering to pay him tribute, and 
acknowledge him as his sovereign. Basilius 
sent a fleet to Otranto ; but in the mean time 
Louis advanced to Beneventum and laid siege 
to the town, which, however, being well de- 
fended by the inhabitants, the emperor ac- 
cepted the mediation of Pope John VIII., who 
repaired to his camp for the purpose, and he 
granted peace to Adelgisus ; after which Louis 
repaired to North Italy, where he died, not 
long after, a.d. 875, leaving no male issue. 
His uncle, Charles the Bald, king of France, 
succeeded him as emperor and king of Italy. 
Soon after, the Saracens from Tarentum re- 
newed their incursions, ravaging the territories 
of Beneventum, Capua, and Salernum. Atana- 
sius, bishop and duke of Naples, after having 
Reposed his brother, duke Sergius, and de- 
prived him of his sight, concluded an alliance 
with the Saracens, allotted them quarters near 
l^aples, and having joined his troops to theirs, 
defeated the united forces of the princes of 
Peneventum and Capua, and carried his ra- 
yages to the borders of the Roman territory. 


Upon this. Pope John VIII. excommunicated, 
in the most fearful terms, Atanasius, as 
well as the towns of Naples and Amalfi, for 
having joined the enemies of Christendom, 
A.D. 881. The chronicle of Erchempertus, 
and the letters of John, particularly the 22d 
and 44th epistle, attest these facts. Waimar, 
prince of Salernum, who had also, probably 
through fear, joined the Saracens, detached 
himself from them through like fear of the 
papal anathemas. The account of those wars 
in South Italy is extremely obscure. 

In the year 878, Adelgisus, prince of Bene- 
ventum, on returning home in triumph from 
a successful expedition against the Saracens 
or their allies, was murdered by his own re- 
lations, after having governed Beneventum 
above thirty-four years. The faction that 
had killed him, put in his place his nephew 
Waider, son of Radelgarius, to the exclusion 
of Radelchis, son of Adelgisus. In about 
two years after, Waiderus was deposed by the 
people of Beneventum, when Radelchis was 
called to the throne, from whence he was 
driven away in 883, and his brother Ayon put 
in his place. Ayon reigned till 890, engaged 
in continual war with the Byzantines, who 
had regained possession of ^ri, with great 
part of Apulia, being favoured by the exiled 
Waider and his partisans, who had sought the 
protection of the Emperor Basilius. Shortly 
after the death of Ayon, his infant son Ursus 
was driven from Beneventum by a powerful 
Byzantine army under Symbaticius Proto- 
spatharius, who subjected tlie principality of 
Beneventum to the rule of the Eastern em- 
peror, A.D. 891. Thus ended the liOngobard 
principality of Beneventum, which had lasted 
for more than a century as a sovereign state, 
from the time of Arechis. 

Adelgisus issued a capitularium, or collec- 
tion of laws, including some of those of the 
old Longobard kings. (Giannone, and the 
old chroniclers already quoted.) A. V. 

A'DELGREIFF, JOHANN ALBRECHT,’ 
a celebrated fanatic of the seventeenth century, 
was the natural son of a country clergyman, 
in the neighbourhood of Elbing. He pre- 
tended that seven angels had made a revela- 
tion to him, that he was to represent God the 
Father upon earth, that he was to destroy all 
the evil in the world, and that he was to chas- 
tise all the worldly authorities with iron rods. 
It was at the time a general belief that he 
possessed the power of performing miracles, 
and producing signs in the air ; in consequence 
of which he was accused of sorcery, and sen- 
tenced to death. He was beheaded at Kcenigs- 
berg, on the 11th of October, 1636, and his 
body was burnt. 

Adelgreiff was a person of considerable ac- 
quirements ; he had a perfect knowledge of 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, and spoke Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Bohemian with considerable 
fluency. He published several books, in which 
he endeavoured to diffuse his doctrines ; but 
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all of them, together with his twelve article, 
of faith, were suppressed and destroyed b; 
public authority. (Arnold, Kirchen-und Ket 
zer-Historky vol. iii. c. 4. § 60, &c.) L. S. 

ADELHARDUSjCOuntof the palace of th< 
Emperor Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne 
was sent to Italy by the emperor to administe 
justice in the year 823 ; and after the death o 
Suppo I., duke of Spoletum, in the following 
year, was appointed to his place. Adelhardui 
died five months after his appointment, an< 
was succeeded by Mauringus, count of Brixia 
or Brescia. (^Annals of St. Bertin ; Fatteschi 
Memorie dei Duchi di Spaleto.) A. V 

ADELM. [Aij>hei,m.] 

ADELMAN, an ecclesiastical writer of th 
eleventh century. The time and country o1 
his birth are not ascertained. He is claimec 
by some of the Germans as a countryman ; bu 
this is hardly consistent with a passage in hii 
letter to Berenger, in which he speal^ of hii 
having “ for a long time sojourned ” in Ger- 
many. He was rather older than Berenger, with 
whom he studied at Chartres, under Fulbert, 
bishop of that city. [Beuenoer.] He was 
afterwards master of the ecclesiastical school 
at Liege, proljiibly from a. d. 1041 to 1048 
when he was chosen bishop of Brescia in 
Italy. The year of his death is not ascer- 
tained. One account, which makes him to 
have been killed a. d. 1046, by a blow of a 
stone or club, in a tumult excited by the 
followers of Berenger, is altogether unworthy 
of credit ; but it is more difficult to* decide 
between two other statements, according to 
one of which he died a. d, 1057, while the 
other mentions him as yet living in a. i). 1061 
He is praised by Roman Catholic writers for 
his attainments in sacred and profane litera- 
ture. 

Two of his works, both short, are extant: 
1. “ Ad Berengarium Epistola” (“ A Letter 
to Berenger ”), probably written about a. d. 
1L047 or 1048 ; first printed by Ulimmerius, at 
Louvain, a. d. 1551, but not entire, and fre- 
quently reprinted, but still in a mutilated form. 
The first edition of the entire epistle is that of 
Schmid ( 12mo. Brunswick, a. d, 1770), printed 
from a MS. accidentally discovered by the 
editor. 2. “ Rythmi Alphabetic! de Viris 
lllustribus sui Temporis ; ” first published by 
Mabillon, in the first vol. of his “ Anecdota,” 
and since reprinted at different times. It is 
given by Schmid with the edition of the “ I.*etter 
to Berenger.” Our authority for this notice 
is the account of Adelman by the canon 
Gagliardi (Galeardus) of Brescia, reprinted by 
Schmid. J. C. M. 

ADE'LPHIUS. [Dellius.] 

ADELUNG or ADLUNG, JACOB, was 
bom on the 14th of June, 1699, in the village 
of Bindersleben near Erfurt, where his father 
was a schoolmaster. He studied at Erfnrt and 
Jena, and in 1720 he took the degree of M.A. 
at Jena. In the year following he was appoint- 
ed organist at Erfurt, and in 1741 professor to 
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the gymnasium of the same place. He taught 
languages and music, and in his leisure hours 
he partly occupied himself with the theore- 
tica study of music, and partly with making 
harpsichords: he is said to have made sixteen 
harpsichords during his lifetime. Adelung 
also possessed considerable knowledge of 
mathematics. He died at Erfurt, in 1762. 

The works which he wrote upon the theory 
of music were considered very valuable at the 
time, and may still be read with advantage. 
They are — “ Anleitung zu der Musikalischen 
Gelahrtheit,” with a preface by J. E. Bach. 
Erfurt, 1758. A second edition, with some 
corrections and additions by Hiller, appeared 
at Leipzig, 1783, 8vo. After Adelung’s death, 
J. L. Albrecht edited a work left in MS. by 
him, which is called “ Musica Mechanica Or^ 
gancedi, das ist, Griindlicher Unterricht von 
der Structur der Orgeln,” &c. Berlin, 1768, 
2 vols. 4to. (Hiller, Lehensheschreihung, 
heriihmter Mtisihgelehrien, 1, &c.) L. S, 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, 
was born on the 8th of August, 1732, at Span- 
tekow, a village near Anklara, in Pomerania, 
of which bis father was minister. The son 
received his first education in the public school 
at Anklam, and afterwards at Klosterbergen 
near Magdeburg. After he had finished his 
elementary course, he went to the university 
of Halle to devote himself to the study of 
theology. In 1759 he was appointed professor 
at the Protestant gymnasium of Erfurt but 
on account of his religious opinions he%ecame 
soon involved in theological disputes. His 
adversaries annoyed him in various ways> 
until, after a stay of two years at Erfurt, he 
resolved to give up his appointment, and went 
to Leipzig, where lie devoted himself entirely 
to literature, and at first more particularly to 
the composition of several laborious and volu- 
minous historical works. But history, although 
he cultivated it to the end of his life, was not 
his department, and his fame as an historian 
has been entirely thrown into the shade by 
what he has done for the language and litera- 
ture of Germany. His first philological work 
was his grammatico-critical dictionary of the 
jlerman language, under the title “ Versuch 
ines vollstiindigen Grammatiseh-Kritischen 
Wbrterbuches der Hocbdeutschen Mun- 
dart,” &c. Leipzig, 1774-86, in five vols. 4to, 
This work was for the German language what 
Dr. Johnson’s dictionary was for the English, 
with this difference, that Adelung excels 
ohnson in his definitions, and in everything 
connected with etymolo^, as well as in the 
arrangement of the difi'erent meanings of a 
word according to its etymology. It caused 
I great sensation throughout Germany, and 
he author was well rewarded for ms la- 
bours, for the Elector of Saxony invited him 
o Dresden and appointed him chief librarian 
o the public library of that city, with the 
itle of Hofrath, an office which Adelung 
leld until his death. This dictionary has two 
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great deists: in the first place, the author 
had a partiality for thd German dialect 
spoik^ in Upper Saxony and Meissen, which 
™ ta. t'^ect many words and egressions 
USM fij'imie in o^r parts of Germany. 
A d^ rttogentPilauned the opinion that the dia- 
led of Upper Saxony should be considered 
to ^ standard of pure German; an opinion 
'Whidh is now universally abandoned In the 
tocond place, he rejected all new words which 
had not been used by what he considered a 
good authority. It is true that the German 
language at that time was flooded with new 
forms of words, which were introduced after 
people had become weary of the practice of 
using French and Latin words and phrases 
which had previously*, been imported into 
the language by every person who wished 
to appear a man of education, Adelung op- 
posed the excess to which this reaction car- 
ried some writers, but he himself did not 
know where to stop, and he did not justly ap- 
preciate that power of the German language, 
of making new derivatives and compounds, 
by which, since his day, the language has 
been enriched. Words which in his time 
were strange, are now in common use. These 
false principles drew upon Adelung severe 
censure from several of his contemporaries, 
as J. H. Voss, and Campe. A new edition of 
the dictionary, which appeared under the title 
“ Grammatisch-Kritisches Wbrterhuch der 
Hochdcutschen Mundart,” &c, Leipzig, 1793- 
1801, in four vols. 4to., contains, indeed, many 
additions and improvements; hut neither are 
the original defects altogether mended, nor 
does it bring linguistic knowledge up to the 
point which it had attained in the interval. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, Adelung’s 
dictionary is not yet superseded. 

After the first 'parts of the dictionary were 
published, Adelung was requested by Baron 
von Zedlitz, then minister to the King of 
Prussia, to write a German grammar for 
schools, which appeared under the title 
“ Deutsche Sprachlehre fiir Schulen,” Berlin, 
1781. The fifth and last edition was published 
in 1806. An abridgment of this grammar 
(“ Auszug aus der Deutscheii Sprachlehre fiir 
Schulen”) appeared in the same year (1781), 
and went through three editions. These two 
elementary works were followed, in 1782, by 
a more complete system of German grammar, 
called “ Umstandliches Lehrgebaiide der 
Deutschen Sprache,” Leipzig, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Other works, illustrating the German and other 
languages, now followed in rapid succession: 
“Ueber die Geschichte derDeutschenSprache.” 
Leipzig, 1781, 8vo. ** Magazin fur die 
Deutsche Sprache.” I^ipzig, 1782-84, in 2 
vols. 8vo.“Ueberden Deutschen Styl;” Berlin, 
1785-86, in 3 vols. 8vo.; a second edition of 
which appeared in 1801 , in 2 vols. 8vo. “ Voll- 
standige Anweisung zur Deutschen Ortho- 
graphie Leipzig, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo. ; a second 
edition of which was published in 1790. ** Mi- 
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BiHdates, oder AUgemeine Sprachen-Kunde ” 
^rhn, 1806, &c. in 8vo. Of this work only 
the first volume is hy Adelung, who died ta 
the 10th of September, 1806. The three other 
volumes ate by J. S. Vater, who nude use of 
the papers left by Adelung, and of other mate- 
rials furnished to him by Alexander and Wil- 
helm von Humboldt In 1783, &c. Adelung 
also published an English dictionary, called 
“ Neues Grammatisch-Kritisches Worterbuch 
der Englischen Sprache,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. ; and 
in 1784 he began his continuation of, and 
supplement to, Jocher’s Lexicon, “Fortset- 
zung und Erganzung zu Jocher’s Allgemeinem 
Gelehrten -Lexikon,” in two vols. 4to. Leipzig, 
1784 and 1787 ; the supplement extends to 
the end of the letter I. (^Schriften der Kur~ 
furstl. Gesellschaft zu Mannheim^ ii. 293 — 
305.; Jbrdens, Xearicun deutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten, i. 13, &c. v. 700, &c. ; Ersch & 
Gruber, Allgem. Encychpaed. der Wissuisch. 
^ Kiinste^ v. “ Adelung ; ” Wolff. Encychp. 
der Deutsch. Nationallit. v. “Adelung.”) L. S. 

ADELWALCH, king of Sussex, in a. d. 
686, in which year he was slain in battle by 
Ccdwalla, a West-Saxon prince. He was a 
Christian. Bede and the SaK^n Annals are 
the authorities for the little that is known of 
him. J • H. 

ADELWALT, a grandson of Adelfrid, 
who, in the fluctuations of political power in 
the Saxon kingdom of Northumberland in the 
seventh century, possessed ];iimself of the pro- 
vince or kingdom of Deira while Oswy, his 
uncle, reigned in Bernicia. He held it but a 
short time, and dying without heirs, the two 
kingdoms became again united in Oswy. 
There is a contemporary prince of the same 
name in the series of kings of the East Angles, 
of whom little or nothing is known. J. H. 

ADEMAR, or AYMAR, or, in a Latinised 
form, ADEMARUS, a French writer of the 
eleventh century. He was of a noble family, 
the son of Raimond of Ohabanois in the pro-* 
vince of Angoumois, and was bom a. d. 988. 
He studied under his paternal uncle, Roger, a 
monk of the abbey of St. Martial at Limoges, 
and himself became a monk of the monastery 
of St. Cybar, or Eparchius, at Angoulcme. 
The time and place of his death do not appear 
to he certainly known : he was living A. d. 1 030. 
He engaged very early in the dispute as 
to whether St. Martial should be regarded as 
an apostle or not, which dispute was raised 
by one Benedict, or Benoit, a Piedmontese 
monk, who depreciated the claims of that 
saint. 

Ademar’s principal work is his “ Chroni- 
con,” or “ Chronicle.” It is in Latin, and was 
published in the “ Bibliotheca Manuscriptorum 
Librorum ” of Labbe, tom, ii. It contains much 
valuable information as to the affairs of Aqui- 
taine, or that part of France which is south 
and west of the Loire) ; but the chronology 
is confused and inaccurate. It comprehends 
the period from the foundation of the Frankish 
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monarchy to a.d. 1029. Adcmar left also 
a list of the abbots of St Martial at Limoges, 
published by Labbe in the same volume as 
the ** Chronicon : ** this last was written while 
Robert son and successor of Hugues Capet 
was yet living. A MS. copy of a letter of 
his, on the apostleship of St Martial, was in 
the possession of Baluze ; and some acrostic 
verses are given in the “ Analecta'*' of Ma- 
billon. (Du Pin, Bibliotkdque des Auteurs 
JSccksiasUqueSfyol, viii. p. 108.; Biogr^hical 
notices given in Mabillon, Analectaj^oX, i. 
p. 418, et seq, ; and Bouquet, Recueil des His- 
toriens de Gaules etdela France^ voL x. p. 1 44, 
et seq. J. C. M. 

ADET lA'RUS, son of Balsamo of Capua, a 
courtier of the Emperor Otho III., was ap- 
pointed duke of Spoletum, and marquis of 
Camerino, by the emperor, a. d. 999, in place 
of Duke Ilugo, who was also duke of Tus- 
cany, and one of the most powerful Italian 
lords of that age, according to Petrus Da- 
mianus. (viii. ep. 12.) Hugo, finding that he 
could not properly administer both govern- 
ments, “ on account of the number of evil and 
lawless peojde,” resigned Spoletum and Ca- 
merinum into the hands of Otho, and reserved 
Tuscany for himself. Ademarus did not re- 
main long in his office, for one Romanus ap- 
pears as duke of Spoletum and marquis of C^a- 
merinum, a.d. 1008. It appears that Ademarus 
was in the mean time raised by Otho to the 
principality of Capua, in place of liaidulfus, 
whom the emperor banished as an accomplice 
in the murder of his brother Landcnulfus. 
Ademarus was soon driven away from Capua 
by the people, who appointed in his place 
Landulfus of S. Agata, son of Landulfus IV., 
prince of Beneventum. This is all that can 
be gathered concerning this Ademarus from 
Leo Ostiensis and other old chroniclers (Gian- 
none ; Fatteschi, Memorie dci Duchi di Spo~ 
let}.) A. V. 

• ADEMA'RUS was son of a certain Peter, 
appointed by Siconulfus, first prince of Sa- 
lernum, on his death-bed, guardian of his 
infant son Sicco, a. d. 851. Some time after, 
Louis II., king of Italy, in one of his cam- 
paigns against the Saracens, came to Saler- 
num, and, on his departure for the north, 
took away young Sicco with him, and en- 
trusted the government to Ademarus, who had 
acquired the reputation of a gallant soldier. 
Sicco having died in France, Ademarus as- 
sumed the principality, a. d. 856. He was, 
however, deposed in the year 861, being ac- 
cused of having betrayed his countrymen, 
and was deprived of his sight. Waiferius 
son of Dauferius, one of the chief actors in 
the separation of Salemum from Beneventum, 
succeeded Ademarus as prince of Salemum. 
(Giannone, Storia civile del Regno di Napoli, 
b. vii. ; and the authorities quoted by him.) 

A. V. 

ADENE'S (sometimes written Adan), LE 
ROI, was bom in Brabant, about 1240^ 
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Henri III,, duke of Brabant, had him edu- 
cated, and promoted him to be his minstrel* 
The duke dying in 1260, Aden^s continued 
to enjoy the protection of his heirs, Jean and 
Guyon; and when Marie of Brabant was 
married, in 1274, to Philippe le Hardi, king 
of France, she persu^ed him to follow her 
to Paris. The time ol^is death is unknown, 
but from some allusions in his ** Cleomedes,” 
it has been inferred that it was composed 
between 1275 and 1283. In this poem he 
names three others, which he had previously 
composed : — 

Cil qui fit “ d'Ogier le Danois/* * 

Kt de ** Bertain quI fiit au bols,’* 

Et de,“ BucFon de Comarchls,*' 

Ai un autre Hvre entrepris. 

•T The w€rk which is alluded to in the first 
line is the “ Enfances Ogier,” or the youth of 
Ogier the Dane, one of the heroes of the 
legendary court of Charlemagne. The poem 
alluded to in the second line is his “Berte 
aux grans Pies” (Bertha with the large 
feet), the heroine of which was mother of ^ 
Charlemagne. “ Buevon de Comarchis ” is 
one of the numerous versified legends re- 
lating to the family of Guillaume au Cortn^s 
(William with the short nose) of Orange. In 
“Cleomedes,” the magic steed,, which occupies 
so prominent a place in the half-told story of 
Cambuscan bold, makes his appearance. All 
these poems are preserved in manuscript in 
the king's library at Paris, with the excep- 
tion of “ Buevon de Comarchis,” of which 
only the first part has been preserved. 

“ Berte ahs grans Pics ” was published in 
1832, by Mr Paulin Paris, of the king’s li- 
brary ; from whose prefatory dissertation this 
account of Adencs has been taken. dThe 
language and versification of Adencs are 
pure and accurate, but his ideas are rather 
prosaic. Adencs’ title, “ Le Roi,” has given 
rise to various conjectures regarding its 
origin; Paulin Paris has suggested, with 
considerable plausibility, that he received it 
on account of holding the office of king of the 
minstrels, corresponding to that of master of 
the chapel royal in the modem courts of 
Europe. (Romances des XII. Pairs de 
France, No. I. ; Le Romans de Berte aus 
grans Pies, precede par une Dissertation sur 
les Romans des Dome Pairs, par M. Paulin 
Paris, de la Biblioth^que duRoi, Paris, 1832, 
pp. xlii. — Ivi.) W. W. 

ADE'NI. f Mohammed.] 

ADEOD A'TO, an artist of Italy, who lived 
in the twelfth century. Little is known of 
his history, nor is he noticed for any peculiar 
merit as a sculptor. His name appears in an 
inscription on the architrave of the principal 
entrance of the church of S. Andrea at Pis- 
toja, as one of the workmen or carvers em- 
ployed in the decoration of that edifice. The . 
inscription is as follows : — hoc . OPVB • 

VECIT r GRVANYS . MAGISTER . BON . ET . 

Z 4 
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-ADB01>A^ . VjRATBE . SXKS ^ TVkc ' . SiUlfT • 
.OPSEA9XX • VlULiJtVB « !KT t Bi^TH Y0 , TIONOSI^. 
A. D. UChXVt. R. w. jun, 

ADEODA'TUS. [Dbobatus.] 

ADER, GUILLAUME, by birth a Gascon, 
■wis a physician at Toulouse, in the early part 
of^he seYenteenth century. He wrote a sin- 
gular book, entitled “ Enarrationes de ^grotis 
et Morbis in Evangelic, Tolosee, 8vo. 1620 
and 1623, and Lend. 8vo. 1660,” for the pur^ 
pose of minifying the excellence of the 
Saviour’s miracles, hy showing that all those 
whom he restored were incurable by medicine; 
a position, which he as weakly defends. 
For hfler a brief account of each of the mira- 
culous cures recorded in the Gospels, he pro- 
ceeds to expound at much greater length the 
general principles of medicine and^patholo^ 
involved in the knowledge ff the maladies 
under which the patients laboured, and then 
to a particular account of each disease and of 
the proper remedies for it. He thus obliges 
himself to ascribe the necessity of the miracles 
for the recovery of the persons cured, not so 
much to the essential nature of their diseases, 
as to the circumstances of age, season, climate, 
Ac. in which they were placed. On the in- 
fluence of each of these, moreover, the evi- 
dence which he adduces is very slight ; and 
he generally puts the hypotheses of the ancient 
writers whom he quotes in the place of facts. 
At the end of the book there is an oration, 
which the author delivered at Toulouse, in 
1617, as a preface to the publication of his 
“ Enarrationes.” It contains a furious attack 
upon those especially of the school of Para- 
celsus, whom he accuses of impiety in under- 
taking to cure all diseases by artificial remedies 
ignorantly obtained, or invented by the fraud 
of devils. 

Besides this work, Ader wrote one entitled 
“De Pestis Cognitione,Prajvisione, et Remediis 
Prailectiones ; ” Toulouse, 12mo. 1628; which 
Haller justly calls a trivial work ; an heroic 
poem, “ Lou Gentilome Gascoun,” Toulouse, 
8 VO. 1610, in the Gascon dialect ; the burden 
of which is the praise of the gallantry of 
his countrymen, and especially of Henri IV. ; 
and another called “ Lou Catounat Gascoun 
bondat a M. de Tontarailles,” Toulouse, 8vo. 
1612. (A brief analysis of Ader’s medical 
writings is in Haller, Bibliotheca Medicina: 
PracticcB^ iL 492.) J. P. 

ADGANDE'STRIUS. [Arminius.] 

ADGILLUS lived towards the end of the 
seventh and the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Chlotar III., king of the Franks, made 
him duke of the Frisians, who had been sub- 
dued by that king, and some of whom had 
been induced to become Christians. Adgillus 
was a great benefactor of the Frisians ; he 
not only did much to promote Christianity 
among them, but also protected their countiv 
against the frequent inundations to which it 
WBS subject, by constructing several dikes. 
But the Frisians in their great love of liberty 
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binre tbeyoke of the Franks veqr reluctantly*' 
and frequently attempted to shake it off, and . 
to return to their pagan religion, and in this 
latter attempt they were supported by Ad- 
gillus II., who in 710 succeeded Adgillus I. 
as duke of the Frisians. (Moscow, Hisimy of 
the Ancient Germans^ xv. 21. ; Wiarda, Ost- 
friesische Oeachickte, i. 1. L. S. 

ADI^DHA'FIR (the victorious), a sur- 
name given to several khalifs and sultans in 
the East. “ Adh-dhdfir lidin-illah ” (the vic- 
toriortB for the religion of God), Ismail Ibn 
Al-hafidh, twelfth sultan of Egypt of the 
dynasty of the ’Obeydites, who reigned from 
A.H. 544 to 549 (A.D. 1150-5) ; “ Al-malek 
Adh-dhalir” (the victorious king), ’Amer, 
last sultan of Yemen, dethroned by Selim, 
emperor of the Turks. P. de G. 

ADH-DHAHEBP (’Abu ’Abdillah Mo- 
hammed Ibn Ahmed Ibn ’Othman), sumamed 
Shemsu-d-din (sun of religion), was horn at 
Damascus, in A.n. 673 (a.d. 1274-75). Of 
his life very little is known, except that, 
after practising for some time as a lawyer, 
he was appointed to the high office of 
sheykhu-l-islam, or Mufti of Damascus. He 
died in A. h. 748 (a.d. 1347-48), leaving 
several works, which are still held in great 
esteem by his countrymen. That which is 
best known in Europe is his “ Tdrikhu-l- 
islam,” or chronological history of Moham- 
medism, comprising the annals of all the 
Moslem nations from the creation to his own 
time. Several loose volumes of the twelve 
which compose that remarkable production 
are in the Bodleian library. (Laud collection. 
Nos. 79. 208. 244. 305, &(^) Adh-dhahebi 
wrote likewise a biographical dictionary of 
the celebrated readers and interpreters of the 
Koran, entitled “Marefatu-l-kora-l-akbar ’ila 
tabakat wa-l-’assar” (“An account of cele- 
brated readers, divided chronologically and 
according to their various schools ”), a litho- 
graphed edition of which was published, in 
1833, at Gottingen, by Professor WiisRfe- 
feld. “ Tabakatu-l-hoffadh ; ” this is also a 
biography of illustrious theologians of the 
class called by the Mohammedans “ hoffadh,” 
the plural of “ hafidh,” which means a man 
who knows all the Koran, or the greater 
portion of it, by heart, and who can also 
quote from memory a certain number of well- 
authenticated traditions. It is probably the 
same work which Haji Khalfah (Zcjt. Ency, 
ii. 259.) mentions under the title of “ Tadhki- 
ratu-1 -hoffadh” (“Liber Memorialis eorum, 
qui Coranum Memoriter Tenent”). There is 
a copy of it in the Bodleian library, No. 379. 
‘\Mizanu-l-’etidal fi nakadi-r-rejal” (“The 
Balance of Equipoise to discern the true 
Traditionists from the false ones”). This is 
a biography of the most celebrated tradi- 
tionists, from the earliest times of Isl^ down 
to the year 742 of the Hijra, disposed alpha- 
betically ; together with an account of those 
doctors whose traditions are not derived from 
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a pore source. ** Tejrid fi asmd-l-asallub ^ 
(“ Clear Exposition of the Names of * Assa-^ 
hib,* or Companions of the Prophet Moham-*' 
med”)* (Brit. Mus. No. 7359.) This is a 
Biographical Dictionary of the companions of 
the Prophet. “ Dhatu-n-nikab ani-l*asma wa- 
1-alkab^’ (“ The tearing of the Veil from be- 
fore the Names and Surnames of the Arabs ”). 
This work, of which there is a copy in 
Dr. Lee’s collection of Oriental manuscripts, is 
a short but valuable treatise on the names, sur- 
names, and patronymics of the Arabs, 'with 
occasional historical and biographical notices. 
Of the same kind appears to be a work pre- 
served in the Bodleian library (No. 485.) ; 
as well as in the royal library at Paris 
(No. 862.); entitled “Mushtabahu-n-nasabat” 
(“ The double Meaning in proper Names ”). 
Adh-dhahebi passes likewise as the author 
of an abridgment and continuation of the 
“ Tadibu-l-kemal” (“Erudition made com- 
plete”), a biographical dictionary by Abu 
Zakariya An-nawavi (Goth. Lib. No. 272.). 
A large historical work, entitled “’Oyunu-t- 
tawarikh” (“The Fountains of History”), 
has also been attributed to him by Uri. {J3ib, 
Botil. Catal. p. 148.), but erroneously ; since 
the work in question treats of events which 
happened long after the death of Adh-dhahebi. 
(D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. sub. voc. “ Dhahabi,” 
“ Tarikh at Dhahabi Magem,” “ Marafat,” 8ce . ; 
Ilamacker, Spec. Catal. Cod. MSS. Or. Bibl, 
Academice Luyduno-BatavoB^ Lugd. Bat. 1820, 
p. 18. ; Wiistenfeld, Abu Abdallah Bzahabi, 
Liber Classicus Virorum qui Corani et Tra- 
ditionum cognitione excelluerunt, Gottingen, 
1833, 4to.) P. de G. 

ADII-DHA'HER (the conspicuous, the 
distinguished) is the surname of several Mo- 
hammedan khalifs and sultans, who reigned 
in the East or West ; such as “ Adh-dhaher- 
billah” (Abu Nasr Mohammed Ibn Nasser), 
the thirty-fifth khalif of the race of ’Abbas ; 
“Adh-dhaher” (Abu H^him ’Ali), seventh 
sultan of Egypt of the dynasty of the Fati- 
mites or ’Obeydites, who reigned from a.h. 
411 to 427 (A. D. 1017—1023); “ Adh- 
dhahir” (’Othman), son of Ahmed, sultan of 
Arabian ’Irak and ’Adzerbijan, who was 
dethroned by Timur ; “ Adh-dhaher Al- 
ghazi, sultan of Aleppo, and son of Saladin. 
It is also the surname of “ Bibars” (Al- 
malek Adh-dhaher), fourth sultan of Egypt, 
of the dynasty called by the Arabian his- 
torians “ Baharites.” [Bibars.] P. de G. 

ADH-DHAHERF. [Dawu'd Ibn ’Ali.] 

ADH-DHOBBF (Ahmed Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Ahmed Ibn ’Omayrah Al-kortobi), an his- 
torian of Mohammedan Spain, lived about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century of 
the Christian ajra. Few particulars of his 
life are known, except that he was a native 
of Cordova, or resided long in that city, and 
that he belonged to the illustrious tri^ of 
Dhobbah or Dhabbah, as some Arabian 
genealogists write that word. He wrote a 
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history of the Spanish Arabs, entitled' ^‘Bigh- 
yatnri-midtamisi fi tarikhi rejali-l-andalusi*^ 
(“ Desirable Object for those wishing for In- 
formation on the History of illustrious Spanish 
Moslems ”), which he designed as a supple- 
ment to the Biographical Dictionary by Al- 
homaydi of Mallorca [Al-homaydiH, whole 
pupil he appears to have been. The work 
— which ^gins with a concise account of 
the conquest of Spain by Musa Ibn Nosseyr 
and Tarik Ibn Zeyyad, and of the different 
Mohammedan dynasties which ruled over the 
Peninsula — contains, in alphabetical order, 
the lives of eminent warriors, poets, authors, 
and theologians who lived in Spain. An an- 
cient copy, made about a century after the 
death of the author, is in the Escurial library 
(No. 1671.). This history is one of the most 
valuable sources^ for the history of Moham- 
medan Spain, and has been used by Casiri 
and Conde, both of whom made large ex- 
tracts from it. Another Spanish author, 
named Don Faustino de Borbon, also pub- 
lished numerous extracts from Adh-dhobbi, 
in two works, entitled “ Cartas para ilustrar 
la Historia de la Espaiia Arabe,” Madrid, 
1796, 8vo., and “ Discursos 6 preliminares 
Chronologicos para ilustrar la Historia de 
la Espana Arabe,” Madrid, 1797, 8vo. The 
year of Adh-dhobbi’s deatli is uncertain ; but 
from some passages in his work it would 
appear that he was a middle-aged man in 
A.H. 592 (a. I). 1196), the time at which he 
wrote. (Casiri, Bib. Arab. Uisp. Bsc. ii. 
133 — 139.; Conde, Hist, de la Dvm. i. pref. 
p. xxi.) P. de G. 

ADIIELM, whose name occurs in the ge- 
nealogies of the Saxon princes of Northumbria 
as the son of Ogg, one of the illegitimate sons 
of king Ida. Nothing is related concerifing 
him personally, but he was the ancestor of 
several of the later kings of Northumbria. 

J. H. 

ADHEMAR, GUILLAUME, called in 
manuscripts Azemars, and even Nazemars, 
a Proven 9 al poet of the twelfth century, er- 
roneously referred by Millot to the thirteenth, 
lie is believed to be of the family of the lords 
of Grignan, the Adhemars with whom, f ve 
hundred years later, Madame de Sevigno 
was so proud to become connected. lie ac- 
quired by his talents the favour of the 
Emperor Frederic the First, or Barbarossa. 
So passionately was he devoted to the Countess 
of Die, who was not only a handsome woman, 
but a poetess, that hearing a report that she 
was about to be married to the Count of 
Embrun, he fell desperately ill. The countess 
went with her mother to the castle of Grig- - 
nan to visit him in his illness ; the trouba- 
dour, deeply affected at her presence, took 
her hand, kissed it, and expired. Struck 
with inconsolable sorrow, the countess aban- 
doned all ideas of marriage, and took the veil 
in the convent of Saint Honorat at Tarascon, 
where, alter a few years, her grief brought 
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her to the The death of Adhemar is 

•iipp^dtohavetakenplaoeinllOO, Thisro- 
jMiQKy ill Nostradamiu, and 

At^lldl iR^tpMted by the authoriiEy of the older 
M|0p|erfjpt biographers of the troubadours, 
‘Wllo are ntot respecting any remarkable 
#eiita in ^ lilb. They concur fUso in forming 
a low eidrate of his talents, of which the 
auae view is taken by Millot, the literary histo* 
rian of the troubadours. Several of his poems 
are printed in the second and third volumes 
of ^ynouard’s collection. (Millot, Hiatoire 
LitUraire des Trouhadoura, ii. 497. ; Ray- 
ncmard, Choix des Po4sies originates des Trou- 
be^ursy v. 178. ; Histoire Littiraire de la 
France, xiv. 567-69. The story of the 
Countess of Die is in the last of these au- 
thorities only.) T. W. 

ADHEMAR DE MONSTEIL, bishop of 
Metz in the fourteenth century, descended by 
the mother’s side from the Counts of Poitou, 
and by the father’s from the house of Adhemar 
Grignan in Provence. Before he was raised 
to the episcopal dignity he is said to have held 
the appointments of dean of Toul and arch- 
deacon of Rheims. lie was nominated bishop 
of Metz by Pope John XXII. in the year 
1327. On the day of his installation he ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to all the churches in 
his diocese, exhorting them to contribute to- 
wards the finishing of the cathedral. Under 
the weak government of his predecessors 
great irregularities had gained ground among 
the clergy of the diocese : among others, the 
canons of the collegiate church of St. Theobald 
were in the habit of receiving their share of 
the church revenues, even while they lay 
under a sentence of suspension. Adhemar 
put an end to this abuse in the year 1330. 
About the same time he confirmed a law 
passed by the town council of Metz, or- 
daining that in suits for tithes the laity should 
be allowed to establish previous payment 
of them by their oaths. In 1359 Innocent 
VI. addressed letters to this bishop, exhorting 
him to prevent the holding of seditious meet- 
ings against the papal authority in his diocese. 
Adhemar gave large grants of lands to the 
churches and monasteries under his superin- 
tendence, to be held upon the condition of 
their furnishing him with four-wheeled wag- 
gons when he was engaged in war. Indeed, 
he was engaged in one war or other almost 
the whole time that ho filled the episcopal 
chair. Immediately after his accession he 
was forced to defend himself against a hostile 
attack from the governor of Rodnach ; in 1333 
he was at war with the Duke of Lorraine ; in 
1347 with the Duchess Dowager of Lorraine; 
in«1351 first with the King of France, and 
subsequently with the Duke of Bar, as whose 
ally he had commenced hostilities against the 
King of France. Although his courage and 
skill rendered him generally successful, the 
expense of so many wars obliged him to con- 
tract heavy debts, for which he had to mort- 
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1356 be received the Emperor Charles I v! 
at Metz with great splendour on the oocaiion 
of the publication of the golden bull. He 
had the credit of having been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the general pacifica- 
tion of the empire in 1361 under the Emperor 
Wenceslaus. Adhemar de Monteil died on 
the 12th of May, 1361, having protected and 
ruled his diocese rather more than thirty-three 
years as an energetic and magnificent prince, 
with as little of the ecclesiastical spirit about 
him as was compatible with his office^^ (Dio- 
nysii Sammarthani Gallia Christiana, Pari- 
siis, 1735 — 1785, fol. vol. xiii. col. 772 — 774.; 
FibJ^theque Lorraine, par R. R. DomCalmet, 
Naflfiy, 1751, fol.) W. W. 

ADHER B AL (the Latin form ; Gr. ’Ardp- 
€as) was a successful Carthaginian officer 
during the first Punic war. He is first men- 
tioned as commander of the Carthaginian 
fleet on the coast of Sicily, during the long 
siege of Lilybaeum by the Romans ; and 
gained a great victory over the Roman fleet 
under the consul P. Claudius Pulcher, n. c. 
249. (Diodorus, FcL xxiv. ; Polybius, i. 49. 
51.) 

Adherbal commanded in Spain (n. c. 206), 
under the Carthaginian Mago. There is no- 
thing, as far as we know, to determine the 
identity of these persons ; it is probable, from 
the difference of dates, that they are not the 
same. (Livy, xxviii. 30.) A. T. M. 

ADHERBAL, son of Micipsa, and grand- 
son of Masinissa, kings of Numidia, suc- 
ceeded his father (b. c. 118), jointly with his 
brother lliempsal, and his illegitimate cousin 
Jugurtba. [Jugurtha.] A. T. M. 

’A'DIL SHA'II (Abu-l-muzaffar Yusuf), 
the founder of the ’A'dil Shahi dynasty of 
Bijapur in the Dekkan, was born in Rum, or 
Asia Minor, of the Royal Ottoman family, 
near the middle of the fifteenth century. His 
father, A'ga Murad (commonly called Au^- 
rath), died in February, 1451, when YfisUf 
was a child, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mohammed II., who afterwards termi- 
nated the Greek empire by the capture of 
Constantinople. On ascending the throne, 
Mohammed was persuaded by his counsellors, 
in accordance with Oriental policy, that his 
reign would never be secure if the younger 
prince were permitted to live. Mohammed, 
sacrificing the feelings of a brother, gave 
orders that the child should be strangled, and 
his body publicly exposed. When the exe- 
cutioners came to demand him from his mo- 
ther, she entreated them to spare her boy 
at least for one day, that she might prepare 
her mind for so melancholy an event They 
agreed to the prayers of the mother, who, in 
the mean tirne^ h^tened to concert measures 
for saving the life of the child. She pur- 
chased from a Persian merchant of Sdva a 
young Circassian slave, who bore some re- 
semblance to the prince, and whom, next 
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W son, and the stratagem succeeded. 

The Persian merchant, on delivering to 
the queen the Circassian slave, received the 
young prince in return, together with a Iwge 
sum of money, and on that very night 
hastened on his journey to the Persian terri- 
tories. He safely reached the city of Sava, 
in Irak ^Ajem, where the prince was brought 
up and educated like one of his own children, 
till he arrived at the age of sixteen. By 
this time Yusuf had been told the secret of 
his birth, and was in correspondence with his 
mother, who sent to him his former nurse, 
together with her son, his foster-brother, 
and a large sum of money for his use. J^ut 
this kindness well nigh proved his ruin. 
His nurs' , in the excess of her joy, impru- 
dently divulged the secret which it was so 
necessary for his safety to keep concealed. 
The rapacious governor of the place immedi- 
ately took advantage of the circumstance, and 
exacted frqm the prince a sum of four hun- 
dred tomans (about 200/.), for permission to 
quit the city in safety. Y usuf, finding him- 
self no longer secure in Persia, travelled 
southwards, in disguise, through Ispahan and 
Shiraz, to the port of Gambrun ; and having 
there embarked for India, he reached Babul 
in the Dekkan in the year 1460, and the 
seventeenth year of his age. At this period, 
the most powerful prince of the Dekkan was 
Mohammed II., of the Bahmani dynasty, 
into whose service the fugitive prince was 
admitted in a subordinate capacity, under the 
master of the horse. Yusuf, having had a 
good education, and possessing engaging 
manners, soon attracted the notice of the 
Vizir or prime minister, an upright and 
able man, who continued his friend for life. 
In the course of a few years we find Yusirf 
dignified with the title of ’A'dil Khan Suvai, 
with the rank of a commander of five hundred 
h^se. The name or title of ’A'dil Khan is 
frequently mentioned, or rather meant, by 
those who have given us accounts of the 
early expeditions of the Portuguese to India. 
This same prince is there called Hidalcan, 
Hidalxont &c. &c. ; and the epithet of Savai 
(so called from Sava) is, less corruptly, given 
by the Portuguese as Sabayo. In one of 
their accounts, however, we are told that Sa- 
bayo is the king of Idalxon, which has more 
truth in it than the writer was aware of. 
’A'dil Khan continued in the service of Mo- 
hammed Shah till the death of Mohammed in 
1482, and gradually attained the highest mi- 
litary offices in the state, which he ably and 
faithfully discharged. Mohammed was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mahmud, a boy twelve 
years old, who became the tool of a corrupt 
faction, from which may be traced the down- 
fal of the Bahmani dynasty. The capital of 
the Bahmani kings was Ahmadabad Bidar, 
now a very inconsiderable town in the Dek- 
kan. Bijapur, forming one of their provinces, 


stretched northwards from Goa to Pimlih» 
along the sea-coast, the superintendence of 
irhich had been conferred on ’A'dil Khan by 
the late Mohammed Shah. On the accession 
of the young king, a strong party at court 
determined on ’A'dil Khan’s removal, or, 
more properly speaking, on his destructi(ffi. 
With many expressions of regard, the prime 
minister invited him to the capital, in order 
to pay his respects in form to his new sove- 
reign. ’A'dil Khdn was too wary to fall into 
the snare. He came indeed to court, but at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of %evoted 
friends and retainers sufficient to overawe the 
adverse party. He was pressed to reside in 
the capital, and assist in the management of 
public affairs ; but this ofifer he rejected, 
stating thd he and his friends were mere 
soldiers, a.id did not profess to understand 
secrets of state. ’A'dil Khan, now in the 
prime of life, returned to his province of Bi- 
japur. He foresaw the approaching ruin of 
the once powerful kingdom of the Dekkan, 
and from that moment prepared to meet the 
storm. His fame in arms, as well as his high 
character for justice and liberality, attracted 
to his standard the best and bravest of the 
land. Among the late king’s troops were 
many officers from Circassia, Georgia, Per- 
sia, and Tartary, who had always attached 
themselves to ’A'dil Khun, and now, as a 
matter of course, followed him as their chief. 
For nearly seven years ’A'dil Khan thus con- 
tinued to increase his power, and extend his 
territory, till at length, in 1489, he assumed 
“the canopy of royalty,” as Yusuf ’A'dil 
Shah of Bijapur. We may characterise his 
reign, which extended to a period of one and 
twenty years, as an almost incessant contest 
with the neighbouring princes. But his wars 
were uniformly defensive ; and, owing to his 
prudence and valour, generally successful. 
The Bahmani sovereignty, which he had 
formerly felt proud to serve, had now sunk 
into utter contempt. Mahmud Shah, though 
arrived at the year#||f manhood, gave him- 
self up entirely to dissipation, and left his 
kingdom a prey to factions. In this state of 
affairs, ’A'dil Shah felt no scruple in founding 
an empire of his own on the ruins of one 
already expiring ; agreeably to a text from the 
Koran, — “ The sword is for him who can 
wield it.” In 1502, when he had attained 
the summit of his power, he attempted to in- 
troduce the Shia creed into his dominions. 
In this form of the Mohammedan religion he 
himself had been brought up when in Sava ; 
but on finding that the greater portion of 
his subjects favoured the Suni doctrines, he 
at once gave up the point. It was a favourite 
maxim with him, “that every man had a 
right to follow his own faith ; ” and as to 
different forms of faith, “ the best would be 
that which was followed by the best man.” 

About this period, a band of strangers from 
the far west, of less liberal sentiments, were 
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Ahnieida, suddenly entered the port of 
Owul* end took and destroyed the town. In 
not, these pious Roman Catholics seemed to 
hgve ado{>t^ to its full extent, *A'dil Shidi’s 
wn maxim from the Koran respecting the 
sword ; but they knew nothing of the liberal 
and enlightened policy with which he wielded 
that sword. In 1510 the Portuguese, under 
Alfonso Albuquerque, surprised and took 
the ci^ of Goa ; after which, they put to 
death me governor, and a great number of 
Moslems. This latter fact, which seems to 
have escaped the memory of the Portuguese 
historians, is stated by Ferishta, a writer of 
unquestionable accuracy, who lived in that 
part of the country within a century after the 
event. But the triumph of the l>avage and 
bigoted invaders was of very short duration. 
’A'dil Shah, with three thousand of his best 
troops, hastened to the relief of the city. So 
sudden and secret was his march, that the 
Portuguese were surprised in their turn, and 
with great difficulty escaped to their ships : 
Albuquerque had his horse shot under him. 
This was the last of ’A'dil Shah’s battles. 
He died soon after, on his return to Bijapur, 
in the sixty -seventh * year of his age, and the 
twenty-first of his reign. He was succeeded 
by his infant son, Ismail ’ A’dil Shah ; and his 
descendants continued to reign in the kingdom 
of which he was the founder till 1689, when 
the city of Bijapur was taken by Aurengzebe, 
and Sikandar ’ A'dil Shah,^the last of the race, 
was made prisoner. The historian Ferishta 
says of ’A'dil Shah, “that he was a wise 
prince, intimate with human nature; hand- 
some in person, eloquent in speech, and 
alike eminent for his learning, his liberality, 
and his valour. He always warned his mi- 
nisters to act with justice and integrity ; and 
in his own person showed them an example 
of attention to these virtues. His court was 
the asylum of men of learning and valour, of 
whatever creed or coii||irt;’y.” This picture 
may be a little flattered, for the historian was 
a subject of the ’A'dil Shahi monarchs ; but, 
making every allowance for this circum- 
stance, we may fairly conclude that Yusuf 
’A'dil Shah was a good and enlightened 
prince. The succeeding kings of this dynasty 
are noticed under their prsenomen, such as 
Ismail ’A'dil Shah, &c. (Ferishta’s Mo- 
hammedan History.') D. F. 

ADILS. [Adel.] 

ADIMANTUS (’ASetjuayros), son of iEcy- 
tus, the commander of the Corinthian ships 
in the war against Xerxes, advised the Greeks 

• In Scott’s “ History of the Peckan,” 'A'dil Shih is 
said to hare died in the seventy>fiflh year of his age, — 
an error of the translator, which is very easily rectified. 
Yfisuf arrived in India in 14S0, when he was seventeen 
years of age, and he died fifty years after. The Mo- 
nammedan dates given by Ferishta are a. h. 864, and 
A. H. 915, which gives fifty>one lunar years, or forty- 
nine and a half solar years, as the period of ’A'dil Shfih’s 
life in India. 
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to retreat from Artemisium, but wa$ bribed 
by Themistocles to remain. (b.c. 480.) In 
the second council which the commanders 
held at Salamis, when Themistocles strongly 
urg^ed them to stay ^d fight the Persians, 
Adimantus opposed him with great insolence, 
reminding him that the racers in the games 
who started before the signal was given were 
scourged, and protesting that a man who had 
neither country nor city ought not to be suf- 
fered to speak or vote. At the battle of 
Salamis, A^mantus and the Corinthians were 
seized with a panic and fied, according to the 
account given by the Athenians ; the truth of 
which, however, was denied, not only by the 
Corinthians, but also by the other Greeks. 
(Herodotus, viii. 5. 59. 61. 94.; Plutarch, 
Themistocles^ \\.) P. S. 

ADIMANTUS (’AScl/uarros), an Athenian 
general, associated with Alcibiades in his last 
command (b.c. 407), and afterwards one of the 
commanders at the battle of .ZEgospotami (b. c. 
405), where he was taken prisoner. He 
alone was spared, when the other prisoners 
were put to death, on the ground that he had 
opposed the decree by which the Athenians 
had resolved, in anticipation of victory, to 
cut off their prisoners’ right hands. Xeno- 
phon and Pausanias say that the Athenians 
attributed the loss of the battle to his trea- 
chery. Pausanias mentions another com- 
mander, Tydeus, who was included in the 
charge, and quotes oracles, in support of it. 
Bp. Thirlwall of Greece^ iv. 153. 154.) 
thinks that there is no sufficient ground for 
such suspicions. Demosthenes mentions that 
Adimantus was accused by Conon at some 
time after the battle, but on what charge is 
not stated. His father’s name was I^jucolo- 
phidas ; Aristophanes says, Leucolophus ; but 
this is probably an intentional alteration for 
the sake of a jest. (Xenophon, Hellen. i. 4. 2 1. 
ii. 1. 32.; Pausanias, iv. 17. 2. x. 9. 5. ; De- 
mosthenes, Utpl JlapairptaBflas, 401.; Ploi^ 
Protag. 315.; Aristophanes, Frogs, v. 1509., 
and the passage of Eupolis quoted by the 
scholiast on this verse.) P. S. 

ADIMANTUS, a Manichsean, who wrote 
a book to prove a contradiction* between 
the doctrines of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and hence that the former could not 
be from God. He was answered by Augustin, 
in a work entitled “ Contra Adimantum,” 
which is still extant, and which was written 
about A. D. 394. He appears to have been 
a disciple of Manes himself, and was es- 
teemed by the Manichees as one of their 
greatest men. Augustin supposed that this 
Adimantus was the same as a noted disciple 
of Manes, named Addas, who wrote a work 
entitled “ Modion ” (MoSlor). i^ausobre and 
Cave think that Augustin was mistaken in this, 
since the names of Addas and Adimantus are 
both found in the same catalogues of Mani- 
chaean writers; but Tillemont and Lardner 
believe Augustin to be right, and suppose 
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that the “ Modion” of Addas and the book as- 
cribed to Adimantus, were one and the same. 
(Augustin, Contra Adimantum ; Contr. Adver- 
mrium Leg. et Prophet, c. 12. ; Retract, i. 22. ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec.j Harles, yii. 319.; 
Lardner’s Credibility ^ part ii. c. Ixiii. sectl. 
§ 4.) P. S. 

ADIMA'RI, an old Florentine fhmily or 
house, often mentioned in the history of Flo- 
rence during the middle ages. They are stated 
by Dante to have been of small descent, that 
is to say, not noble ; and the poet makes his 
ancestor Cacciaguida, who died about 1152, 
speak of them as beginning to rise in his time, 
when one of them married a daughter of Bel- 
lincione Berti, a noble and wealthy citizen, 
which displeased Ubertino Donati, who had 
married another daughter of Bellincione, and 
who considered the marriage with Adimari as 
a marrriage of disparagement. In the follow- 
ing, or thirteenth century, when the factions 
of the Guelphs and Guibelines broke out at 
Florence, the Adimari belonged to the Guelph 
party, which was driven away in 1 248 by the 
Guibelines, supported by the Emperor Fre- 
deric II. They returned after the death of 
Frederic and drove away the Guibelines in 
their turn. When the Guibelines, supported 
by Manfred, Frederic’s son, by means of 
treacherous emissaries, induced the Guelphs 
of Florence to march against fiiena in 1258, 
Tegghiajo Aldobrandi degli Adimari en- 
deavoured to dissuade the council of Flo- 
rence from this movement, but he was not 
listened to, and the defeat of the Guelphs at 
Monteaperto followed. This Tegghiajo had 
a great reputation for wisdom and probity as 
a magistrate, and is mentioned with praise 
by Dante in his “ Inferno.” After Manfred’s 
death, the Guelphs returned from exile, and 
several attempts were made to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two parties; but 
in the end the Guibelines were again driven 
away. A jealous rivalry then sprung up 
between the leading Guelph families, which 
was embittered by Bonaccorso degli Adimari 
marrying his son to a daughter of Count 
Guido Novello, the leader of the Guibelines, 
and, as such, banished from Florence. This 
led to an approximation between the Guibeline 
party and several of the Guelph families, 
about the year 1280, followed by fresh disturb- 
ances and civil war within Florence, which 
are related by Dino Compagni in his chronicle. 
In the struggle between the factions of the 
Cerchi and Donati, several of the Adimari 
are mentioned by Dino as siding with the 
Cerchi, and afterwards with the party of the 
Bianchi, of which the Cerchi were leaders. 
The Adimari, like most other great Floren- 
tine houses, consisted of many branches or 
families distantly related, and often divided 
by interest. Those Adimari who had declared 
-themselves for the Bianchi party were ba- 
nished by Charles of Valois and the Neri 
in April 1302, at the same time as Dante, 
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Petrarch’s ftither, and many others. Some 
branches of the family, however, seem to have 
remained at Florence, like others o| the Bi-, 
anchi, having conducted themselves with cau- 
tion during the civil strife, and we find them 
in 1304 among those who favoured Corso 
Donati, the leader of the Neri, in his quarrel 
with the magistrates. (Pignotti, iii. 8. ; Dino, 
b. iii.) In May of the same year Cardinal 
Di Prato being sent by Pope Benedict XI. 
to pacify Florence, Baldinaccio degli Adimari, 
one of the exiles, was invited to come in as 
a deputy from the Bianchi party to treat of 
an arrangement, which however did not take 
effect. Some years after, another member of 
the house, one who had remained at Florence, 
Boccaccio Adimari, with his sons and other re- 
latives, took an active part in the affair agaipst 
Corso Donati, in which that ambitious leader 
was killed, in September 1307. The same 
Boccaccio Adimari is mentioned as having ob- 
tained possession either by purchase or lease 
from the fiscus of Dante’s houses and grounds 
which had been confiscated at the time of the 
poet’s banishment in 1302; and it is said that 
through fear of being obliged to restore the 
property if Dante’s sentence should be re- 
versed, he thwarted every endeavour of Dante’s 
friends to have him recalled. It was not until 
1342, more than twenty years after the poet’s 
death, that his son Jacopo recovered possession 
of part of his father’s property, after paying 
a fine to the community. Dante, in the seven- 
teenth canto of his “ Paradiso,” launches 
forth an invective against the house of Adi- 
mari, calling it “ an overbearing race which 
pursues like a dragon the poor fugitive, but 
puts on a lamb’s face towards those who show 
their teeth, or unstring their purses.” 

In 1343 we find Antonio Adimari, a man 
of high reputation and influence, among those 
who conspired against and overthrew Gautier 
de Brienne, duke of Athens, who had usurped 
the supreme power at Florence, and was 
abusing it in the most oppressive manner. 
(Machiavelli, Storie Fiorentinc ; Pignotti, Sto- 
ria della Toscana.') 

Two descendants of the Adimari family 
distinguished themselves by their writings in 
the seventeenth century : — 

Alessandro Adimari, born at Florence 
about 1580, became known as a classical 
scholar and an Italian poet of some note. He 
published a free translation of Pindar in Italian 
verse, with notes and illustrations, “ Le 
Odi di Pindaro tradotte in parafrasi e in rima 
Toscana e dichiarate con osservazione e con- 
fronti di alcuni luoghi imitati e tocchi da Ora- 
zio,” Pisa, 1631,4to. Adimari, who dedicated 
his work to Cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
says that he spent sixteen years about it. He 
inserted synoptical sketches for the purpose of 
explaining the plan and order of the Greek 
poet in his odes. Ginguene, in the ** Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” art. “ Adimari,” charges 
him wit]^ having borrowed them ftoin Erasmus 
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Sehmidt’s yernon of Pindal*, published 

m Adunuri wrote also a kind of biblio- 
h^no-Grecia otc sono 
lUlli i Poeti dal prinoipio 
sino al principio della 
^Es^piie di don Franoesoo 
4$14» Florenee* 4to.; and other 
^ r Adimari died in 1649. 

'Adimari, of the same fiunily, 
iN^itKi^lesinl 644, studied at Pisa, and after- 
yUnMt resided for a time at Mantua, where he 
was made chamberlain of the Duke Gonaaga 
of Mantua. He afterwards went to Florence, 
where he succeeded Redi as professor of the 
Tuscan language. He died in 1708, and was 
buried in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
in the fomily vault of the Adimari. He wrote 
altaok of satires in Italian verse, ^hich en- 
title him to be placed among thAfew good 
Italian satirists. The satires of Adimari were 
published first at Pisa, under the false date of 
Amsterdam, in 1716, 8vo., and afterwards at 
Leghorn in 1788, with a biographical notice 
of the author. In two of his satires he in- 
dulges in cynical invectives against the fair 
sex in general, with a strained affectation, and 
what would be considered very bad taste in 
our times. He also wrote “ Poesie Sacre 
e Morali,” Florence, 1696 ; “ Prose Sacre,” 
Florence, 1706; and some other minor com- 
positions. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d" Italia; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letter atura Italiana ; 
Gamba, Serie di Testi di Lingua"). A. V. 
ADLEll, CASPAR. [Aquila.] 
ADLER, GEORG CHRIST IAN, was born 
on the 1st of November, 1674, at Wohlbacht, 
on the southern frontier of Silesia, where his 
father, Charles Christian Adler, was then 
preacher. He was descended from the cele- 
brated Caspar Adler, who is better known 
under his J^atinised name of Aquila, He 
began, in 1695, his theological studies at 
liCipzig, and completed them at Halle. In 
1698 he obtained the situation of private tutor 
in the family of John Gehr, at Kdnigsberg, 
who held a high office at the court of the 
elector of Brandenburg. Adler’s method of 
teaching met with so much approbation that 
several families of distinction wished to have 
their children instructed by him. In conse- 
quence of this, he established a school, and 
engaged several other teachers to assist him. 
The king of Prussia thought so highly of this 
establishment, that he honovired it with his 
especial patronage, and with the name of a 
“ royal privileged school.” This school sub- 
sequently became the foundation of the gym- 
nasium of Kdnigsberg, which is still flourishing 
under the name of “ Collegium Friderici- 
anum.” Adler left Kdni^berg in 1704, for 
Halle, where he was appointed teacher to the 
Peedagogium. Two years later he was made 
rector of the public school of Altstadt-Brand- 
enburg, which he brought to a very flourishing 
condition. In 1708 he was appointed deacon 
(diaconus) to the St. Gotthards-Kircb^ of the 
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same place ; and in 1714, archidiaconus. Al- 
though he subsequently received a very flat- 
tering invitation to go to Fraustadt in Poland, 
he remained, at the Request of his congrega* 
tion, at Altstadt-Brandenburg, where he dSd, 
on the 30th of August, 1741. «■ 

Adler was a man of a practical tum^ and 
the sphere in which he most distinguished 
himself WM that of teacher. The numerous 
works which he wrote on theological sub- 
jects, his sermons and the like, are now little 
read. He also published some small works in 
Latin, as “ De liberalium Artimn in Ecclesia 
Utilitate, si rite tractentiir,” Stargard, 1702 ; 
“ De Morte eruditorum Philosophica,” Berlin, 
1707. 

A complete list of his works, together with 
an account of his life, is given by Adeluug, in 
his Supplement to Jocher’s Allgem. Gelehrien- 
Lexicon^ i. 226. L. S. 

ADLER, GEORG CHRISTIAN, a son 
of the former, was born on the 6th of May, 
1734, at Altstadt-Brandenburg. He studied 
theology at Halle, and was in 1755 appoiited 
preacher at Amis, and three years after- 
wards, pastor at Sarau. In 1755 he was trans- 
placed in the capacity of second conpastor to 
Altona, where he rose to the dignity of royal 
Danish provost of Pinneburg and Altona, and 
chief pastor of the Lutheran confp*egation at 
Altona. In aM these offices he distinguished 
himself by a conscientious fulfilment of his 
duties, and by his enlightened views on re- 
ligion. Notwithstanding his many important 
duties, he found leisure to devote some part of 
his time to classical literature. He died on the 
2d of November, 1804. 

The results of his philological studies are 
contained in the following works : — “ Aus- 
fuhrliche Breschreibung der Stadt Rom,” 
with plates. Altona, 1781, 4to. It is a very 
diligent collection of all that is contained in 
ancient writers about the topography of Rome ; 
but it is now completely superseded by other 
works on this subject. His second work is 
on the Pontine marshes, “ Nachricht von 
den Pontinischen Sumpfen,” with a map. 
Hamburg, 1784, 8vo. He also made an edi- 
tion of Frontinus, “ De Aquseductibus Urbis 
Romse,” Leipzig and Altona. 1792, 8vo., 
with very useful explanatory notes. (Baur, in 
Ersch & Gruber’s AUgem. Emnjchp. i. 421, 
&c.) L. S. 

ADLER, PHILIPP, called also, erroneous- 
ly, Paticina, was bom at Niirnberg in 1484. 
He was one of the first who practised the 
art of etching, and his prints are greatly 
I valued, as much for their power as for their 
I antiquity. Besides other works, he etched 
some plates of the miracles of our Saviour, 
after Albert Diirer. Strutt says of Adler, 

“ At a time when etching was hardly dis- 
covered, and even in the hands of the greatest 
artists of the day carried to no pertection, 
we find this ingenious man taking up the 
point, and producing such plates as not only 
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far excelled all that went before him in that 
day, but laid the foundation of a fine style, 
which his imitators have, even to the present 
time^ scarcely improved. His point is firm 
and determined, and the shadows broad wd 
powerful.” Adlei^s best print, in the opinion 
6f the same writer, is one ih which several 
i^gfires are represented beneath an arch 
richly adorned with foliage ; in the middle 
of the gfroup is the Virgin Mary crowned, and 
near hjer is a female saint holding the infant 
Christ, who is distinguished by the glory 
round his head. Upon a tablet on the 
middle of the arch is the foUpwing inscrip- 
tion : — “ Hoc opus fecit Philippus Adler Pa- 
tricius. MDXViir.” This Patricim, which 
means simply Patrician, appears to have been 
converted by Florent le Comte into Paticina^ 
for he mentions a print of St. Christopher 
bearing the infant Christ, by Adler Paticina, 
dated 1518, which is supposed to be the 
cause of the twofold error of calling Adler, 
Paticina, and of treating of Adler and Pa- 
tichlir as two distinct artists. (Heineken, 
JJictionnaire des Artista.^ ^c. ; Strutt, Die- 
tionary of Engravers; Nagler, Ncues AUgc- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexiron.) R. N. W. 

ADLERBETH, GUDMUND GORAN, 
a Swedish poet and translator, of more merit 
in the latter than the former capacity. He 
was born at Jdnkdping on the 21st of May, 
1751, and was the eldest son of the assessor 
at the high court of Gothland, who, resigning 
his office soon after, occupied himself with the 
education of his son. In 17G8 Adlerbcth was 
sent to the University of Upsal, and in 1771 
obtained a situation in the royal chancery, in 
the department of war and foreign affairs. 
In 1778 he was appointed antiquary and pri- 
vate secretary to the king, Gustavus HI., 
and accompanied him on his tour to Rome in 
178.3. In 178G he became secretary of the 
Academy of Polite Literature, History, and 
Antiquities ; and he was also a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, of which he was 
twice president, and one of the eighteen of 
the Swedish Academy, a body distinct from 
the other two, the eighteen members of which 
are understood to occupy the same place 
with regard to the literature of Sweden as the 
forty academicians of Paris with regard to 
that of France. He resigned his political 
employments in 179.3, but was named by 
Gustavus ly., in 1801, knight commander of 
the order of the Polar Star. In the year 
1809, on the revolution which transferred the 
crown from Gustavus to his uncle Charles 
XIII., Adlerbcth was chosen by the diet one 
of the members of the committee for the 
constitution, and took an important part in 
drawing up the fundamental laws. He was 
made a counsellor of state, baron, and, shortly 
afterwards, a knight of the order of the Sera- 
phim. In 181.5, he r^red from public life 
to an eihite in Smaland, and died on the 7th 
of October, 1818, at the age of 67. 
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Adlerbcth was a copious writer. His dra* 
matic works consist of operas add tragedies, 
all of them oonstructed on the French model, 
and rnomlj on classical subjects, as is shown 
hy the titles— “ Neptun§ and Amphitrite,’* 
** Oephalus and Procris,” ** Amphion,” &c. 
Two of the tragedies, ** Iphigenia” and 
“ Phsedra and Hippolytus,” are translations 
from Racine. The elegance of the ^Iphigenia” 
led to Adlerbeth’s first introduction to Gus- 
tavus III., which was effected by Count 
Gyllenborg, himself a distinguished writer. 
The king afterwards entrusted to Adlerbeth 
and the count the execution of a design which 
he had drawn up for a tragedy in the subject 
of Birger Jarl, and they worked at it so com- 
pletely in common that the verses in the 
same page are often alternately by one and 
the other. ' Neither this, nor another tragedy 
on a Swedish subject by Adlerbeth, “ Ingiald 
lllrada,” is considered so successful as “ Ke- 
lonid,” in which the scene is laid in Greece ; 
but even this would hardly attract attention 
in any literature except one so exceedingly 
poor in dramatic merit as the Swedish. Adler- 
beth's odes and poetical letters — a kind 
of composition of which French literature 
presents so many examples, and English 
so few — have little other merit than that 
of elegant style. His poetical translations 
appear to give him the best chance for con- 
tinued reputation. They comprise the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, the Odes, Epodes, and 
Satires of Horace, and all the works of 
Virgil. In the preface to the iEneid, Adler- 
beth declares his adherence to the maxims of 
translation laid down by Voss, and contends 
that the Swedish language is no less qualified 
than the German to reproduce the idioms and 
the metres of classical antiquity. His own 
success is a strong support of his assertion. 
The Transactions of the Swedish academies 
contain a num^ier of prose articles by Adler- 
beth, including several biographical notices of 
his fellow academicians, a list of which will 
be found in Rosenhane. (Rabbe, &c., Eto- 
graphic dcs Contemporains^ v. 9. ; Rosenhane, 
Anteckningar hdrande till Vetenskaps Aha- 
demiens Historia, p. 350. 486, &c. ; Virgilii 
AEneis ofversait af Adlerbeth, Foretal) 

T. W. 

ADLERFELD, or ADLERFELT, GUS- 
TAF, a Swedish historian, was born near 
Stockholm in 1G71, on an estate belonging to 
his father, who held the office of master of 
accounts, or treasurer to the court. The 
family was of rank, and the grandfather of 
Gustavus had been governor of Revel, in 
Livonia. While studying at Upsal, Gustavus 
paid particular attention to history, the mo- 
dem languages, heraldry, and genealogy. His 
first publication was a panegyrical oration in 
Latin, on the crown prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles XII., “ Panegyricus Carolo 
Principi hmreditario consecratus et in ordinis 
equestris palatio proclamatusi die 17 Junii, 
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niptuyorderscff Sweden. This work, which is 

bi Latin, is entitled Equites sen de Or- 
dinibns Eqliestribos Disputatio, Prseside Petro 
Lagerlbf,” Stockholm, 1696, 4to. In the same 
year Adlerfeld left Sweden on a tour through 
Europe : after visiting the courts of Denmark 
and Gottorp, he stopped more, than a year 
at Halle to attend the lectures of Thomasius 


on jurisprudence, assisted the Swedish am- 
ubassador, Lilieroth, at Ryswick, where the 
treaty of Ryswick was then pending, in some 
delicate negotiations, resided soive time at 
Paris, where he had the honour ofpissociating 
with the Marshal-Duke of Berwic^k, and paid 
a short visit to London. He kept a journal 
of his travels, which has never been pub- 
lished. On his return to Sweden, after an ab- 
sence of four years and some months, he was 
presented to Charles XII. by the king’s 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Sles wick -Holstein, 
and appointed to the office of hof-junkare, or 
gentleman of the court. Ill health prevented 
him for some time from following the king i 
in his campaigns, and he made use of his 
leisure in drawing up a series of remarks on 
Messenius’s “ Theatrum Nobilitatis Suecan»,” 
illiLstrative of the history of the noble families 
of Sweden, He formed, at the same time, the 
plan of keeping an exact and regular journal 
of the campaigns of Charles XII. j and when 
on joining the camp he submitted the project, 
it met with such a warm approval that Charles 
gave orders to his council to furnish Adler- 
feld with all the documents that could assist 
him, and to all the generals and commanding 
officers to give him an account of the services 
in which they should be eng^ed. In 1704, 
when the king permitted his- generals to send 
for their wives at Heilsberg in Prussia, Ad- 
lerfeld took the opportunity of marrying 
Friiulein von Steben, daughter of a com- 
missary belonging to a noble family in Fran- 
conia, whom he had engaged to marry four 
years before, at Wismar. This lady, who 
was well acquainted with several modem 
languages, made an abridged translation of a 
portion of her husband’s journal from Swedish 
into German on her return to Wismar, and 
published it at her own expense. The work, 
which is entitled “ Warhaffter Entwurff der 
Krieges-Thaten Carls XII.” (Wismar, 1707, 
4to), soon became very scarce, in consequence 
of the loss by sea of a number of copies on 
their way to Sweden. * Adlerfeld followed 
Charles to his wars in Poland, and was at- 
tached by him to the service of the Prince of 
Wirtemberg. He continued his journal up to 
the eve of the fatal battle of Pultowa, or Pol- 
tava, (8th of July, 1709,) in the commence- 
ment of which, while standing by the litter in 
352 * 
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re^vered by the prince,^ ited pyeseptckl 'td 
Aoldrfeld’s brother, who gayeitto the authbr^q 
son. ^ It is singular that it has pever*been 
published in the original Swedish, but is only 
kno^ bjr two translations^ that i^ Qerman * 
by his wife, and one in French by his son. 
The latter work, “ Histoirc Militaire de Charles 
XII., Roi de ^ede depuis Tan 1700 jusqu’a 
la Bataille de rultowa en 1709,” appeared at 
Amsterdam in fouY duodecimo volumes in 

1 7 40. Of these four volumes the first three only 
are occupied by Adlerfeld’s journal, which 
concludes at the very moment of the greatest 
interest; the last is occupied by an account 
of the battle of Pultowa, by another Swedish 
officer, and some other narratives of value. 
The journal is nothing but a plain record of 
facts, and derives the whole of its value llrom 
its authenticity, which is unquestionable. It 
confirms the correctness of Voltaire’s narrative 
in his “ History of Charles XII.,” in several 
points, which had -been contested by liU Mo- 
traye. The work was reprinted at Paris in 

1741, and an English translation of it in three 

volumes appeared at I^ondon in 1740. {Life 
prefixed to the Histoire Militaire de Charles 
XII. ; Gezelius, FOrsdk til et Biographiskt 
Lexikon H/ver Svenshe Mirny i. 5. ; Warmholtz, 
Bibliotheca Historica Sveo-GothicUy x. 60 — 
74, &c.) T. W. , 

ADLERFELD, PEHR, a younger brother 
of Gustaf Adlerfeld, was born at Stockholm 
on the 4th of July, 1680. He entered the 
military service, and in 1712 was made colonel 
of the regiments of Nerike (or Nericia) and 
Wermeland, as a reward for his bravery at 
the battle of Gadebusch. After the death of 
Charles XII. in 17 19, he was sent as minister 
to Denmark, and remained at Copenhagen 
in that capacity till 1726. In 1720 he was 
raised to the dignity of baron, and in 1739 
made a member of the Riks-rlid, or council of 
the kingdom, which, under the then constitu- 
tion of Sweden, established after the death 
of Charles XII., completely overpowered the 
voice of the king?^ Towards the conclusion 
of the reign of Frederic of Hesse-Cassel, 
when parties ran high fbr the choice of his 
successor, the Dalecarlians, enraged at the 
election of the bishop of Liibeck, [Adolphus 
Frederick] rose in rebellion to enforce the 
selection of the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and thus effect the union of the three king- 
doms of the north, which the bravery of their 
ancestors had dissolved. With this view 
they advanced, in spite of tttb threats of 
the government, upou Stockholm, and had 
taken possession of tnb city, when, on the 
22d of June, 1743, the king issuedl^orders 
for them to lay down their arms before five 
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This warning ^as without and a con** 
test took placQ»jn wkich. the. Dalecarliana. 

.defeated, an^ on the side *of gOvem- 
inent^ Adlerfeld was killed. In his epitaph, 
wjhfeh was written by Dalin the poet, it waS^ 
. staM that, “ wliile he sought to defend his 
Country from 'thraldom and everlasting disn. 
honour, the life wliich'-had escapedi a thousand 
dangers in the field, ftll a sacrifice to a des- 
picable rebellious, rabble ! ” (Gezelius, For- 
sok til et Bkujraphisht Lex-ikon ojver Svenske 
Many i. 7. ; Silverstolpe, Liirobok i Svenska 
liistoriviiy p. 377, &c.) T. \V. 

ADJ.INGTON, WILLIAM. [Apu- 

LETDS.] 

ADLUNG, M. JACOB, professor of the 
Evangelical College, and organist of the 
Predige^’kirelie in Erfurt, was born at Bin- 
dersleben, in IGDU. lie w'as the author of 
sever.al works on iniisic. 1. “ Anleitung zu 
der Musiealisehen Gclahrlheit,” &e. Erfurt, 

1 758. The first portion of this w'ork eontain.s 
aivihistorieal review of the progress of tlie art. 
Five chapters are tlien given to the coustnie- 
tioii &e. of the organ *, and the rest of the 
volume treats of other musical instruments, 
of singing, of the (>h()ral,t-and of composition 
generally. Another, hut less perfect edition 
of tills work, was published by Breitkojif 
in 1783, w'ith a jircfacc by Hiller. 2. “Mu- 
sica Mechaniea Organoedi.” Twenty chapters 
of this elaborate work (which was published 
at Berlin, in 17(18, with an introduction by 
J. L. Albrecht,) arc devoted to the organ, its 
struetiire, temperament, use, &e. ; the re- 
mainder to the clavichord, harpsichord, spin- 
net, regal, water organ, and the entire class 
of keyed instruments. 3. “ Musikalisches 
Siehengestirn,” Berlin, 17G8. 4to. This is a 
work altogether theoretical, and discusses 
some often-debated points, such as, “whether 
the fourth ought to be reckoned among the 
consonant intervals.” Adlimg died in 17G2, 
(Forkel, Litteraticr der AL/avV/.”) E. T. 

ADLZREITER, JOHANN, was born on | 
the 2d of February, 159G, at Rosenheim, in i 
Bavaria. He studied philology at jMunich, ! 
mitd afterwards philosophy at Ingolstadt ; but 
as his parents did not possess any property, 
and his scanty means of subsistence became 
exhausted, he was oblig^db to leave the uni- 
versity, and to eiit^ on another course of life. 
He found employment as a clerk in the court of 
justice at Pfaffenhofen ; and after he had been 
a year in this situation, he became secretary 
to Caspar Denich, then professor of jurispru- 
dence at Ingolstadt. Here he had leisure, and 
also opportunities, to study the law ; and this 
he did with such success that, in 1 G22, he de- 
fended witli great approbation some theses, 

“ De Jiiribu* Fisci” (“ On the Rights of the 
Fiscus”), and obtained his degree as licentiate ■ 
in law. In 1 623 he began practising as an advo- | 
cate al. Strauhing, and tw*o years afterwards j 
he obtained the office of Hofkammerrath, at i 
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Munich, and in 1628 also that of Revikionnr^lh. 
.i&taximilian I., elector of Bavarih, who was ac- 
' nnstfAned to take an active part in all matters 
of administration, soon perceived the great 
talents of Adlzreiter, and raised him from one 
high office to another. In 1638 he b^pame 
keeper of the elector’s private archives, and 
was consulted by his master in all important 
affairs. During the disputes between Maxi- 
milian and the Elector Palatine, there appeared 
several works in vindication of the claims of 
the former. The most important of these works 
was written by Adlzreiter, under the title 
“ Assertio Electoratiis Bavarici, pro Maximi- 
liano Principe Electore contra Vindicias Pala- 
tinas Johanuis Joachimi a Rusdorf.” 1G44, foL 
111 1G43 he obtained the title of privy coun- 
sellor ; if 1 G49 he became vice-chancellor ; 
and the j ?ar after, actual privy chancellor to 
the eleetoV. I'his was the highest office that 
any person not noble could obtain in Bavaria 
Adlzreiter held it till his death, on the lit! 
of May, 1 GG2. 

Adizreiter’s name has come down to pos- 
terity chiefly throiigli the great history oj 
Bavaria which appeared under his name, and 
W'ith the title “ Annalium Boieic Gentis Partes 
Tres.” Munich, 1GG2-3, folio. A second edi- 
tion was published by Leibnitz, at Leipzig, 
in 1710, together with Brunner’s “ Annalet 
Boieu'.” ’Phis work, although it apiiearec 
under the name of Adlzreiter, belongs, as fa 
as style and form are concerned, to Join 
Ferveaux, a Jesuit of ixirraine. But alJ tha 
distinguishes this work from its predecessors 
lM)th in regard to the materials and the politica 
sentiments expressed in it, belongs to Adl- 
zreiter, whose ac(|uaintaiice with the public 
and private documents, and whose knowledge 
and exiierience in political matters, give to 
this w^ork a value which few others of the 
same class possess. It eompreheiids the his- 
tory of Bavam from the earliest times to the 
year 1G52. Tlie third part, which treats on 
contemporary events, is particularly inter- 
esting and valuable. (Leibnitz’s preface to 
his edition of the AniKtlvs JJviccr Cicnii.s ; Fess- 
mayer, in ICrsch & Gruber’s Alh^ern. Encyclop. 
i. 422. ; Saxius, Onomast. Lit. iv. 489.) L. S. 
ADMIRAL. [Blond.] 

ADMO, a gem engraver; the reputed 
author of a very tine cameo, representing 
Augustus. It is supposed he lived in the 
time of that emperor, hut the place of his 
birth is unknown. R. W. jiin. 

ADO, ST., was horn in 799 or 800, in the 
territory of GsUinois, in the north of Gaul, of 
a noble, and doubtless, therefore, a Frankish 
family. His promising parts having attracted 
the notice of Sigulfus, abbot of the monastery 
of Fcrricres, in his native district, he was 
taken into the school there when a boy ; and, 
after completing his education for the priest- 
hood, he must have continued at Ferriercs 
till he was long past middle age, if the re- 
ceived chronology of his lifeT^e correct. For 
A A 
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V€ are tbld that, having removed to the 
monasterv of Truym, on the invitation of the 
abbot, ^ludTCWond, he remained, .there only 
for a short time, the hostility of some of the 
monks, who appear to have been envious of 
his superior attainments or reputation, haviijg 
induct him to take his departure for Rome, 
where he resided for five years, pursuing his 
studies, and then set out on his return to 
Gaul in 857 or 858, so that he must have 
been in his fifty -second or fifty-third year 
when he left his native country. On his 
way home he found at Ravenna an old 
Marty rolo^y (still preserved, and known as 
the “Parvum Romaniini Martyrologiimi”) ; 
and his own more extended work of the same 
description, which appears to he founded 
upon that, is supposed to have been written 
at liyoii, where he staid for sc^,ne time 
under the protection of the atchbishop, 
Rcmi or Remigius. Remi was chaplain at 
^ the imperial court, and possessed great in- 
fluence ; and it was probably on his recom- 
mendation that Ado was appointed arch- 
bishop of Vienne in 8G(). Over this sec he 
presided with great credit, being also occa- 
sionally employed in affairs of state, till his 
death in 875, on the IGth of December, 
which day is now marked with his name in 
the Roman calendar, although it does not 
appear when or by whom he was canonised. 

Archbishop Ado is the author of a work 
entitled “ Breviarium ("hronicorum de Sex 
/Etatibus Mundi,” which professes to be a 
general chronicle of events from the creation 
to the year 874, but is in the lattcj and only 
valuable part of it chiefly occupied with tin 
affairs of the (Jauls and Franks, and is ofter 
cited as an authority in early French history. 
It is printed, with a continuation hy au 
anonymous writer to the year 880, accord- 
ing to Fabricius, along with the “llistoria 
Franeorum” of (Ircgory of T^prs (Georgius 
Florentius Gregorius), in tlie PaVis editions of 
1512, 1522, 1567 (Le Long says 1561), and 
in tlie Basil edition of 1568, hi Laurent de la 
Bane’s “ llistoria (’hristiana Veterum Pa- 
trurn,” Basil, 1583 ; in the seventh volume 
of the “ Bibliotheca Patriim,” Paris, 1589, 
1644, and 1654 ; in the ninth of the Cologne 
collection of the same name, 1618 ; and in 
the sixteenth of the Lyon collection, 1677. 
Lc laing seems also to state that it was pub- 
lished separately at Paris, iu 4to., in 1522. 
All the editions of it, lie says, are full of 
errors ; but he adds that Doiii Bouquet has 
published several extracts from it correctly 
in his l^ollection (“ Recueil dcs Ilistoriens 
des Gaules et de la France,” fol. Paris, 1738, 
&c.), v. 316. vi. 190. - and vii. 54. Ado’s 
other principal work is his “ Martyrologiuni,” 
or “ Martyrology,” which was first published 
(in a mutilated form) by Aloysius Lipo- 
manus, bishop of Verona, in the fourth vo- 
lume of his “ Vitffi Sanctorum,” fol. Venice, 
1554, p. 150. ; then (in full) by Jacobus Mo- 
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Sander, a Carthusian of Cologne, in a seventh 
(supplementary) volume to the “ Vit® Sanc- 
torum” of Surius,fol. Cologne, 1581 ; then by 
the learned Jesuit, Herihert Roswerde, with 
notes, at the end of his “ Martyrologium 
Vetus Romanum,” fol. Antwerp, 1613, and 
Paris, 1645 ; and, from his edition, in the 
sixteenth volume (p. 823.) of the Lyon “ Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,” 1677. The true name of 
the writer was first discovered by Roswerde; 
both Lipomanus and Mosander having as- 
signed the work to one Udo, Odo, or Otlio, 
archbishop of Treves, who lived about two 
centuries later than Ado. But the best 
edition of the “Martyrologium” of Ado is 
that i)ul)lished, with notes and an aj)pendix 
of other ancient martyrologies and kalendars, 
hy Dominicus Georgius Rhodiginus at Rome, 
in 2 vols. 4to., 1745. Fabricius gives a par- 
ticular account of this edition, and mentions 
a manuscript unknown to the editor hy 
which he might have made it still more per- 
fect. To these works are to be added two 
other short compositions by Ado ; the first 
an account of the martyrdom of his pre- 
decessor, St, Desiderius (or Dedier), “ Mar- 
tyrologium S. Desiderii Viennensis in Gallia 
Episcopi, olim ex, antiejuis Membranis ab 
Adone, cjusdem Ecclesi® Episcopo, collec- 
tum,” which St. Notker, monk of St, Gall, 
in his “ Martyrologium,” states was written, 
or at least published hy the archbishop in 
870, and which was first printed by Canisius 
in his “ Antiquffi Lectiofles,” 1601, &c. vi. 
441. ; and reprinted in the second edition of 
the “ VitJB Sanctorum ” of Surius and in the 
similar collection of Bollandiis and his asso- 
ciates, at the* 11th of February, and also in 
Basnage’s edition of Canisius, 1725, tom. ii. 
par. 3. p. 1 . : the other, a Life of St. Theude- 
rius, who was abbot of Vienne in the latter 
half of the sixth century, “ Vita S. Theuderii, 
Abbalis Vienna} in Gallia,” published by 
Mabillon in his “ Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 
S. Bencdicti,” 1668, tom. i. p. 678 — 681. (Fa- 
bricius, J3iU. Lat. Med, et Inf, ; I.«e 

Long, Bibliothequc Hist, de la France; G. J. 
Vossius, De Historicis Latinis, lib. ii. cap. 37. ; 
Chr. Sandii JVoUe et Animadversiones in Vos^ 
sium, 8 VO. Hamburg, 1709, p. 291. 5 1C. ; Prtc- 
fationesy §*c. in Act. Sanctor. Bollandi, &c. 
3 vols. fol. Venice^l<749 — 1751, tom. i. p. 43. 
114. 117, or Preefatio J. Bollandi in tom. i. 
Actor. Sanct. Januarii, cap. 4. § 8., Prerfatio 
cjusdem in tom. ii. Martii, and Prologus ad 
Martyrologium Bedae^ in codem tomo ; Prre- 
fatio J, B. SoUerii ad Martyrologium Usuardi, 
fol. Antwerp, 1714, p. iv. &c. xx. &c. xxxix. 
&c., containing a very elaborate and learned 
disquisition on the “Martyrologium ;” Mahil- 
lon, Acta Benedict. Sacr. iv. par. 2. p. 262., 
the most complete account of the#ifc of Ado ; 
Saxius, Onomasticon.') G. L. C. 

ADO ALDUS. [Adalo ALDUS.] 

ADOLFT, G1 A'COMO, an Italian painter, 
horn at Bergamo in 1682 ; he w^as the son of 
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Betiedetto Adolfi, also a painter, and by whom ! was born m 1438. From his youth he was 
he was instructed. Giacomo Adolfi painted constantly at variance with his father, in 
history, but displayed only moderate abilities, j which he was encouraged by his mother, a 
His best works are considered a picture of i princess of the house of Bourbon. At length, 
the crowning of the Virgin in the church of , taking advantage of the discontent of his 
the monastery del Paradiso, and an Adora- | lather’s subjects at the imposition of new 
tion of the Magi in the church of San Ales- taxes, he placed himself at the head of the 
sandro della Croce. He died in 1741. malcontents, and appeared in open rebellion. 


He was much surpassed by his younger 
brother Crno Adolit, born at Bergamo in 
1 683. (^iro had great facility of execution, 
and excelled in fresco-painting. His best 
performances are, the Four Evangelists in the 
church of San Alessandro della Croce, and a 
taking down from the Cross in Santa Maria 
delle Grazie ; also an excellent beheading of 
John the Baptist in the church of Colognola. 
He died in 1758. (Tassi, Vitr de' Pittori, 
Seal tori, cd Architetti Beruamaschi.') 

R. N. W. 

ADOLFI, JOHANN. [Neocorits.] 

ADOLPH, a German sculptor, who lived 
at Augsburg in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He executed the marble altar for 
the church of Annaberg. It has been en- 
graved by Ender for Meyer’s “ Herrlichkeit 
des Annaberger 'I’empel’s.” (Nagler, Neues 
AUyempinvs Kiinstler Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ADOLPH, JOSEPH, a German painter, 
who lived in England about 1750, and dis- 
tinguished himself for his paintings of horses. 
He painted George HI. on horseback, when 
Prince of Wales. (Fiissli, AUyemeines Kiinfd- 
ler-Lexicon.) R. N. W, 

ADOLPHT, CHRISTIAN MICHAEL, 
was born at Hirschberg, in Silesia, on August 
14. 1676. He was the son of Balthasar 
Adolphi, a merchant who had made a large 
fortune in trade. After completing his pre- 
liminary studies in the gymnasium of Breslau, 
Adolphi went to Leipzig, where he studied 
philosophy, and afterw ards applied himself to 
medicine. He graduated at Utrecht in 1702, 
after pa} ing a hasty visit to the principal me- 
dical schools of Germany and Switzerland, and 
to Paris and England. From Utrecht he re- 
turned to Hirschberg, and stayed there until 
1703, when he settled at Leipzig, in which 
<aty he continued to reside until his death, on 
October 3. 1753. He w’as a professor in the 
university of Leipzig, assessor of the faculty 
of medicine, a Tnember of the Academia Cu- 
riosorum, and provost of the College of the 
Blessed Virgin Mai^. 

He wrote no large work, but was the 
author of many dissertations, which are re- 
ported to have considerable merit. They 
at first appeared separately, but were after- 
wards reprinted, classified according to their 
subjects, and published in eight collections, 
the titles of which are given in the “ Bio- 
graphic MctBfeale.” ( Eloy, Dictionnaire His- 
torique de la M^dechte ; Hiographie AHdicale.) 

C.W. 

ADOLPHUS, duke of Gueldres, or Guel- 
derland, only son of Arnold, the sixth duke, 
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but was soon obliged to surrender in conse- 
quence of a defeat at Venloo. He obtained 
his father’s pardon, and in 1460 set out for 
I the Holy Limd, but returned in 1463, and 
! soon quarrelled again with his father, to whom 
; he w'as again reconciled by the mediation of 
I friends. Still he w'as only watching a fresh 
opportunity, in concert with his mother ; and, 
i on the loth of January, 1465, in the midst of 
' a festival.jbe suddenly seized Arnold in his 
I night-dre/s, as he was going to bed, and hur- 
; ried him ih that condition on foot five leagues 
! on a cold night, over the frozen Maas, to the 
castle of Beuren, where he confined him at 
the bottom of a dark tower. Having seized 
I on the government, he extorted from his fa- 
ther a formal act of abdication. His uncle, 

I John I. duke of Cleves, made war upon him, 

I and Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
interfered, but without effect. At length, moved 
by the pope and the emperor, Charles threat- 
ened to bringdown on Adolphus the full force 
of his power ; upon which Adolphui released 
his father, and consented to a conference with 
him at Hesdin in the presence of (’harlcs, 
who tried in vain to effect a reconciliation. 

“ I saw them both,” says De Coniines, “ in the 
chamber of the Duke of Burgundy many 
times, and in full assembly of council, when 
they pleaded their own cause ; and I saw the 
good old man offer wager of battle to his son.” 
De Comines, with others, was commissioned 
to offer Adolphus the government of Gueldres, 
on the single condition that his father should 
retain the town of Grave, with the title of 
duke, and a pension of 3,000 florins. To this 
Adolphus replied fiercely, — “ I woidd rather 
throw my father head foremost down a well, 
and myself after him, than agree to such a 
proposal. Arnold has been duke forty-four 
years, and it is only fair 1 should have my 
turn. I will graciously allow him 3,000 
florins a year, but only on condition that he 
never sets foot in Gueldres.” After this reply, 
Adolphus fled from Hesdin, but he was over- 
taken, seized, and confined by Charles in the 
castle of Courtrai, and his father was restored 
to his possessions. Arnold, on his release, 
found most of his towns disaffected, and his 
wife continually stirring up his son’s parti- 
sans against him ; so that, wearied out at last, 
in 1472 he made over his states to Charles of 
Burgundy, for 92,000 crowns and some fiefs 
in his dominions. He died the following year. 
Charles received investiture from the empe- 
ror ; and although he was opposed by several 
of the principal cities, his power bore down 
all opposition. In 1473, after reducing Ni- 
A A 2 
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me^oea, the strongest city which held out 
•giunrt h^ he csnied off the two children 
A^^nstobe bronght up at his own court, 
pmptete possession of the duchy. 
Am|mi.9tiU remained in confinement Thus 
mMten stood until the death of Charles, at the 
hittie of Nancy in 1477, when the turbulent 
ilihabitants of Ghent not only released Adol- 
phus fh>m his prison at Courtrai, but placed 
him at their head, and insisted on his being 
mamed to Mary of Burgundy, the daughter of 
their late sovereign. Mary viewed the prospect 
of such a match with dismay, but was not in 
a condition to resist. Before the marriage 
could take place, however, Adolphus set out 
to conduct the siege of Tournai, which was 
then occupied by the French, and he was 
killed in a sortie by the besieged, ra the 22d 
June, 1477, after distinguishing lyinself by 
his desperate courage. He left behind him 
■ the two children who had been seized by the 
Duke of Burgundy, a son and a daughter, 
whom he had had hy his wife and aunt Ca- 
therine, daughter of Charles, duke of Bourbon. 
The son never came to his inheritance : dis- 
putes as to the right to his guardianship during 
his minority furnished an excuse for the in- 
troduction of an Austrian army, the result of 
which was thatCueldres speedily came under 
the sway of the house of Ilahsburg. (Pon- 
tanus, Ilistoria Gelrica, p. 510 — 577. ; DeCo- 
mincs, Memoirca, edit. 1785, iii. 228, 229.; 
Sueyro,ylHf7Zf;.s de Flandes^ ii.449 — 480.) J.W. 

ADOLPHUS I., duke of Holstein and 
Schleswig, was a son of Frederic 1., king of 
Denmark, and of Sophia, duchess . of Pome- 
rania. He is the first of the ducal family of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and was born on the 25th 
of January, 152G. In the division of the 
Danish dominions between him and his 
brother Christian III. of Denmark, he ol)- 
tained in 1544 half of the duchies of Schles- 


wig and Holstein, together with the castle of 
Gottorp, fVom which his descendants to this 
day hear the name of Holstein-Gottorp. 
Being of a warlike disposition, he left his own 
dominions and w'ent to the court of the Em- 
peror Charles V., took part, in the emperor’s 
siege of Metz, and distinguished himself as a 
gallant soldier in the various wars which then 
disturbed the peace of Germany. He after- 
wards visited England, w'here Queen Eliza- 
beth honoured him with the order of the 
garter, and paid him such attention, that for a 
time it was said she was intending to make 
him her husband. All prospect of this alli- 
ance disappearing, Duke Adolphus entered 
Ihe service of Philip II. of Spain, in his wars 
against the Dutch. But he derived his greatest 
fame after his return to* Holstein from the 
subjugation of the Ditmarsians in the north- 
west parts of Holstein, who were then the 
only remaining portion of the great republic 
of the seven Frisian sea-lands, who had 
maintained their liberty against the princes 
of the empire, and against Denmark, with 
J5r, 


such success that their country ^as called 
the « church-yard of kings.” Adolphus, with 
his brother the King of Denmark, in the 
year 1559, and in the course of one month, 
got possession of the country, notwithstanding 
the most desperate resistance, in which even 
the women took part, and united Ditmarsch 
with Holstein. In one of the battles against 
these undaunted defenders of their liberty, 
Adolphus was severely wounded by a Dit- 
marsch peasant ; but he was too generous to 
avenge this misfortune on the people of Dit- 
marsch. At last, tired of incessant warfare, 
the duke remained in his dominions, and oc- 
cupied himself exclusively with promoting 
the happiness of his subjects. Several public 
schools and hospitals, which are still in a 
flourishing condition, owe their origin to him. 
He died on the 1st of October, 1586. (L. A. 

Gebhardi, Geschichte von Ddnemark, ii. p. 221, 
&c. ; Ilolberg, Geschichte von Dnncmark, 
second edition, Flensbiirg and Leipzig, 1757, 
.‘Ivols. 4to. ; Christian i, Geschichte der Her- 
zoijthvmer Schleswig und Holstein, Kiel, 1794, 
.*1 vols. 8vo. ; Ross, Geschichte der Herzog- 
thumer Schleswig und Holstein, See., Kiel, 
1831, 8vo.) ' L. S. 

ADOLPHUS I., count of Holstein, be- 
longed to the family of the counts of Schauen- 
bnrg on the Weser, and subsequently became 
the ancestor of a race of princes who for 
above 350 years ruled over Holstein with 
honour and glory. The warlike character of 
Adolphus, and the skill wfiich he showed in 
the administration of his hereditary county of 
Schauenburg, recommended him to liOthar, 
duke of Saxony, afterwards emperor of 
Germany ; and in the year 1106, when Count 
Gottfried of Holstein was murdered, the duke 
entrusted Adolphus with the government of 
this county, which at that time was in a most 
dangerous position. The northern frontiers 
were exposed to the plundering invasions 
of the Danes, while its eastern boundary -was 
invaded by the Wendi, a Slavonian nation, 
which the I^atin writers call Wandali, and 
which recognised the supremacy of the em- 
pire with great reluctance. The ^Vagrii, one 
of its tribes, hud penetrated into Holstein, 
and had taken possession of the whole of the 
eastern part of the country, Avliich from that 
circumstance bears the name of Wagria to 
this day. Christianity had only just been 
introduced among theiff^^ and they were de- 
voted to their pagan worship, which was now 
in danger of being overthrown. In the year 
1 106 they destroyed all the Christian churches 
w'hich had been erected among them, with 
the exception of one at Alt Liibeck. They 
frequently invaded the neighbouring districts 
of Saxony, less from any wish to plunder than 
from hatred of the Saxons, their most power- 
ful enemies. Under such circumstances, 
Adolphus undertook the administration of 
Holstein. We know few particulars of his 
life j but the results of his activity are of suf- 
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ficient importance to assign him a place among 
the most distinguished men of his time. He 
displayed extraordinary energy in diffusing 
Christianity among the Slavonians, in which 
he was assisted by Vicelinus, the apostle of 
the Wendi, and was ever ready to protect the 
Christian doctrine with his sword. He se- 
cured the peace of his own dominions by 
making his most dangerous enemies, the 
Wagrii and the Obotriti in Mecklenburg, 
his friends, and by fostering their hostile dis- 
position towards the Danes ; and in this he 
succeeded so far as to engage these two na- 
tions in a war, which^’wcakened their power, 
and for s< veral years removed all danger from 
the county of Holstein. In 1126 the emperor 
l^othar paid Adolphus a visit, and tin's dis- 
tinction contributed to maintain and increase 
the authority and the respect of the count 
among his enemies. He died in the year 
1131, and was succeeded by his son Adol- 
phus II. (Krantz, Saxonia^ v. 26, &e. ; 
llelmold, Chronicon Slavoritm.) L. S. 

ADOLPHUS II., count of Holstein, Mas 
a younger son of Adolphus I., and succeeded 
his father. His elder, brother, Hartung, had 
fallen in a war against the Bohemians. Uhe 
year of his birth is unknown ; but although 
he was very young when his father died, in 
1131, he proved a wortliy successor, and even 
eclipsed the fame of his father. The chro- 
niclers state that from his infancy he was 
zealously devoted to study ; and that besides 
his German mother tongue, he spoke Sla- 
vonian and Latin with great fluency. In a 
campaign against Magnus, the Danish duke 
of SchlesAvig, whose subjects had called in 
the aid of Adolphus against the oppressive 
tyranny of this prince, Adolphus was defeated, 
but without any injurious consequences to his 
dominions ; for in 11.34 the emperor Lothar 
himself hastened to Holstein to protect the 
young count in person. But notwithstanding 
the favour of the emperor, Adolphus was 
driven from his own dominions by licnry the 
Proud, duke of Saxony, in 11.39. He was, 
however, soon restored, and Henry the Lion, 
the successor of Henry the Proud, formed an 
intimate and lasting friendship with Adol- 
phus, which was of great importance for both 
princes. He now attacked and annihilated 
the rebellious Wendi in Wagria, and began 
the great work of colonising with German 
settlers the districts which had been occupied 
by them. The success with which this un- 
dertaking was crowned, and the wisdom with 
which it was conducted, belong to the most 
memorable events in the history of colonisa- 
tion. The country of the Wagrii, though 
naturally very fertile, was almost a desert. 
Adolphus invited colonists from East and 
West Saxony, from Holland, Flanders, and 
Friesland ; assigned to them extensive tracts 
of land ; and, by granting to them various 
privileges, he contrived to attach the settlers 
to their new homes. The country thus be- 


came completely Germanised, and the Sla- 
vonic population altogether disappeared. 
The modem towns of Lubeck and Eutin owe 
their origin to these colonies. The colo- 
nisation, not onl^ of his own dominions, but 
of the neighbouring coasts of the Baltic, was 
his great object ; and the influence which he 
had with Henry the Lion enabled him to take 
a most active part in Germanising the 
southern coasts of the Baltic, especially 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. Here, too, 
the success of the new colonies was so great 
that in less than .300 years from the time of 
Adolphus, all traces of the Slavonic popu- 
lation had completely disappeared. In these 
peaceful occupations Count Adolphus II. was 
frequently, disturbed by wars at home and 
abroad, in the war betAveen the Danish 
princes S^^cn and Canut, he took the part 
of Sven, gained several battles against 
Canut, and succeeded in establishing peace 
between the two brothers. Afterwards Swen 
expelled his brother from Denmark, and 
Adolphus received ('anut ho.spitably in his 
own dominions in spite of their former hos- 
tility. In the year 1 1.60, Adolphus accom- 
panied Henry the Lion on his journey to 
Italy, and on his return he was sent by 
the emperor, with lleinhold, archbishop of 
Cologne, on a mission to England. During 
his absence from Holstein, tlie Slavonians 
again invaded the country. Adolphus ha.stily 
returned on hearing this intelligence, and, 
having induced Henry the Lion to le^d him 
his assistance against the Slavonic princes 
in Pomerania and the Wendish king Pribis- 
law, he soon took the whole country of 
Mecklenburg. But, betrayed by the Wagrians, 
Avho on a former occasion had only escaped 
with their lives through his personal inter- 
ference, and who noAv served in his army, he 
was siirpri.sed in the night by l)is enemies 
while he was engaged in the siege of Dem- 
min, and, after a brave defence, he was slain, 
in 1164. Henry the Lion, deeply moved by 
the fall of his friend, hastened with a large 
body of his Saxons to Mecklenburg, and 
avenged the death of Adolphus. 

Both the Saxon and Slavonian chroniclers 
are un hounded in the prai.se of Adolphus II. 
As a friend of peace and justice, he settled 
disputes wherever he could, and never suffered 
the weak to he oppressed by the strong. But 
notwithstanding his mild disposition, he never 
allowed himself to be insulted without taking 
revenge. The inhabitants of Holstein, jea- 
lous of their freedom, obstinate and diff cult 
to be managed, were completely under the 
control of his superior ability. He is espe- 
cially praised for his extirpation of paganism, 
and for his colonisation of tlie countries until 
then occupied by the Wendi. He left one 
son, who, at his father’s death, w^as under age. 
(Krantz, Saxonia, vi. 3 — 20. ; Helmold, 
Chronicon Slarorum^ i. .'5, &c.) L. S. 

ADOLPHUS III., count of Holstein, Avaij 
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serve in the Danish army, deserted and joined 
the ranks of the Count of Holstein. This 
event decided the battle ; Waldemar was de- 
feated, 4000 Danes were left on the field of 
battle, and the king himself, who had received 
a severe wound in the eye, escaped with the 
^ 1.1 1 . ' « - greatest difficulty. This battle was fought 

Ualtefel^ where many Saxon counts and i at Bornhoved, a village in the neighbourhood 
Dttrons fell mto his hands. As Adolphus ; of Eutin. Waldemar lost nearly all his pos- 
deteyed the expenses of his part in this cam- , sessions in Germany, and was obliged to re- 
paign out of his own treasury, he wished to store Holstein to the counts of Schauenburg. 
keep the noble prisoners himself, in order to Subsequently Waldemar became reconciled 
obtain a compensation for his expenses by to Adolphus, and in 1231 they marched to- 
their ransom ; but Henry the Lion claimed ' gether against the city of Imbeck, but were 
them as his own, and as Adolphus could not obliged to retire from the walls -without having 
be induced to give them up, a feud arose be- ^ effected anything. In the year 1238, Adol- 
tween the two princes, in consequence of phus, tired of the world, entered a monastery 
which Adolphus was several tinj*s driven ' of the Fn nciscan order, having previously 
from his own dominions, until he v.^as at last | sent his two sons, John and Gerhard, who 
permanently reinstated by the Emperor Fre- ! were yet under age, to the University of 
deric Barbarossa. In the great quarrel be- | Paris, and having appointed Abel, duke of 
tween this emperor and Henry the Lion, Schleswig, their guardian. Adolphus spent 
Adolphus took the part of Frederic, and I the last fourteen years of his life as a pious 
subsequently in 1189 accompanied him to ! and humble friar. (Krantz, -S'rmmw/, vii. 22. 
Palestine. In 1197 he went a second time ; 39. viii. 4. 7.) Ia S. 

to the Holy liUnd : he distinguished himself ! ADOLPHUS II., duke of Cleves, was the 
at the siege of Tyre, and killed in single ' son of Adolphus X., duke of ('Ileves and the 
combat the commander of the gamson of Mark, and born in 1371. He distinguished 
Beyrut. In the war between Canut, king himself as a gallant warrior, whence he re- 
of Denn\arU, and Waldemar, bishop of ceived the surname of the Victorious; and the 
Schleswig, a descendant of the royal house emperor Sigismund, in gratitude for his ser- 
of Denmark, who claimed the crown of that ' vices, raised him in 1417, at the council of 
kingdom, Adolphus supported the bishop. I Constance, to the rank of* a prince of the em- 
This gave rise to a formidable war Ikj- pire. His brother Gerard was duke of the 
tween Adolphus and Canut VI. of Den- , Mark, and wiien Adolphus attempted to unite 
mark, in 1200, the result of which was very ^ the two duchies of Cleves and the Mark 
unfortunate for Adolphus. After having under bis own rule, be became involved in a 
lost his whole county of Holstein, he was war with his brother (1418). The hostilities 
taken prisoner, and only recovered his liberty between them continued till 1425, when the 
by very heavy sacrifices. He now' withdrew elector of the palatinate, who w^as called upon 
to his own hereditary county of Schauenburg, to arbitrate between them, decided in favour 
where he soon after died. The cause of his of Gerard. But Adolphus, discontented with 
misfortunes during his last years lay, in a this decision, appealed to the pope, who ap- 
great measure, in the discontent of the nobles pointed the Bishop of C'ambrai to act as me- 
of Holstein, who bore him ill-will on account | diator. This prelate decided in favour of 
of his harsh and arbitrary conduct, and with | Adolphus ; but as neither of the brothers was 
whom he was involved in frecpient feuds. ' willing to yield, the war broke out afresh, 
(Krantz, Suxonia, y\. 21, &c.) L. S. and lasted for ten years longer (1427-37). 

ADOLPHUS IV., count of Holstein, was i When at last it became manifest that the 
the son and successor of Adolphus III. While ^ question could not be settled in any way, tbe 
Waldemar the Great, king of Denmark, wjis brothers became reconciled, and each retained 
kept in captivity by Count Henry of Schwerin, his own dominions. Adolphus died in Sep- 
Adolphus availed himself of the opportunity , tember, 1448, and, notwithstanding his pro- 
of recovering his county of Holstein. But tracted wars, left behind him the reputation 
no sooner had Waldemar obtained his liberty of having been a prince of great piety and 
than he invaded Holstein with a numerous justice, and was lamented by his subjects, 
army to chastise the count. Adolphus (T. S. Pontanus, Historia Gelrica, p. 390. 
sought help from the city of Liibeck, the 485, &c. 499.; N, Burgundus, Historia BeU 
Duke of Saxony, the Archbishop of Bremen, gica^ lib. ii.) L. S. 

and from the Counts of Oldenburg, Schwe- j ADOLPHUS VIII., duke of Schleswig, 
rin, and Mecklenburg; and at the head of his belonged to the family of Schaumburg, and 
own troops, reinforced by these niunerous was the son of Gerard, count of Holstein, 
allies, he waited boldly for the attack of the who was killed in battle when his son was 
Danes. A battle ensued on the 22d of July, only three years old. He was educated at 
1227. In the heat of the action, a detach- the court of the Emperor Sigismund, where 
ment of Ditmarsians, who had been forced to he excited great expectations, and at the same 


^ W Of It On his father’s I 

guardianship ! 

m and of Count ^nry of Orla- I 
After he had come of age, he took I 
pM ui the expedition of Henry the Lion j 
iMuist the TCTolted West Saxons, and con- ‘ 
tnbuted to his victory in the erreat battle of 
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time showed an earnestness and gravity of 
character very unusual for young men in his 
station. After his return to his country, he 
carried on a long war with the king of Den- 
mark about the possession of Schleswig. In 
1440, when Christopher of Bavaria was 
raised to the throne of Denmark, Adolphus 
received Schleswig as a fief from the king, 
and all the parts of Schleswig which he had 
lost were restored to him. Henceforth he 
governed his dominions with great wisdom, 
restored the authority of the laws, and pro- 
tected his subjects against the frequent in- 
roads of tlie Ditinarsians, whom he compelled 
to pay a heavy tribute as a compensation for 
the damages that tliey had done. But the 
sum stipulated was never paid, and at last the 
senates of Hamburg and Lubeck interfered 
and becam,? sureties to Adoljdius, that tJie 
Ditinarsians should pay ten thousand gold 
coins (aurei) if they again attempted any 
hostilities against the subjects of Adolphus. 
In 1448, Christopher of Denmark died, and 
the nobles with the clergy and the people 
offered the crown to Adoli)hus. But he, 
being already at an advanced age, declined 
the offer, and recommended Christian of Ol- 
denburg, son of his sister Iledwig, who w'as 
accepted and crowned by the Danes in 1448. 
Adolphus had sometime before acquired the 
county of Holstein likewise, as his brother 
had died without heirs, and he continued in 
the quiet possession of his dominions, and 
improving the condition of his subjects, until 
his death in 1459. As Adolphus left no le- 
gitimate issue, the duchy of Schleswig became 
united with the crown of Denmark ; Holstein 
was claimed by Otto of Scowenborg as his 
inheritance, but he was indiminified with a 
large sum of money, and the King of Den- 
mark became also count of Holstein. (Krantz, 
x..‘36. xi. .‘11. .37.) 1^. S. 

ADOLPHUS FllEpERTCK, king of 
Sweden during a portion of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. The Swedes, after 
the death of Charles XII. in 1718, had passed 
over his legitimate successor, Charles Fre- 
derick, duke of Holstein, and chosen for their 
queen Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles XII., 
on condition of her consenting to exercise 
very limited powers. A council was chosen 
under certain modifications by the diet, and, 
in fact, directed the administration. 'J'he 
authority of this council was still further 
extended by fresh concessions tw o years later, 
when the queen obtained permission of the 
diet to resign the crown to her husband, 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. After her death, 
without issue, in 1741, the choice of a suc- 
cessor to the king became necessary ; for, 
though Frederick had several children by 
a second wife, whom he had married during 
Ulrica’s lifetime, they were not considered 
capable of succeeding him. The choice fell 
on Charles Peter Ulric, son of the Duke of 
Holstein who had been passed over; but 


when the deputies arrived at Petersburg, 
where he then was, to xiffer him the crown, 
they found that he had been already selected 
by the Empress Elizabeth for her successor 
on the throne of Russia, and had adopted 
the Greek religion, which rendered him 
incapable of being king of Sweden. [Peter 
THE Third of Russia.] The Russians 
suggested the choice of his cousin and guar- 
dian, Adolphus Frederick, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. This prince, whose grandmother’s 
mother, the Princess Catherine, was daughter 
of Charles IX. of Sweden, and who thus be- 
longed to the line of Vasa, was born on the 
14th of May, 17H), and had been cliosen 
bishop of Lubeck in 1727. As the Russians, 
who w'ere then at w'ar with Sweden, and had 
gained g.eat advantages in Finland, promised 
to gran^.a favourable peace in case of the 
Bisho]) of Lubeck being elected, he w^as chosen 
successor to Frederick on the 23d of June, 
1743, and peace was concluded on the 7th of 
August following. An insurrection of the 
Daleearians, who were in favour of electing 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, took place in 
consequence, but was suppressed with little 
bloodshed. [P. Adi.krfei.d.J Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel died on the 25th of March, 
1751, and the accession of Adolphus was 
marked by some new restrictions on tlie 
power of the crown. In 1750, on the king's 
declining to set his name to a document to 
which he objected, the states in diet decided 
that the council should be furnished with a 
stamp of his name, whieli should be used in 
similar cases. Some of the royal party in the 
same year were detected in a conspiracy to 
extend the power of the king. Adolj)hus, on 
being solicited to place himself at its head, 
declined ; but, in spite of liis entre.'ities, 
several of those engaged in it w^ere beheaded 
by the states. In the following year Sw'eden 
engaged against Prussia in the Seven Years’ 
War, in direct opposition to tlie w'ish of 
the king, who, in 1744, had married Louisa 
Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great. 
The Swedes were unsuccessful in their 
military operations, and in 1762 concluded 
a peace with Prussia, in which their king 
acted as mediator between the two parties, 
his own subjects and a foreign power. In 
the following years the state of the Swedish 
finances became so bad that the king insisted 
on the calling together of an extraordi- 
nary diet. The states in diet assembled had 
always been as ready, since 1720, to en- 
croach on the authority of the council, as the 
council was on that of the king; and every 
session had been signalised by a change in 
the government, from the “Caps” or English 
party to the “Hats” or French party, or the 
reverse. The council, therefore, obstinately 
refused to call a diet, till the king, at the 
entreaties of his son Gustavus, took the 
desperate measure of threatening to resign 
the crown ; and when he found his menace 
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treated as idle, he actually did resign. The 
council determined to use the stamp of his 
name* and proceed as Usual; but the com- 
^ manders of the garrisons soon informed them 
could not answer for the obedience 
men, and, the diet was summoned for 
m|;.|at^jpf Apr^^ 1769, in Norrkbping; At 
* royal- payty had entirely its own 

'wagf,* and no objection seemed likely to be 
to n proposal to rescind all the re- 
'^Ctions on the regal power which had been 
imposed since 1720 ; but, elated with their suc- 
cess, some* of the royalists conceived the idea 
of re-establishing absolute power, and the 
consequent reaction was so strong, that when 
the diet reassembled in June, at Stockholm, 
to which it had been adjourned, it was found 
necessary to leave the constitution just as it 
^ was. For the few years of his rei^ which 
remained, Adolphus resisted the solicitations 
of his family to attempt a regal revolution. 
He died of apoplexy on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1771, after a reign of nearly twenty 
years, and his son, Gustaviis III., effected a 
'forcible revolution, for the extension of the 
regal power, in the month of August, 1772. 

Adolphus Frederick was of a mild, amiable, 
and irresolute character, more suited for 
domestic than public life, especially when the 
times were so out of joint. “ The whole of 
this period,” says the Swedish historian 
Silverstolpe, “ exhibits the speetacle of a con- 
stant struggle on the part of the three con- 
tending powers, the states, the council, and 
the king, to counteract each other, often 
hy violence, still oftener hy secret intrigue, 
but always so as to promote the spread of 
anarchy. Its conclusion, in fact, presents a 
picture of tlie extremest anarchy a state 
can reach under a representative govern- 
ment.” (Silverstolpe, Larobuli i Srcnslm 
llistonni, p. 380, &c. ; Scerbjes llistoria i 
sammmifircujj p. l.'iC, &c.) T. W, 

ADOLPHUS II. (JOHN), duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels, belonged to a collateral branch 
of the Albcrtinean or electoral, now royal, 
branch of the royal house of Saxony. He 
was born on the 4th of September, 108.5. 
•Being a younger son, he had no prospect of 
governing the estates of liis father, who, 
however, gave him an excellent education, 
which he ftiiished by travelling in Germany, 
Holland, and France. Tn 1701 he entered 


the Hessian service, and in 1710 Augustus 
II., elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
made him one of the generals of his united 
forces. He fought with some success against 
Charles XII. of Sweden, took an active part 
in j^ttling the troubles in Poland and Lithu- 
ania, and in 1714 marched with an auxiliary 
corps of 6000 Saxons to Hungary, in order 
to Insist the emperor Charles VI. in his war 
against the Turks. During the hostilities 
between Augustus III. and the party of 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, Duke Adolphus, in 
conjunction with the Russians, besieged and 
took Danzig (1734), an exploit for which the 
king rewarded him with the rank of field mar- 
shal in the Saxon army. In the mean time 
his eldest brother the reigning duke John 
George died, and some time after him the 
second brother, Duke Christian, also died, in 
1736, without leaving any male issue. 'Phus 
Adolphus became unexpectedly duke of 
Saxe-Weissenfels. His first and principal 
occupation was to free his duchy from the 
heavy debts contracted by his brothers ; and 
such was his economy, that in a few years 
the consequences of the dissipation of two 
extravagant princes were scarcely felt. How- 
ever, the second Silesian war between Maria 
Theresa and Frederic the Great obliged 
Adolphus again to take up arms. In the 
autumn of 1744 the king of Prussia pene- 
trated into Bohemia; on the IGth of Septem- 
ber he compelled Prague *10 surrender, and 
he would have taken the whole kingdom if 
Adolphus, with 22,000 Saxons, had not joined 
the Duke Charles of Lorraine, who had left 
Alsace with the main body of his army and 
hastened to Bohemia. 'J'luis the Xing of 
Prussia was obliged to think of his own 
defence, while the courage and hopes of his 
opponents urged them to take bold measures. 
The ambassadors of Great Britain, Austria, 
the Slates General, and Poland met at War- 
saw, ami on the 8th of January, 1745, con- 
cluded a fjuadruple alliance for the purpose 
of forcing Frederic to give back to Austria 
the conquered province of Silesia. Adolphus 
had taken an active part in forming this 
alliance, as well as the separate treaty between 
Saxony and Austria ; but death prevented 
him from seeing all the hopes founded on 
this pacification destroyed by the new victo- 
ries of Frederic the Great. Worn out with 


the army of ftie landgrave of Hesse-Cassel fatigues, he retired to his duchy, where he 
as a captain, and’during the siege of Jiilich, died in the year 1740. Adolphus II. was 
then occupied by a French garrison, made an twice married ; first to Johanna Antonia, 
assault with hiS grenadiers, jumped over the princess of Saxe-Eisenach, and after her 
palisades, and, sword in hand, was the first death to Frederica of Saxe-Gotha. His five 
whp penetrated into the fortress. Ills courage sons having all died before him, his estates 
and military skill, the variety of his know- returned to the electorate of Saxony, from 
dodge, and his amiable yet bold character, which tliey had been separated in 1057, as 
won the adfhiration of IMarlborough ; and at an appanage of Augustus, the younger son of 
the age of scarcely tAventy, Duke Adolphus the elector George I. (^McrkwurdUjes Leben 
had , merited honours and distinctions which und Thaten Herzogs Johann Adolplis zu 
are generally reserved only for later years. Sachsen^ Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1744, 8vo. ; 
In 1704 he was made a lioiutenant-general in Christ. Emeat Weisse, Geschichic der Chur- 
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sucksischen Staaleriy Leipzig, 1802 — 1812, vi. 
74. 192, seq.) W. P. 

ADOLPHUS OF NASSAU, the succes- 
sor of Rudolph of Habsburg in the German 
empire (1292-8.). Albert, the son of Ru- 
dolph, was passed over by the electo^j^, 
partly because he showed an arrogant and 
tyrannical disposition, and partly because the 
princes of the empire preferred having a 
poor man for their emperor, as they would 
then have more influence, and would be 
enabled to act as they pleased. But it was 
more especially owing to the influence of 
Gerard, archbishop of Mainz, and a near 
relative of Adolphus, who is even said 
to have purchased the votes of several elec- 
tors,. that Adolphus, whose patrimony was 
very small, was elected king of Germany on 
the loth of May, 1292, and crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle on the 24th of June. Adolphufe 
was obliged to grant various new privileges 
to the electors, and to make promises, which 
he afterwards found it difficult to fulfil. 
Adolphus was indeed a n<an of great personal 
courage and military talent, but these w’cre 
almost his only good qualities. After his ac- 
cession, his friends seeing themselves deceived 
in their expectations, abandoned and hated 
him, and the consequence was that he soon 
found himself in want of means. Edward 1. 
of England was at this time engaged in a war 
with Philip le Bel of France, and Adolphus 
accepted from the English king the sura of 
100,000/., on condition of assisting England 
against France. He seems, however, to have 
had no real intention to go to war with 
France, for scarcely any preparations were 
made, and when the pope requested him to 
abstain from hostilities towards France, 
Adolphus gladly availed himself of the op- 
portunity, and applied the money to purposes 
of personal aggrandisement, neglecting al- 
together the welfare and dignity of the em- 
pire. In 1298 he purchased from I^andgrave 
Albert the Degenerate, who disinherited his 
own sons Frederic and Dietzmann, the coun- 
tries of Meissen and Thuringia. The sons 
of Albert, however, endeavoured by force of 
arms to recover their inheritance, and found 
strong support with the people, who were 
treated in the n'ost barbarous and tyrannical 
manner by the friends and soldiers of Adol- 
j)hus, who himself was deaf to all complaints 
that were brought before him. The Thurin- 
gians, however, avenged themselves, and cas- 
trated all the soldiers of the king wffio fell 
into their hands. Adolphus himself indulged 
in the greatest brutality, especially towards 
women, and on one occasion he was driven 
out of the town by the inhabitants of Muhl- 
hausen, where he had been amicably received. 
After a long resistance, Frederic and Dietz- 
mann were at last obliged to give up Thu- 
ringia to the king, who however did not long 
enjoy his new possession. Gerard of Mainz 
had kept the king, who was his creature, ever 


since his accession in a state of dependence* 
Adolphus, at last, tired of this troublesome 
friend, endeavoured to throw off the shackles.* 
But Gerard concerted with Albert of Austria 
and the King of Bohemia a plan for deposing 
Adolphus, and Albert by a large bribe which 
he gave to the archbishop induced him to* 
promise the crown to hiip. Accordingly 
Gerard summoned the emperor before ’ an 
assembly of the electors, at Mainz to account 
for his conduct. , The electors of Treves, 
Cologne, and the palatinate did not appear, 
and the assembly consisted only of the ene- 
mies of Adolphus. He refused to obey the 
summons, and on the 23d of June, 1298, he 
was declared to her unworthy of being at the 
head of the empire, and Albert of Austria 
was elected* in his stead. Albert knew that 
he would jhave to encounter a formidable 
enemy, but he was prepared for it. He 
marched against Adolphus, and the hostile 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Worms. 
Before the infantry was able to take any part 
in the engagement, Albert pretended to fly, 
and Adolphus hastily followed him with his 
knights. Adolphus fought as usual with un- 
daunted courage, even after his helmet was 
lost, and his horse killed under him ; but he 
was overpowered by the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gelheiin, on the 2d of July, 
1298. Several years after, his body was placed 
in the imperial tomb at Spire, by the side of 
that of his enemy Albert. (Pfister, Gcschichte 
der JJeutscJwn^ iii. 80 — 90.) L. S. 

ADOMNAN, or ADAMNAN, (in Latin 
Adoinnanus, or Adamnanus, and also im.- 
properly written Adamanus, Adamaiiims, 
Adamandus, Adannanus, Adornanus, Adob- 
nanus, and Adalmunus, with the penult short, 
as appears from a verse of Alcuin, quoted 
by Mabillon, in “Acta JSarict. Ord. Bened.” 
vol. iii. part 2. p. 500.,) m'Qs most probably a 
native of Ireland, though Dempster and other 
Scotch writers claim him as their country- 
man, and was born, according to one ac- 
count, in C24 ; according to others, not till 
some years later. Mabillon, in his “ Annales 
Ord. Bened.” i. 618., gives him the surname of 
Albus, perhaps a mistake for Albanus. The 
name Adamnan or Adomnan is said to be a 
diminutive of Adam in the Irish language, 
which would be Adomnan’s mother tongue, 
in whichever of the two countries he was 
born. He at least spent the greater part of 
his life in one of the islands now forming 
part of North Britainv(which, however, was 
not known by the name jof Scotland till long 
after this time) ; having, prolfhbly at an early 
age, become a monk of the celebrated mo- 
nastery of Iona, of which he was elected abbot 
on the death of Failbe, or Failbeus, the 
fourth successor of the founder, Columba, in 
679. Some studious years had been passed 
in this northern seat of religion and learning 
by the Saxon Alfred, who became king of 
Northumbria in 685 ; and soon after his 



oa tlM thnme, he eppeara to 
teoeiTed a visit ftom Adomnan, -with 
wnom Ivs was no doubt previously well ac- 
Wiiited. Some years afterwards, probably 
«i 701, the abbot of Iona returned to the 
^ court of King Alfred, as a sort of ambassador, 
*the Irish writers say, from his countrymen 
in their island ; the Scotch, from their king, 
Eugenius VI., by whom they mean the 
l^ri^ic king, Eochoid 11. Bede’s expres- 
sion is, “ missus a sua gente ” (sent by his 
people). We have various details respecting 
this second visit of Adomnan to England, in 
Bede. It resulted in his being converted to 
the orthodox or Roman doctrine as to the time 
of celebrating Easter, and also on the form 
of the tonsure, one of his instructors on the 
latter point having been Bede’s predecessor 
as abbot of Wearmouth, the learnud Ceolfrid, 
at whose monastery he was for some time a 
resident, as appears from a letter of Ceolfrid’s, 
which Bede inserts in his history. However, 
when be got back to Iona, Adomnan was not 
able to persuade the monks there to adopt his 
new notions ; upon which, irritated by their 
obstinacy, he retired to Ireland, and in that 
country, according to Bede, brought over to 
the right faith almost all the teachers of reli- 
gion who were not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Hebridean monastery. In Ireland, 
it is expressly stated, be had the satisfac- 
tion of celebrating one Easter at the proper 
season : this must have been either in 702 or 
703. Inspired with renewed hope and cou- 
rage hy this success, he now returned to Iona, 
and resumed the attempt to convert his former 
brethren •, but he met with no more success 
tlian before ; and Bede makes him to have 
died of vexation before another year had 
passed (contigit eum ante expletum anni cir- 
culum migrare de seculo). The Irish annalists 
fix his death as having taken place on the 
23d of September (some have October), 703 ; 
and the 23d of September is the day assigned 
to him as a saint in the Homan calendar. 
His remains, according to the Annals of 
Ulster, were transferred to Ireland in 727, 
but were brought back in October, 730, to 
Iona. Bede, who may be said to have been 
liis contemporary, describes Adomnan as a 
good and wise man, and most nobly instructed 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures ; and 
<.k»olfrid, in his letter, speaking from his per- 
sonal knowledge, says, that both in his de- 
meanour and speech he showed wonderful 
piety, humility, and prudence. He is the 
author of a very curious work, still preserved, 
a Latin “ Life of St. Columba,” in three books; 
the first divided into fifty-one chapters, the 
second into forty-seven, the third into twenty- 
three. Its great antiquity (it appears to have 
been written about 696) and unquestioned 
authenticity make this performance one of 
the most interesting of our early historical 
monuments ; and, although it is in the greater 
part made up of accounts of miracles, pro- 
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phecies, visions, ftilfllments of dreams, and 
other such matters, it is not without a few 
notices, the more precious that they are in- 
cidental, which give us glimpses both of the 
political and social condition of the country, 
ai^d also throw some light upon its topo- 
graphy, at that remote mra. The style is full 
of barbarisms, but otherwise sufficiently clear 
and intelligible, although there is no order of 
time attended to in the narrative. It has been 
repeatedly printed: in H. Canisii “Lectiones 
Antiquffi,” 4to. 1601, &c., tom. v. par. 2. p. 
.562. ; or in the re-arranged edition of the 
same collection by Basnage, fol. 172.5, tom. i. 
p. 678.; in Surii “ Vitaj Sanctorum,” 1617, tom. 
ii., nicnsis Junii, p. 144. ; in Thomas Mes- 
singham’s “ Florilegium Insula? Sanctorum,” 
fol. 1624, p. 141. ; in Jo. Colgani “Acta 
Sanctorum Yeteris et Majoris Scotia? seu Hi- 
bernia?,” tom. ii. (entitled “ Trias Thauma- 
turga”) 1647, p.33G. ; in Bollandi, &c. “Acta 
Sanctorum omnium,” fol. tom. ii. 1698, p. 197.; 
and, front what is said to he the best MS. 
(Reg. MS. Cent. xii. 8 D ix. in the British 
Museum), by Jo. Pinkerton, in “ Vita? Anti- 
qua? Sanctorum qui habitaverimt in ea parte 
Britannia? nunc vocata Scotia,” 8vo, London, 
1789, pp. 46 — 188. Another remarkable 

work of Adomnan’s is a description of Jeru- 
salem, the Holy Land, and other places in 
the East, first publislied, in 4to., at Ingolstadt, 
in 1619, hy Jacob Gretser the Jesuit, un- 
der the title of “ Adanlanni Scoto-Hiberni 
Abbatis celeberrimi de Situ Terra? Sanctu*, 
et quorundam aliorum liocorum, ut Alex- 
andria et Constantinopoleos, Libri Tres.” It 
is reprinted in Gretser’s collected works, 
17 vols. fol. Ratisbon, 1734 — 1741, tom. iv. 
par. ii. pp. 239 — 279. ; and in Mabillon’s 
“ Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedicti,” tom. 
i. par. 2. pp. .502, et seq. The account that 
Adomnan himself gives of this treatise is, 
that the facts were communicated to him 
by Arculfus, a pious bishop, a Gaul hy 
birth, who was well acquainted with many 
remote countries, and, particularly, had lived 
nine months in Jerusalem, and visited the 
other parts of the East described in it. From 
Bede, who has occupied two chapters of his 
“History” (v. 16, 17.) with a notice of the 
work, and who also drew up a separate 
abridgment of it, which has been preserved, 
and through which only it was for a long 
time known, we learn that Arculfus or 
Arculf, in returning from the East, was ship- 
wrecked on the western coast of North 
Britain, and, after wandering about for some 
time, at length made his way to Iona, where 
he requited Adomnan’s hospitable reception 
by this detail of his adventures. Adomnan, 
after having drawn up the account, carried it 
with him to his friend King Alfred, by whose 
liberality it was made accessible to the com- 
mon people (“ per ejus est largitionem etiam 
minoribus ad legendura contraditus,” are 
Bede’s expressions); that is to say, it was 
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published and spread abroad by several 
transcripts. This probably happened on the 
first of the two visits mad^ to Northumbria 
by Adomnan, who, it is added by Bede, re- 
turned home rewarded with many presents by 
the king. Mabillon could discover no trace of 
any French bishop of this age of the name of 
Arculf ; but, in truth, Adomnan does not say 
that Arculf was a bishop of any Gallic or 
Frankish see ; he only says that he was a 
bishop, and a Gaul by nation or birth. At 
any rate, whatever doubts may be entertained 
as to his claim to the episcopal character, it 
can hardly be questioned that Adomnan’s in- 
formant had travelled in eastern countries, 
and had actually seen the places he describes, 
although he has mixed some superstitious 
fables with his reports, and has either as- 
serted, cr been understood by Adomnan to 
assert, that he witnessed some things with 
his own eyes, of the existence of which he 
could at the best have had only hearsay 
evidence. The narrative is exceedingly 
curious, as being probably the earliest de- 
tailed account of the Holy Land which was 
published in Western Europe after the break- 
ing up of the Roman empire, and which is still 
extant. Along with the original, Gretser has 
reprinted Bede’s abridgment or compendium, 
which in some of the chapters is longer than 
the original ; and he has also prefixed ample 
prolegomena relating to Adomnan and to 
this particular work, including, among other 
things, a very elaborate and uncompromising 
defence of Arculf's veracity against the ob- 
jections of Isaac (’asaubon, who had at- 
tacked Baronins for the credulity with 
which he had transferred into his Annals 
sundry of the bishop’s relations respecting 
the wonders of the Holy City. The tract 
is divided into three books: the first, con- 
taining nineteen chapters, being occupied 
with Jerusalem ; the second, of twenty- 
seven chapters, with Bethlem, Hebron, Je- 
richo, Nazareth, Damascus, Tyre, and Alex- 
andria ; the third, of six chapters, prin- 
cipally with Constantinople, to which he pro- 
ceeded by the way of Crete, where he re- 
mained a few days. On his return he was 
for a few days in Sicily, where he heard the 
roaring and saw the flames of a burning 
mountain in an island about twelve miles o4 
no doubt a volcano of the l^ipari groupe. 
There are also attributed to Adomnan a 
treatise (or, according to other accounts, 
some epistles) in defence of the right tim^ 
of observing Easter (“ De Paschate Le- 
gitimo”), which must have been written in 
one of the last years of his life ; certain 
“ Ecclesiastical Canons” (chiefly relating to 
permitted and prohibited meats, among the 
latter of which a prominent place is given 
to blood) ; and “ A Rule for Monks” (if that 
be not the same with the preceding). The 
“ Canons” are in the Cotton library (MS. 

Ware mentions anQther 


copy as extant in Marsh’s librar}^, Dublin, 
in a MS. volume entitled “ Presidents of the 
See of Armi^h,” p. 395. Adamnan or Adom- 
nan of Coldingham, called Adamnanus Col- 
ludius, mentioned by Bede {Ecc. Hist iv. 25.), 
seems clearly to be a different person from ^ 
Adomnan of Iona. Dempster makes two 
Adomnans abbots of Iona or Hy ; one who 
lived about 670, another who died in 797 ; 
and he gives a list of works, now utterly un- 
known, written by the former, some of which 
would have been curious, if they had ever 
existed. (Bede, Eccles. Jlistv, 1.5, 16, 17. 21. ; 
Tanner, Hib. Hr it. IJib. ; Ware’s Writers qf 
Ireland, by Harris, p. 45, 46 ; Colgan’s Acta 
Sanctorum liib. p. 224., and Trias Thau- 
maiurga, pp. .9‘J6 — 386. ; Ondini Com. ds 
Script. Eccles. Antiq. i. 1666 ; and the edi- 
tions of .A^omnan’s two printed works.) 

G. L. C. 

ADONrjAH (Ileb. and TH'nN ; 

in the LXX. ’A5wi/i'as, and in Josephus ; or, as 
the l^omplutensian edit, of the LXX. has it, 
in one place (2 Sam. iii. 4), * ASwi/Ia, and other 
copies, as the Vatican MS., *Opvia, and the 
Aldine cd. 'Opvias ; in the Vulg. Adonias ;) 
was the fourth son of David, born to him at 
Hebron, after hi8*accession to the throne, of 
Ilaggith, one of his wives. 

Toward the close of David’s reign, Ado- 
nijah aspired to the succession. Two of his 
elder brothers, Amnon and Absalom, were 
already dead ; of Daniel, or Clieliab, the re- 
maining one, we read nothing in Scripture 
except the fact of his existence ; so that it is 
not unlikely he was dead also: if so, Ado- 
nijah was the eldest surviving son of David, 
and this would account for his attempt to 
seize the crown, and for the general ex- 
pectation of the people being directed toward 
him. David’s intention to make Solomon 
his successor had been made known, at least 
to the “princes of Israel,” (1 Chron. xxii. 

1 7. 1 9.) who appear to have been consequently 
divided into two parties, one favourable to 
Solomon, the other to Adonijah. The latter, 
presuming on his father’s increasing in- 
firmities, determined to make himself king ; 
not, as it appears, instead of his father j but 
in conjunction with him. He prepared a 
numerous retinue of chariots and horsemen, 
and of footmen or guards, and obtained the 
support of Joab, the captain of David’s host, 
and of Abiathar, one of the two high priests. 
The bulk of David’s court, and especially 
Nathan the prophet, Zadok the other high 
priest, and Jehoiada, captain of the guards, 
adhered to Solomon. Abiathar invited a 
large company including his brothers (except 
Solomon), to a feast at “ the stone of Zohe- 
leth, which is by En-rogel,” or the well or 
fountain of Rogel (Josephus says it was in 
the king’s garden or park), near Jerusalem ; 
and was saluted as king by his guests. This 
step alarming Solomon’s mother and partisans, 
who had fiot been invited to the feast, they 
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i^ediately to raise that 
ywijgpn^ to the throne. Thw was done i 
«teHig«iee_ reaching the company of 
attoA them with such a panic, 
•gKtt^ unmedi^ly dupersed. Adonijah 
*gWW*r^ lefhge to the altar, and ob- 
Sodomon a promise upon oath, 
life thould be spared on condition of 
i^gOod behaviour. Upon David’s death, 
*eh feUovred soon after these transactions, 
A^dn^ah, through the medium of Bathsheba, 
wiomon’s mother, besought Solomon to grant 
him Abishag, who had “ cherished ” David in 
^hjg old age, for a wife. The request aroused 
the j^lousy of Solomon, who took occasion 
^m it to revoke his pai*don, or to consider 
4he condition broken on which i^ had been 
granted, and Adonijah was put to death. 
The year of his birth, and conse<^uently his 
age, are unknown, llis attempt to seize the 
throne^ and his death, may both be referred 
to the year of David’s death, which is fixed 
by Hales b. c. 1030. He was eminent for 
personal beauty, and was the object of his 


among the citizens just as they had formerly 
prevmled among the nobles ; and the faction 
that happened to have the upper hand drove 
away the doge of the opposite party, and 
sutetituted one of its own choice. Boccanegra, 
who had been the first doge elected under 
the new system, was repeatedly superseded 
and reinstated, and at last was replaced by 
Gabriele Adorno in 1363. Adorno, after 
some years, was driven away in 1370 by a 
rival faction, and Domenico Fregoso was put 
in his place. In 1378 a new revolution 
drove away Fregoso, and substituted An- 
toniotto Adorno, who, however, was driven 
out on the very evening of the day of his 
election, and Niccolo Guarco was elected in 
his place. In 1383 a new revolt broke out, 
headed by the butchers of Genoa, who as- 
sailed the ducal palace, drove away Guarco, 
and elected Leonardo de Montalde, who 
d 3 dng of the plague soon after, Antoniotto 
Adorno was reinstated in 1384, and remained 
six years in office. Genoa was then be- 
ginning to recover from her disastrous war 


father’s indulgence. (2 Sam. iii. 4. ; 1 Kings, 
i. ii. ; Jewish Antiq. hook vii. chap. 

XV. 4, 5, G. ; book viii. chap. i. 2. 3.) J. C. M. 

ADO'NIM BEN TAMIM (P 
D'DH), a Babylonian rabbi. He was the 
author or compiler of a philological work 
called “ Sepher Maorah Melashon Ibri ve 
Arabi” (“ The Book composed (mixed) of 
the Hebrew and Arabic Tongues”). This 
author is reckoned as the third after R. 
Saadia of the Hebrew grammarians ; he 
therefore lived at a very early period. [Saa- 
di a Gaon.] We have no further knowledge 
of him. Simon, in his Hebrew Grammar, 
calls him Adonini Bentamin, and merely adds 
that he is the author of a grammatical col- 
lection. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 110 — 
338.) C. P. H. 

ADONIZEDEK. [Joshua.] 

ADORNO, a Genoese family of the middle 
ages, which was for a long time at the head 
, of one of the political parties in the Republic, 


against Venice, which had terminated with 
the defeat of the Genoese at Chioggia, a. d. 
1380, and the peace of Turin, 1381. 

The internal administration of Antoniotto 
is recorded by the historians as being finii and 
wise. He sent a squadron of Genoese gallies 
to the assistance of Pope Urban VI., who was 
besieged in Nocera by the troops of Charles 
of Durazzo, king of Naples ; and the pope, 
assisted by the Angevin party, succeeded in 
making his escape and embarking at the 
mouth of the Sele. Urban repaired to Genoa ; 
but did not remain there long, on account of 
his overbearing conduct, which made the 
Genoese dislike him. In 1390 factions 
broke out again in Genoa, and the doge 
Adorno was obliged to fly, and Jacopo da 
Campofregoso, son of Domenico, was elected 
in his place. Jacopo, however, was turned 
out in the following year, and then came a 
rapid succession of doges, — Montaldo, Pietro 
Fregoso, Giustiniano, Guarco, and others, 


and generally opposed to the family of 
Campo Fregoso, called for brevity’s sake 
Fregoso or Fregosi. Both the Adorni and 
the Fregosi were popular or citizen familiew, 
wealthy and powerful. After the remodelling 
of the republic in 1339, when the government 
vtas taken away from the hands of the patri- 
• cians, they succeeded to the leadership, which 
had been tilP* then exercised by the noble 
families of Fieschi and Grimaldi, the heads 
of the Guelph party, and by the Doria and 
Spinola, who were at the head of the Gui- 
helines, and who had long distracted the 
country by their factions and rivalry. It 
was settled at that time that the doge or first 
magistrate of the republic should hold his 
' place for life, and should be ghosen from 
among the citizen families and not from the 
t patricians. Few of the doges, however, re- 
mained in .office ibr life, as faction^ broke out 
364 


all of whom retained office only for a short 
time, until 1394, when Antoniotto Adorno 
re-entered Genoa by force, and was again 
proclaimed doge. But finding himself as- 
sailed from without by two of the deposed 
doges, Montaldo and Guarco, who had oc- 
cupied part of the western Riviera, and were 
supported by foreign mercenaries, while 
factions were also ripe within the city of 
^Genoa, Adorno, with the consent of his 
party, took the desperate resolution of giving 
up or rather selling his country to some 
powerful sovereign, who could make his 
authority respected. Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
duke of Milan, offered himself as a pflTchaser ; 
but Adorno preferred Charles VI. of France, 
and sent an envoy to Paris to offer him the 
lordship of Genoa in 1396. It was agreed 
that Adorno should receive 40,000 golden 
florins, upon which he let a French garrison ^ 
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in, resigned tlie insignia of his ducal oflSice, 
but remained for some time at the head of the 
administration as governor for the French, 
king. He died soon after, and Genoa was 
ruled by French governors, although not 
without frequent commotions, till 1409, when 
the citizens of all parties rose against the 
French garrison and overpowered it with 
the assistance of Theodore Palseologus, mar- 
quis of Monferrato, whom they proclaimed 
captain-general of Genoa ; but in 1413, 
whilst the marquis was absent, the Genoese 
rose in arms at the cry of “ liberty for ever,” 
drove away his officers, and elected Giorgio 
Adorno for their doge. The marquis of 
Monferrato agreed to sell to the Genoese 
his claims upon Genoa for the sum of 
24,500 gold florins, which were paid to him. 
Giorgio Adorno was doge two years, and 
after some more changes the citizens placed 
their city under the protection of Filippo 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, under whom 
they remained (piiet for about fifteen years. 
In 1435 the Genoese fleet, by order of the 
Duke of Milan, who favoured the Angevins 
against Alfonso of Naples, attacked the Ara- 
gonese and Neapolitan fleet off the island of 
Ponza, and took King Alfonso and his relative 
John, king of Navarre, prisoners. The two 
captive kings, after being landed at Genoa, 
were sent to Milan, where Alfonso managed 
to win the good graces of Filippo Alaria, who 
treated him with great reganl, and soon after 
released both him and the King of Navarre. 
The Genoese, who expected a high ransom 
for their two prisoners, and were moreover 
personally hostile towards Alfonso, who had 
made an attempt upon their city some years 
before, resented the conduct of the Duke of 
Milan, and in 1436 they revolted at the 
usual cry of “ Viva la liberta,” killed the 
duke’s governor, Obizzino da Alzate, drove 
away the Milanese troops, and elected for 
their doge Isnardo Guarco. Shortly after 
they put Thomas Fregoso in his place, and 
after several more changes elected in 1443 
Raphael Adorno, grandson of Antoniotto, 
and a distinguished jurist. Raphael re- 
mained in office till 1446, when he was 
driven away to make room for a Fregoso. 
Valla, in his “ invectiva in Facium,” speaks 
highly of Raphael Adorno, whom he had 
known at Milan as a professor of jurispru- 
dence and of oratory. In 1457, the Genoese, 
being attacked at sea by the fleet of Alfonso, 
king of Naples, and by land by the partisans 
of the expelled Adorni, placed themselves^ 
under the protection of Charles VII. of 
France, who sent John of Anjou, son of 
Rene, for their governor ; but John of Anjou, 
having left Genoa some time after to make war 
in the kingdom of Naples, the people, weary 
of the exactions and other arbitrary acts of 
the French, rose in arms in March 1461, and 
both the Adorni and Fregosi, forgetting for a 
moment their mutual animosities^ joined the 
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movement at the' head of the country people 
of the Riviera. The French garrison was 
obliged to shut itself up in the castle. Pros- 
pero Adorno was then elected doge ; but wais 
soon after driven away, and a Firagoso put in 
his place. After the death of Charles VII. 
of France, Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
obtained of his successor, Louis XL, the sur- 
render of his claims upon Genoa, and then, 
availing himself of the perpetual dissensiona 
among the citizens, he introduced troops into 
Genoa, and was proclaimed lord by *^he 
people in 1464, and a deputation was sent to 
Milan to swear allegiance to the duke. When 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the successor 'of* 
Francis, was murdered at Milan in 1476, the 
Genoese revolted again ; but the duchess 
regent sent a body of troops with the former^ 
doge, Prospero Adorno, who had been long 
an exile mnd a prisoner in the hands of 
Sforza. Adorno succeeded in persuading his 
countrymen to continue in their allegiance to 
the dukes of Milan, and he was appointed 
governor by the duchess ; but in 1478 he 
put himself at the head of an insurrection, 
and drove the Milanese garrison away. He 
then assumed the title of “ Defender of the 
Genoese Liberty,” and was for a time all- 
powerful within Genoa, but he was said to 
have abused his power. 

The Fregosi faction, encouraged by the 
court of Milan, excited a fresh insurrection, 
and Prospero was obliged to fly and take 
refuge at Naples, where he died in 1486. In 
1488, the troops of Ludovico Sforza entered 
Genoa, and the Genoese, having again ac- 
knowledged the Duke of Milan for their lord, 
Ludovico appointed Agostino Addbno go- 
vernor of that city, which remained subject 
to Sforza till 1499, when liOuis XII. of 
France, having con(]ucred the Milanese, took 
Genoa also. After one or two unsuccessful 
revolts, the Genoese recovered their liberty, 
when the French were driven out of Italy in 
1512, and Ottaviano Fregoso became doge, 
and administered the state wdth great pru- 
dence, first in the name of the people, and 
afterwards in that of Francis I. of France, 
who had conquered TiOinbardy. In 1522, 
the troops of (.diaries V., having driven the 
French out of Lombardy, besieged and took 
Genoa, made Ottaviano Fregoso prisonqi*, and 
appointed as doge another Antoniotto Adorno, 
whose younger brother Girolamo had taken 
the part of the emperor and of Francesco 
Sforza II., the restored duke of Milan. Gi- 
^rolamo then proceeded to Spain, where his 
abilities won the confidence of Charles V., 
who sent him in 1523 his ambassador to 
Venice, where he succeeded in engaging that 
republic in alliance with the emperor anid 
the pope againsS the French. Shortly aftei:, 
Girolamo died suddenly at Venice in 1523, 
and it was hinted that he was poisoh^ by 
that suspicious gbvemment, alarmed at his 
inquisitiveness and quick sightedness. Ca- 
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pelloni, in his “ Annali di Genova,” says that 
it yrBS commonly reported that Adorno died 
at Venice “for knowing too much.” His 
brother Antoniotto remained doge till 1527, 
when the Trench took Genoa by famine ; 
Antoniotto was taken prisoner, and Trivulzio 
was made governor by the French king. 
A/Vhen in the following year Andrea Doria 
liberated Genoa from the French, he re- 
formed the constitution, and classed all the 
principal families of Genoa, noble and popular, 
into twenty -eight “ alberghi,” or houses, each 
composed of a certain number of families 
aggregated under the name of one, and from 
among these houses the senators and doge 
were chosen. The Adorni were aggregated 
to the noble house of Pinelli. (Bossi, Storia 
(V Italia; Leandro Alberti, IJescrizione di 
tutta Italia ; Bcrtolotti, Viaggio nclla Liguria 
marittima.') ^ A. V. 

ADORNO, FRANCESCO, of a noble 
Genoese family, was born about the year 
1530. He was admitted to his noviciate by 
the Jesuits in Portugal in 1548. He was 
appointed to lecture on theology at Rome, 
a task which he continued to discharge for 
several years, cultivating at the same time 
his talent for popular preaching. In 1560 he 
took the four vows of his order at Padua. 
He was at different times placed at the head 
of several of the society’s colleges, and was 
appointed the first ruler of that which was 
founded at Milan under the auspices of the 
Cardinal- Archbishop of Milan, better known 
by the name of St. Charles of Borromeo. 
He enjoyed the full confidence of this amiable 
and enthusiastic prelate, into whose measures 
for enforcing the decree of the council of 
Trent against pluralities, for diffusing elemen- 
tary education, and stimulating the clergy to 
diligence in preaching, he entered with great 
zeal. Adorno Seems to have participated in 
the weaknesses as well as in the virtues of 
the cardinal: he accompanied him in the 
pilgrimage which he made on foot to Turin 
in honour of the cloth in which our Saviour’s 
body is said to have been wrapped; and when 
Gregory XIII., a man of scientific tastes, ex- 
pressed himself scandalised at an action so 
inconsistent with the opinions of the educated 
classes of the age, Adorno vindicated the 
cardinal in a letter. He rose to be provincial 
of his society in Lombardy, and took part in 
the deliberations of three general congrega- 
tions. He died at Genoa, where he had gone 
in the hope of recruiting his health, under- 
mined by the laborious discharge of his 
duties, on the 13th of January, l.'iSe, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. His published 
writings, which are all on theological sub- 
jects, scarcely bear out the high opinion of 
his talents and jftcquirements expressed by 
his contemporaries. They are — “Quattro 
Prediche fatte in Turino dal P. Francesco 
Adorno, Provinciate dellH Compagnia di 
Giesu, nella Transportazionc della Santa Sin- 
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done nel 1578. AugustsB Taurinorum, 1578.” 
“Francisci Adurnii Genuensis Societatis Je- 
suitarurn Epistola, qua Peregrinatio ab Illus- 
trissimo Card. S. Praxedio suscepta ex- 
ponitur, cum ad invisendum sacrum Linteum 
Augustam Taurinorum se contulit, e com- 
muni Italico in Latinum a Jo. Antonio 
Guarnerio Canonico Bergomate conversa. 
Bergami apud Comin. Venturam, 1571.” 
Reprinted at Turin in 1581. This is a Latin 
translation of the letter in defence of the 
pilgrimage undertaken by St. Charles of Bor- 
romeo, mentioned above. A Latin poem by 
Adorno, in praise of Uberto Foglietta, is 
prefixed to that author’s history of Ge- 
noa. Adorno left in manuscript two works, 
which are said to be preserved in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan : “ Tractatus de 
Cambiis, cum explicatione Bullae Coenae Do- 
mini.” “De Ecclesiastica Disciplina Libri II.” 
He also edited the minor theological works 
of Fulvio Androzzi, a member of his own 
society ; and the sermons of his uncle, the 
Carmelite Angelo (’astiglione. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia; Giustiniani, Scrittori Li~ 
guri.) W. W. 

ADORNO, TF/RTIUS ANSELMUS 
OPPTIUS, son of Jacopo Adorno, of the 
Adorni family of Genoa, who had settled in 
Flanders and married into a noble Flemish 
family, was born about the year 1570. He 
was an accomplished writer of JiUtin verses, 
and was honoured with the friendship of 
Justus Lipsius and Janus Lernutius. He filled 
the office of burgomaster at Bruges with a 
high reputation for integrity, and died in his 
fortieth year, on the 14th of November, 1610. 
(Foppens, Jhbhotheca Belgica.') W. W. 

ADR A ST US CASpao-Tos), a native of 
Aphrodisias (but of which of the various 
places of the name does not appear), wrote a 
treatise on the arrangement of the works of 
Aristotle, and on his philosophy, as Simplicius 
states in his commentary on the Categories 
of Aristotle. He also wrote on the Categories 
of Aristotle, and on the Timas us of Plato. 
All his works are lost with the exception of 
a treatise on Harmonics (wepi 'ApfxoviKwr), a 
musical work in three books ; a MS. of 
which is said by Vossius to be in the Vatican 
library. This work is quoted by Theon of 
Smyrna and by Porphyry in his commentary 
on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. Adrastus is 
also cited by Achilles Tatius and Galen, 
whence it follows that he could not have 
lived later than the latter, who was born 
^^bout 131 A. D. (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcrc, 
iii. 458.) G. L. 

ADRETS. FRANfOIS BEAUMONT, 
BARON DES, was born in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, at the castle of La 
Frette, situated in the beautiful valley of 
QJraisivaudan, near Grenoble. He assumed 
the title of baron, in accordance with the 
fashion of that age^ being only the seigneur 
of th^ estate of Des Adrets, of which the 
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whole revenue did not exceed 185 livres 
tournois a year (^Inventaire de la Cour des 
Comptes de Grenoble, MS, C. A.L. G.)* In , 
1519 he was enrolled among the gentlemen : 
aux vingt ecus or du bee a corbiii, who then j 
composed the king’s lifeguards {Role MS, 
de liriconnet, liih, Itoyalc, Paris, C.A.L.G.)* ' 
He served his first campaign in Italy under | 
his maternal uncle, the celebrated Boutier, 
the companion and friend of Bayard ; and 
fought under the eye of Francis 1. at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525. He also served in 
the army with which Lautrec laid siege to 
Naples in the year 1528. On his return from 
Italy he married the daughter of the Seigneur 
de Koinancselie, and continued to reside at 
his castle of La Frette till the death of 
Francis I. 

The war having again broken out between 
Henry II. and the Emperor Cliarles in 155:'^ 
Des Adrets crossed the Alps with the army, 
under Marshal Cosse de Brissac, called the 
French Manlius, and served several cam- 
paigns in Piedmont. He had hitherto served 
in the gensdarmerie, or cavalry, the usual 
career of French gentlemen. But Henry 
being desirous of forming a body of foot 
soldiers adequate to cope with the renowned 
Spanish infantry, Des Adrets now took 
the command of the levies which for this 
purpose had been raised in Dauphine, Lan- 
guedoc, and Provence. He wtis colonel - 
general of the troops drawn from the valley 
of the Rhone, during the protracted war in 
Piedmont ; and w as thereby enabled, on the 
outbreak of the civil wars in France, to ac- 
quire an authority almost sovereign in these 
])rovinces. 

The most conspicuous period of Des Adret’s 
life belongs to the domestic history of France. 
When Catherine de Medicis became regent, 
on the death of Francis II., and was driven 
by the exorbitant ambition of the tw o princes 
of I-.orraine to seek the protection of Condo 
and the Hugonots, in the commencement of 
her administration, her extensive measure of 
toleration, known as the Edict of January, 
15(52, provoked the Duke of Guise to anus, 
and kindled the first civil war, within little 
more than a year after her accession. Des 
Adrets, who was then residing in Dauphine, 
though of a Roman Catholic family, zealously ; 
embraced the cause of the Hugonots ; and j 
issuing from his castle, he took the field on , 
the Rhone, while Conde and Coligny were | 
assembling their levies in Touraine. He had 
been prompted to oppose the Roman Catho- 
lic or Guisian party by Catherine, whose 
letter to him proves her reliance on his 
courage and fidelity ; but he w'as chiefly ac- 
tuated by a violent personal animosity against 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and his brother, | 
arising from an incident which occurred j 
during his campaign in Piedmont. The castle j 
of Moncalvo, a fortress \dilliin the circuit of 
his military district, had been sarpris^ by 


the Duke of Savoy’s ge^prals, through the 
negligence of the French governor, and the 
reputation of Des Adrets received a con- 
siderable stain. He himself ascribed the loss 
of the place to the cowardice of the com- 
mandant ; and he offered to prove his aver- 
ment by defying that captain to single combat. 
Among the cabals of the court, the blame was 
variously divided, some taking part with the 
governor, some with Des Adrets ; but the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise, 
then all-powerful at the court of Henry, im- 
puted to Des Adrets the loss of the fortress. 
This reproach stung him deeply ; and, sinking 
into a mind naturally prone to cruelty, con- 
tinued to rankle till he found an opportunity 
of satiating his revenge. Undaunted and im- 
placable, ho engaged in the civil war with 
the double, motive of wiping out the blot 
which tarijished his military fame, and of 
taking vengeance on the partisans of Guise. 
Des Adrets’ scene of action lay in the spacious 
provinces watered by the Rhone, which had 
early imbibed a strong tincture of Calvinism 
from Geneva. It comprehended Dauphine, 
the Comte Venaissin, then held by the Italian 
troops of Pope Pius IV., the mountains of the 
j Cevennes, and a part of liunguedoc, as far as 
the scene of Montfort’s crusade. At this 
period Des Adrets was sixty years old ; but 
; time had neither chilled his martial ardour 
j nor softened a disposition the most fierce 
. perhaps and cruel of which there is any 
j record in modern history. The dispositions 
; of the southern population of France at this 
I period were exactly adap^d to his savage 
j nature. He found the flugonots numerous, 

I zealous, and inflamed with rage by the per- 
I secutions which had been exercised against 
i them. The force of the Roman Catholics, 

■ which lay chiefly in the oRles, was also for- 
midable, and was urged on by the furious 
intolerance both of the clergy and the par- 
, liament of Toulouse. Among tlie Hugonots 
the ancient municipal privileges of the 
southern cities had engendered a spirit of re- 
publicanism, which was further inflamed by^ 
j the popular character of Calvin’s ecclesiastical 
polity. In both, the dark ardent temper- 
ament of the martial population of the south 
gave a peculiar virulence to the religious 
quarrel ; and in no part of France had the 
mutual rancour of the rival communions risen 
to so high a pitch ; insomuch, that even before 
the civil w'ar blazed out, massacres had oc- 
curred at Cahors. When the Duke of Guise, 
by the slaughter of the Protestants at Vassy, 
gave the signal for the civil war, the lliigonot 
nobles of Dauphine rallied round Des Adrets, 
whose courage, activity, and military experi- 
ence were valuable at that crisis. He induced 
the asitmbled nobles to elect him lieutenant- 
general of the province ; the prince of Conde 
appointed him his lieutenant-general on the 
Rhone ; and the war, which from the first 
^sumed a hideous form, drew its deepest 



ti^es of htfthaxim fi^m the personal cha- 
■teQtpr a^i^acta of this chiet; whos^ ferocity 
ex ^^ ^ wjie tiftnal oru.elty of civil hostilities. 

* lA.dr4ft, inore active than Conde or 
Coligiay% epcte^cd the. scene of action yith 
•an enthjislasfic^argiy of about 6000 men. "He 
began, at Yalende, where Gonfrin, the go- 
vernor, ‘had driven the populace to insurrec- 
tion by' shutting up a Protestant plaqe of 
worship. Gonfrin being killed, and his body 
suspended from a window, Valence fell inro 
the hands of Des Adrets, who made it the 
centre of his operations, and transported his 
artillery thither from Grenoble. This was 
the fir^t blow struck in the first civil war. 
The Hugonots of Lyon, animated by the 
success of their brethren in Dauphiue, fol- 
lowed their example ; and Des Adrets, the 
celerity of whose marches was i^einarkable, 
reduced that great and turbulent d.ty. Mean- 
while the principality of Orange, lying on 
the Rhone and surrounded by the papal ter- 
ritory of Avignon, had been attacked by 
Serhellone, the eouiinander of the pontiff’s 
forces, Prince William of Nassau, to whofn it 
belonged, being then in Flanders •, and the 
inhabitants, who were zealous Protestants, 
were butchered by the Italian troops. This 
movement drew Des Adrets southwards ; 
and he fell on Avignon and the Comte 
Venaissin with great fury. ITc took the town 
of Pierreplatc, and put the whole garrison to 
the sword. He ravaged that whole region, 
sacking the cities, and wherever he went he 
carried terror along with him. Montbrison 
had surrendered r aud Des Adrets amused 
himself by throwing the garrison, one by 
one, from a high tower. One of the soldiers 
had advanced twice to the edge of the tower, 
and twice retreated. “Twice is too nmeh!” 
cried Des AdreM.^ “ I will give you ten,” 
answered the soldier. Tlie baron, struck with 
this instance of calm courage, saved the man ; 
an incident which is recorded as a remark- 
able instance of his clemency. Throughout 
the war, he pursued not so much liberty of 
^conscience, or tlie establishment of the Pro- 
testant worship, as the extermination of Guise’s 
4 )artisans. He sustained one defeat from the 
Duke of Nemours, whom Guise sent to arrest 
his progress ; but such was the success of his 
, arms, that, in his native province of Dauphine, 
the mass was either suppressed altogether, or 
clandestinely celebrated, during the time that 
he possessed power. 

The cruelty with which Des Adrets pro- 
secuted the war is nn undisputed fact. But 
his memory has been exposed to the odium 
of other chai*ges, which have been transmitted, 
without inquiry, ^rom one French historian 
to another, but of Which the archives of 
Lyon contain a full confutation. Se has 
been accused of destroying the elutrch of 
'St. Mauricq, 'at Vienne, and of turning his 
artillery against the cathedral of I^yon, and 
committing rapine in monasteries and other 
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felrgious houges. An inspection of dates 
proves that when tho church at Vienne was 
attacked, he ’was at . Lyon^ fuelling an in- 
sarr^tion (^Archives de L^ny, Arret 'de la 
Chamh. des Comptes. C. A. L, G.) j and he 
was at Vienne whepHhe same violence was 
directed against the cathedral of Lyon. I’he 
•archives of this city are also full of documents 
which prove that when the nuns of St. Peter 
had been plundered, he ordered their property 
to be returned. (Arch, de Lyon^ Arm, 22. 
Pieces Ilistor. C. A. J^. G.) He protected 
the women of Gtenoble from violence, and 
even ordered one of his soldiers to be hanged 
for having raised the veil of a nun. (///«- 
toircs des Guerres du Comtat. C, A. L. G.) 
If he confiscated relics, and applied them 
in maintaining his troops, this was the usual 
course of proceeding in that age, when 
yie want of money compelled the com- 
manders on both sides to seize church or- 
naments of value. The charge of having 
enriched himself by plunder is still more 
groundless; he delivered to the consuls of 
Lyon a large sum which he might have ap- 
propriated ; and to this part of his character 
Calvin has left a remarkable testimony in a 
letter dated May 13. 1562. {Bib. Roy. Paris, 
Ponds JJupvy, No. 102, C. A. !>. G.) He 
was mainly excited to the barbarities which 
have sullied his name by the desire of aveng- 
ing the inhabitants of Orange, who had been 
massacred by the papal troops of Avignon ; 
psxd he justified his bloody reprisals by that 
slaughter. He violatecT no capitulation ; hut 
put to the sword those who refused to sur- 
render. This, his infiexihle rule of war, was 
so well known, that it struck universal terror. 
Towns were taken without attack or defence ; 
the inhabitants were seized with panic, and 
fled at liis approach ; and in his absence the 
terrors of his name fought for him, so that 
whole squadrons turned and fled at hearing 
the terrible war-cry of “Beaumont, Beau- 
mont!” raised by the Hugonots. 

Conde and Coligny, as well as the Lutheran 
princes of the empire who had come to their 
assistance, finding that the atrocities of 
Des Adrets had given a filial wound to the 
Protestant cause, despatched Soubise to super- 
sede him in the command of the southern 
Hugonots. Disgusted by this act, the baron 
entered into negotiations with Nemours, 
and had summoned the estates of Dauphine, 
with the view of concluding a separate 
peace, when he was arrested by his own 
lieutenants, Moiivans and Montbrun, and 
kept a close prisoner in the citadel of Nismes 
till the end of the first civil war. This event 
took place about the close of the year 1562, 
when Des Adrets had been about nine months 
in arms. When the assassination of Guise 
Hjjr the fanatic Hugonot, Poltrot, enabled Ca- 
therine to mediate a peace betw een the op- 
posite parties, aivlIMe treaty was concluded 
at Orleans March 156.3, Des Adrets was 
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enlarged lufider the aitmesly coAtai^ed in the 
edict of Amboue. * ' • ' ‘ ' 

In 1567, w^ien* Catherine had abandoned 
the "ProtestamW, and* the leaghe of Rayonne 
had cemented that cbnfederacy of the Roman 
Catholic kings which had long been agitated 
by Philip II. of Spain and’ Piua IV., Conde 
and the Hugonot leaders again took the field, 
and the second civil war drew Des ^drets 
from his retreat. AVhether his rage was 
appeased, or whether he was swayed by 
Catherine’s change of policy, he now sided 
with the Roman Catholic or royalists party ; 
and, bearing a commission from Charles IX. 
over the legionaries of Dauphine, he turned 
his ferocious sword against that powerful fac- 
tion whose interests he had formerly so 
mightily advanced, and which now reached 
its highest ascendant through the policy and 
conduct of Coligny. He served the ki»g 
with less vigour and severity ; but the terrors 
of his name were unabated, and carried dis- 
may among the ranks of his" former ad- 
herents, the Hugonots of Dauphine. Uis 
former foe, the Cardinal of Lorraine, had now 
acquired an ascendant over the councils of 
Catherine ; and the eminent services rendered 
by Des Adrets to the Protestants in the first 
civil war begot suspicion of his fidelity to the 
court, to which his diminished activity and 
occasional fluctuations gave some countenance. 
He was again made prisoner by his new 
allies. When the third and most destructive 
war was brought to a close by the treaty al^ 
edict of St. Germain in 1571, and Catherine 
lulled the Uugoiiots into that fatal security 
in which they were overtaken by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Des Adrets was released; 
and he repaired to Paris in order to vindicate 
in person his loyalty to Charles and the queen- 
mother. He there confronted the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, made professions of fidelity 
which in a great measure effaced the sus- 
picions entertained with respect to him, and 
the king publicly apologised to him. (^In- 
vent. MS. Chamb, des Comptes Grenoble. 
C. A. L. G.) The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
renewed the intestine commotions of France, 
in the midst of which Charles IX. closed his 
disastrous reign. The accession of the Duke 
of Anjou, Henry III., then in Poland, rather 
inflamed than allayed the fourth civil war ; 
and that king, in his progress through Lan- 
guedoc, was defied from the walled cities by 
Montbrun, the former lieutenant of Des 
Adrets. This fourth war, which spread havoc 
and devastation over Des Adrets’ former scene 
of action, had united the Montmorencis with 
the Protestant party, more especially with the 
southern Hugonots, against the new king; 
but the name of the remorseless baron ap- 
pears no more either in this or the ensuing 
war of the league. Trusted by no party; 
abhorred by all, he retired to his castle of 
La Frette, where he resid^.to the year 1587, 
when he died, above eighty years old- He 
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died in the Roman Ca^olic fhiih, which he 
had (nice almost eradicated from his native . 
province of I^uphine. 1 saw h]m in my 
travels," says De Thou, ** at Grenoble, ver^ » 
old, bat of a ^een and v%ofous j^e, h&' 
mien fierce, his nose aquUine, his coun- 
tenance m^*agre and emaciated, and marked • 
with stains of black blood,* as the Roman 
historians paint Sylla. In other respecta, he 
had the air of a true warrior.” ^ ^ 

In reviewing this age of blood, the eye 
rests on Des Adrets as the most savage of all 
the sanguinary chiefs who appeared during 
the long and dreadful civil wars of France. 
]^either Monbec, the scourge of Guienne, nor 
<?ven Alva, has left a name so deeply sullied ; ^ 
and it is remarkable that he exercised these 
unexampled cruelties at the first opening of 
the civil wars, before barbarities had yet 
been redcfubled by the retaliation of mutual 
violence, or the minds of men yet wrought 
up to the last ])itch of animosity by continued 
hostilities. A mere miliCary partizan,. the 
odium of his crimes cannot be justly imputed 
to either of the contending parties, who were 
successively exposed to his fury. Actuated 
neither by bigotry, nor by rapacity, nor even 
by ambition, which, during these civil dis- 
orders, was a more prevalent motive among 
the French nobles than religious animosity, 
this chief sought only the gratification of 
private revenge and the indulgence of a dis- 
position which found its proper sphere among 
scenes of violence and blood.. During the 
first civil war, Guise and,^e VP^an Catholic 
party were the insurgents; while the Hugo- 
nots only defended those privileges which by 
a royal edict had been granted to them ; 
which has aft’orded to some writers a palli- 
ative of Des Adrets’ enormities. His con- 
duct and valour, with the prodigious rapidity 
of his movements, acquired him great renown 
in arms, and placed his reputation as a mili- 
tary leader scarce below that of Coligny or 
Guise, the most celebrated commanders of 
that warlike age. The evidence resulting 
from the archives of Lyon and Grenoble, 
hitherto unknown, throws much light on the 
career of this remarkable partisan, and provc» 
the falsehood of some of the aspersions, until 
now uncontradicted, with which historians of 
the highest name have loaded his memory. . 
(De ThoUf Historia ; Bezsi, Hist, des Eglisf$ 
HiformCesi Bayle, Diet. art. “Beaumont;” 
Sarpi, History of the Council of Tre^t, “• 

[The writer has derived some valuable in- 
formation from a manus(#ipt of Mr, C.A.L.G., 
which he has kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Committee of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knovdeclge, The docu- 
ments referred to in this mhnuscript are here 
indicated by the initials C. A. L. G. The 
authoi* of the manuscript has a work in the 
press on the Baron Des Adrets, which will 
soon appear at Paris.] H. Q, 

ADREYALD, a Benedictine monk* who 
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lived towurds the eloee of the ninth century, at 
Fleury, where he wrote several theologico-his- 
torical works, principally relating to the his- 
tory of his pwn order, such as, “ Historia 
Tttosl^onis S. Benedicti et S. Scholasticae,’* 
v^hich is printed in Mahillon’s “ Acta Bene- 
dictinorum,” ii. 253, &c. ; ** Historia Mira- 
culorum S. Benedicti ; ” “ Vita S. Agilulfi,” 
prii^pd in Mabillon, 1. c. ; “ Liber de Corj^re 
et Sanguine - Christi,” printed in D’Achery, 
“ Spicileg,” tom, xii. A work by him called 
“De Benedictionibus Patriarcharum ” is said 
to have been printed *, and the MS. is still at 
Paris. t^Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrten-Lexicorif i. 
101. ; Adelung’s Supplement, i. 235.) L. S. 

ADRIA, GIOVANNI GIACOMO, was 
born at Mazara, in Sicily, lie studied rhe- 
toric at Palermo, and afterwards repaired to 
Naples, where he applied himself* to medi- 
cine, under the tuition of Augustiil Niphus. 
In 1520 he took the degree of doctor of me- 
dicine at Salenio, and then settled at Palermo, 
where he practised his profession with such 
success that he was presented by the inha- 
bitants with the freedom of the city. The 
Emperor Charles V., who had heard of his 
fame, ennobled him, made him physician to 
lus person, and appointed him proto-medicus 
of the kingdom of Sicily, He died at his 
native town, in the year 1560 ; of which 
place he had published a description, under 
the title of “ Topographia inclitoc Civitatis 
Mazarite.” Palermo, 1515, 4to. Another 
work of his, “ De Laudihus Christi ct Beat® 
Virginis Mari«,” dadicated to Pope Clement 
Vn., appeared at Palermo in 1529 ; besides 
which he left many treatises, in manuscript, 
on medical subjects ; and a history of Sicily, 
which has not been printed. (JJibliothecjue 
JJiUraire de la Jifedt^rine; Eloy, Dicfion- 
naire Historique de la MiUlecine ; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jbeher’s Allyem. Gclelirten- 
Lexicon.') (-\ W. 

ADRIAENS, LUCAS, a Flemish painter 
on glass, of the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. He was enrolled in 1469 as a 
member of the fraternity of St. Luke at 
Antwerp. In the church of St. Brice at 
Tournay are sone paintings attributed to 
him. (Baron Reiifenberg, JJe la Peinture sur 
Verre^ ^c. in the Nouu. M^m. de VAcad. 
jRoyale of Brussels for 1832.) R. N. W. 
4 ADRIA ENSEN, ALEX ANDER, a Flem- 
ish" painter, born at Antwerp, about 1625. 
He ilainted fish, fruit, flowers, vases, and the 
like, with remarkable skill. His pictures arc 
distinguished for the purity and transparency 
of their tints, and his chiaroscuro is disposed 
with great taste. (Descamps, La Vie des 
Peintres Flamandmu^c.) , R. N. W. 

ADRIAENSEN, COR^^ELIS, the son of 
an ecclesiastic, was bom at Dordrecht ifl 1521, 
and received his education und^ Wouterz, 
the pastor of the new church in that city. He 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in 
Greek and Hebrew, as well as in the more 
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common branches of study of the time. After 
taking orders, he fixed his residence at Bruges, 
and succeeded Cassander in the professorship 
of polite literature at that city, in which ca- 
pacity he delivered his lectures in the open 
market-place. He also became conspicuous 
as a preacher, and especially for his energetic 
denunciations of Erasmus. Ilis influence with 
the multitude speedily became very great, his 
decided style of oratory, and bold mode of de- 
livery, being well calculated to gain him the 
good opinion of the common people. Yet his 
exertions had little efiect in staying the decay 
of Roman Catholicism, although they drew 
on him the hatred of the reforming party. 
For some unknown reason, he became a 
Franciscan friar at his native city in 1548, 
and he was so well esteemed among his 
brethren that he was thrice chosen their su- 
perior. After a time he returned to Bruges, 
and recommenced preaching under the pro- 
tection of the severe laws of Charles V., and 
he added to the odium with which be was 
viewed among the refomicrs, by becoming 
examiner of heretics. In both capacities he 
was so obnoxious to his opponents, that they 
eagerly seized the opportunity of attempting 
his ruin which was offered them by certain 
reports in circulation that Adriaensen, or 
“ Brother Cornelius ” as he was popularly 
termed, had formed a society of female devo- 
tees, among whom, under pretence of supe- 
rior purity, he was guilty of the grossest in- 
daeency. The writers of his own faith treat 
these reports as totally unfounded ; but all the 
protestaut historians of the time consider them 
as quite true, and Van Meteren enters into 
such details as to examinations w hich he as- 
serts to have taken place before magistrates 
whose names he gives, that it appears probable 
some such charges were made and believed at 
the time, wliatever might be their real 
foundation. This blow at Adriaensen’s repu- 
tation was followed up in 1569 by the publica- 
tion of two volumes full of the most disgust- 
ing obscenity, under his name. According to 
the Roman Catholics, this work was forged 
by Jean de Castcele, pastor of St. James, at 
Bruges, assisted by his friend Hubert Goltzius. 
It is indeed much more probable that such 
a book is a forgery than a genuine produc- 
tion, and Adriaensen’s style of preaching, 
highly relished as it w'as by the populace, 
was in all likelihood so coarse that the book 
might be fathered upon him with a better 
chance of success than upon any more scru- 
pulous preacher. Such an excitement was 
raised against him by these means, that his 
life was frequently in danger; and in 1578 
when the Protestant agitators Rihove and 
Imbise triumphed for a time, he was com- 
pelled to conceal himself, and owed his escape 
from an ignominious death to the fidelity of a 
poor woman of Bruges. He died in that city 
on the 14th July||^681, and was buried with 
much pomp in the Hospital of St. John, then 
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the only place of sepulture left to the Roman 
Catholics. In 1615 his remains were disco- 
vered in a state of complete preservation, and 
this being looked upon as a miracle decisive 
of his innocence, they were ti'anslated to the 
New Church of the llecollets with great ce- 
remony, and a Latin inscription in his honour 
was placed in the church, in which he is 
spoken of as “ a second Athanasius.” 

His acknowledged works are — “ Den 
Spiegel van den Thien Geboden ” (“ The 
Mirror of the Ten Commandments”). Bruges, 
1554. 2. “ De seven Sacramenten, open- 

baerlyck te Brugge gepreeckt ” (“ The seven 
gacraments, preached publicly at Bruges ”). 
Antwerp, 1556. The alleged spurious work 
is entitled “ Historic van Broer Coimclis 
Adriaensen ” (“ History of Brother Cornelius 
Adriaensen ”). Bruges, 1569. The original 
edition is rare, but (to the disgrace of Hollajnd) 
it has been often reprinted. There is a 
second production of the same order, “ Ilet 
tweede Boeck van de Sermoenen der Predi- 
kants, B. C. A.” (“ The second Book of the 
Sermons of the Preacher, B. C. A.”), 1578, 
also often reprinted, and another work re- 
specting him, “ De Geest van Broer (\)rnelis ” 
(“ The Spirit of Brother Cornelius ”). vVm- 
sterdam, 1662. (Sanderus, F/r/nt/r/rt lUnstrata, 
ii. 117. 159.411.; GokiiYi'ASy Lectures Relatives 
a V Hiatoire des Sciencea^ cn Belgique^ i. 67. 
76. ; Van Meteren, HtMorie der Nedcrlandschen 
Oortogen^ p. 149, 150.) J. W. 

ADRIAN (^ASpt.av6s')y a Greek writer of Ifce 
fifth century, of whose life little or nothing 
is known. He wrote an introduction to the 
Scriptures, “ Isagoge in Scripturam Sacram ” 
(^flaraywy^ eh tAs delas ypdtpas), which was 
found in MS. and printed at Augsburg, in 
1 602, and reprinted in the eighth volume of the 
“Critici Sacri.” fol. London, 1660. (Cave’s 
HLstoria Literari^ ; Jdcher, AlJgemcines Ge~ 
Ichrten-Lcxihon.') P. S. 

ADRIAN was, according to Bede, a na- 
tive of Africa, and abbot of a monastery 
near Naples, called Monasterium Niridanum 
(perhaps a mistake for Nisidanum, as being 
situated on the island of Nisida), to whom 
the vacant archbishopric of Canterbury was 
offered by Pope Vitalian in 667, but who 
modestly declined the appointment, and, 
after having, in the first instance, recom- 
mended that it should be given to Andrew, 
a monk belonging to a neighbouring nunnery 
(monachum quemdam de vicino virginum 
monasterio), by whom it was also declined 
on the plea of advanced years, introduced to 
the pontiff his friend Theodore of Tarsus, 
who then chanced to be at Rome, and who 
consented to undertake the charge. Vitalian, 
however, stipulated that Adrian should ac- 
company the new archbishop to Britain, both 
because, having twice before made a journey 
into Gaul, he knew the road and the mode 
of travelling, and in order that he might 
prevent Theodore, who was of the Greek 
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communion, from introducing anything con- 
trary to the orthodox faith into the church 
over which he was to preside. The two set 
out from Rome on the 27th of May, 668, 
and proceeding by sea to Marseille, crossed 
the country to Arles, where they remained 
with John, the archbishop, till they got pass- 
ports from Ebrinus, or Ebroin, who ruled 
that part of Gaul as Maire du Palais under, 
or rather over, the minor king, Clotaire 111. 
Having then made their way together to the 
north of France, they parted company, 
and went severally to reside for the winter, 
Theodore with Agelbcrctus, bishop of Paris, 

, Adrian first with Emme, bishop of Sens, 
dnd afterwards with Faro, bishop of Meaux. 
Theodore, being sent for in the following 
spring by Egbert, king of Kent, was allowed 
to take his departure, and he reached England 
in the efld of May, 669 ; but Adrian was de- 
tained by order of Ebrinus, who is said to 
have suspected him of being an emissary of 
the Greek emperor sent to stir up troubles 
against the kingdom of the Franks. At 
length, however, the tyrant became con- 
vinced that there was no ground for this no- 
tion, and Adrian was i)ermitted to proceed-to 
England, where, immediately on his arrival, 
he was made abbot of the monastery of St. 
Peter (afterwards called St. Austin’s) at 
Canterbury, an appointment which was in 
conformity with instructions given by the 
pope to I'hcodore. Such is the account 
given in the “ Ecclesiastical History ” (iv. 1 .) ; 
in another, also attributed to Bede, in his 
“ Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth,” it is 
stated that Adrian was not made abbot till 
after the resignation of Benedict Biscop, who 
is made to have accompanied Theodore all 
the way from Rome, and to have been im- 
mediately on their arrival appointed to this 
place, which he appears to Iiavc held for 
about two years. I'lie facts in the two re- 
lations are not perhaps absolutely irrecon- 
cileable ; but they are strangely dissimilar in 
manner, and in the circumstances which they 
respectively notice, to have come from the 
same pen. Bede describes Adrian (or Ha- 
drian, as he calls him in the “ Ecclesiastical 
History ”), as not only a distinguished theo- 
logian, but eminently accomplished in se- 
cular learning; he and Theodore, we are 
told, traversing all parts of the island, ga- 
thered multitudes of scholars around them 
wherever they appeared, and employed them- 
selves daily with equal diligence and success 
in instructing those who flocked to them not 
only in the truths of religion but in the 
several branches of science and literature 
then cultivated. IJede particularly mentions 
the metrical art, astronomy, and arithmetic 
(which mav be considered as representing 
what we should now call rhetoric and the 
belles lettres, physical science, and the ma- 
thematics) ; and he adds, that while he wrote 
(in the early part of the eighth century)’, 
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there still remained some of the pupils of 
Theodore and Adrian, who spoke the Greek 
and Latin languages as readily as their native 
tongue. To the flourishing state of learning 
thus intr^uced into England, and for a short 
time maintained, King Alfred appears to 
allude in the preface to his translation of 
Pope Gregory’s “ Liber Pastoralis Curac,” 
in the latter part of the ninth century, where 
he says that it often came into his mind what 
wise men there were in the country, both 
laymen and ecclesiastics, in a former age ; 
how the clergy in those happy times were 
diligent both to teach and to study, and how 
foreigners then came hither to acquire learn-' 
ing and wisdom ; whereas now, in his own 
day, if any Englishman desired to make 
himself a scholar, he was obliged to go 
abroad for instruction. Adrian, long sur- 
viving his friend the archbishop, W said to 
have lived for thirty-nine years after he 
came to England, continuing till his death 
to preside over the monastery at Canterbury, 
(Bede, Hist. Eccles. iv. 1, 2. ; and Vitee 
Abbatam Wiramuih.^ in Smith’s Beda^ p. 
293. ; \V. Malmes. De Pontif. p. 340.) 

G. L. C. 

ADRIAN I. (Pope), son of Theodore, and 
of a distinguished Roman family, was elected 
pope on the death of Stephen IV., styled 111. 
by some chroriologists, A.D. 772. Ilis prede- 
cessor had been in a state of almost constant 
strife with Desiderius, king of the Lon- 
gobards. After Stephen’s death, Desiderius 
wrote to his successor, Adrian, proposing a re- 
conciliation between himself and the see of 
Rome, to which Adrian assented generally. 
Desiderius, however, soon after requested the 
pontiff to consecrate the son of the lately de- 
ceased Carloman, brother of (.’harlcs, after- 
wards called the Great, or Charlemagne, as 
king of Austrasia, or the eastern part of the 
empire of the Franks, which Carloman had 
possessed, but which Charlemagne seized 
upon, after his brother’s death. The widow 
of Carloman, with her two sons, had taken 
refuge at the court of Desiderius, who was 
already exasperated against Charles for having 
repudiated under frivolous pretences, and sent 
back to him with scorn, his daughter ITermen- 
garda, in order that he might marry Hilde- 
gard, a German princess. Adrian having 
declined to comply with this request, Deside- 
rius invaded the exarchate, seized upon Fer- 
rara, Conaacchio, and Faenza, and attacked 
Ravenna, the archbishop of which sent to 
Rome for assistance. Some negotiations fol- 
lowed between the king ^d the pope ; but as 
Desiderius required Adrian to come to him, 
in order to treat personally of matters between 
them, which the pope refused to do, Deside- 
rius moved further on, and occupied the 
Pentapolis, devastated Senogallia, Urbinura, 
Iguvium, and other towns, and advanced to 
Spoletum, proclaiming his determination to 
proceed to Rome to see the pope, Adrian 
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despatched three bishops to dissuade him from 
his purpose, and threatened him with excom- 
munication ; this is the first instance on record 
of such a threat to a sovereign prince. At the 
same time Adrian prepared for the worst, by 
removing the relics and other valuable objects 
from the sanctuaries of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and taking them within the walls of Rome. 
But Adrian’s chief reliance was on the king 
of the Franks, whose father, Pepin, had al- 
ready assisted his predecessors against the 
encroachments of the Longobards. He there- 
fore sent a legate to Charles, inviting him to 
come to Italy with an army. The papal 
legate found Charles encamped on the banks 
of the Moselle, having just returned from a 
victorious expedition against the Saxons, a. d. 
773. Charles received the legate with great 
respect, and sent to Desiderius to insist upon 
hisr withdrawing from the exarchate and 
Pentapolis, and all the places belonging to the 
see of Rome. Desiderius, who had returned 
to Pavia without effecting his threat of 
marching to Rome, replied to Charles that he 
had already given orders to restore the terri- 
tories, towns, and places to the pope ; upon 
which Charles sent a bishop and abbot to 
Rome to ascertain the fact. LTpon their ar- 
rival the envoys found that the restitution had 
not been made ; and on their way back to 
France they passed through Pavia, and urged 
Desiderius, though unsuccessfully, to comply 
with their master’s wishes. Charles, who had 
moved to Geneva with lus troops, advanced 
to the foot of the Cottian Alps, and having 
crossed the main ridge, occupied the valley 
of Susa. Desiderius, on hearing this news, oc- 
cupied the strong defile of Chiusa, which leads 
out of the valley of Susa into the plain of the 
Po : but Charles detached a part of his troops 
to turn the position of the Longobards, by some 
wild paths which led them to Vicus Gavensis, 
now Giaveno, in the rear of the I.ongobards. 
The old chronicle of La Novalesa gives an 
account of these transactions. The Longo- 
bards being thus surprised, were easily routed, 
especially as disaffection or treachery appears 
to have lurked in their camp. Desiderius fled 
to Pavia, where he shut himself up ; and his 
son Adelgisus repaired to Verona. Charles, 
having blockaded Pavia, advanced by the 
southern bank of the Po, where most of the 
towns submitted to him. In March of the 
following year, 774, he proceeded with a 
great retinue to visit Rome and the pope. At 
the station called Ad Novas, about thirty-two 
miles from Rome, he was met by the senators 
and others of the principal citizens, who were 
sent by Adrian to greet him ; and on ar- 
riving near the city he was received by the 
militia and most of the people with branches 
of olive, and the standaMs of the various re- 
gions of the city, with the same ceremony 
which had been used formerly when the im- 
perial exarchs visited Rome. Charles alighted 
from his horse, and walked to the Vatican 
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Basilica, which was outside of the walls, and 
there he found at the entrance the pope and 
his clergy waiting to receive him. Charles 
embraced the pontiff, and they entered the 
Basilica together. After religious ceremo- 
nies were performed, they went into Rome, 
where they passed the Easter holidays. At 
the pope’s request, Charles signed a deed, 
by which he confirmed the donation of his 
father, Pepin, to the see of Rome ; and the 
deed was deposited on the altar of St. Peter. 
The deed, however, is lost, and the terms and 
extent of the donation have been the subject 
of never-ending controversy. Anastasias, in 
his “ Lives of the Popes,” says that, previous 
to this, and at the first news of the Franks 
having entered Italy, the inhabitants of Reate, 
Firmum, and other towns of the duchy of 
Spoletum, gave themselves up voluntarily 
to the see of Rome, their deputies appeartng 
before the pontiff with their hair and beards 
shaved, in token of submission. The duchy of 
Spoletum, however, continued long after 
this time to form part of the kingdom of Italy 
under (Charles and his successors, though it is 
possible, as is suggested by some writers, that 
the see of Rome may have enjoyed certain 
fees and revenues from those territories. The 
donations made by Charlemagne probably did 
not imply the transfer of absolute sovereignty, 
but merely the “ utile dominium.” 

Charles, having left Rome, returned north- 
wards ; and about the same time Pavia sur- 
rendered, and Desiderius and his wife were 
taken prisoners to France. Charles made his 
solemn entrance into Pavia in the month of 
June, 774. Verona likew ise surrendered, and 
Adelgisus escaped to Constantinople. All the 
towns of the Longobards submitted to Charles, 
with the exception of the duchy of Bene- 
ventum, the duke of which, Aregisus, de- 
clared himself Independent. Soon after, a 
fresh irruption of the Saxons obliged Charles 
to return to France ; but he had already se- 
cured the possession of the kingdom of the 
Longobards in northern and central Italy. 

In the year 776 Charles returned to Italy, 
to stifle a revolt of the I^ongobards in Friuli 
and other districts of the Venetia. While at 
Treviso he was visited by I.ieo, archbishop of 
Ravenna. Pope Adrian wrote to Charles, 
inviting him to Rome, and urging the fulfil- 
ment of his promises to the see of St. Peter ; 
alleging, moreover, the donations of former 
kings, exarchs, and patricians, which, ac- 
cording to him, extended to Tuscany, the 
duchies of Spoletum and Beneventum, and 
the country of the Sabines. This was a fre- 
quent subject of remonstrance on the part of 
Adrian, to which, however, Charles seefiis to 
have paid little attention. He left North 
Italy abruptly, and returned to Germany to 
fight the Saxons. The pontiff, on another 
occasion, complained of Leo, the archbishop 
of Ravenna, retaining possession of Bologna, 
Imola, Faenza, and other towns of the ex- 


archate, and saying that they belonged to his 
jurisdiction, and that he would not allow the 
magistrates of those places to repair to Rome 
to take the oath of allegiance to St. Peter’s 
see. It appears from Adrian’s letters that 
the towns of the Pentapolis between Rimini 
and Iguvium were really under the adminis- 
tration of the pope. In another letter ad- 
dressed to Charles, Adrian insists especially 
on the restitution of the property belong- 
ing to the see of Rome in the Sabinum, the 
income of which was applied to the lighting 
of the Vatican Basilica, and to several cha- 
ritable purposes. Charles was fully occupied 
with the Saxons, and afterwards with the 
Moors of Spain ; but he sent “ missi ” to ef- 
fect the delivery of the Sabine patrimony to 
the Roman see. In a subsequent letter to 
Charles, Adrian still complains that the resti- 
tution had not been complete, “ some wicked 
men of the Sabine country having thwarted it.” 

Towards the end of 780 (Charles repaired 
to Italy, and having spent the (Christmas at 
Pavia, he proceeded to Rome to keep his 
Easter holidays, together with his wife Ililde- 
gard, and their two sons, Pepin and Louis, 
whom the pope anointed, the former as king 
of Italy, and the latter as king of Aquitania. 
After this ceremony Charles returned to 
France. 

In the year 787 the seventh (Ecumenic 
council of the church was assembled at Nietoa, 
in Bithynia, under the direction of the em- 
press-mother Irene, and was attended by 
the pope’s legates. The council condemned 
the iconoclasts, and restored the worship of 
images. “ We receive,” said the council, 

“ besides the figure of the cross, the relics of 
saints, and their images ; we embrace them 
according to the ancient tradition of our 
fathers, who have placed them in all churches 
of God, and all the places where he is served. 
We honour and worship them, viz. those of 
Jesus (Christ and his holy mother, and of the 
angels ; for though they are incorporeal, they 
have revealed themselves in a human form ; 
those of the apostles, the prophets, the martyrs, 
and other saints, because these paintings recal 
to us the memory of the originals, and make 
us participate in their sanctity.” 

Charles about the same time came to Rome, 
on his way to attack Aregisus, the Longobard 
duke or prince of Beneventum, who would 
not acknowledge his supremacy. He advanced 
as far as Capua, when peace was made, and 
Aregisus retained his duchy, on condition of al- 
legiance to Charles and his successors as kings 
of Italy. Charles returned to Rome for the 
Easter festivals, and then went back to France. 
After this we find letters of Adrian to Charles 
accusing Aregisus of conspiring with the By- 
zantines, and with Adelgisus, son of Desiderius, 
who was lurking somewhere on the coast of 
Italy. The pope also complains that of cer- 
tain towns of the duchy of Beneventum and 
of Tuscany, which Charles had promised to 
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himi he had net ehtaiiied th^ eml juris** 
otioii, bait mereljr Hie church property ; 
situated ih those places, which was styled 
*\paitrlm<»kiam B. Petri,” or “justiti© ec- ! 
clesia.” This seems to point out the extent | 
of Charlemagne’s grant to the see of Rome. | 
In 791 a great Rood of the Tiber occurred 
at Rome, wmch broke down the Pons Subli- 
oius, the Flaminian gate, and part of the city 
wall, and many other buildings. Adrian ex> . 
erted himself strenuously to save the inhabit- 
ants fVom the Rood, and to assist them after I 
it had subsided. | 

In 794 Charles convoked, at Frankfort on 
the Main, a general council of the West, which 
was attended by the pope’s legates, and by morb 
than 300 bishops, of France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany. The council condemned the doc- j 
trine of Felix, bishop of IJrgel, that Christ is 
not the natural hut the adopted son ‘of God. | 
Alcuin, at the desire of Charles, h*^ under- 
taken to refute the opinions of Felix, which 
were supported by Elipando, bishop of Toledo. 
The subject of images also was brought be- 
fore the council, when it appears that the 
French and German bishops did not altogether 
approve of the decrees of the last Nicene 
council. They drew a distinction between 
the use of images in churches and their wor- 
ship, which they condemned. Pope Adrian 
did not approve of this decision, which, how- 
ever, was countenanced by King Charles, and 
continued to be held by many prelates of 
France and Germany, till the following cen- 
tury, when Claudius, bishop of Turin, went 
still further, and became a complete icono- 
clast. 

An election to the vacant see of Ravenna 
gave rise to a sort of controversy between the 
pope and King Charles, who claimed the 
right of sending his missi or commissioners to 
participate in the election. The election had 
till then been made by the clergy and the 
people without the intervention of either king 
or pope, after which, the nominee proceeded 
to Rome to be consecrated by the pope. 
Adrian, in one of his letters to Charles states 
that the election of bishops belonged to the 
clergy and the people at large, without any 
intervention of royal commissioners. 

In the following year, 795, Pope iVdrian 
died at Rome, on Christmas-day, after a pon- 
tificate of twenty-three years and nearly 
eleven months, one of the longest periods in 
the series of the popes. King Charles was 
grieved at his death, and caused a Latin epi- 
taph to be placed on Adrian’s tomb in St 
Peter’s Church, in which his piety and other 
merits are commemorated. 

The pontificate of Adrian I. is a very im- 
portant period. The temporal dominion of 
the popes began tlicn to be established, and 
acknowledged, with more or less restrictions, 
by the kings of Italy, as extending over the 
Pentapolis and other districts. At the same 
time the independence of Rome, and its im- 


mediate territory, as far as Viterbo, Nami, iad 
Terwina, formerly a duchy under the By- 
zantine emperor, was likewise acknowledged. 
Rome governed itself as a municipal town, 
with a senate, and occasional general assemblies 
of the citizens and clergy. Anastasius Biblio- 
thecarius, who wrote in the following century, 
calls it the “ holy republic.” The pope was 
not the sovereign or lord of Rome ; but he ex- 
ercised great influence over the deliberations of 
the government, and he was possessed of large 
domains, benefices, and revenues, which he 
held under the king of Italy, who assumed 
the sovereignty of the whole. Some years 
after Adrian’s death, when Charles was 
crowned at Rome, as “ Caesar Augustus,” or 
emperor of the West, a title which was ac- 
knowledged by Nicephorus, emperor of the 
East, Rome was considered as having recovered 
he' rank, nominally at least, of capital of the 
western empire, and of course was subject to 
the emperors, though it retained its municipal 
liberties. Coin was struck at Rome with the 
names of both the pope and the emperor, and 
all public acts were entitled “ imperante Do- 
mino nostro Karolo.” The policy of Adrian, 
and bis respectable character and abilities, 
greatly contributed to this arrangement, which 
led afterwards to the fonnation of the popedom 
as an independent state in Europe. Under 
his pontificate Rome revived after centuries 
of depression and alarm, and enjoyed for a 
long subsequent period a degree of tranquillity 
and prosperity to which ifliatl been a stranger 
ever since the time of Theodoric. Adrian 
repaired, at his own expense, the walls and 
towers of Rome, as well as the old aqueducts, 
and restored or embellished several churches, 
lie was also very liberal to the poor, and he 
established a daily distribution of food to a 
certain number of destitute people, in the ves- 
tibule of the Lateran, which was then the 
pontifical residence. Adrian was succeeded 
by Leo III. A number of Adrian’s letters are 
inserted in the “ Codex Carolirius,” and have 
been published by Muratori, “ Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores.” ' Other letters of Adrian 
are found in the collection of councils. Ana- 
stasius Bibliothecarius has written the life of 
Adrian. Other particulars of his life may 
be gathered from Eginhard’s life of Charle- 
magne, and from Aguellus of Ravenna, “ Li- 
ber Pontifical is.” Manzoni, in his “ Discorso 
Storicosopra alcuni Punti della Storia Longo- 
bardica in Italia,” has treated with much 
ability and fairness the part which Adrian 
had in the overthrow of the Longobard do- 
minion in Italy. A. V. 

ADRIAN II. (Pope), son of Talarus, and a 
Romiln by birth, had been intimate with Pope 
Sergius II., and had acquired a reputation for 
piety and charity. On the death of Nicholas I. 
in November, a. d. 867, lie was elected pope 
by general acclamation of the clergy and ^ 
people, without the intervention of the im- 
perial “ missi,” or commissioners, whoin it 
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had been customary to invite to attend at 
former elections. Louis IL, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Lotharius as king of Italy 
and of the Romans, with the title of emperor, 
confirmed Adrian’s election, after being assured 
that no bribery had been used on the occa- 
sion. Former elections had been very tumul- 
tuous ; faction strove against faction, and the 
afiair generally ended in the leaders of the 
losing party being banished. Adrian, after 
his exaltation, recalled the exiles, among 
whom were many of the clergy. The con- 
secration of Adrian was disturbed by an ir- 
ruption of Lambert, duke of Spoletuin, who, 
without any known provocation, in the 
month of December, entered Rome at the 
head of an armed band, and plundered the 
houses of the wealthy, and the churches and 
convents, and gave up many women even of 
high rank to the lust of his soldiers. Adnian 
is said by his biographer Anastasius to have i 
excommunicated Lambert and his followers I 
until he restored the plunder and made repa- 
ration for the oli'ence. Complaints were idso 
made of this outrage to the emperor Louis, 
who was then in C.aTni)ania, warring against 
the Saracens, and depending upon the doubt- 
ful assistance of his great vassals, and Lambert 
among the rest. It was not until some years 
after, when Lambert joined the Prince of 
Beneventum against the emperor, that Louis 
deprived Lambert of his duchy. The history 
of the political and military transactions in 
Southern Italy, between Louis, the Saracens, 
the Byzantines, and the Longobard lords of 
Beneventum, Capua, and Salernuin, is ex- 
tremely obscure. 

In the year 868 a council was held at 
Rome, in which Photius, the intruding pa- 
triarch of Constantinople was condemned. 
Basil ius, the new emperor of the Last, had 
already deposed Photiiis, and reinstated the 
legitimate patriarch Ignatius. In the fol- 
lowing year, 869, an CEcuraenic or general 
council was assembled at Constantinople, at 
which Pope Adrian’s legates, as well as 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who acted as in- 
terpreter, were present, and in which Photius 
was again condemned. In the mean time a 
tragical event occurred at Rome. Pope 
Adrian was a married man before he took 
orders, and had a daughter. His wife, Ste- 
phania, now lived separate from him, toge- 
ther with her daughter, who had grown up 
to womanhood. A certain Eleutherius, 
brother of Anastasius, cardinal of St. Mar- 
cellus, who has been confounded by some 
writers with Anastasius Bibliothecarius, or 
the historian, had been exiled for his turbu- 
lence, under Leo IV., and had been ttoalled 
by Adrian. This Eleutherius carriea off by 
force or fraud Adrian’s daughter, and married 
her, without the consent of her parents. 
Adrian, greatly incensed at this outrage, or- 
'’Mered his daughter to be restored to her 
mother, which was done *, and Eleutherius, in 
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revenge, entered the house of Stephanie, and 
murdered both mother and daughter. The 
case was brought before the emperor Louis, 
who was then at Beneventum, and who de- 
puted his “ miss! ” to try the murderer. Eleu- 
therius was condemned and executed; and his 
brother Anastasius was excommunicated for 
having abetted him. 

In the year 870, or 871, Louis is said to 
have visited Rome, and to have been solemnly 
crowned with the imperial crown by Adrian. 
Lotharius, Louis’s brother, king of Austrasia, 
or Lotharingia, and of Provence, came to 
Italy, and had an interview with Adrian at 
Monte Casino, for the purpose of being re- 
lieved from the ecclesiastical censures which 
were inflicted upon him by Pope Nicholas I., 
on account of his having forsaken his wife, 
Teutberga, for a concubine named Waldrada. 
Adrian tiskcd Lotharius whether he had 
really given up Waldrada, which liOtharius 
affirmed b^ oath in presence of his courtiers, 
although they knew that the reverse was the 
fact : the pope then allowed him to return 
with him to Rome, and treated him with 
favour. Adrian, however, sent the bishop of 
Porto to Germany to inquire into the truth. 
Lotharius on his return homewards was at- 
tacked by a fever, and died at Piacenza, Upon 
this his uncle, ('harles the Bald of France, 
and Louis of Bavaria, seized the dominions 
ofLotharius, and divided them between them- 
selves. Pope Adrian interposed in favour of 
the claims of the Emperq;^ Louis, and sent 
legates to France for the purpose ; but his 
remonstrances were fruitless. Ilincmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and one of the most learned 
men of the age, took the part of Charles the 
Bald. The pope having written to Ilincmar 
to deprive C^harles of the communion, if he 
did not give up the territories of his nephew, 
the archbishop replied, that “the pope was 
not at the same time king and bishop ; tliat 
his predecessors’ concern was to regulate the 
church, and not the state, wiiich is the inhe- 
ritance of kings ; and that he should neither 
command us to obey a king who is too far off 
to protect us from the sudden attacks of the 
pagans, nor pretend to dictate to us — us, 
who are Franks. ... It is improper for a 
bishop to say that any man not incorrigible 
should be separated from the communion of 
the Christians, and consigned to condemnation, 
and that, too, not for his crimes, but for the 

sake of a temporal sovereignty The 

pope cannot persuade us that we shall not 
obtain the kingdom of heaven, except by ac- 
cepting the king whom he may choose to 
give us on earth,” &c. This curious corre- 
spondence is quoted by Fleury and other his- 
torians. 

About the year 871, or 872, the emperor 
Louis was treacherously imprisoned, with 
his wife and daughter, at Beneventum, by 
Adelgisus, who retained him prisoner for se- 
veral weeks; but at last, being alarmed at an 
B B 4 
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inroad of the Saracensy who had landed near 
Salemnm, he aUowed the emperor to depart, 
after mndting him, swear upon the holy relics 
that he would never take vengeance for the 
affront, nor ever enter the duchy of Bene- 
ventum in arms. The chronicler Erchem- 
pertus adds, that Adelgisus retmned all the 
v^uables of the emperor, and the spoils of 
his soldiers. This imprisonment of the em- 
peror made a great noise throughout Europe. 
Louis on his release repaired to Rome, and 
went, together with the pope, in solemn 
process* on to the Lateran palace, where a diet 
was held, in which Louis having stated his 
grievances, Adelgisus was declared by the 
assembly to be a tyrant, and the enemy of the 
republic and senate of Rome. Louis, how- 
ever, did not attempt to punish Adelgisus for 
the present. 

About this time, or soon after, Pof)e Adrian 
died, A. D. 872, after a pontificate of about 
five years. He was succeeded by John VIII. 
His letters concerning Photius, and also con- 
cerning the disputes as to the succession 
among the Frankish kings, are inserted in 
the histories of the councils. (Panvinio, 
Vile dci Pontefici ; Bossi, Storia d' Italia.') 

A. V. 

ADRIAN III. (Pope), a native of Rome, 
succeeded Marinus, in January, a. d. 884. 
Little or nothing authentic is known of him 
during his short pontificate. His supposed 
decretals concerning the election and con- 
secration of the-^opes are now considered 
apocryphal. He died in May of the following 
year, 885, near Bologna, on his way to Ger- 
many to attend an imperial diet, which Was 
convoked at Worms, lie was succeeded by 
Stephen V. It is recorded that during 
Adrian’s pontificate Rome suffered greatly 
from famine, and the country wa.s desolated 
by swarms of locusts. (Panvinio, Vite dei 
Pontefici ; Bossi, Storia d’ltalia.) A. V. 

ADRIAN IV., NICHOLAS BREAK- 
SPERE, an Englishinan, was born about 
the end of the eleventh century at Langley, 
near St. Albans. His father having be- 
come a monk in the convent of St. Albans, 
Nicholas was left destitute, and he got his 
living fot a time by performing menial ser- 
vices in the same monastery. At last he 
begged to be admitted to enter the order, 
but was rejected by the abbot on being found 
deficient in knowledge. Such is the state- 
ment of Matthew Paris, in his “ Lives of the 
Abbots of St. Albans.” Nicholas Breakspere 
then went to France to try his fortune, and 
he applied to his studies w ith gi’eat diligence. 
From Paris he went to Provence, where he 
was admitted as a lay brother or servant into 
the monastery of the regular canons of 
Bt. Rufus, near Avignon. Having gained 
the good opinion of the community by his 
stea^iA^'ll^^ intelligence, he was admitted, 
after J^ars, into the order as a canon, 
1167 was elected abbot. In this 
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office he laboured to enforce a strict disci- 
pline, by which he displeased his brethren, 
who entered into a combination to def^e 
his character. The matter being brought 
before Pope Eugenius III., Breakspere was 
obliged to repair to Rome, where he not only 
cleared himself of all charges, but acquired 
the esteem of the Pope, whqdetermined to keep 
him about his person, and gave leave to the 
canons to elect another superior. In 1 146, he 
made Nicholas cardinal-bishop of Albano; and 
in 1148 he sent him as legate to Sweden and 
Norway. Nicholas erected Nidrosia, now 
Drontheim, into an archiepiscopal see, ..and 
raised the see of Upspla to the rank of a me- 
tropolis. Upon the death of Pope Eugenius, 
Breakspere returned to Rome j and, after the 
death of Anastasius IV. (a.d. 1154), he was 
elevated to the vacant sec by the name of 
Aicrian IV. Rome was tjien governed by 
a legislative body styled “ senate,” the 
members of which were elected by delegates 
from the various regions of the city, and at 
the head of which was a president, called 
“ summus senator.” The senate appointed 
consuls from among its members ; it held its 
sittings in the Capitol, and caused money 
to be struck with the old legend “ Senatus 
P. Q. R.” Several popes who had attempted 
to control or oppose the authority of the 
senate, were roughly used and driven away. 
When Adrian IV. was elected, the senate 
required him to acknowledge their authority, 
and .upon his refusal a ^reat tumult broke 
out as the new pope was proceeding to the 
Lateran to be consecrated, and one of the 
cardinals was severely wounded. Adrian 
left Rome, and put the city under an inter- 
dict, and he forbade all church service to be 
performed. This bold measure appalled the 
Romans, who sent to implore the pope’s for- 
giveness, as a condition of which they ba- 
nished Arnaldo of Brescia, a monk, who by 
preaching reform in the discipline and tem- 
poralities of the clergy had contributed to 
excite the people. Adrian returned to Ron^e, 
and took up his residence in the Lateran 
palace. About the same time he sent a 
legate to William I., king of Sicily, who was 
at Salerno, with a brief or letter, in which 
the pope styled him simply “ dominus,” or 
lord of Sicily, apparently because the pope 
did not choose to consider him as king until 
he received the crown from him. William 
would not see the legate, but ordered him 
away ; and before returning to Palermo, 
commanded his chancellor, Ansclittin or 
Ansclittinus, who was the king’s lieutenant 
in Apulia, to seize upon Beneventum, which 
belonqi^ to the pope. But the people of 
Beneventum, encouraged by the neighbouring 
Apulian barons, who were dissatisfied with 
William, defended themselves bravely, and 
put to death their archbishop, whom they 
suspected of favouring William. Ansclittin,^ 
being obliged to raise the siege of Bene- 
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ventam, devastated the surrounding country, 
razed the walls of Aquinum and Pontecorvo, 
drove away the monks of Monte Casino from 
their convents, and spread desolation into the 
Roman Campagna as far as Frusino. Adrian 
excommunicat^ William ; in consequence of 
which many disaffected Apulian barons broke 
out into open insuriection against their king. 
Meantime Frederic^ of Suabia, who had been 
elected king of the Germans, came to Italy 
for the double purpose of being crowned 
emperor by the pope, and of enforcing the 
imperial authority over the whole Peninsula. 
He was ill-disposed towards 'William of Sicily, 
for he considered the Norman dynasty as 
usurpers ; and in this respect he agreed with 
Pope Adrian, and also with the Emperor 
of the East, who wished to recover his 
lost dominions in South Italy. But, thougn 
all three were willing to deprive William 
of his donimions,*’they differed about their 
respective claims. Frederic considered him- 
self as the suzerain of all Italy, the pope con- 
sidered himself as superior to him, and the 
Eastern emperor thought himself superior to 
both. About the beginning of June, 1155, 
Frederic, accompanied by a strong German 
force, arrived at Viterbo on his way to Rome, 
and there he was met by several cardinals. 
At Sutri he was met by Adrian himself, 
who dismounted from his horse, but Frederic 
neglected to hold his stirrup ; upon which 
Adrian would not give the customary salu- 
tation, “ osculum pacis.” Several of the 
cardiiuds ran away in affright, and for two 
days the form of the ceremonial was a subject 
of negotiation, until Frederic agreed to per- 
form his part, as he was assureil that his 
predecessors had done. I'he ceremony took 
place at the next stage of Nepi, after which 
both Adrian and Frederic proceeded together 
towards Rome. The senate of Rome had sent 
ambassadors to greet Frederic in the name of 
the Roman people, who, after a pompous pre- 
amble respecting the glory and power of their 
mighty ancestors, tendered their allegiance to 
him as emperor, on condition that he should 
confirm their liberties, to the exclusion of the 
pope as a temporal sovereign, and should pay 
the sum of 5000 pounds of gold for the ex- 
penses of his coronation. Frederic answered 
sternly, that he came to give and not to re- 
ceive laws ; and the pope who had complained 
to him of the presumption and untractable 
behaviour of the Romans, encouraged him in 
his inflexibility. Frederic gave orders that 
Arnaldo of Brescia, who had taken re- 
fuge in the Campagna, should be seized, 
and put to death as a heretic, which was 
done : Arnaldo was first hanged, ap^ his 
body afterwards burnt, and the ashes cast 
to the wind, in order that they should not 
be preserved by his disciples as an object of 
veneration. Having placed his troops near the 
t^atican, and in the suburbs on the left bank 
of the Tiber, Frederic was crowned emperor 
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by the pope in St. Peter’s church on the 18th 
of June, the people of Rome taking no part 
in the ceremony. In the afternoon an affray 
took place between the people and the German 
soldiers, in which many on both sides were 
killed, and a number of Romans from the 
city, who had passed the Tiber in arms, 
were driveniback towards the river; some 
made their way across, and the rest were 
drowned or taken prisoners by the emperor’s 
soldiers. The pope and the emperor, not ven- 
turing to pass through the city of Rome, 
crossed the Tiber at Magliano, and proceeding 
by Tibur and Ponte Lucano, came to the 
Lateran, where the pope celebrated high mass 
on the 29th of June, and a general amnesty 
was granted to the participators in the affray. 
The atmosphere of the Campagna was now 
producing its usual effect upon Frederic’s 
German j^ldiers ; many fell ill, and the em- 
peror withdrew with the rest to the north, 
leaving the people of Rome and the pope at 
variance as before. He, however, granted 
letters patent, as to vassals of the empire, to 
those barons of Apulia who had revolted 
against King William, and who, being sup- 
ported also by the pope and by the emperor, 
Michael Palaeologus, who sent them money 
and a naval force, took the greater part of 
Apulia and (’ampania from William. The 
Byzantines took possession of Bari, Brundu- 
sium, and other maritime towns of Apulia ; 
and Pope Adrian, proceeding to Beneventurn, • 
was acknowledged lord of^^hat duchy, and 
received the homage of thd prince pf Capua 
as his vassal. 

In the following year,'115G, King William 
repaired from Sicily to Salernum, where he 
collected a force and marched against the 
Apulian insurgents, whom he defeated an<|K 
severely punished. lie then appeared before 
Beneventurn, where Pope Adrian was with 
a few followers. The pope sent him three 
cardinals to summon him to respect the city 
of Beneventurn and the other possessions of 
the Roman see. William was glad to come 
to terms with the pope ; and after some ne- 
gotiations, on the 26th of June of that year 
William was solemnly crowned by Pope 
Adrian in a church outside of Beneventurn 
as king of Sicily, duke of Apulia, and prince 
of Capua, Salernum, Naples, Amalfi, and the 
march beyond the Marsi, to be held by him 
as hereditary fiefs of the see of Rome, to 
which he agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
1100 golden schifati, a Sicilian coin of those 
times. The bull of investiture is given by 
Baronius, and also by Liinig in Ips diplo- 
matic collection. When Adrian left Bene- 
ventum, he and his cardinals received splendid 
presents from King William, in gold, silver, 
and silks of Sicilian manufacture. The pope 
went to Orvieto, where he fixed his residence. 

The Emperor Frederic disapproved of the 
peace between the pope and William of Sicily, 
thinking that he ought to have llecn con- 
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suited in the matter. He forbade his German 
clergy to go to Rome, forbade appeals to the 
pope, and would not allow any papal legate 
to appear in Germany without his permission. 
The long contest about jurisdiction between 
the see of Rome and the German emperor, 
wluch had beg]m under the dynasty of Fran- ' 
conia, was revived uiyder that of Suabia, and 
gave rise to an inveterate hostility between 
the parties, which ended only with the total 
destruction of the house of Hohenstauffen or 
Suabia. While Frederic was holding a diet 
at Besancjon in Burgundy, two cardinals 
came into his presence with letters from 
Pope Adrian, complaining of sundry offences 
against the papal dignity and jurisdiction ; 
amongst others, that a certain German arch- 
bishop, on his return home from Rome, where 
he had been on an appeal, had been seized 
by some officers of Frederic, and U1 treated, 
and put in prison. The pope entreated the 
emperor for the sake of religion and of 
the apostolic see, and also for the “ bene- 
fice ” which the pope had bestowed upon him 
by the investiture of the imperial crown, to 
put an end to these disorders. The word 
“ beneficium,” applied to the imperial crown 
as if it were a fief of the pope, exasperated 
Frederic, who resented it warmly as an in- 
sult against the imperial dignity ; and as one 
of the cardinals exclaimed, “ From whom 
then do the emperors derive their authority, 
if not from the pope V ”, Otho C'ount Palatine 
drew his sword p) strike the cardinal, which 
Frederic, howeter, prevented; but he dis- 
missed tlic two cardinals, with orders to re- 
turn to Rome by the Shortest road, and without 
delay. This led to an angry correspondence 
betw'een the papal court and the German 
archbishops and electors, who, whilst re- 
gretting the disagreements between their 
emperor and the pope, sustained the inde- 
pendence of the imperial crown. They re- 
presented to the pope that the emperor derived 
his crown, first from the pleasure of God, and 
afterwards from the free votes of the electors 
of the empire, beginning from the archbishop 
of Mainz, and from the consecration, being 
anointed king by the Archbishop of Cologne, 
and that it was merely the final ceremony, 
called the imperial consecration at Rome, for 
which the emperor was indebted to the pope. 

Frederic having assembled a considerable 
force at Augsburg for a new Italian expedition, 
sent before him to Italy Otho Count Palatine, 
and Rinaldus the imperial chancellor, who, 
having administered the oaths to the feuda- 
tories aud towns of Lombardy, assembled a 
kind of synod at Cremona, consisting of the 
Archbishops of Ravennaund Milan, and fifteen 
other bishops, in order to discuss the affairs 
of the empire and the clmrch. Pope Adrian 
sent two new legates to Frederic, chosen from 
the most experienced cardinals, who repaired 
to Augsburg, and being introduced to the 
emperor,'1explained the matters in dispute, and 
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especialljr the meaning of the obnoxious word 
“ beneficium,” in a satisfactory manner ; upon 
which he embraced them with great demon- 
strations of respect, and professed to be re- 
conciled with the pope. 

In 1158 Frederic came to Italy,' and be- 
sieged and took Milan and other towns which 
had resisted his authority. In the following 
year a fresh quarrel broke out between the 
emperor and the pope. The pope complained 
of the exactions of the imperial commissioners 
sent to Rome and other towns of the Roman see, 
and of their assuming the right of being lodged 
in the episcopal palaces; of the regalia or 
imperial fees, which were collected not only 
from the lay vassals, but also from the bishops 
and abbots, and from the patrimony of the 
church : be demanded the restitution of the 
“ utile dominium ” of the former possessions 
oft the Countess Matilda, beciueatbed by her 
to the see of Rome, of the duchy of Spoleto, 
Corsica, &c. The emperor replied that these 
demands should be laid before a commissitm 
of learned men, to he examined; hut the 
papal envoys demurred to this, appealing to 
the pope’s judgment as unerring, and not sub- 
ject to other men’s decisions. It was at last 
agreed that a mixed commission should he 
appointed of six bishops on the part of tlie 
emperor, and six cardinals on the pope’s side, 
to examine the matters in question, and give 
their opinion thereupon. This, however, was 
not cai’ried into effect ; and in September t)f 
that year, 1159, Pope Adfian died at Anagni, 
leaving the differences between himself and 
the emperor unsettled, which led to an open 
rupture between his successor Alexander 111. 
and Frederic. Adrian left also the afiairs of 
Rome nearly in the same state in which he 
found them, the people with their senate 
governing themselves under a nominal ac- 
knowledgment of the emperor’s supremacy. 
During tlie five years of his pontificate. Pope 
Adrian seldom resided at Rome, and never 
for any length of time. Adrian is acknow- 
ledged to have been a man of talents and in- 
formation. He had very high notions of the 
papal supremacy, which notions he carried 
as far as any of his predecessors, Gregory 
VII. not excepted. He is reported to have 
been splendid and liberal'; he embellished 
the town of Orvieto, in which he resided for 
some time. He is also said to have heard with 
great composure unpalatable truths spoken to 
him ; among others, from his countryman, 
John of Salisbury, who visited him some time 
after his election, and who expostulated with 
him on the worldliness and cupidity of many 
of the Roman clergy. Adrian himself did not 
enri<^ any of his family. He is the only 
Englishman who ever sat in the papal chair. 
A number of his letters are in Labbe’s 
“ Councils,” and other collections. (Platina, 
Vita: PonHficum ; Bossi, Storia d* Italia ; 
Giannone, Storia civile di Napoli; Bartol!, 
Vita diFederigo Barbarossa; besides Baronius, 
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Fleury, and the othet historians of the church ; 
Bower, History of the Popes, and authorities 
therein quoted.) A. V. 

ADRIAN Y., Cardinal Ottobono, was a 
native of Genoa, of a noble family, and 
nephew of Innocent IV. After being legate 
to England, he was elected pope in July, 
1276, on the death of Innocent V. After his 
election he went to Viterbo, from whence 
he wrote to Rudolf of llabsburg, king of the 
Germans, to induce him to come to Italy to 
be crowned emperor, and to put down the 
usurpation of Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples, who was ruling in Rome by force. 
Rudolf, however, was too much engaged with 
his German wars to listen to the invitation, 
and Adrian died at Viterbo, on the 18th 
August of the same year. (Platina, Vita: 
Pontificum.) A. V. 

AilRIAN VI. (Pope), a native of Utrecht 
retained his baptismal name of Adrian on 
being raised to the papacy, after the death of 
Leo X., in 1521. He had been preceptor to 
I'harles V., by w hom he w'a.s much beloved. 
He had also been made a cardinal and bishop 
of Tortosa in Spain, and was employed by 
Charles in the government of that kingdom. 
Adrian was learned in theological and scho- 
lastic studies, plain in his manners, rigid in 
his morals, and sincere and upright in his 
character. Such a pope, coming just after 
the brilliant, lavish, and loose pontificate of 
Ldh X., was not acceptable to the Italians, 
and to the Roman court in particular. On 
arriving at Rome he found the treasury 
empty, the country afflicted by pestilence and 
famine, the state at war with the dukes of 
Ferrara and Urbino, and with Sigismund 
Malatesta, who had taken possession of Ri- 
mini, and the church distracted b^ the schism 
of Luther. Adrian saw with his own eyes 
the necessity of a reform in the discipline of 
the church, and in the morals of its digni- 
taries. When the German; diet, in answer 
to his brief against the new doctrines, issued 
its famous protest entitled “ Gravamina 
Centum,” consisting of a series of one hun- 
dred complaints against the exactions and 
other abuses of the see and hierarchy of 
Rome, Adrian acknowledged with sorrow to 
those about him, that there was much that 
was true in those complaints ; and in his in- 
structions to the bishop of Fabriano, whom 
he sent as legate to the diet at Nurnberg, he 
stated his conviction that the deplorable dis- 
sensions which had arisen in the bosom of 
Christendom were in gi'eat measure owing 
4(io the sins of men, and especially of the 
higher clergy, to the abuses introduced into 
the discipline and practice of the church, and 
that the moral infirmity had spread from the 
head down to the members, until the whole 
body had become diseased. Adrian evidently 
alluded to the state of affairs in the pon- 
tificates of Alexander VI., Julius IL, and 
LeoX. 


In his own capital of Rome, Pope Adrian 
effected several reforms ; he abolished useless 
offices, reduced the salaries of others, and 
discontinued many pensions which had been 
lavishly granted by Leo X. He instituted a 
censorship over the morals of the people of 
Rome, in o*^er to check the dissoluteness 
and the abominable vices which had become 
prevalent in that city. All these tilings ren- 
dered the pope very unpopular. In August, 
1523, he joined the league formed between 
Charles V., Duke Sforza of Milan, and the 
Venetians, in order to drive the French out 
of Italy. This was the last act of Adrian’s 
public life. That very day he fell ill, and he 
died in the following September, and was 
buried in St. Peter’s church with this epitaph 
on his tomb : “ Hadrianus Papa VI. hie 
situs est, (p i nihil sibi infelicius in vita duxit 
quam (piCKt imperaret ” (“ Here lieth Pope 
Adrian VI., whose greatest misfortune in life 
was having been chosen sovereign pontiff”).. 
The people of Rome, especially those about 
the court, expressed indecent joy at his death, 
and they even voted thanks to his physician, 
calling him “ the saviour of his country,” 
alluding to the report, perhaps false, that 
ho had hastened his death. Adrian hud 
written before his exaltation some theolo- 
gical treatises, concerning the question of 
the pojHj’s fallibility and other important 
topics, which are noticed by Fabricius, and 
by Foppens in his “ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 
Other compositions of his are contained in 
Burmann’s “ Analecta Historicade Hadriano 
VI. Papa.” He is said to have had no relish 
for elegant literature or the fine arts ; pro- 
bably he found other and more serious and 
pressing matters that engrossed all his at- 
tention. His death, however, put an end to 
all attempts at ecclesiastical and economical 
reform, (Panvinio, Vite dei Ponfe/ici ; 

Storia d* Italia; Walch, History of the Popes.) 

* A. V. 

ADRIAN DE CA.STELLO, an Italian, 
who, without any advantages of birth, by his 
learning, skill, and prudence, advanced him- 
self to the highest stations in the church, and 
who is particularly connected with Englisli 
affairs. He was born in a small town in 
Tuscany, about the year 1450, and was in so 
great esteem with Pope Innocent VIII. (1484 
— 1492) that he sent him to England, with 
the view that he should proceed to Scotland, 
to endeavour to compose the differences be- 
tween the king and his subjects. But the 
king (James 111.) having been slain (1488), 
it appears that Adrian did not proceed to that 
country ; but remaining for some time in. 
l^iondon, he there attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Morton, who recommended him to 
King Henry VII. as a proper person to fill the 
important office of agent for English affairs 
at the court of Rome. The duties of this 
office he discharged so well, that in 1502 he 
was rewarded with the bishopric ot Here- 
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ford» and. in 1505 translated to Bath and 
Wells. He was in no less faTOUr with the 
successor of Innocent, Pope Alexander VL, 
to whom he was secretary and chief treasurer, 
and who admitted him into the College of 
Cardinals in 1502 or 1503. In the latter of 
these two years he was one of the cardinals 
whom the pope, designing to get possession 
of their wedth, it is said, intended to poison 
at a banquet in the Vatican, when, as the 
story is, by a mistake of the servant, the 
poison ‘^d vessel was presented to the pope 
himself, and he died in consequence. Adrian 
lived many years after this in prosperity ; but 
being implicated with other cardinals in the 
conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci against the 
life of Pope Leo X., he withdrew himself 
from Rome in disguise, and so elfectually 
concealed himself that it is not known what 
became of him, or when or whefh he died. 
Wolsey succeeded him in the bishopric of 
Rath and 'Webs, in 1518. 

(Cardinal Adriano was an excellent Latin 
scholar. Besides his Latin poetry, he wrote 
a treatise “ De Sermone Latino et dc Modis 
liUtine loquendi,” and a treatise “De Vera 
Philosophia,” both of which have often been 
printed. (Godwin, De Vratsulibus; Willis, 
Cathedrals.') J. U. 

ADRIAN, EMANUEL, a lutenist, at 
Antwerp, whose name is preserved as the 
publisher of a work comprising the different 
sorts of music which were chiefly cultivated 
in Flanders during his time, under the title 
of, “ Pratum Musicum,” Antwerp, 1592. It 
contains madrigals, motets, villanellas, gal- 
liards, and corantos, by various Flemish and 
Italian composers. A copy of this rare and 
curious work is preserved in the library of the 
Norwich corporation. (Pratum Musicum.) 

E. T, 

ADIII AN (Emperor). [Hadrian.] 
ADRIAN (Sophist). [ILadrian.] 
ADRIA NI, G10VANNlBATISTA,son 
of Marcello Virgilio, born in 1513, applied 
himself to classical literature, but was obliged 
to interrupt his studies in 1530, and take up 
arms in defence of his country, which was 
attacked by the troops of Charles V. and of 
the Medici. After the fall of the republic he 
resumed his studies, and spent several years 
at Padua, where he became intimate with 
Caro, Varchi, Bembo, and other men of 
learning. He was appointed , professor of 
eloquence in the university of Florence, in 
1549, which chair he retained for the re- 
mainder of his life. He died at Florence in 
1579. He wrote, at the desire of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo, a history of his own times, 
from 1536 to 1574, which is much esteemed, 

. and may be considered as a continuation of 
the history of Guicciardini : “ Istoria de’ suoi 
Tempi, di Gio. Batista Adriani, gentiluomo 
Fiorentino, divisa in libri xxii.” which was 
published after his death. De Thou speaks 
very highly of Adriani’s work, and the cou- 
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scientiousness with which it is writteil and 
confesses that he borrowed much from it. 
Fontanini charges Adriani with being, like 
Guicciardini, hostile to the court of Rome, as 
he speaks very freely and severely of Pope 
Paul III. Adriani published also some Latin 
orations, and other minor works. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) A. V. 

ADRIA'NI, MARCELLO, son of Gio- 
vanni Batista Adriani, succeeded his father in 
the chair of eloquence, and gave also private 
lectures on classical literature to many young 
noblemen of Florence. He was member of 
the Florentine Academy, and died in 1G04. 
He made an Italian translation of Demetrius 
Phalereus on elocution, published only in 
1738 by Gori : he also wrote two lectures on 
the education of the Florentine nobility, 
published in the 4th vol. of the “ Prose Fio- 
tentine;” and an Italian translation of Plu- 
tarch’s moral works, which has not been pub- 
lished. (Mazzuchelli, Scr/ttori d’ituZitt.) A.V. 

ADRIANI, MARCELLO VIRGILIO, 
bom at Florence, in 1464, studied in his 
native city, and became professor of humani- 
ties, or belles lettres. He was made chancellor 
of the republic on the death of Bartolomeo 
Scala, in 1498. He made — 1. A Latin trans- 
lation of Dioscorides “ De Materia Medica,” 
with a commentary, Florence, 1518, which he 
dedicated to Leo X. 2. He also wrote a trea- 
tise “ De Mensuris Ponderibus et Coloribus.” 
3. “ Oratio in Funere Marsilii Ficini.” ^4. 
“ Oratio de Militise laudibus publice habita 
cum Laurentio Medici Junior! Militaris Im- 
perii Insignia traderentur,” He died in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse, in 1521. 
(Mazzuchclli, Scrittori d Italia.) A.V. 

ADRIA'NO (the Friar), a Spanish histo- 
rical painter of great merit, and a lay brother 
of the convent of barefooted Carmelites in 
Cordova, his native city. He was a scholar 
of the celebrated Cespedes. His works are 
confined to the establishment to which he 
belonged, and there are very few of them, 
for he was a very diffident and fastidious 
painter, and destroyed the greater part of 
what he painted ; those works which are 
preserved, cost his friends much entreaty 
and persuasion to save them from destruc- 
tion, Pacheco, who was acquainted with 
Adriano, considered him an excellent painter ; 
and Palomino pronounced the Magdalen 
by liim, which is in the convent above 
mentioned, to be equal to Titian in style. 
Ponz also speaks very highly of his works. 
He died in his convent in 1630, esteemed for 
his abilities, and loved for his virtues. (Ber^^t 
mudez, Diccionario Historico de los mas 
Jlustres Profesorcs de las Bellas Artes en 
Espahd.) R. N. W. 

ADRIA'NUS, a Carthusian monk, a native 
of Flanders, lived at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. In imitation of 
^Petrarch, he wrote a work “ De Remedlis 
utriusque Fortunae,” w^hich was printed at 
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Cologne, in 1471. (Dupin, NouveUe 
th^ue des Auteurs Ecmsiastiques. Paris, 1 690, 
1703. xii. 85.) J. W.J. 

ADRIA'NUS, FRANCISCUS, a com- 
poser of the Venetian school, and author of a 
work entitled “ Psalmi Vespertini omnium 
DierumFestorum per Annum.” 4yols. Venice, 
1567. E T 

ADRICHO'MIA, CORNE'LIA, a nun of 
the order of St. Augustin at Beverwyk, *in 
the diocese of Haarlem, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. She put in verse the Psalms of David, 
and wrote various other pieces of sacred 
poetry. She was highly esteemed by Lefevre 
of Etaples, better known by his Latinised 
name of Faber Stapulensis. (Foppens, Bibli- 
otheca Belyica, i. 191.; Bayle, Dictionnaire 
Historique, edit, of 1740, i. 85.) T.W. 

ADRICHO'MIUS, CHRISTIA'NUS, au- 
thor of an esteemed work on the gcograpl^ 
of the lloly I^and. He was born at Delft, on 
February 14. 1533, and ordained priest in 1561. 
He ^held the office of director of the nuns of 
St. Barbara, at Delft, till he was driven from 
Holland by the revolt of the Gueux against 
the authority of the Spaniards, when he took 
refuge first at Mechlin, then at Maastricht, 
and finally at Cologne, where he died, in the 
fifty-second year of his age, on the 20th of 
June, 1585. 

He published, at Antwerp, in 1578, under 
the name of Christianus Crucius, which was 
assumed in allusion to his sufferings for re- 
ligion, a Life of Christ, “ Vita Jesu Christi,” 
(12mo.) formed by combining the narratives 
of the four evangelists ; to which was an- 
nexed an oration, also in Latin, “ on Chris- 
tian Beatitude.” The work by which he is 
still remembered is a posthumous one in 
Latin, “ Theatrum Terr® Sanctae,” or “ The- 
atre of the Holy Land,” embracing a de- 
scription of Palestine divided according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, a description of the city 
of Jerusalem, and a summary of the history 
of the Old and New Testaments. This 
work was first published at Cologne, in folio, 
in 1593, and again at the same place in 1600 
and 1682. A translation of the description 
of Jerusalem into English, by Thomas Tymme, 
was published in 4to. in 1595, and re-edited 
by H. Jessey in 1 654. The title of the latter 
edition runs thus : “ A Description and Ex- 
planation of 268 Places in Jerusalem, and in 
the Suburbs thereof, as it flourished in the 
Time of Jesus Christ.” It is accompanied 
with a large map, and appears to be a useful 
compendium. (Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica^ 
i. 167, 168.; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique, 
edit, of 1740, i. 85, 86. ; the works and trans- 
lations referred to). T. W. 

, ADRY, JEAN FE'LICISSIME, a biblio- 
grapher and writer of cbnsiderable merit, 
was bom at Vincelotte, near Anxerre, in the 
year 1749. He spent many years as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the college of Troyes, 
and subsequently becanie librarian to 


Maison de TOratoire at Paris, of which con- 
gregation he had long been a member. On 
the suppression of this house, in 1792, and the 
consequent loss of his situation of librarian, 
he devoted his time to study, maintaining 
himself by his literary labours. He after- 
wards enjoyed a pension from the government, 
as a reward for his services rendered while 
a member of the commission for the examin- 
ation of books. His death took place on the 
20th of March, 1818. His principal works 
are — 1. “Voyage du Vallon tranquille, par 
Charpenticr, avec une Preface et des Notes.” 
Paris, 1796, 12mo. 2. “ Vie de Marie de 

Hautefort, Duchesse de Schomberg, par une 
de ses Amies ; ” printed from a MS. in the 
library of M. Beaucousin, with a preface and 
notes. 1799, 4to. 3. “ Ilistoirede la Vie et de 
la Mort tragique de Vittoria Accorombona, 
Duchesse ^e Bracciano.” 1800, 4to. The last 
two works were privately printed. 4. “ Notice 
sur Boccace, traduite en partie de ITtalien 
de Tiraboschi,” prefixed to Mirabeau’s trans- 
lation of the tales of Boccaccio. Paris, 1802, 
8vo. 5. “ Histoire du Vicomte de Turenne, 
par TAbbe Ragnenet, avec une addition.” 
Paris, 1806, 12mo. 6. “ Les Fables de la Fon- 
taine, avee la Vie de T Auteur, et suivie d’un 
Vocabulaire.” Paris, 1806, 12mo. 7. “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Jeux de I’Enfance et de la Jeu- 
nessc chez tons les Peuples.” Paris, 1807, 
12mo. 8. “ Phtrdri Fabulm, cum Notis F. G. 
Desbillons ; cui accessere Adnotationes Gal- 
lic®.” Paris, 1807, 12mo. 9. “ La Princesse 
de CIcves.” Paris, 1 807, 12mo., with a preface. 
10. “ Notice sur le College deJouilly.” Paris, 
1807, 8vo. 11.“ liCttrc de Quintus Ciceron d 
Marcus Tullius sur laDemande du Consulat.” 
Paris, 1809, 12mo. 12. “ Notice sur la Vie 

et les Ouvrages de M. de Sacy,” prefixed to a 
new edition of the translation of the Letters 
and Panegyric of Pliny. Paris, 1806, I2nio. 
13. “ I>es Aventures de I'eleniaque ; ” with 
sketch of the life of Fenelon, a liste raison- 
nee of the editions that had appeared up to 
that time, &c. Paris, 181 1, 8vo. 14. “ Ex'amen 
des Nouvelles Fables de Phedre.” Paris, 
1812, r2mo. M. Adry also left behind him 
several works in manuscript; amongst others, 
a translation of the “ Dissertationes de Gr®- 
cis illustribus,” of Hody ; “ Dictionnaire des 
Graveurs et Peintres ;” “ Histoire Litteraire 
de Port Royal “ Histoire de la Famille des 
Elzevirs;” “ Bibliotheques des Fabulistes; ” 

“ Bibliothc^que des Hommes illustres de I’Ora- 
torie,” &c. {Annales Enci/clopediquesy par 
Millin, an. 1818, ii. 321 — 32.3 ; Biographic 
dea Hommes vivana ; Querard, La France 
Litteraire.') J. W. J. 

ADSO or AZO or ASSO, HERMEN- 
RICUS or HENRICUS, a monastic writer, 
was born about the beginning of the 
tenth century, near Saint Claude in Franche 
Comte, and sent when young to the abbey 
of Luxeuil, then famous for its schools, where 
he resolved to embrace a monastic life. It 
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has been asserted by some writers, that he 
afterwards became abbot of Luxeuil ; but 
Dom Rivet, the author of his biography in 
the “ Ilistolre Littoraire de la France,” gives 
satisfactory reasons for believing that this 
opinion is unfounded, and that the abbey 
which he presided over was that of Montier- 
en-Der. Here he established such excellent dis- 
cipline, that he was frequently invited to other 
monasteries to introduce a similar system. 
Towards the close of his life he effected the 
conversion of Hilduin, count of Arcy, in 
Champagne, a warrior notorious for violence 
and cruelty, and enjoined him, among other 
acts of penitence, to perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in which he offered to bear him 
company. A few days after setting out on 
the voyage, Adso was attacked by an illness 
which terminated his life, a. d, 992. He 
was warmly attached to literatiim?, and the 
friend of some of the most learned men of 
his time, in particular of Gerbert, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester the Second, who regarded 
him as a father. Some of his works are 
lost ; but those which remain are numerous. 
One of the most remarkable is a treatise on 
Antichrist, addressed to Gerberga, the queen 
of Louis d’Outremcr, who had requested his 
opinion as to the time at which the destruc- 
tion of the world might be expected. Adso 
maintains that Antichrist will not appear 
till after the general apostacy ; that by the 
general apostacy is meant the separation of 
all nations from the Roman empire; and 
that, as “our doctors teach us,” this will 
not take place till a king of France makes 
himself master of the whole Roman empire, 
and becomes at once the greatest and the 
last of kings. The other works of Adso are 
lives of different saints — of St. Frodobert, St. 
Mansuetiis, St. AperorEvre, St. Basil, St. Wal- 
bert or Valdebert, and St. Bercarius. These 
lives are generally divided into two portions, 
the first of which comprises- the actions of 
the taint during his life, and the other the 
miracles wrought by him after his death. 
Of the first part of the life of St. Mansuetus, 
it is remarked in the “ Histoire I..itcraire,” 
that it contains so many assertions, contrary 
to the truth. of history, that Baillet observed 
it would be impossible for any one to defend 
it, without making himself ridiculous. “ This 
is not the case, however,” it is gravely added, 

“ with the second part of the work. Though its 
sole interest consists in the miracles which 
it contains, the author advances nothing that 
is not well established.” Of another work 
which has been attributed to Adso, bio- 
graphy of the bishops of Toul, it has been 
shown by valid reasons ^that he can only 
have written a small portion. It has been 
supposed by some authors that the works 
enumerated were the productions of two 
different Adsoes, one only of whom bore in 
addition the name of Hermcnricus ; but as the 
coiijecture merely rests on the circumstance 
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I that the name Hermenricus occurs ohly in 
' the title of the life of St. Valdebert, it may 
be considered as negatived by the resem- 
blance in matter and manner between that 
work and the other biographies of the list. 
Most of the lives have been printed in 
Mabillon’s “ Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. 
Benedicti,” and many in other great col- 
lections. The treatise on Antichrist appears 
in the works of St. Augustine, of Rabanus 
Maurus, and of Alcuin, to all of w hom it 
was erroneously attributed. (Cave, Scrip- 
torum Kcclesiusticorum Histuria Literaria, edit. 
174.‘3, ii. 107. ; IJistoire JLiUrairc de la 
France^ vi. 470-92. This work gives mi- 
nute references to the various collections in 
which Adso’s works are contained.) T.W. 

ADUARTE, DIEGO, a Spanish his- 
torical writer, was bom at Saragossa about 
the year 1569, of a good family. In 1586, at 
the age of seventeen (Lata.ssa erroneously 
states 1576), he entered the order of preachers 
at Alcala de Ilenares, where he was then 
studying. In 1594, when the procurator of 
the “ province ” of the I loly Rosary, a section 
of the order of preachers established in the 
Philippines for the conversion of the natives, 
came to Alcala to collect recruits, an intimate 
friend of Aduarte, of the name of Francesco 
Blancas, was persuaded to join. Aduarte was 
eager to dissuade him ; but the result of the 
discussion that ensued was, that he became a 
missionary himself. He performed the voy- 
age from Spain to Mexico, and from Acapulco 
to Manilla ; and the first task he engaged in 
on his arrival in the Philippines was the 
study of Chinese. In a few months, we are 
told, he made himself master of that difficult 
language, and was able to preach, to catechise, 
and to receive confessions in it with ease. 
At this time, I^ngara, king of Cambodia, 
apparently with a view of ingratiating him- 
self with the Spaniards, sent a request for 
preachers to instruct himself and his people. 
Alonso Ximenez, the father provincial, went 
and took with him Aduarte. After a danger- 
ous voyage they arrived at Cambodia, and 
found that in the interval the King of Siam 
had invaded the country, and laid it waste, 
that the monarch who had sent for them had 
retired to the neighbouring country of I^aos, 
and that on the King of Siam’s retiring, one 
of the nobility of Cambodia had assumed poi* 
session of the throne. The usurper at first 
received the Sp^iards well, ^and assured 
them that he merely held the gpvernment 
till the return of Langara; but they were 
informed that this was a mere pretence, and 
that he had determined on a general slaughter * 
of the strangers. The Spaniards therefore 
resolved to seize the king in his palace, and 
hold him as a hostage for their safe departure. 
Forty of them, after having taken the sacra- 
ment, set dujt on this enterprise with Aduarte 
in their company, forced their way into the 
[ipalace, and would have effected their purpose, 
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but for a private passage by which the king Perez das Marinas, informing him that the 
made his escape. The Spaniards were imme- other ships had been seriously damaged on 
diately attacked by crowds of infuriated Cam- the coast of China, and entreating him to 
bodians, whom they estimated at the number hasten to Canton to petition the Chinese 
of 20,000. Their captain being wounded, viceroy who detained them to allow their 
Aduarte took his place, while the usurper departure. Aduart^, who was the best, if 
mounted an elephant, and directed the attack, not the only Chinese scholar, in the Philip- 
The fight continued Ibr two days, and at the pines, went to ^t^anton, and was plunged 
end of that time the Spaniards made their way into a sea of troubles, which he appears 
to their ships, and set sail for Cochin China. „ to have regarded as worse than all he had 
Their safety was due to a fortunate accident, yet encountered. An imperial visitor sent 
somewhat similar to that which, as if by a by the court of P^kin to investigate the 
miracle^ preserved Cortez and his companions conduct of the provincial authorities, was 
at the battle of Otumba ; — the King of Cam- then at Canton, and forming an exaggerated 
bodia had been struck by one of their bullets, notion of the wealth of the Spaniards, de- 
and after two hours of fury, during which, terinined on extorting from Aduarte ah 
heedless of his wound, he kept incessantly ' enormouft bribe. The imprisonment ahd tor- 
inquiring if the Spaniards were destroyed, ture of the unfortunate friar, the stiret^ of- 
he had exiiired. *Tlie Spaniards did not be- feted for the paynientof the bribe by a Chinese 
come aware of this till their arrival in Cochiji merchant »who traded to the Philippines, the 
China, when it was determined to send eseapa of Aduarte from the merebunt’s house 
Aduarte and two other messengers to find where he was left in confinement, his pursuit 
Langara in Laos, and inform him that he to the Spanish fleet M'liich wli now again 
might safely return ; but circumstaiwes arose ready to set sail, *llnd the generous payment 
which detained Aduarte in Cochin China, of the sum by Perez das Marinas, are in- 
while the others proceeded on their mission, eidents which, as told with, simplicity and 
In a short time the King of Cochin China, modesty by Aduarte himself, ^brm »lDost in- 
irritated at a demand preferred by his visitors terestiiig and spirited narrative. After a few 
for the restoration of a ship wliiflti some more years in the East, Aduarte made a voy- 
Cliinese then in his service had carried off age in 1 603 to Spain, — then back to Manillft, — 
from the Philippines, ordered their destruction then, much against his own will, to Spain 
by means of fire-ships. .The Spaniards agjiin again, where for ten years he was procurator 
escaped in their vessels, more narrowly than of his order, and in that capacity went in 
even at Cambodia, but only to meet fresh 1611 to X^aris to the general meeting of the 
perils at sea. a*i encounter with native order of preachers, called by the master 
corsairs Aduarte was severely wounded, and Galamini. lie afterwards returned to Manilla, 
left for cure at Malaooai and on liis recovery and was mUAc prior of Manilla, and in 1632 
he enj,barked for Manilla in another ship, which appointed by Philip III. to the bishopric of 
on the voyage caught fire, when the captain New Segovia, cabled by the natives Cagaion, 
throwing himself at Aduartl^is feet to confess, in the northern part of the island of Luzon, 
the dauutless missionary pushed him away,and'^ He could not be persuaded to accept the dig- 
|old him to attend to his duty. The captain nity till three years after in 1635, and he did 
took the advice, and the ship arrived in safety not enjoy it for more than eighteen months, 
at Manilla. Here, shortly after Aduarte*^ during which it produced no change in his 
return, an emljiiassy arrived from Prauncar, the temper and habits. He died in August 
son and successor of Laugara, who, on hearing 1637, sincerely lamented, 
of the death of the usurper, hiid returned The works of Aduarte are all in Spanish, 
and succeeded in gaining possession of a An account of the martyrdom of the converts 
large part of his kingdom. Prauncar requested m Japan, “ Relacion de muchos Christianos que 
the assistance of soldiers to confer, and han padecido por la fc Catholic^en el Japon 
priests to convert, the remainder: the go- desdc el ano de 1616 hasta cl de 1628,” is 
verniuent of the Philippines was unable to stated by Latassa to have been printed in 
^sist him ; but one of the ex-governors, Don the original in 8vo. in 1632 ; hut the Italian 
Luis Perez das Marinas, a knight of Cala- translation published at Rome in 4to. in 
trava, undmr^k the a£^ on his own ae- 1637, appears to be the only edition generally 
count Tne ships for the enterprise were known. Another work is on the history of 
got ready, we are told by Gonzalez, “ in the Lthe efforts of the order to which he be- 
usual way of government officials who are ^longed for the oonv^irsion of the Bhilippines 
not to go in them, and so of all the ships that and neighbouring countries, “ Relacion de 
went on this expedition, every one was lost.” algunas Entradas que han hecho Jos Re- 
That in , which Aduarte embarked was ligiosos de la Ord^n de Predicadores de la 
dashed to pieces on the Babuan Islands, and Provincia del Sancto Rosario de las Islai 
a crazy boat was built by the crew, in which Pilipinas en tierra de infieles de las mismas 
Aduarte went to New Segovia in^uzon, and Islas, y otras vecinas a ellas, de pocos auos a 
procured ai|||iistance, by which they Returned esta parte,” &c. (8vo. Manilla, 1633.) This^ 
to Manilla, Here he received letters work is probably incorporated in his larger 



anjjt ^nore Gon^prebenaive one m the same 
subject, “ Historia 'de laProvincia del l^uicto 
Hosario de la Ordeii de Predicadore^/* 
or * Historjf of the I^oVince, of the Holy 
Hdaary of the Order of Preachers in the 
Philippines, ‘'d^apao, and China,’* (folloj Ma- 
nilla, 1640.) This yrprK was first published, 
as a^'^coinparison of dates ^ill show, tfire^ 
years after his 'death, with a^amtinuatiofi by 
Domingo Gonzalez. The t’O'O volumes of 
which the Manilla edition consists were re- 
published intone at Safagossa in 1693, with 
a further continuation, forming a second 
votume of the same size as the first, by Fray 
Tialtasar de Santa Oruz. Tivc * chapters 
of the first book arc occupied with Aduartc’sr 
account of his adventures in Cambodia and 
Cpchin C'hina,*and at Canton, and singularly 
enough the narrative is repeaited with litjle 
change almost at its original length in the 
continuation of Gonzalez. The portion of 
the work by Aduarte is written with much 
spirit and liberality than might have 

been anticipated from a imm of his time and 
country. (Quetif and Echard, Scriptores 
Ordinis Prmlicalorum^ ii. 493, &c. ; Latass% 
liiblioUfifl NuVta de hs Kscrilores Aragoneses^ 
ii. 521, &c. ; Aduarte, Ilistoria de la Pro- 
vinciUf &c., edition of Manilla, libro i. 207 — 
244^^ libro ii. 376 — 406., edition of Saragossa, 
i. 189—223. 723—748.) T. W. 

ADVENIER-FONTENILLE, IIIPPO- 
LYTE ANTOl^^K, horn at Paris in the year 
1773, was made captain of engineers in 1794, 
arid obtained the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, in 1807. lie took part in the com- 
position of .several vaudevilles ; 4 ‘‘ L’Ainee et 
la Cadette ; ” “ Panard, Clerc de . Procii- 

reur ; ” “ Gresset ; ” “ l-«e Trois Mai ; ” “ Gri- 
selidis.’* He also wrote ah opfpa entitled 
“ Le jeune Oncle,” and composed a pot-pourri 
called “La grande Joie de la Iliviere de 
Seine.” Ilis death took place in 1827. (-H/o- 
graphie UniverseUCf^n six volumes, 1838.) 

J.W.J. 

» ADVE'NTIUS, a. bishop of Metz, who 
lived in the ninthf century of our aera ; he 
was educated in the palace of Drogo, a na- 
tural son of Charlemagne, who preceded 
Adventius in the episcopal dignity. In a 
document bearing the date of 848, the Em- 
peror Louis the Germai) calls him “epis- 
copus Sancti Arnoldi,” from which it has 
been inferred that at this time he was abbot 
of St. Arnold at Metz. After the death of 
Drt)go,'’in 858, Adventius was made bishop of 
Mptz, and ip this capacity he was present at 
seveQkl s^uods wMch were jjield at that time.' 
Ifi 860 lie was^ present ft tlie council held at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle, where the divorce of King 
Lotl^r,firom his wife ^Thietberga was con- 
sidered. Foom a desire to please the king, 
'(Hyjpitiuli spoke in favour of the divorce, 
which drew upon him the severe censure of 
Pope Nicholas L It was immediately after 
this occurrence that he wrote the seven 
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letters which are still extant, and in ifhich 
he cndeaYoul*s to defend his Oonduct^ 'Sub- 
sequently, however, he because reconcile^d to 
the pope, and died in his see at Mt^tz, in 873 
or 874. , X ’ 

His letters are printed in Labbe^, “ Con- 
cilia,** tol. viii., and in Calmct, “ Biblioth^que 
I^orraine^ bu Histoire des Homines illustres 
qui ont fleuci en Lorraine.” Nancy, 1751. 
(4See also Baronii Annalesj ad ann. 8G2, &c..) 

Ls. 

JEA'CipAS (’AtaiclSi)?), king of Epirus, wais 
lineally descended from N^optolenius, Son of 
AotiiUes, through an dubrok^n succession of 
Epirot kings : his father Aryfnbas was eitlier 
uncle or brother tor Oiympife; thfj mother of 
Alcxandei* the Great, apd he wUs the father 
of Pyrrhus. Taking part with Olympias 
against Cassander, he entered Macedonia 
(n. c. 3 16), to relieve the siege of Pydnn ; but 
had no sooner left his dominions, than his 
subjects revolted, declaJ%d his crown for- 
feited, and made alliance with Cassander. 
Being however recalled, he again engaged 
in war ifrith Cassander, and was killed in 
battle, B.c. 313. (Diodorus, xix. 11. 36. 74.) 

A. T. M. 

JEA'NTIDES (Alavrl^rjs), a dramatic 
writer of Alexandria, who lived in the time 
of the first Ptolemy. He was" by some 
grammarians reckoned one of the seveh tra- 
gi© authors of Alexandria, who formed the 
b,o-caUed Tragic Pleiad (vKfihs rpceyiKii) ; 
and it is only from these lists that we know 
his name. {SchoL mi HepheesU c. 9. ; Naeke, 
Schedw CriticcPy Halic, 18121 Welcker, Drc 
Griechischen TragiUdi^y 1245, &c.) L. S. 

AHIE'SIA. [Hermias.] 

AiDE'SlUS (AiStrrjos), a New-PlaHmist, 
who lived in t||p time of Constantine the 
•Great. He was a native of Cappadocia, and 
begged to a family of veiy high funk, but 
of reduced cimimSlances. Ilis father senfe; 
^him to Greece^iat he might learn siMpe art 
or profession, which would enable him to 
maintain himself. When he ftturned home, 
and brought back no treasures^ except a love 
for wisdom, he was driven away andr perse- 
cuted by his father ; but after some time, the 
son indimed his father to receive him again 
into his Hhuse, and to allow him to follow his * 
favourite pursuits. The father agreed, and 
when he discovered that his son attracted t]^ 
attention and admiration of the ablest men m 
thC'time, he almc^|||pvorshipp^ him. JEde- 
sius, in order td^i©rfect himftllf, went , to 
Syria to hear the celebrated lamblichus, %pd 
became his most eminent and zealous.disciple. 
After the death of lamblichus, his school 
was broken up by the persecutions of Con- 
stantine, and iEdesius returned to Cappa- 
docia, where a number of young men, eager 
to learn, assembled around him ; hut as he 
was regarded as the head of the heathen 
philosophexl!^ and as the contimmtor of the 
l^hool of his late master, he bedmie alarmed 



las JBufety, and had reconne to dlvioa- 
tibn/and oraeles to discover the destiny 
tlmt. awaiting him. The answers cNm< 
finned his apprehensions, . and* he- made 
serious preparations for withdrawing himself. 
But his disciples compelled him, partly 1^ 
Atreati^ Md partly eveu by thraatSj to con- 
tinue his lessons, ^desius yielded ; *hut, 
thinking Pergamus a safer place for him, he 
withdrew thither. His exertions in the new 
school which he formed there were erowned 
with the most brilliephstieceiS ; and theanost 
^disthiguisl^d philbsophers of the 6ub#q||ant 
•'jige, such ^ Chrysanthius, Maximus,^ ^use- 
Abius, and the Emparor /ulian, were instructed 
by htm at' Pergamus. -®desius lived to a 
very old age, but the date of his death is 
unknown. His,.doctfines were, on the whole, 
the same as those of lamhlichus, but he was 
less enthusiastic, the cause of which is sdid 
to have been his fbar of the persecutions of 
Constantine. is mot known to have 

written any work. ' (Eunapius, Lives of Phi- 
losophers and Sophists^ p. 35, &;c. edit. Hei- 
•delb. 1696.) L. S. 

iEGI'DIUS CORBOLIENSIS, the com- 
monly received author of some Latin medical 
poems, cc^nceming whose names, and life, 
and date there are many doubts iand dis- 
crepancies. These have arisen from his 
having been confounded with the Oxfo^ 
l^ominican professor, iEgidius de St. iEgidio, 
as he is now and then mentioned as a native 
of England : sometimes he is supposed to be 
the same as an npic poet of Paris of the same 
name ; sometimes he is called Atholiensis, 
from being ]>om at Athol in Perthshire $ and 
sonD|i|aie Atheniensis, as if bom at Athens, 
^glmw (Gilles, or Giles,) never gives him?, 
self an^ other appellation ; but som^ persons 
call him' by the Chris^an name of John 

# Peter. He was born at Corbeil, in the 
present department of Seine et fRse, in the 
latter half of the twelfth century ; and per- 
haps, as Corbeil is not far from Paris, this is 
all that is implied by the following pa^^e 
from the poem of his contemporary .^gidius 
Parisiensis, which contains also a testimony 
in favour of his scientific and poe^eal me- 
rits; — 

* NominU ills mei celeberriimis arte medendU 
•^Cum sit et hlc fl. c. at Paris}, ortus, cuj'us focundla 

grata e«t 

Et nupquam laudanda latis, nee In agmlne vatunv* 

^ Kominls extremos aoiitlri debet bonores.” 

He itKk his medUeal degree at Salemp, but it 
is uncertain whether be also studied at Paris 
and Montpellier. He became physician in or- 
dinary to King Philip Augustus of France, 
who reigned m>m a. d. 1180 to 1223; and 
he is slip jibsed to have been a professor at 
Paris, and at the head of the medical faculty 
iif tbnt city. His metrical wqrks which 
remam show him to have been a well-in- 
formed physician, who imitated the ancients^ 
and was formed (as far as his age allowed) 
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&e 'has done whatever 
was ^po^ible his Ift^hosen subjects; ^e 
drym^ of •should hardly ^ attributed 
to timerrin which he lived, 

when it yraa ^e •prevailing taste ik> intro- 
duce' scientific, moxsd, religious, and suchlike 
subjects into l#tm iene. The , works of 
iEgidias are i. “ Pe Urhiis ” '(“ On the 
Signs ^ piseaah furnished by the Urine ”), a 
semiotic poem, consisting of ^ shost. pr^ace 
in prose, and 352 verses, chiefly hexameter, 
with a few pentameters. This compendium 
of uroscopy^was much read and used even 
as late as the^ sixteenth century, and was 
enriched with commentaries ^ .^gidius 
himself, Gilbertus, Gentilis de Frngineo, and 
others. It was published (Us the atithpr 
tells us in the preface to his work “De 
Pulsibus 'J hastily, and without receiving his 
last corrections and improvements ; and»it,iB 
certainly far inferior in language and com- 
position to his later poem q|^ the pulse. 
As his works are not often met with, a few 
lines may be quoted as a specimen, and the 
opening of his poem “ De Urinis affords an 
example of the etymological * knowledge of 
his time : — 

’* Dicltpr urina quoniam flt renibus una, 

Aut ab wtth Grt^co quod deinonstratio fertur, 

Aut quia quod tangit, inordet, deslccnl et urit. 

Ut do lacto sori so iimpidus eliquat burner. 

Sic liquor urinec de massa sanguinis exit, 

Sanguinis est urina serum, subtile Hquamen,“ &c. ‘ 

The poem ends thus ; — 

Plus numcro peccat ncphclis nigra, non Ideo plus, 

Plus peccat sedimen nigrum, sea non numero plus. 
Defectum nun^ieri causae yiolentia peniat, 

Aggravat et cumulat mala circumstantia culparo.’* 

2. “lift Pulsibus ” (“ On the Signs of Disease 
furnflRd by the Pulse ”), another semiotic 
polm, with A long preftice iii prose. It 
consists of 380 hexameter lines, which are 
studiously polished, and it may be called a 
good didactic poem, ft enjoyed a grea^ 
reputation in the medical schools of the 
middle ages, and was often commented upon 
'it opens thus : — 

' Ingenii vires modicis conatibus impar 
Materies onerosa premit perplexa Aguris, 

Ardua, difHclIis, nodosa, lmpervia,Mrvis 
Ardua molimiir, nulli tentata prioram, 

Qui tanti prsrupU marls transire volentes 
Non 11*00 ratis officio vel remigis usu,** Btc. ;* 

and ends thus : — 

* Cujus cum primft incisio dentlbus acta 
Est gravis, In rellquis gravlor, funesta supremls. 
Corporis hoc pulsu fatalis serra vigorem 
Amputat, et vitam nubes lethalis obiunbrat.**. . 

was intended .(as^the author tells fiis ip 
the preface) to take the place of the treatise 
on the same subject which went under 
the name M Philafetus, and which was* the 
popular text-book of those titues. 3, “ Dp, 
Laudibus et Virtutibus Composltonun - 
caminum” (“On the Praises and Virtues ^ 
Compound Medicines *’), a long poem whi<m 
treats of materia medica and {hdrapeutics, 
and consists of a preftice in prose and^4663 
*c c 
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hexameter verses. ^ These m divided into 
four books, and treat of eighty phasmaceutical 
compounds then hi use. The ‘^hole is a 
poetical paraphrase and explanation of the 
notes of^s tutor, Matthew Platearius, on the 
“ Antidotarium ” of Nicolaus Prsepositus. It 
begins thus — 

** Qnae secreta dlu noctis latuere sub umbra. ‘ 

Clausa verecundi signo celata pudoris, 

Gesta sub involucro mentis claresccre qilserunt, 

Eruta de tenebrfs cupiiint sub luce videri ; 

Tect§ patent, obscura nitent, scintillaque mentis 
Fulgurat accenditque nuvum fax iguea vatem ; 

De tepida concepta prius tcnuiqiic Sstvilla, 

Jam laige rutilos emittit lampadis ignes.** &c. 

The whole poem ends thus : — 

“ Omnis ySla potens geminis scrvabltur annis, 

Corrult in vftium, cum vult transire secundum.” 

The two poems, “ De XTrinis,” and “ De 
Piilsibus,” have been often puhlighed : the 
first edition appeared at Padua, 4te. 1483-4, 
edited by Avenantius : they were also pub- 
lished at Venice, 4to. 1494 ; at Lyon, 8vo. 
1505, 1515, and 1526 ; and at Basle, 8vo. 
1529. Of the pharmacological poem only 
one manuscript was known to exist, and there 
was till lately only one edition (and that a 
very incorrect one), in P. Leyser’s “ Hist. 
Poet, et Poem, Medii iEvi,” Halle, 8vo. 1721 
and 1741. Of these three poems a learned 
and excellent edition was published by Chou- 
lant, Leipzig, 8vo. 1826, with a preface, 
notes, and indices. Besides these three 
poems there is, 4. a pathological poem, “De 
Signis Morborum ” (“ On the Signs of Dis- 
eases ”), which has never been printed, but 
which is supposed to be still in existence some- 
where in manuscript. To assisVtn recognising 
the poem it may be useful to mention that it 
begins thus : — lj||t 

“ Aude aliquid, mea Musa, novi, proscribe timorem, 
Parcitis argiiti timeas cen$ori.s acumen, 

Atque Iconmi morsiis ad vuincra dentes 
Aqua mente feras, dicaa sufferre cachinuos, 

Ne trepida, (;uam miitus erit feritate remota. 

Quern sa’vlrc times,” &c. ; 

and that the last line is — 

” Crudaque materlcs cum digestivo fatlscit.” 
.ZEgidius himself speaks, in his pharmaco- 
logical poem, (lib. i. v. 241.) of this work 
being begu% but not yet finished. (Fabricius, 
Bihlioth, Grt^c. xiii. 34. Ed. Vet. ; C. G. Kuhn, 
Additam, ad Elench, Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fahr. 
exhib.; Haller, Biblioth. Anat. i. 141.; Id. 
Biblioth. Medic. Pract. i. 429. ; Choulant, Pro- 
legtm. ad AEgid . ; Id. Handh. der Bikikerkunde 
fur die Aeltere Medicin, Leipzig, 8vo. 1841.) 

W. A. 

iEGI'DIUS, suman^id ROMA'NUS, was r 
celebrated theologian and scholastic philoso- 
pher, who lived about the end of t^ thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century 
of our ecra. He belonged to the ancient and 
illustrious Roman family of the Columnas 
(polonnas). Hence his surname Romanus, 
and the name .^gidius de Oolumna by which 
he is sometin^es called. He is sometimes also 
designated by the name of .^gidius Bituri- 


censis, because, during the latter of his 
life, he was archbishop of Bourges in Prance. 
He studied under the celebrated Thomas 
of Aquino, and subsequently distinguished 
himself so much by his leammg that he was 
sometimes called by no other name than that 
of “ doctor., fiindatissimus.” He at first be- 
longed to the order of the Augustine monks, 
of which he afterwards became the general. 
For some time he lectured in the university 
of Paris ^n philosophy and theology. In 
1294 he raised^ to the archbishopric of 
Bqiir^s, where he died on the of De- 
cember, 1316. 

iEgidius Romanus^ wrote a very great 
number of works, which are partly theolo- 
gical and partly philosophical. The most 
interesting among those which have been 
printed, are — “ Defensorium sive Correcto- 
rfnm corrupt oris I Abromm Sanctorum Thom® 
Aquinatis.” Naples, 1644, fol. “ De Rcgi- 
mine Principnm,” or, as others call it, “ De 
Institutione Principum.” Rome, 1572, fol. 
This work has often been reprinted, and is 
also translated into Spanish : “ Regimiento de 
los Principes.” Seville, 1494, fol. “ De Re- 
nuntiatione Pap®,” printed in Rocaberti, 
“Bibliotheca Pontificia.” This work is an 
apology for Pope Boniface VII 1. “ Pro et 
contra Pontificiam Potestatem,” printed in 
Goldast’s “ Monarchia,” vol. ii. “ Hexahemc* 
ron, id est, de Operibns sex Dierum,” printed 
at Venice, without date. “ Commentarii in 
Aristotelem et Alpharabium.” Venice, 1515, 
fol. “ Gaietani Expositio in Librum de C®lo 
ac Mundo, cum Quastionibus Egidii de Ma- 
teria Cmli.’^ Venice, 1602, fol, “ Qu®stiones 
in secundum Librum Sententiarum, cuupiiNotis 
Angeli Roch».” Venice, 1581, 2 vols. fol. 
The “ Qu®stiones” to the thii^ book were 
edited, with Notes, by Fulgentius Gallucius. 
Rome, 1623, fol. “Schola iEgidiana, silfe 
Theologia Ixantiquata juxta DoctrinamSancti 
Augustini a B. ./Egidio Columna expositam, 
cura F. N. Gavardi.” Naples, 1683 ; Rome, 
1694 and 1696 ; 6 vols. fol. A great many 
other works have never been printed, and are 
in manuscript in various libraries, such as 
the roy^l library of Paris, and in the li- 
braries of Rome, Turin, Stargard, and other 
places. The library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, contains his treatise “ On 
the Body of Christ, or the Sacrament of the 
Altar.” (Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. 339, &o. ; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Lat. Media et Infirncs.^tatis, 
i. 61, &c. ; Jdcher, AUgem. GelehrtM^Lexic. 
i. 111. ; Adelung’s Supplement, i. 249, Ac. ; 
Saxius, Onomast. Lit. ii. 330.) L. 8. 

^GIDIUS OF VITERBO. His com- 
plete name is .^gidius Antonimt Canisius ; 
and some writers, not being avrar# of this 
fact, have considered the two names as de- 
noting two difierent persons. He wa^ holm 
in the villa Canapina, near Viterbo, in the 
year 1470, and belonged to a patrician family. 
His father’s name was Autoninus Canisius, 
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i^id that of hia mother, Maria del’ Testa. He 
studied in the establishment of the Augustine 
monks at Viterbo, and was made a doctor 
of diTinity. He entered the order of the 
Augustine monks, and, in 1503, he became 
their general In this capacity, he was pre- 
sent, in 1512, at the synod of the Lateran. In 
1517 he became cai^nal, and was succes- 
sively bishop of Castro, Lanciano, Zara, 
Sutri, Nepi, and Viterbo, and was employed, 
during this time, by the papal see, as am* 
bassador (legatus a latere) to several European 
courts. It is generally supposed that he 
would have been raised to the papal see, if 
he had lived longer. He died at Home on 
the 12th of November, 1532. 

iEgidius was a very good Greek and Latin 
scholar, and was also acquainted with several 
oriental languages. His contemporaries re- 
garded him as one of the most learned nien 
and the greatest pulpit orator of his time. 
He wrote several works, but two only have 
been printed separately : 1. The speech he made 
at the synod of the Lateran, “ Oratio prima 
Synodi Lateranensis habita, per iLgidium 
Viterbiensem,” first printed at Rome in 1513, 
4to. ; it is also contained in several collections 
of councils. 2. “ iEgidianaj Constitutiones 
cum Additionibus Carpensibus et Glossis Cas- 
paris Gaballini.” Venice, 1605, fol. The 
most important of his other works pe col- 
lected in Martene’s Veterum Scriptorum 
et Monumentorum Collectio Nova,” tom. iii. ; 
and among them are a “ Vocabularium 
Linguae Sanctro,” “ Pane^ris de Viris illus- 
tribus et Sanctitate insignibus Conventus 
Ilicetani,” “ Epistolarum libri viii.,” “ Scholia 
Platonica Evangelio conformia,” “ Philoso- 
phia ad Mentem Platonis.” Some of his 
works have never been printed. (A. Oldoiui, 
AthencBum Itomanum^ p. 33. ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth, Lat. Medi<B etlnfimae ^tatis, i. 63. ; 
Fortgesetzte Sammlung von alien und neuen 
Theologisehen Schriften^ 1748, p. 58, &c. ; 
Jbcher, Allgem. Gekhrt-Lexic. i. 112. ; Ade- 
lung’s Supplement, i. 252.) L. S. 

iE'GIMUS or MGVMIVS (^A^lyipos, or 
Aiyipios), an ancient Greek physician of 
Velia, supposed to have lived before Hip- 
pocrates, who is said by Galen (^JDe Biff* PiUs. 
i. 2. ; iv. 2, 11. tom. viii. p. 498. 716. 752. ed. 
Kiihn,) to have been the first person who 
wrote a work expressly on the pulse. His 
treatise was entitled Utpl UaXp&v, “ On Pal- 
pitations,” a name which is alone sufiSicient to 
prove *its antiquity. A person of the same 
name is mentioned by Callimachus (Athen. 
Beipnos. xiv. s. 51. p. 643.) M having written 
a work on the art of making cheesecakes ; 
another is said by Pliny {Hiet, Nat. vii. 49. 
ed. Tauchn.) to have lived two hundred years. 

W. A. G. 

.®GINE'TA, a Grecian sculptor, or rather 
modeller, who lived about 250 b. g. Pliny 
is the only ancient author who mentions this 
artist, and he does not particularise any oli» 
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his works. The name has given rise to 
discussion among modern writers. WincM- 
mann considered ^gineta to be an epithet 
indicating the country of an artist, and not 
his real name, which Pliny has omitted to 
mention. Others contend that it is to be re- 
ceived as a distinct name ; and therefore tW 
.^gineta is to be classed among the sculptors 
who flourished between the XXXth and 
XLth Olympiad. According to Pliny, JEgi- 
neta was the brother of Pasias, a distinguished 
painter. R. W. Jun. 

AiGINETA, PAULUS. [Paulus.] 
iEGINHARD. [Einhard.] 

^LFRIC. [Alfric.] 

AELFSIN, an Anglo-Saxon monk, who 
lived about the end of the tenth century, and 
distinguished himself by his manuscripts and 
their miniature illuminations. A curious 
example of this Anglo-Saxon painting, which 
forms a good standard specimen of the strange 
state of the art of that period, is still pre- 
served in a manuscript by Aelfsin in the 
British Museum. It represents St. Peter 
seated upon a throne, and a monk of a com- 
paratively very diminutive size, offering him 
a book. The saint holds in his right hand 
the two keys ; his left is in the attitude of 
benediction. (MSS. Cott. Titus. D xxvi.) 

R.N.W. 

^'LIA GENS (Plebeian). An exact af- 
filiation of its branches is impossible. The 
following are its principal families and per- 
sonal names : — 

iE'LIUS PiETUS CATUS. [PiETUS.] 
iETJUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
jE'LITTS LA'MIA. [Lamia.] 
iE'LlUS MARCIA'NUS. [Marcia'nus.] 
J&LlUS SEJA'NUS. [Seja'nub.] 

^XIUS SPARTIA'NUS. [SpartiV- 

NUS.] 

iE'LIUS STILO. [Stilo.] 
iE'LIUS TU'BERO. PiETUS, CATUS. 
[Tubero.] 

iE'LIUS VERUS. [Verus.] 

STAIENUS, LIGUR, &c. were local 
rather than personal or gentile appellations of 
the iE'lii. W. B. D. 

iEXIUS PUBLIUS. One of the original 
plebeian qusestors of Rome, was elected b. c. 
406. (Livy, iv. 54.) W. B. D. 

^LIA'NUS. A list of the various persons 
of this name is given in a note to Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grceca, ed. Harles, v. 611. G. L. ^ 
iELIA'NUS, CLAUDIUS (KAatJJior 
AiKiavds), called also Sophista, a native of 
Prseneste, and a Roman citizen, was a pupil 
of Pausanias the rhetorician, and also a hearer 
of Herode^ Atticus. He made himself per- 
fect master of the Greek language, and, in 
the judgment of the elder Philostratus, his 
biographer, his knowledge of the Attic dia- 
lect was equal to that of a native Athenian. 
Philostratus says that iElian himself stated 
that he had never left Italy ; but, in the last 
chapter of the eleventh book of his ** History 
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of Animals,” ^lian tells us that he saw at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, a bull with dye feet. 
Saidas (v. Al\tai^<5s) says that iBlian was also 
a pontifex (ipx»«p€^s), but whether at Rome 
or elsewhere does not appear; and that he 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the period follow- 
ing the reign of Hadrian. Finding himself 
little qualified for the occupation, he became 
a writer, and acquired considerable reputation. 
He lived to upwards of sixty years of age, 
and died childless. He abstained from 
marrying in order that he might have no 
children. 

The time of iElian is fixed approximately 
by the facts already stated, and by the cir- 
cumstance that he was a contemporary of the 
younger Philostratus. Philostratus, also, in 
the " Lives of the Sophists,” places them in 
chronological order, and JElian coipes in his 
arrangement last but one in the second book 
at the head of which is Herodes Atticus. 
Accordingly, it is probable that he was writing 
in the early part of the reign of Alexandei 
Severus, who became emperor in a. d. 222. 
Perizonius also shows that .^lian took man> 
things from Athenajus, and therefore musi 
have written after him. Athenajus (xv. 686 
Oasaubon,) mentions the death of Ulpian, 
which took place in or about a. d. 228. 

iElian wrote a work in Greek, entitle 
** Various History” (UoiKlKri *laropla)f in four- 
teen books, divided into short chapters, whicl 
is extant, though it has probably sufferec 
some mutilation. The “ Various History* 
consists of extracts from other writers, an* 
may be considered as a kind of Ana, but ii 
has little merit, either as regards the selec 
tion or the handling of the materials. Th< 
author takes largely from Herodotus, Thu 
cydides, Aristotle, Plutarch, and others, 
but he seldom mentions his authorities, 
though he often transcribes their words. Th< 
chief value of the work consists in the frag- 
ments which it contains of lost writers ; and 
it has been well remarked that it is a pity 
that the compiler ever gave himself the 
trouble of altering the expression of his 
originals. We collect from his work that 
he was a religious man, and that he wished 
to recommend good habits and virtuous prin- 
ciples. 

The first edition of the Greek text of th( 
“ Various History'” is by Camillas Peruscus, 
Rome, 1545, 4to: this edition contains also 
Heraclides, Polemo, Adamantius, and Me- 
lampns. The learned edition of J. Perizonius 
appeared at Leyden, 1701, 8vo; and that of 
Abr. Gronovius at Leyden, 1731, 2 vols. 4to. 
One of the latest editions is by G. H. Lune 
xnann, Gottingen, 1800, 8vo., in which th< 
editor has chiefly followed the text of Gro- 
novius and that of Coray, In his ** Hellenica 
Bibliotheca.” There are Latin, German. 
French, Italian, and English versions of the 
“ Various History.” It was translated into 
English by Abraham Fleming, ijondon, 2576. 
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4to. ; and by Thomas Stanley, London, 1665, 
670, 1677, 8vo. 

Another extant work of .^lian is entitled 
Tlcpl ^ ircpl Ze6a>i/ iStSrrjros (** On Ani- 
mus, or the Peculiarities of Animals”). It 
s in seventeen books, each of which is di- 
vided into short chapters, and in plan resem- 
bles the “ Various History.” There is no 
arrangement in the matter; but what the 
author has to relate, he tells briefly and 
clearly. In his Epilogus he answers the ob- 
jection that might be made to his want of 
method, and he says that he is a man who 
chooses to follow his own plan ; and further, 
that his method, such as it is, produces more 
variety than if he had arranged under separate 
heads all that pertained to each animal which 
he mentions. He collected his materials 
from numerous writers, of whom he cites a 
great number ; but he also claims the merit 
of being an original observer. Men who a?e 
fond of money and ambitious, he says, will 
blame him for occupying himself with such 
pursuits, when he might have acquired dis- 
tinction and wealth; hut he preferred ob- 
serving the nature of animals to being num- 
bered among the great and the rich. The work 
contains many fabulous stories, though the 
author sometimes expresses his disbelief of 
them, and, in other cases, loaves the matter 
to the judgment of the reader. Gesner states 
that iElian has often merely paraphrased 
Oppian ; and, in many cases, the text of 
Oppian may be amended by a comparison 
with .^lian. 

The first edition of the “ History of Ani- 
mals ” appeared in the edition of all the 
works of ^lian by Conrad Gesner, Zurich, 
1556, fol. A new edition by Abr. Gronovius 
was printed at London by Bowyer, 1744, 
2 vols. 4to. The edition of J. G. Schneider 
appeared at Leipzig, 1784, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Schneider, whose acquirements qualified him 
to be a good editor of the “ History of Ani- 
mals,” left materials for a critical edition of 
this work, which appeared at Jena, by Fr. 
Jacobs, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. 

VoBsius and others have maintiuned that 
the author of this book lived after the author 
of the Various Histoi^;” but there is no 
proof for this assertion, and the internal evi- 
dence derived from the two works is in 
favour of their being by one hand. 

Twenty extant letters are attributed to 
.^lian, entitled 'Eic ra)v AlAiovoO itypotKUc&v 
’EvmttoAwk, or A Selection from the rustic 
Epistles of iFlian.” They are imaginary 
letters, written in the names of Athenian 
husbandmen, and are of the class of those 
rhetorical essays which are of no value. 
They were first published by Aldus Manu- 
tius, in the collection of Greek Letters, 
Venice, 1499, 4to. 

Among .£lian*s lost works ore at least 
three books on “Providence” (TItpl ITpoi/olar), 
which are cited -by Snidas and Eustathius; 
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and a treatise on the ** Manifestations of the 
Deity ” (Ilepl &€iwy *Evtpy€uiv)f 'which may be 
the same as the work on Providence. In this 
work he attacked the Epicureans ; and the 
same sect apparently is alluded to in a passage 
of his “ Various History” (vii. 44.), in which 
he contrasts the elephant, who adores the 
gods, with men who doubt “ their exist- 
ence ; or, if they admit their existence, doubt 
if the gods concern themselves about human 
affairs.” There is also attributed to him an 
invective against Gynnis, or “ an effeminate 
man,” by whom Elagabalus was probably in- 
tended. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that it was not written in the lifetime of the 
person who is abused, a fact which also ap- 
pears from Philostratus. (Fabricius, Bibliodi, 
Grccc. V. 609.) G. L. 

iELIA'NUS, ME'CCIUS (Ai\iav6s M4 k. 
Kios)y a physician of Rome, who lived in the 
second century after Christ. Galen calls 
him the oldest of his tutors (Be Ther. ad 
Pamphil. init. tom. xiv. p. 299., if this treatise 
is genuine), and always speaks of him with 
respect. His father, also, would appear to 
have been a physician, as Galen speaks of his 
making an abridgment of his anatomical 
writings. (Be Bissect Muse. init. tom. xviii. 
p. ii. p. 927. ed. Kiihn.) In the same place 
Galen praises his work on the anatomy of the 
muscles ; and in another (Be Ther. loco cit.) 
he tells us that he placed great reliance in 
the Theriaca, which he used during the 
prevalence of an epidemic in Italy with great 
effect, both as a preservative against the 
disease, and also as a means of curing those 
who were attacked by it. He seems to have 
gained great reputation by these cures, as 
Abu-l-faraj mentions the same anecdote 
(Hist. Bynast. p. 77,), with merely this va- 
riation in the circumstances, that he says the 
disease broke out at Antioch, instead of in 
Italy. W. A. G. 

iELIA^NUS TA'CTICUS (Ai*Amv(ij Tewc- 
Ti/c(fs) is the author of a work “ On the 
Ordering of Battles” (n«pl :irpar7iyiK&v rd^wv 
*EWf)ViK&y'), in one book, which consists of 
fifty-three chapters. The author states in his 
dedication to the emperor Hadrian, that he 
had been well instructed in Greek adlitary 
tactics, but that he was not acquaint with 
the Roman system : he also says that he was 
decided to write this treatise by a conversa- 
tion which he had with the Emperor Nerva 
at the house of Frontinus (the author of tiie 
“ Strategematica”), at Formiaj. It is there- 
fore veiy easy to ^stinguish this .^lian ftx)m 
the author of the “ Various History,” with 
whom he has been often confounded. The 
title of the work of iElian, as given by 
Robortellus, in his edition, Venice, 1552, 4to, 
is llfpl :ZrpaTffyiK»y rdJI^twu 'EAAijmwi' (“ On 
the Military Tactics of the Greeks”), a title 
which corresponds to the contents of the 
work, though it does not appear certmn that 
the word *E\\riyucvy is in Ike MSS. In the 
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MSS. wd in the old editions, the authors 
name is written simply ASlianus, and not 
Claudius .^lianus, as in the latest editions. 

.^lian is quoted by the emperor Leo in his 
treatise on tactics, and also by Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus. In this work the author 
states that he will treat on naval tactics also ; 
but this treatise has not yet been found. 

The first edition of the Latin translation of 
./Elian, inhich was made by Theodore of 
Thessalonica, appeared at Romo, 1487, 4to, 
together with Vegetius, Frontinus, and Mo- 
destus; and this edition is also found sepa- 
rately. The first edition of the Greek text 
was that of Paris, 1532, 8vo ; but this was 
much surpassed by the edition of F. Robor- 
tellus, Venice, 1552, 4to. This edition con- 
tains both a new Latin version by Robortellus, 
and the ^rsion of Theodore, together with 
many cuts. The treatise on tactics is also 
contained in GesneFs edition of Claudius 
ABlianus. A useful edition of Julian's Tac- 
tics ” appeared at Leyden, printed by L. El- 
zevir, 1613, 4to. 

There are German, French, Italian, and 
English versions of the “ Tactics.” It was 
translated into English by Captain John 
Bingham, London, 1616, folio, with a dedica- 
tion to Prince Charles, which is dated by the 
translator, “ from my garrison at Woudri- 
chem, in Holland.” The translator says in 
his preface, that ** iElian hath in a small 
volume so expressed the arte (military), that 
nothing is more short, nothing more linked 
together in coherence of precepts, and yet 
distinguished by such variety, that all motions 
requisite or to be used in a battaile are ftilly 
expressed therein.” The translation is “ il- 
lustrated with figures throughout, and notes 
upon the chapter of the ordinary motions of 
the phalange.” This edition only contains 
notes on the first twenty-nine chapters. 
There is added to it the exercise military of 
the English in the service of the Estates of 
the United Provinces in the Low Countries, 
by l^e order of that great general, Maurice 
of Nassau, Prince of Orange,” &o. The 
translator published a second edition of part 
of this translation under the following title : 

“ The Art of embattailing an Army, or the 
second Part of .Elian’s Tacticks, containing 
the Practice of the best Generals of all An- 
tiquitie, concerning the Forms of Battailes, 
&c. ; by Capone John Bingham.” London, 
foL 1631. The author calls this his ** last 
endeavours upon Elian.” This volume be- 
gins with the thirtieth chapter, and it contains 
valuable notes on all the chapters, ftrom the 
thirtieth to the last, and also cuts to illustrate 
the text and the notes. The margin of the 
notes in both editions contains references to 
other Greek and Latin writers on military 
matters and to the historians, as Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, Appian, Polytenus, Vege- 
tiiis, Leo, and others. Altogether this trans- 
lation is a very usefhl book for those who 
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wish to understand the military terms of the 
Greek writers and their ordering of battles. 
The Tactics were translated by Lord Dillon, 
London, 1814, 4to. (Fabricius, Grctc. 

V. 622.) G. L. 

^'LIUS ARISTIDES. [Aristides.] 
^XIUS DIONY'SIUS. [Dionysius.] 
iE'LIUS DONATUS. [Donatus.] 
.ffi'LIUS PROMO'TUS ("AiXios np<i/i«Tos). 
an ancient physician of Alexandria, the au- 
thor of several Greek medical works still 
existing in manuscript in various libraries of 
Europe. His date is uncertain. Villoison 
{Anecd Gr. tom. ii. p. 179. note 1.) says that 
he lived after the time of Pompey, that is, in 
the first century before Christ ; while others 
consider him to be much more ancient, and 
Choulant, on the contrary, places him in the 
first century after Christ. (IIandb.^er Biich^ 
erkunde fiir die Aeltere Medicin, Leipzig, 
1841.) He is probably the person mentioned 
simply as “ -®lius ” by Galen (De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Zora, lib. iv. cap. 6. tom. xii. 
p. 730. ed. Kiihn). The prologue to one of his 
works, entitled Auva/x«p<lv, or a “ Collection of 
Medical Formulae,” together with some ex- 
tracts from it, consisting of recipes for pains 
in different parts of the body, is found in 
Bona*s **Tractatus de Scorbuto,” Verona, 
1781, 4to. (p. 939, et seq.) and is reprinted 
by Kuhn, in his “ Additamenta ad Elench. 
Medicor. Vet. a Jo. Alb. Fabricio exhibit.” 
Leipzig, 1826. Fabricius mentions another of 
his works, entitled ‘larpucA, ^vcriKa, kolI ’Ai't*- 
‘irad7}riK(i, *♦ On Medicine, Natural Philosophy, 
and Antipathies,” an extract from which was 
sent by Ruhnken to Schneider, so full of ab- 
surdities, says the latter, (Prsefat. in Nicand. 
Alexiph, p.xix.)as to be not worth publishing. 
(Prsefat. in Nicand. Ther. p. xi.) A few 
fragments from another of his works, entitled 
Tlepl *lo€6\<av Kal AriArirrjplwv ^appdKtov, ** On 
Venomous Animals and Poisonous Drugs,” 
are inserted by Mercuriali in his “ Variac Lec- 
tiones.” (lib. iii. cap. 4.) He also several 
times quotes it in his work “ De Ven^is et 
Morbis Venenosis,” (lib. i. cap. 16., lib. ii. cap. 
2.) from which specimens it appears (lib. iii. 
cap. 4.) among other things, that he agreed 
with .^lian, (On Animats^ lib. vi. cap. 20.) 
Apollodorus, (Plin, Hist Nat. lib. xi. cap. 
30.) and Nicander, (^Ther. v. 769, &c.) in 
dividing scorpions into nine species. (Chou- 
lant and Kiihn, locis cit.) W. A. G. 

.®LNOTH, a monk of the twelfth century, 
author of a life of St. Canute the Martyr, a 
contemporary king of Denmark. In the 
dedication to this work, .^Inoth states that 
he was bom at Canterbury in England, but 
had lived for twenty-four years in Denmark, 
where he was a monk, or, as Resenius sup- 
poses, prior of the convent of St. Canute in 
Odense. The work is dedicated to King 
Nicholas, who reigned from 1105 to 1134, 
but appears to have been written in the reign 
of his predecessor Eric ; from which it is 
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cofgeetaredby BaHholinns, whose inip][^sition 
is supported by Langebek, that 1109 is the 
date of the dedication, which will fix the time 
of .^Inoth’s migration to Denmark at 1085. 
This is the period about which he relates 
that St. Canute removed to that country the 
relics of St. Alban, the English martyr, with 
the idea, it is supposed, of removing with it 
the good fortune of England ; and ^Inoth 
very probably accompanied the sacred deposit. 
Canute himself became a martyr in the church 
which he erected to receive the remains of 
the English one. 

There have been many editions of the “ His- 
toria Ortus, Vitm, et Passion is S. Canuti,” 
by .®lnoth. The first (Copenhagen, 1602, 
8vo.), published by Hvitfeld, the Danish 
chronicler, is very inaccurate, and does not 
contain a single note, though Fabricius states 
tne contrary in his “ Bibliotheca Medisc La- 
tinitatis.” The second, with notes by Meur- 
sius (Copenhagen, 1631, 4to.), is still more 
inaccurate ; but was reprinted with all its 
faults by Lami, as an appendix to Meur- 
sius’s “ Historia Danica” (Florence, 1746). 
The first correct edition was by Sollerius, 
in the “ Acta Sanctorum” of the Bollandists, 
under the date of the 10th of July; the second, 
by Bircherod, in the “ Monumenta Cimbrica” 
of Westphalius ; and the third, by Langebek, 
in the “ Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii 
iEvi.” ^Inoth’s Life of St. Canute is con- 
sidered by I^angebek to be of great value as 
written by a contemporary, and abounding 
in incidental information. The style is cen- 
sured as rhapsodical, occasionally ungram- 
matical, and generally difficult ; but these 
were faults which TElnoth had in common 
with most of the writers of the age. (Lange- 
bek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii AEvi, 
iii. 325—390, &c, ; Acta Sanctorum^ July? 
iii. 118 — 148.; Worm, Forsog til et Lexicon 
over Danskej Norske og Islandske Ecerde 
Mcmd, i. 13.) c T. W. 

.£LRED. [Aiered.] 

AELST, EVERT VAN, a Dutch painter, 
bom at Delft, in 1602, who was very eminent 
in his line. He painted principally inanimate 
objects and still life, — as dead birds, dead 
game, ipessels of gold and silver, and the 
variou^mplements of war. A very favourite 
subject with him was a brace or two of 
partridges suspended upon a nail, painted 
upon a light ground. His pictures are con- 
spicuous for an exquisite finish and a beau- 
tifol colouring, are very rare, and command 
high prices. He died in 1658. Although 
his works were excellent, he was surpassed 
by his nephew and scholar, Willem van 
Aelst. R N W' 

AELST, NICOLAS VAN, an engrkver 
and printseller, bom at Brussels in 1526. In 
1550 he Seems to have been established as a 
printseller in Rome, where he remained until 
his death, which happened about the be- 
ginning of the seipnteenth century. Heine- 
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ken has given a list of the principal works 
which were engraved or publish^ by this 
artist. Those from his own graver are of 
very ordinary pretensions, and comparatively 
few, and he generally omitted the names of 
the artists who engraved his plates for him, 
merely publishing his own name with the 
word formis following it. In 1589 he pub- 
lished a portrait of Pope Sixtus V. engraved 
by Ambrosio Brambilla, marked A. B. NicoL 
van Aelst formis; he published also a large 
print in folio, of the grand picture by Giulio 
Romano, now in the Dresden gallery, of the 
Virgin washing the infant Jesus in a bath, 
which he marked Jiafa. Ur. inv. Nicolo van 
Aelst formis. He published also several large 
prints from the designs of Antonio Tempesta. 
Of his own engravings may be mentioned a 
print of Cupid and Psyche after Giulio 
Romano in 1554 ; and one of Venus tud 
Adon’s, after Teodoro Ghigi. (Ileineken, 
iJictiofinaire des Artistes^ ^c.) R. N. \V. 

AELST, PAUL VAN. [Koek.] 

AELST, WILLEM VAN, painted the 
same class of subjects as his uncle Evert 
van Aelst, by whom he was instructed. He 
excelled also in fruit and flowers, which he 
represented with extraordinary skill. He 
was the son of Jan van Aelst, a notary, and 
was bom also at Delft, in 1620. He first 
tried his fortune in France, where he re- 
mained four years. He afterwards spent 
seven years in Italy, principally in Florence, 
where his ^pictures attracted great notice, 
and where he was known as Guglielmo 
d’Odlanda. The then grand duke of Tus- 
cany was a great admirer of his works, and 
as a mark of esteem he presented him with 
a chain and medal of gold. Several of Van 
Aelst’s pictures of fruit, flowers, and still 
life, &c. are still preserved in the Pitti 
gallery at Florence. In 1656 he returned 
to Delft ; but he settled ultimately at Am- 
sterdam, where he experienced the greatest 
encouragement, and received very high prices 
for his works. Van Aelst married his maid- 
servant, by whom he had three children. 
He died in 1679. (Houbraken, Schoubvrgder 
Nederlandsche Konst- Schilders, &c. ; Weyer- 
man, Levens-Beschryvinyen der Nederlandsche 
Konst- Schilders, &c. ; Descamps, Za Vie des 
Peintres Flamands, &c.) R. N. W. 

.AMELIA, a vestal virgin, who, when the 
sacred fire was extinguished, and she was 
condemned to die for her negligence in watch- 
ing it, rekindled the embers miraculously by 
throwing her veil over them. (Dionysius Holic. 
Antiq, ii. 68.; Valerius Maximus, i. 1. s. 7.) 

W. B. D. 

.AMELIA JULIA'NA, countess of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, was a daughter of 
Albert Frederic, count of Barby, and was 
bom on the 19th of August, 1637. In 1665 
she married Albert Anton, count of Schwarz- 
burgh-Rudolstadt : she died on the 2d of 
I>acember, 1706. She was a woman of great 
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piety and benevolence, and in her leisQ|ne 
hours she occupied herself with composing 
spiritual poems, many of which were sub- 
sequently incoi*porated in the hymn-books 
used in the Protestant churches of Saxony 
and Thuringia. These hymns are charac- 
terised by a feeling of pure piety and good 
sense ; but their poetical merit is very small, 
and many of them are not much better than 
ordinary prose. The versification is tolerably 
good. 

As the countess published her poems ano- 
nymously, the authorship of some of them 
became, after her death, the subject of some 
dispute, and several of them were ascribed to 
G. M. Pfefterkorn, of Tanna. One collection 
of the sacred songs of the countess was pub- 
lished in her lifetime, under the title ** Tag- 
liche Mcrgen,— Mittags, — und Abendopfer,” 
Rudolstddt, 1099 ; and another appeared after 
her death, under the title “ Geistlicher Braut- 
schmuck der Freundin des Lammes,** Ru- 
dolstadt, 1714. (Wolff, Encychpadie der 
Deutschen Nationalliteraturf i. p. 25.) L. S. 

.iEMI'LIA TEHTIA, daughter of ./Emilius 
Paullus I. wife of Scipio Africanus I. and 
mother of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 
She was celebrated for her conjugal affectiop 
and prudence, and for her wealth and splen- 
dour, both as the wife and widow of the elder 
Africanus. On her death, her grandson by 
adoption, Scipio Africanus (iEmilianus) II., 
bestowed her dowry, plate, and jewels on his 
mother Papiria, who afterwards appeared at 
the public festivals with the same pomp 
as A^milia had displayed. (Polybius, xxxii. 
12. ; Valerius Maximus, vi. 7. s. 1.) 

W. B. D. 

JEMI'LIA TERTIA, third daughter of Lu- 
cius iErailius Paullus II. From her lips ^Emi- 
lius received the first favorable omen of his 
victory over Perseus, kin^ of Macedonia. On 
returning from the coraitia, ^milius fbund 
his daughter weeping ; and, taking her in his 
arms, inquired the cause of her sorrow. 
Know you not,” she replied, “ that Per- 
seus” (a favourite dog) “is dead?” Her 
father exclaimed, “ I accept the omen,” and 
entered hopefully on his war with Perseus. 
(Plutarch, AEmilins Paullus, c. 10.j Cicero, 
Bivhi. i. 46. 103.) W. B. D. 

iEMFLIA GENS, (originally, and in in- 
scriptions, written AIMIXIA,) one of the 
most ancient patrician houses in Rome. From 
the name of one of its oldest families — the 
■* Mamerci ” — it appears to have been of Oscan 
descent ; “ Mamers ” being, according to Fes- 
tus, “the Oscan appellation of Mars.” Plu- 
tarch, however, in his life of Numa, (c. 8. 21.) 
says that the iEmilii were a Sabine, that is, 
a Sabellian, family. Festus and Plutarch 
concur in makingMamercus, the son of Pytha- 
goras, the founder of the .Emilia Gens, which 
reckoned also among its mythic ancestors the 
usurper Amulius, the brother of Numitor^ 
king of Alba, and an Emylus, a son of As- 
c c 4 
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cftnios. The iRmilii dated their curule ma- 
gistracies fVom the consulship of L. ^milius 
Mamercus, b. c. 484. Among the numerous 
families of the ^mUii were the following: — 

1. Barhula. 6. Mamercus, or 

2. Buca. Mamercinus. 

3. Lepidus. 7. Papus. 

4. Lepidus Porcina. 8. Paullus. 

5. Macer. 9. Scaurus. 

10. Regillus. 


Of these the most remarkable were — 

1. Lepidi. 3. Papi. 

2. Ik^merci. 4. Soauri. . 

Some of the iBmilii, for instance, the Panllit 

are better known by their ^ntile appellation, 
and are accordingly placed in this work under 
For the remainder see the re- 
spective heads Lepidus, Mamercus, Papus, 
Scaurus. 


iEMPLll PAULLI. 

(1.) M. iEmlliua l!f. L.N. Paullus. 
Cos. B.c. 302. Mag. Eq. 301. 

(2.) M. iEmillus mI F. L. N. Paullus. 
Cos. B. c. 255. 

(3.) L. iEmilius M?F. M. N. Paullus, 
- Cos. B. c. 219. 216. 

(I^ain at Cannae, b. c. 216.) 


(4 ) L. Ailmllius L. F. M. N. Paullus Macodonlcus^ 
Cos. b. c. 182. 168. Censor 164. 
m. 

[1.3 Papirla, d. of C. Papirius Masa. 
(Cos. B. c. 231.) 


(5.) .Xmilia 
m. 

P. Corn. Scipio 
Africanus 1. 


(6.) Elder son 
adopted by 
Q. Fabius Maximus, 
became 

. Q. Fabius Maximus 
.Xmilianus. 


(7.) Younger son 
adopted by 
P. Corn. Scipio, 
sou of 
Africanus I. 
became 

P. Corn. Scipio .Xmilianus. 
(The destroyer of Carthage.) 


(8.) JEmilia 
Frima. 


Q. iElius Tubero. 


(9.) .£milia 
Secunda. 


M. Porcius Cato, 
son of 

M. Porcius Cato, 
Censor. 


(100 iEmil 
Tertia. 


[2.] Second wife’s family and name unknown. 


(11.) Elder son, 
aged 14, 
died 

3 days after 
the triumph of 
his father. 

B.c. 167. 


(12.) Younger son, 
aged 1 1 , 
died 

5 days before 
the triumph of 
his father. 


(13.) L. .£milius M. F. Q. N. Paullus. 
Cos. B.c. 50. 


The iFmilii shared the surname of Scaurus 
with the Aurelia Gens. (Schol. vetus, Hor. 
Serm. i. iii. 48. Scaurum pravis fultum maid 
talis ; and Plin. H, N, xi. 105. (45.) Sillig. 
edn.) Although, like the Lepidi, the .^milii 
l^auri were patricians, they attained to dis- 
tinction at a comparatiyely late period. In 
the war with Antiochus the Great, b. c. 120, 
a L. .^milius Scaurus held a subordinate 
command under the Roman admiral .^milius 
Regillus. W. B. D. 

iEMILIA^NUS (caUed also ^MILIUS), 
a physician, confessor, and martyr; who, 
during the Arian persecution of the Vandals 
in Africa, in the reign of Aunneric (a. d. 
477-484), was put to death with most horrible 
tortures. His memory is celebrated by the 
Roman church on the sixth of December, 
by.the Greek church on the seventh. (Mar^ 
Horn, ed. Baron ( Victor Vitensis, De 
fierseeut* Vandal,, v, i, with Ruinart’s notes,' 
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(14.) Paullus ^milius L. F. M. N. Lepidus. 

Cos. suffect B. c. 34. 

(15.) L. .Xmillus L. F. Paullus. 

Cos. A. D. 1. 

Paris, 8vo., 1694 ; Bzooins, Nomenclator Sanc- 
torum Professione Medicorum.') W, A. G. 

.^MILIA'NUS (Al/iiAlai'os), a native of 
Nicfea, and writer of epigrams. The time in 
which he lived, and the circumstances of his 
life, are unknown. Three of his epigrams 
are preserved in the“ Anthologia Graeca” (vii. 
623. ix. 218. and 756.). L. S. 

iEMILIA'NUS, ALEXANDER or 
ALEXANDRENUS, prefect of Egypt in the 
reigns of Valerianus and Gallienus. A sedi- 
tion at Alexandria, originating in a quarrel 
between a soldier and a townsman, about a 
pair of shoes, led to his elevation to the purple. 
His seizure of the public granaries enabled 
.£milianus to secure the obedience of his pro- 
vince, and to distress Rome itself. His brief 
administration was marked with vigour ; and 
having cleared the Thebaid of marauders, he 
was projecting, at the time of his death, an 
expedition against^me more distant tribes. 
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-whom the Augustan biographer calls the 
** Indi.” But he was defeated by Theodotus, 
the lieutenant of Gallienus, and, by the com- 
mand of that emperor, strangled in a dungeon. 
The rebellion of .ffimilianus took place about 
the year a. d. 263. (Trebellius Pollio, GaU 
lieni, 4. ; Triginta Tyrannic 21.) W. B. D 
^MILIA'NUS, MARCUS (or CAIUS) 
JULIUS JEMIXIUS, was bom in Maureta- 
nia, about the year a. d. 208, of humble parent- 
age. He was governor of Pannonia and Moesia 
in the reign of Callus, and in a. d. 253, after 
repulsing the Goths from the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and driving them beyond the Da- 
nube, was saluted “ Emperor,” on the field of 
battle, by his own soldiers. iEmilianus pro- 
ceeded by rapid marches to Italy, and in the 
neighbourhood of Interamna in Umbria en- 
countered .the imperial legions. His offer of 
double pay to deserters induced the soldiAs 
of Gall us to compare the sloth and cowardice 
of the emperor with the valour and conduct 
of his lieutenant, and they put Callus and his 
son Volusianus to death. The election of 
JEmilianus was confirmed by the senate ; and 
medals, some of which are extant, were 
struck, representing .^milianus with the style 
and attributes of “ Hercules the Conqueror,” 
of “ Mars the Avenger,” and of “ Apollo the 
Preserver ” of the empire. But .®milianus 
was not allowed to reign more than four 
months. When on the point of contesting 
the empire wHh Valerianus, the lieutenant of 
Gallus, who had been elected emperor by 
the legions of llhsetia and Noricum, he was 
murdered by his own soldiers in the camp 
atSpoletum, a.d. 254. Victor the younger, in , 
his ** Epitome,” says, indeed, that .dSmilianus 
died a natural death, and Eutropius does not 
mention his assassination. (Aurelius Victor, 
De Ccesaribusj xxxi. ; Victor, Epitome, xxxi. ; ' 
Zonaras, xii. 21,22.*, Eutropius, ix. 6.; Zo- I 
simus, i. 25, 26.) W. B. D. ' 

.ffiMFLltiS HISPA'NUS, an ancient vete- ; 
rinary surgeon, whose date is unknown, and ; 
of whose works nothing exists but a few j 
fragments, inserted in the collection entitled | 
“ VeterinarisB Medicinse Libri Duo,” pub- i 
lished first, in a Latin translation, Paris, folio, 
1530, by J. Ruellius, and afterwards in Greek 
by Simon Gryneeus, Basle, 4to. 1537. W.A.G. 

iEMPLIUS, JULIUS CORDUS, a Roman 
historian, who lived in the reign of Maximi- 
anus (a.d. 287). (Jul. Capitolinus, Gordianus 
Junior, 21. Macrinus, 1.) W. B. D. 

.ffiMPLIUS, LUCIUS MAMERCUS, 
consul for the first time in b. c. 484, and 
the first of the Gens .^Emilia who obtained 
the consulship, or, as it was then called, the 
prsetorate. He was elected immediately after 
the condemnation of Spurius Cassius, and, 
with his colleague Kseso Fabius, was an ardent 
champion of the oligarchy. He was, accord- 
ing to Dionysius, from whom, however, Livy 
-diffehi, completely defeated by the Volscians 
of Antiiun, and from shame at his ill success 
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remained in the camp until the expiration cff 
his magistracy. In his second consulship 
(b. c. 478) he gained an important victoiy 
over the Veientines and their Etruscan aL 
lies, but was refiised a triumph by the senate. 
In his third consulship he was the opponent 
of the tribune Genucius (b. c. 473) in the 
civil disturbances which were terminated in 
the year following by the first Publilian law. 
[VoLERo, PiTBLiLius.] Subsequently, how- 
ever, a change must have taken place in the 
political opinions or interests of .®milius, 
since in b. c. 467 he was the advoc'Ate of a 
revival of the Agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. 
(Dionysius Halic., Antiq. viii. ix. ; Livy, ii. 
42—54.) W. B. D. 

.a^MTLIUS, LUCIUS PAULLUS I., con- 
sul in B. c. 219 with M. Livius Salinator. 
[Livius, Salinator.] iEmilius was sent 
by the sAiate against Demetrius of Pharos, 
who had governed Illyricum for the Romans, 
and, subsequently, revolted from them. lie 
speedily reduced Dimalum,one of the strongest 
of the Illyrian towns on the mainland, and 
compelled the island of Pharos to surrender, 
and Demetrius to fly to the king of Mace- 
donia, Philip V. The triumph of .^milius 
was of remarkable splendour; yet, according 
to the accounts which Livy followed, he was 
accused of appropriating some portion of the 
spoils of Illyricum, and tried on this charge. 
He was however acquitted ; and in b. c. 216 
was again raised to the consulate, by the aris- 
tocratical party, who dreaded the temerity of 
Tcrentius Varro, consul in the same year. 
In the art of war iEmilius was the scholar of 
Fabius Cunctator, and wished to avoid an en- 
gagement with Hannibal. But he commanded 
only on alternate days, and could not control 
the rashness of his colleague. At the battle 
of Cannae TEmilius commanded the right 
wing, and, after fulfilling the part both of 
a good officer and a gallant soldier, refiised 
to fly, and died on the field of battle. In 
B.c. 215-14 his sons, Lucius, Marcus, and 
Quintus, exhibited games in honour of his 
memory, which lasted three days, and at 
which twenty -two pair of gladiators were ex- 
hibited. .^milius had been both augur and 
pontifex; and an example of his relimous 
zeal and fearless character is given by Vale- 
rius Maximus. In his consulship, but whe- 
ther in his first or second is uncertain, the 
senate passed a decree for the suppression of 
foreign religions, and the destruction of the 
Isiac and Serapic temples. But when no one 
was found among the workmen hardy enough 
to begin the work of demolition, iEmilius laid^ 
aside his consular robes, and, arming himself 
with an axe, broke the doors of one of those 
Egyptian temples. (Polybius, iii. 16 — ^20. 
106 — 117.; Livy, xxii. 35 — 50.; Valerius 
Maximus, i. 3. s. 3.) W. B. D. 

jEMFLIUS, LUCIUS PAULLUS IL, 
and after his conquest of Perseus, Macedonicus, 
son of iEmilius PauUus L He was bom about 
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B. c. 229,ftnce ia B.e. 190, more than 
sixty years of iBmSJns was early dis- 
tinguished for hw taknts, his industry, and 
his grare and earnest character. He applied 
himself, however, to the study of neither law 
nor eloquence, at that time the only paths to 
civil eminence at Rome, and his genius for 
war. developed itself slowly. His first public 
employment was that of a commissioner in 
the settlement of a colony at Groton, (b. c. 
194.) His first magistracy was the curule 
sedileship (b. c. 193), which he obtained in 
preference to twelve competitors, all of whom, 
it is said, were afterwards consuls. In b. c. 
191, jKmilius was one of the six praetors, and 
obtained Hispania Ulterior, or the “ Further 
Spain,” for his province. Although he was 
at first unfortunate, and his army was nearly 
cut off, he remained in that province as prae- 
tor and propraetor, (liivy calls him pro- 
consul, xxxvii. 46.) until the year b.c. 189, 
when he retrieved his former disaster by 
completely defeating the Lusitanians. His 
victory was followed by a triumph, and seems 
to have put an end to a general revolt of 
the Spanish peninsula. In the same year 
iEmilius was one of ten commissioners for 
settling the affsurs of Asia after the first 
submission of Antiochus the Great. In b.g. 
187, the name of iEmilius appears in the op- 
position to the proconsul Manlius, who claimed 
a triumph for his successes in Galatia. In 
B, c. 182, iCmilius, after being twice, or, ac- 
cording to Aurelius Victor, thrice rejected, 
was elected consul; and, in the next year, as 
proconsul, he reduced to obedience and tri- 
umphed over the Ingaunians, a Ligurian tribe 
at the foot of the maritime Alps. Between 
his first and second consulate must be placed 
the admission of iEmilius into the college of 
augurs. In this office he was distinguished 
for his application to the science of augury, 
and for his scrupulous observance of its 
minutest precepts and ceremonies. After 
his first consulship .^milius was more than 
once a candidate for the office, but, until 
B. c. 168, without success. His leisure was 
employed in the education of his children, 
whom he carefully instructed in Greek litera- 
ture and science, as well as in the laws and 
religion of Rome, and in all martial and 
athletic exercises. His care procured him 
the appellation of “the kindest father” in 
Rome. The first wife of ASmilius was Pa- 
piria, daughter of Papirius Maso, consul in 
B.O. 231. The sons of this marriage were 
adopted by the Fabian and Cornelian houses, 
the elder son becoming Q. Fabius Maximus 
.^milianus, adoptive grandson of Fabius Cunc- 
tator, and the younger, ]p. Cornelius Scipio 
.^milianus, adoptive grandson of the elder 
Africanus, and himself subsequently the con- 
queror of Carthage, .^milius afterwards di- 
vorc^ Papiri^ and had two sons by a second 
marriage. His wife survived him, but both 
hU sons died in boyhood. The daughters of 


.Shniliiis' and Piq>iria married, one a of 
M. Cato the elder, and the other jEliua.Tu- 
bero. A third daughter, .Emilia Tertia, is 
mentioned by Cicero and Plutarch as a child 
at the time the war with Perseus. In thd 
year b. c.. 168, the people and the senate, who 
were weary of the protraction of the Mace- 
donian war, chose .^milius consul for the 
second time. Mindful of their former rejec- 
tion of him, ^milius declared to the comitia 
that he owed them no thanks ; for that when 
he solicited the fasces he wanted an army, 
whereas now the army wanted a general. 
Before he crossed the Ionian sea, i^milius 
obtained an exact report of the position, re- 
sources, and alliances of Perseus, and made 
some improvements in the discipline of the 
legions. His actual campaign was very short. 
By forcing the passes of Mount Olympus 
ih the rear of the Macedonian army, iEmilius 
drove Perseus from his intrenched camp on 
the banks of the Enipeus, and forced him to 
take refuge under the walls of Pydna. The 
battle of Pydna, which brought to an end the 
kingdom of Macedonia, was fought on the 22nd 
of June ; and early in the following September 
Perseus was brought a prisoner to the Roman 
camp. Ai^milius remained in Macedonia, as 
proconsul, until the end of b. c. 167. In the 
summer of that year he visited the principal 
cities of northern Greece and Peloponnesus, and 
especially the temples at Olympia and Delphi. 
At the latter sanctuary he found columns 
prepared for the statues of •Perseus, and com- 
manded statues of himself to be placed upon 
them instead. On bis return to Macedonia, 
iEmilius repaired to Amphipolis, where he had 
appointed the delegations of the Grecian states 
to meet him, and settled, with the assistance of 
ten commissioners from Rome,the new division, 
tribute, and administration of Macedonia. He 
embarked, towards the end of the year, from 
Oricum in Epirus, for Italy; but his departure 
was marked by an act of faithless and wanton 
cruelty. The treasures of Perseus had been 
reserved for the state ; and to recompense the 
soldiers, Epirus was given up to them; and, in 
one day, by the command or connivance of 
ASmilius, seventy towns were sacked, and 
150,000 of their inhabitants enslaved. ..^mi- 
lius, however, was not enriched by the trea- 
sures which passed through his hands, and 
after his death his estate was found to be in- 
sufficient to pay off his wife’s dowry. His 
triumph was opposed by his own soldiers, 
who complmned, through their tribune Servius 
Galba, of his rigorous discipline, and his par- 
simony in remuneration; and when his tri- 
umph was finally granted, it was clouded by 
the death of his sons, one of whom expired 
five days before, and the other three days after, 
its celebration. He told the people, when 
giving them, as was usual, an account of his 
achievements, that after such unejfompled 
prosperity, reverses must come, and rejoiced 
that calamity had fkllen on his house rather 
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ihMionlii^coiiiitry. Thetfiiunpliof iEmSliiu 
iMted three days, fh>m sanrite to sunset; the 
meet memorable spectacle was Perseus him* 
self; the most permanent effect was, that from 
this year, in consequence oPthe wealth derived 
from its provinces, Italy was exempt from all 
taxation for nearly a century and half. The 
last public office of .Xmilius was the censor- 
ship. (b. c. 164.) He died in b.g. 160, and 
was borne to the fiineral pyre on the shoulders 
of Illyrians, Spaniards, and Macedonians re- 
sident in Rome. Among the exhibitions at 
the funeral games in honour of .^milius was 
that of the “ Adelphi ” of Terence. (Plutarch, 
JEmiliua PauUus\ Livy, xxxiv. — ^xl.; Appian, 
Macedonica^ fr. 17.; Polybius, xviii. — xxxii. ; 
Aurelius Victor, De Viris Illustribus^ Ivi.) 

W.B.D. 

jEMFLIUS, LUCIUS REGILLUS, praetor 
in 190. D. c. He commanded the Roman n^ry 
in the war with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria. After rejecting the overtures of that 
king for peace, he defeated the Syrian fleet 
off the promontory of Myonnesus on the 
coast of Ionia. He subsequently compelled 
Phocffia to surrender; and although he could 
not at first restrain his Rhodian allies from 
plunder, he honourably observed the condi- 
tions of the treaty. In 189, iEmilius cele- 
brated a splendid naval triumph. (Livy,xxxvii. 
4 — 58.; Florus, ii. 8. s. 12.) W. B. D. 

.flEMIXIUS M ACER. [Macer, Licinius.] 

JEMFLIUS, MAMERCUS MAMER- 
CI'NUS, after repeatedly serving with dis- 
tinction as consular tribune, was appointed 
dictator for the first time in b. c. 437, when 
an Etruscan army, under the King Lars 
Tolumnius, had appeared on the left bank of 
the Tiber. It was at the triumph of .®mi- 
lius that the legionary tribune, Cornelius 
Cossus, offered to Jupiter the “opima spolia” 
of Tolumnius. .^milius signalised his second 
dictatorship (in d. c. 433) by the .^milian 
censorian law, which abridged the term of 
the censor’s office from five years to eighteen 
months. (IJvy, iv. 24. ix. 33, 34.) W. B. D. 

iEMIXIUS PAPINIA'NUS [Papini- 

ANUS.]" 

.ffiMFLIUS PARTHENIA'NUS, aRoman 
historian, cited by Vulcatius Gallus, in his life 
of Avidius Cassius. He wrote probably in 
the reigns of Aurelius Antoninus and Corn- 
modus. The title of his work seems to have 
been “ De Tyrannidem affectantibus,** or 
“ De iis qui Tyrannidem affectarunt.’’ (Vul- 
catius, in Avid, Cassius, 6.) W. B. D. 

IMPLIES SURA, a chronologist, who 
treated ** on the years of the Roman people,” 
** De Annis Populi Romani,” quoted by Vel- 
leius Paterculus, (i. 6.) It is doubtfol, however, 
whether the name should not be written Man- 
lius or Manilius Sura, whom Pliny the elder 
cites among the sources of the 8th, 10th, I7th, 
and two following books of his **Hi8toria 
Naturalis.” W. B. D. 

iEMPLIUS, TIBE'RIUS MAMERCP- 
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NtTS, one of the five commlisionen (qnhi^ 
qae*vlri mensarii) who, in b. c. 849 , wem 
appointed to relieve the distress of the Ro- 
man commons. They established their 
banks or tables in the fomm, and <^ered 
in the name of the government to accom- 
modate all debtors, who had any remain- 
ing property or real security to offer, with 
ready money on the most liberal terms, 
.^milius was prsetor in 338, when the terms 
of the first peace with Samnium were dis- 
cussed in the senate ; and in b. g. 336 he was 
consul; and when the general discontents 
revived, he nominated his plebeian colleague 
Q. Publilius Philo, the proposer of the second 
Publilian laws, dictator. (Livy vii. 21. viii. 
2. 12, 13.) W. B. D. 

.®'NE^, HENRreUS, a mathematician 
and natifral philosopher, was bom atOldemar- 
dum in TOesland, on the 19th of August, 1743. 
His father designing to educate him as a mi- 
nister of the reformed religion, he was placed 
at the high school at Franeker ; but having 
devoted himself to the study of the mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, particularly 
optics and mechanics, he abandoned all 
thoughts of the church, and contemplated 
supporting himself by the construction of 
optical instruments. An examination of one 
of Dollond’s glasses having, however, con- 
vinced him of his deficiency in the skill re- 
quisite for such a business, he proceeded to 
Amsterdam in the year 1767, and maintained 
himself by giving private lessons in the ma- 
thematics. In 1769 he took his degree of 
doctor in philosophy at the university of 
liCyden, where his inaugural dissertation on 
freezing (de congelatione) gained him great 
credit, and first brought him into notice. 
Here he gave public lectures in the mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, and from this 
period his reputation rapidly increased. 
Having been summoned to the Hague, he 
was employed on many commissions by the 
government, and sent to Paris for the purpose 
of deliberating with the scientific men of 
France and other countries upon a uniform 
standard of weights and measures ; subse- 
quently he filled the office of inspector of 
weights and measures, and was also appointed 
a member of the central committee of marine. 
His death took place in the year 1810. His 
principal works are — his “Arithmetic 
“Treatise on Hydrostatics;” “ Description of 
Eckhard’s Hydraulic Wheel ; ” and his “ Ex- 
planation of the Tellurium of Adams,” pub- 
lished under the respective titles of “Re- 
kenboek voor de Nederlandsche jeugd;” 
“Jets over de Water-wcegkunde ;” “Bes- 
chryving van het schefrad van Eckhard?” 
“ Verklarin^ van het Tellurium van Adalns;” 
and his varmus reports to the government on 
scientific subjects. He enjoyed a great re- 
putation amongst his countrymen; and his 
biographer Buys describes him as one whose 
head was not filled with the idess of others, 



like a tiTing enpyclopso^ but was replete 
those ladd views upon mathematical and 
natural science which enabled him to en- 
lighten every subject upon which he touched. 
(.Algemeene Kmst^en Letter^Bode voor 1810, 
ii. 289. ; id. voor 1811, i. 133 — 137.) J. W. J. 

iENE'AS (Alyefay) of Troy. In the le- 
gends about iBneas, as about most of the 
heroes of the Trojan war, we have to dis- 
tingfuish the Homeric and the later traditions.; 
and in the case of ^neas we may perhaps 
distinguish a third version, which is given by 
Virgil in his iBneid. 

According to the Homeric poems, ^neas 
was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite 
(Venus), and a great-great-grandson of Tros, 
and, consequently, a near kinsman of Priam, 
who was himself a grandson of Tros. He 
was educated by Alcathous, the ' husband 
of his sister, and lived in his youth in Dar- 
danus, the city of his father. On one occa- 
sion, previous to his taking any part in the 
war, while he was tending his flocks on Mount 
Ida, he was attacked by Achilles, who chased 
him as far as Lyrnessus, where he was rescued 
by the interference of the gods. This event 
roused his warlike spirit, and he led his Dar- 
danians to the assistance of the Trojans, among 
whom henceforth he and Hector were the two 
most distinguished warriors. iEneas is viewed 
by Homer as even excelling Hector among 
the Trojans, and as eq^ to Achilles 
among the Greeks. He was the favourite of 
the gods on account of his piety and filial 
respect. When his friend Pandarus had 
fallen, .^neas fought with Diomedes to rescue 
the body of his friend, and was thrown on 
the ground by his adversary. But Aphrodite 
covered him with her garment ; and when 
she also was wounded by Diomedes, Apollo 
carried him away to his temple in Pergamus, 
where his wounds were healed by the gods. 
In the mean time, the Greeks and Troians 
fought about a phantom of .®neas, which 
Apollo had made for the purpose of deceiving 
them. On recovering from his wounds, 
iEneas returned to the field of battle, and 
gave new proofs of his courage. In the great 
attack of the Trojans upon the wall near the 
ships of the Greeks, iEneas commanded the 
fourth host of the Trojans, and here he 
avenged the death of Alcathous, CEnomaus, 
and Aphareus, and then hastened to assist 
Hector, who had been struck down by Ajax. 
Subsequently he even ventured to fight with 
Achilles, and would have lost his life, if 
Poseidon (Neptune), although hostile to the 
Trojans, had not saved him, in order that 
the decree of destiny might be fulfilled, ac- 
cording to which .^neas. and his ofifspring 
were to rule over the Trojans. 

Thus far the history of .Eneas is derived 
from Homer, who appears to have known 
nothing about his emigration to a foreign 
land, and of his establishing a new kingdom 
there. Homer rather suggests, as observed 
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by Strabo, that .^neas and his' doio^aidkiftk 
mled as the successors of Priam; at*'T¥6;^. 
The author of the Homeric hymn oh Aphro- 
dite, differs from the account of Homer, inas- 
much as he states that Eneas was educated by 
nymphs on Mount Ida, and that he was not 
t£^en to his father until his fifth year ; and 
that then, at the request of his mother, it was 
given out that he was the son of a nymph. 

According to later traditions, Eneas was 
educated by the centaur Chiron, and assisted 
in carrying off Helen. In the Trojan war, 
he is described as inferior to Hector in courage 
and valour, but superior in prudence ; whence 
Hector is called the hand, and Eneas the 
soul, of the Trojans. But he is, nevertheless, 
said to have slain twenty-eight of the enemy. 
He was married to Creusa, daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba ; but was, nevertheless, hostile 
to 'the house of Priam, especially to Paris. 
Other traditions state that he was married to 
Eurydice. When the lower part of the city 
of Troy was taken by the Greeks, Eneas, 
with his Dardans and the warriors of Ophry- 
nion, occupied Pergamus, the citadel where 
all the most sacred and costly treasures of the 
Trojans were kept. When he found that 
further resistance was useless, he resolved to 
save the sacred treasures and the images of 
the gods ; and with them, and with his father 
and his wife and children, he went to Mount 
Ida, where the Trojans assembled around 
him. But, pressed by the enemy, he at last 
consented to surrender the place to the Greeks, 
on condition of being allowed to depart in 
safety with all that he possessed. Mcnecrates 
of Xanthus related that Eneas obtained per- 
mission to depart, because he had betrayed 
Troy to the Greeks *, Livy and Strabo, on the 
other hand, report that he and Antenor were 
not treated in a hostile manner by the Greeks, 
either on account of the old hospitable con- 
nection between them and the Greeks, or 
because these two heroes had always advised 
their countrymen to restore Helen, and to 
make peace. Others, again, relate that Eneas 
was given up as prisoner to Neoptolemus, and 
was carried to Pharsalia; while other tradi- 
ditions stated that Eneas was not present at 
the taking of Troy, as he had been sent by 
Priam to Phrygia. Those stories which make 
Eneas depart from his native country after 
the taking of the city, differ in the account 
of his wanderings. Some relate that he went 
to Thrace, and died there; others make him 
go from Thrace to the Arcadian Orcho- 
menos, where, in later times, a tomb of An- 
chises was shown, and whence Eneas pro- 
ceeded to It^y. The whole course of his 
wanderings is described by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and very briefly by Livy also. 
In the course of his wanderings, he was s ai d 
to have founded numerous towns and temples 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean; Eneia, 
m Thrace; Egesta and Elyme, in Sicily; and 
other towns also referred toeir origin to him. 
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Jiunt. he limded at Laurantiim, in Italy. 
Acow^g to oUier accounts it was not iEneas, 
the son of Anchises, who landed in Italy, but 
some ’ other iBneas, or Ascanius, his son, and 
^^eas himself is said to have return^ to 
Phrygia. But the tradition adopted by the 
Roman historians is, that ^neas, in conse- 
quence of various wonders and si^s, and of 
an oracle of Dodona, built a city in the 
country of the aborigines in Latium. Latinus, 
the king of the aborigines, at first endeavoured 
to prevent the strangers from establishing 
themselves in his dominions ; but his hostile 
proceedings were stopped by negotiation, 
and at last he allowed ^neas and the Trojans 
to settle in his territory, and with their as- 
sistance he conquered the Rutuli. The new 
town which iEneas had commenced was now 
completed, and called Lavinium, after Lavinia, 
who is described by some as a daughters of 
Latinus, aud by others as a daughter of King 
Anius, of Delos, who had followed iEneas as 
a prophetess, and died in the new city. Those 
who represent her as a daughter of Latinus, 
add that iEneas married her; and that the 
aborigines and Trojans thus became united 
into one nation, called the I.atins (Latini). 
The Latins were now again attacked by the 
Rutuli, and Latinus fell in battle; whereupon 
iBneas succeided his father-in-law upon the 
throne. But, in the fourth year of his reign, 
he was likewise slain in a battle against the 
Rutuli, who were assisted by the Etruscan 
Mezentius. After the battle was over, the 
body of .d3neas could not be found; some 
believed that it had been carried away by the 
river Numicius, and others that it had been 
removed to the abodes of the gods. The 
Latins raised a monument to his honour, and 
worshipped him as a god, under the name of 
Jupiter Indiges. 

Virgil, in his ^neid, has, as a Roman, 
adopted the account which makes .^neas come 
to Italy. He follows, on the whole, the tra- 
dition which we read in Dionysius; but, in 
accordance with his poetical object, he has 
altered, increased, and embellished it in va- 
rious parts. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, 
again, follows the description of Virgil. (The 
Homeric legends about .^neas are contained 
in the Iliad ; for the later traditions see 
Xenophon, On Hunting ; Proclus, Diet 9. ; 
Philostratus, Her, 13. ; Hyginus, A 115. ; 
Pausanias, viiL 12. x. 26. ; iElian, V, H, 
iii. 22. ; Dionysius Halic.. i. 48 — 65. ; 
Strabo, xiii. 608. ; Livy, i. 1. and 2. ; Strabo, 
V. 229. ; Ovid. Meiam, xiii. 623, &c. ; xiv. 
590, &c. ; Conon, Narrat 46. ; Servius, ad 
JEn, ix. 264. ; Tzetzes, Lycophr. 1252. ; comp. 
Niebuhr, Hist of Rome, i. 179, &c. ; Jacobi, 
Handw&rterb. der Griech. und Rifm, Mythol, 
under “ .^Sneas.”) L, S. 

.®NEAS (King of Arabia). [Aretas.] 

iENE'AS (AWaO GAZiEUS, a native of 
Gaza in Palestine, lived during the latter 
part of the fifth century of our sera. His 
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parents were pagans, and he himself iras ^ 
pagan in his youth, but he became a conwt' 
to Christianity, and witnessed in 464 the per- 
secution of the Christians by Hermerich, 
king of the Vandals. He had in early lifis 
bec^ a pupil of Hierocles, by whom he was 
inspired with great love for the Platonic phi- 
losophy, which he continued to study and 
teach even after he had become a Christian. 
There is extant by him a dialogue called 
“ Theophrastus ” (Qt6^pacrros'), on the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of 
the body. The interlocutors are Axiotheus, 
who expresses the opinions of iEneas him- 
self, and Theophrastus, his opponent. The 
whole dialogue consists of a strange mixture 
of Christian and Platonic ideas, and .^neas 
shows himself to be anything but a sound 
philosopher ; he supports many of his posi- 
tions by the aid of the miracles which were 
alleged to be wrought in his days. There 
are also extant twenty-five letters by him. 

The Theophrastus of ^.neas was first pub- 
lished in a Latin translation by Ambrosius Ca- 
maldulcnsis, at Venice, 1513, 8vo. The Greek 
original was first edited by J. Wolf, Zurich, 
1560, fol., with a Latin translation, and after- 
wards by C. Barth, Leipzig, 1653, 4to. The 
best editions, however, arc that in Galland’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum, x. 627, &c., and that of 
Boissonade, which appeared at Paris in 1836, 
8vo., under the title “ Alyda? Kal Tiaxapias, 
.di)neas Gazoeus et Zacharias Mitylemcus de 
Immortalitate Animee et Mundi Consum- 
matione,” &c. The Letters of iEneas are 
printed in the collection of Greek epistles of 
Aid. Manutius, Venice, 1499. (G. G. Werns- 
dorf, Disputatio de ^nea Gazeeo, Naumburg, 
1816, 4to. ; Friedemann and Seebode, ilfisce//. 
Crit 'il 1. 374.) L. S. 

uENE'AS SYLVIUS. [Pius II.] 
iENE' AS (AiVelaj), usuall^r sumamed T A C- 
TICUS. The time when he lived is uncertain ; 
but if, as Casaubon supposes, he is the same 
as jEneas of Stymphaliis in Arcadia, who, 
according to Xenophon, was a general of the 
Arcadians about the time of the battle of 
Mantinea (36 1 b. c.), he was a contemporary 
of Aristotle. Whether this fact can be 
established or not, it seems clear from the 
character of his work, that he lived about 
those times. He wrote a great work on 
tactics, called ^irparriyiKh fitikloy or irtpl rcou 
arparrryiKwv inropvfifiara. It consisted of se- 
veral books, each of which bore a separate 
name, as we learn from that which is still 
extant. Cineas, the general of Pyrrhus, 
made an abridgment of it. Of this work we 
possess at present only one book, called 
raKTiK6v Tf leal iroXtopicirnicdv, the immediate 
object of which is to show in what manner 
a siege should be conducted ; but it also con- 
tains many things relating to ancient history 
and archseology which are valuable. The 
book of .dSneas is rather difficult, owing to 
the numerous technical terms, the meaning 
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of which is often doubtfol. (Xenophon, 
Hellenic, vii, 3. 1 . ; ^lian, Tact i. ; Cicero, 
AdFam. ix. 25, ; Polybius, x. 44.; Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth, Grcec. iv. 334, Ac.) 

The fragment of the great work of .^neas 
was first printed in Casaubon’s edition of 
Polybius (Paris, 1609, folio), and after- 
wards also in those of Gronovius (Amsterdam, 
1670, 8vo.) and Ernest! (Leipzig, 1763). 
Schweighaiiser did not incorporate it in his 
edition of Polybius, and J. C. Orelli, in con- 
sequence of this, published a separate edition 
of it, as a supplement to Schweighaiiser’s 
Polybius, Leipzig, 1818, 8vo. This is the 
most useful edition ; it contains a Latin trans- 
lation and a commentary by Orelli, as well 
as the notes of his predecessors. There is a 
French translation by J. J. de Beausobre, 
(Paris and Amsterdam, 1757, 4to.),' which is 
considered good. * I-*. S. 

JENESIDE'MUS (AiVij<rf5»j/Aoj), a native 
of Cnossus in Crete, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, but of according to Photius, 

was a pupil of Heraclides, and taught at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, as Eusebius states. His 
time is somewhat uncertain, but he was prior 
to Sextus Empiricus, and probably lived in 
the first century of the Christian sera. 

.^nesidemus is generally considered to 
belong to the sceptical school, and un- 
doubtedly he contributed greatly to fashion 
their doctrines into a system ; and he is re- 
cognised by Sextus Empiricus as one of the 
heads of the new sceptical school. Still it 
appears probable, as Ritter shows, that he 
only viewed the sceptical method as a mode of 
arriving at the philosophy of Heraclitus, “ for 
the knowledge of there being opposites in the 
same thing must be preceded by the know- 
ledge of opposites appearing to be in the 
same thing ; and the sceptics say that there 
appear to be opposites in the same thing, but 
the followers of Heraclitus advance a step 
further, and maintain their existence.” (Sex- 
tus Empiricus, Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 210.) In one 
work, however, of which Photius has pre- 
served extracts, .^nesidem'us seems to have 
confined himself to the exposition of the scep- 
tical doctrines. This was his work on the 
doctrines of Pyrrho, in eight books (Ilw^ 
puvlw \6yot 6 kt6\ ** the sole object of 
which,” says Photius, ** is to show that no- 
thing can be comprehended with certainty, 
either by the senses or the understanding; 
and accordingly that neither the followers 
of Pyrrho, nor anybody else, know the 
real truth of things ;” but he adds, “ the fol- 
lowers of Pyrrho differ from others in this: 
their wisdom consists in knowing that they 
know nothing with certainty ; and as to what 
they do know, they do not express their 
opinion about it either in the way of affirma- 
tion or denial.” The work was dedicated to 
a philosopher of the Academy, Lucius Nero 
(or, as some read it, Tubero), a Roman of 
rank. In the first book, the author treats of 


the difference between the Pyrrhonians Imd 
the Academics, and gives a general sketch of 
the Pyrrhonian doctrines. He then proceeds, 
in the seven following books, to state the doc- 
trines of Pyrrho more in detail. The fifth book 
contained the grounds of doubt about causes, 
and here it was laid down that no one thing 
was the cause of any other thing ; that those 
were deceived who alleged causes for things ; 
and it contained an enumeration of the modes 
of their error. Photius, who had perhaps little 
taste for such speculations, says that the work 
may be of some value to those who are study- 
ing dialectic, if their principles are settl^, 
and the clearness of their judgment is not per- 
verted. 

This work is mentioned by Diogenes I-iaer- 
tius, who also speaks of an abridgment or 
sketch of the doctrines of Pyrrho by JEnesi- 
de%nus ('Txotvjtwo-is c/s tA Uv^^cltyeia), which 
may be the same as the first book of the larger 
work. Sextus Empiricus contains several ex- 
tracts from .ffinesidemus. 

Ritter observes, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine from what we know of ^nesidemus, 
how much ought to be attributed to him be- 
yond the attempt to systematise the sceptical 
doctrines. He borrowed partly from pre- 
ceding writers, and anything that may be his 
own cannot be separated fronf the labours of 
those who followed him. (Ritter, Geschichte 
der Philosophies 4er Th. p. 286. ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Graec, iii. 621. x. 742. ; Photius, 
Myriobiblous cod. 212. ; Comp. Gellius, xi. 5.) 

G.L. 

iEPI'NlTS, FRANZ MARIA ULRICH 
THEODOR, a distinguished German mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, was bom at 
Rostock in Mecklenburg Schwerin, December, 
13. 1724. His time, like that of almost every 
man of learning, appears to have been chiefiy 
employed in the labours of the closet, for 
scarcely any particulars relating to his per- 
sonal history are recorded ; but the published 
results of his researches show that he must 
have been profoundly occupied with sub- 
jects tending to the improvement of physical 
science. He resided for some time in Ber- 
lin, and it was there that, in company with 
Wilcke, he carried on a series of electrical 
experiments : while so engaged he made the 
discovery that a plate of air between two 
boards can be charged with electricity so as 
to exhibit the effects produced by the Leyden 
jar ; and about the same time he discovered 
the electrical properties of the heated tourma- 
line. Of the experiments which led to this 
discovery an account was given in the ** Me- 
moirs ” of the Berlin Academy (1756), and 
six years afterwards, in a small work in 8vo. 
which was published at St. Petersburg. 

.dBpinus also discovered in the common ba- 
lance a remarkable property which had been 
overlooked by all writers on mechanics : he 
found that, if at the extremities of the arms 
there be applied forces in any given rado to 
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one another, and acting in any given Erections; 
on resolving each force into t^o, of which one 
is coincident with the direction of the beam, 
or lever, and the other at right angles to it, 
the sum of the two forces in the former di- 
rection will be a maximum when the lever is 
in a state of equilibrium. The account of this 
discovery is given in the eighth volume of the 
“ Novi Comment. Acad. Petropol.” In the 
tenth volume of the same work there are two 
Memoirs by ^pinus, one on accidental colours, 
and the other, concerning the effect of paral- 
lax on the place of a planet when it appears 
to pass over the sun’s disk : and, in 1762, he 
published a tract “ On the Distribution of Heat 
at the Surface of the Earth.” 

But the work which constitutes the chief 
claim of Aipinus to distinction is his “ Tcn- 
tamen Theorise Electricitatis et Magnetismi,” 
which was published at St. Petersburg in 1749. 
Observing the resemblance between the elec- 
trical properties of the heated tourmaline and 
the properties of the magnet, he was led to 
imagine that a general affinity subsisted be- 
tween electricity and magnetism, and that the 
phenomena presented by both might be ex- 
plained on the supposition that they are sub- 
ject to the same laws. He adopted the hypo- 
thesis of Franklin that the electi^al fluid is 
of one kind, that its particles mutually repel 
each other, and that between the particles of 
the fluid and those of the body in which they 
exist a mutual attraction is exercised. The 
intensity of the attraction or repulsion was 
known to diminish when the distances between 
the particles are increased, but the precise 
law of the variation (the intensity inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance) was 
determined from tho^experiments of Coulomb 
at a later period. Like the American philo- 
sopher, ^pinus considered that the phe- 
nomena of electricity and magnetism in any 
body are the results of a redundancy or a de- 
ficiency of the fluid in some parts of the body, 
in consequence of the equilibrium between the 
repulsions of the fluid particles and the at- 
tractions exercised on those particles by the 
particles of the body being disturbed ; and 
with these assumptions he succeeded in 
proving that all the phenomena are conform- 
able to the principles of dynamics. In the* 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” (voL Ixi.) there 
is a paper by Mr. Cavendish containing a 
theory (ff electricity founded on the same hy- 
pothesis : this appeared about ten years after 
the work of .^pinus was published, but it is 
right to observe that the English philosopher 
was then quite unacquainted with tllit work, 
and that in his paper the subject is more ex- 
tensively developed. 

The hypothesis of a single fluid is, however, 
liable to some oljections, particularly on ac- 
count of the difficulty which is felt in con- 
ceivi^ why, when the electricity is negative, 
that ^ when a body is supposed to be deprived 
of the fluid, the particles of the body should, 
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as phenomena indicate, repel each other, wlule 
they remwn united together by the attraction 
of cohesion, ^pinus was aware of the 
difficulty, and he fuilher admits that tho> 
phenomena of electricity do not afford the 
means of determining in what part of a body 
a redundancy or a deficiency of the fluid 
exists: but he endeavours to diminish the 
force of the objection by observing that a 
like co-cxistence of contrary powers in a 
body appears in other circumstances : for 
example, two bodies are observed to attract 
or repel one another by merely varying their 
distance, or by placing near them a third 
body which ma^ affect one of them and not 
the other. ’ 

The hypothesis of two electrical fluids of 
opposite kinds, which was first proposed by 
Mr. Symaaer of this country, is now more 
generallj^ received. In this hypothesis the 
fluid particles of one kind are supposed to 
attract those of the other kind, and the par- 
ticles of the same kind to repel one another, 
both the attractions and repulsions varying 
inversely as the square of the distance of the 
particles from one another. It is further sup- 
posed that when the fluids are uniformly dif- 
fused in a body the particles keep one another 
in a state of rest ; and that when a separation 
of the two kinds of particles is effected by 
any means, as by the approach of an elec- 
trified body, so that the particles of one kind 
are attracted towards one part of the body in 
which they exist, and those of the opposite 
kind towards another part, the latter body 
becomes capable of exhibiting electrical pro- 
perties. 

The investigations of ^pinus admit of 
being adapted to these circumstances; and 
therefore his work, in which the demonstra- 
tions are characterised by precision and ele- 
gance, will not cease to be useful even though 
the hypothesis on which the reasonings are 
founded should be abandoned. It may be 
observed here that the mathematical prin- 
ciples of electrici^ have, since the time of 
^pinus and Ca'mdish, been extended by 
the researches of Coulomb ; and particularly 
by the investigations of La Place, Poisson, 
and Ivory, concerning the distribution of the 
fluid on the surfaces of spheres and spheroids. 

The theory of the German ^ilosopher has 
been render^ accessible to th^eneral reader 
by the Abbe Haiiy, in a work entitled *• Ex- 
position de la Theorie de TElectricite, &c.” 
Paris, 1787. 

.Spinus died at Dorpat in Livonia, in 
Au^t, 1802, being seventy-eight years of 
age. {Mimoires de rAcademie de Berlin^ 1756; 
Novi Com, Acud, Pet^ tom, 7 — 12. ; PhU, Trane, 
1771 ; Exposition raieonnie de Ja Theorie de 
V Electricity, Haiiy, Paris, 1787,; Robi** 

son’s Mechanical Philosophy, vol. iv. ; Btb- 
graphic Univereelle.) J. N. 

.^PTNUS, JOHANN. The name JBpintu 
is assumed, and the niln’s real name was Huck 



or 'Hoeclc, wliich ap^ait» on fitle-pa^ of 
80 meof«hi$ ^eiinnia pnbU<^t]ons. He 
born til Brandenburg in 1409. After hie ele- 
mentary edncati£n was completed, he studied 
theology >t Wittenberg under Luther; whgse 
principles he adopted and endeavoured to pro^ 
pagate* After his return, to Brandenburg, 
his enthusiasm for the, Reformation 'Was. ill 
Rewarded ; for he was at first thrown into 
prison, and afterwards exiled from his nat^e 
place. Hereupon he went to Stralsund^ where 
the reformed doctrines were niore favourably 
.^received, and where ^pinus was appointed 
rector. Soon after, however, he was invited to 
go to Hamburg, and in 1529 he was appointed 
pastor of church ftf St. rtter in that efty. 
To this office there were added, in 1532, those 
of ecclesiastical superintendent and of first 
lecturer on theology. iEpinus, together with 
C. Cruciger and J. Bugenhagen, were the 
first Protestant divines who were created 
doctors of divinity by the university of Wit- 
tenberg (1533). In the year 1534, A5pinus 
came over to England to advise King Henry 
VI 1 1, respecting the reformation of the church. 
But he does not appear to have made a long 
stay here, since in 1535 he attended the con- 
vention of the Hanseatic cities which was held 
at Hamburg for the purpose of settling some 
important ecclesiastical matters. In 15.37, he 
was one of the numerous theologians assem- 
bled at Schmalkalden, and signed with them 
the ** Articles of Schmalkalden,” which bad 
been drawn up by Luther. The latter part 
of his life is without any particular incidents. 
He died on the 13th of May, 1553, at Ham- 
burg, at the age of 53. 

JSpinus is the author of numerous theo- 
logical works, which are partly in Latin and 
partly in German. The latter were originally 
all written in the dialect of Lower Saxony, 
and some of them were afterwards translated 
into High German. All his writings are 
characterised by great vehemence and violent 
attacks upon the Roman Catholics ; but they 
are of very great interest in regard to the 
origin and early history ot the reformation. 
The most remarkable among his Latin works 
are — “ Pinacidion de Roman® Ecclesi® im- 
posturis et papisticis sutelis adversus impu- 
dentem Hamburgensium Canonicorum Au- 
tonomiam.” Hamburg, 1536, 8vo. “ Pro- 
positiones comra fanaticas et sacrilegas Opin- 
iones papisticorum Dogmatum de Missa.” 
Hamburg, 1536, 8vo. ; “ De Purgatorio, 
Satisfactionibus, Remissione Culp® et Pmn®, 
sera Pmnitentia Deftmetorum,” &c., Lon- 
don, 1549, 4to. Some of his Latin -^orks 
are letters (epistol®). addressed to commu- 
nities or individuals on various ecclesiastical 
matters, but principally on the “ Augsburg 
Interim,” to which he was strongly opposed. 
Others are of an exegetical character, and 
consist of commentaries and paraphrases of 
several psalms, such aa the 14th, 15th, 16th, 
19th, and 68th psalms. Among his German i 



works, vrh^ are interesting in a lin* 
fistic point of view; ^e^fbU6wiD|pnle^«M98t 
curious i-;-“Elne, KOrfe-'UndOrwisinge van 
deme Saeraine]afe*^a.Ly^^ des.Blodes 
Christi, in Ftages iind, Anttrofdes wise ger 
steUct*.” ‘ Hamburgh' 16,30,' 8ya Van dem 
Begreftalsse godloser Lfide, een Underridht 
dat man deseWen mit phristUchen Psalmen 
undGeaiingen nicht begmyeh scball.” Lubeck, 
1547, 4tp^ Bekenntnisse und Verklaringhe 
up dat Interim.” Hamburg, 1548, 4lb. Most 
of these books were subsequently translated 
into High German. A complete list of all 
the works of .^Epinus is given by Adelung, 
in his Supplement to Jocher, i. 271, &c. 

A Life of .^pinus,- in verse, by Joachim 
Magdeburg, appeared at Hamburg in the 
y^r of his death ; but there is a better Life 
by Arnold Grevius, under the title “ Memoria 
.ff’pini,” Hamburg, 1736, 4to. Compare N. 
Wilcken, Hamburgischer fJhrentempelf p. 248 
— ^280.; and for a gqneral account, Jocher, 
Allgem. Gelehrt-Lexic. i. 123.; Adelung’s 
Supplement, i. 271, &c.; Saxius, Onomast, 
Lit iii. 270. and 635. L. S. 

AE'RIUS (^epios), a heretic in the fourA 
century of the Christian ®ra. Epiphanius, 
writing in a.d. 376, speaks of him as then 
living. H%was a native of Pontus, or Lesser 
Armenia, an Arian, and the founder of a sect 
of heretics, who were called Aerians. He 
held that there was no difference, by divine 
appointment, between the offices of a bishop 
and of a presbyter ; that offerings and prayers 
should not be made for the dead, since by 
this practice the motives to piety during life 
were lessened; that the keeping of Easter 
was unnecessary, since “ Christ our passover 
has been slain for us Cor. V. 7.) ; and 
that both Ibis observance and the practice of 
fasting on appointed days were to be re- 
nounced, as being only Jewish rites. He 
allowed, however, that iksting might be prac- 
tised with advantage, but held that the time 
of fasting should be such as each man chose. 

Epiphanius gives the following account of 
the origin of this heresy. Aerius was inti- 
mate with Eustathius, who, about the year 
355, was made bishop of Sebaste, in Lesser 
Armenia. His friend’s elevation excited tbe 
envy of Aerius ; and though Eustathius en- 
deavoured to satisfy him by ordaining him a 
presbyter, and placing him at the head of an 
establishment for the reception of strangers, 
he was still discontented, accused the bishop 
of avarice and misappropriation of the ftmds 
for the poor, and at length openly quarrelled 
with hiili^ gave up his office, and became the 
leader of a new sect. This statement must 
be received with caution, on account of the 
strong feeling of hostility with which all 
heretics were regarded at that time, and espe- 
cially those who opposed the opinions con- ' 
ceming rites and ceremonies wluch be- 
come almost universal in the church. 

The Aerians were everywhere persecuted. 




They weve 'driven* fVom tbe ohiircheft find 
’fields and vUlogcfs, a{^ cities, -aiid ^compelled 
45 tidce reftige ^ rock^ »aid,*wo<)dS. ' They 
flppCaVr Aiig^stiH; to have 4)eeii still in 
.existence in / the \yeap ' 428.* • (Epipbipitiis 
jD« Hatred. litxV, \,9i6S^5 ‘PhilaAtriusi-. 
rStiBT^. Ixxii. 140. ; *4-tigu8tin,‘-De Hieres^ 5S. 
Of these /writers -£]^phanhiS liqd 4he best 
.information. Larduteris CredibUi^ part ii. 
C.82.) •' - P. S. 

^ AE'flOPUS CAepowos). [ORrSTES.] 

^ AEETSEN, PIETER, (called also^Long 
Peter,) and^ by the Italians, Pietro Lungo, a 
distinguished historical painter of the six- 
teenth century, was the son of a stocking- 
, 4 naker of Amsterdam, where he was born in 
1519. He was placed by his father, when 
very young, with Aert Claessen of Leyden, 
and at the age of eighteen was a good 
painter. He lived some time at Antwerp, 
where he was elected a member of the 
academy. The first pictures by which he 
distinguished himself were views of kitchens, 
and all kinds of kitchen utensils, which he 
painted from nature with surprising skill 
and a remarkable truth of colouring; but 
he soon forsook these subjects for what is 
termed the great style, and eventually at- 
tained reputation as an historical painter. 
Five of the best of these earlier pieces have 
, been engraved ; four by Matham, called the 
four kitchens, which are very scarce, and 
of great value j and one by Bary : they are 
all elaborately worked. He was commis- 
sioned by the city of Amsterdam to paint a 
picture of the death of the Virgin for the 
Church of Our Lady of that city ; and he 
produced a very fine picture, equally ex- 
cellent in design and composition, and re- 
markably rich in colouring; fqr which, 
according to Sandrart, ho was paid only 2000 
crowns. It is recorded that when Michael 
Cocxis was called from Mechlin to paint the 
great altar-piece of the new church of Am- 
sterdam, he declined the undertaking, in 
consequence of having seen the above-men- 
tioned picture by Aertsen, saying, that since 
Amsterdam possessed such a painter of its 
own, its citizens had no occasion to apply to 
strangers. The altar-piece was executed by^ 
Aertsen, and consisted of four subjects, upon' 
four folding panels : the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Kings, and 
the Circumcision ; it was destroyed soon after 
it was painted during the religious riots of the 
period. In the new church of Delft, he painted 
an Adoration of the Magi and an Ecce Homo; 
and a Crucifixion, at Alkmaar, recli#ied by 
some his masterpiece, which were likewise de- 
stroyed by the populace in 1566, during the 
religious disturbsmees of that year. Aertsen’s 
works were well drawn and richly coloured, 
fl-ud his subjects were generally well dis- 
posed, though frequently in a manner pe- 
culiar to himself : he also invariably intro- 
duced animals and other accessories when the 
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oodkiion permitted : *his pei^sp^tit^ 
rieulttrj^y good, and he excelled In. the ar- 
hhilieetural parts of his pictures;^ ^ertaen 
4ibd at Amsterdam, in 1673, l^aring three 
apilS, who foUOweAthe seine profession : — 

Pietbb' ^rtsen, called Pletersz. or Pie- 
terazen,Nfho painted portraits; he died in 1602,' 
aged sixty -two ; Aert or Allaiii> Aertsen; 
called also*Pietersz, who printed history, hut 
principally portraits,, in which he excelled ; 
W di^ in 1604, aged fifty-four ; and Dirk. 
Aertsen, also called Pietersz, who was as- 
sassinated at Fontainebleau, where he was 
employed, in 1620, aged sixty-three; he 
printed history.^ Gerard Aertsen, the son 
of Pieter Aertsen thd younger, '®^as also a 
I portrait painter ; and a painter of the name 
I of Henurtk Aertsen, of whom nothing fur- 
j ther is known, was enrolled in 1630 as a 
' member 4>f the Society of St. Lukje at Ant- 
werp. (Vaninander, Het Leven der Neder^ 
lamhctw Svhilders^ ^c. ; Descamps, La vie des 
Peintrfs Flamand.% ^c. ; ITeincken, Diction’- 
naire des Artistes, ^c.) B. N. W. 

AERTSZ, HYKAERT, called Ryk met 
de stelt (or Dick with the wooden leg), a 
Dutch historical painter, was the son of a 
poor fisherman of Wyck, in North Holland, 
where he was born, in 1482. When he was 
young he had the misfortune to burn his 
leg, which, on account of some mismanage- 
ment in tlie cure, it was finally necessary to 
amputate ; and it was owing to this circum- 
stance that he ultimately became a painter. 
While suftering under the effects of the 
amputation, he appears to have had no other 
amusement than that of drawing with charcoal 
upon the floor, and he showed so much 
ability that he was persuaded to make it the 
business of his life. He accordingly com- 
menced his career in Haarlem, and having 
received some instructions from Jan Mostaert, 
then a young painter of reputation, he soon 
found employment ; but nearly all his 
works in Haarlem are now destroyed, for 
they consisted chiefly in the decorations of 
the friezes of priVate houses, which have 
fallen into decay. From Haarlem, Aertz 
went to Antwerp, wjtere, in 1.520, he was 
elected a member of the Academy of St. 
Luke, and became acquainted with the prin- 
cipal painters of that place, ^loris copied 
his head, which was very hanJIome, for his 
picture of St. Luke portraying the Virgin, 
Aertsz lived to a great age, and, towards the 
end of his life, became nearly blind. He died 
at Antwerp, in 1677, aged ninety -five. Two 
pictiffes of Joseph and his brethren, which 
he painted on the wings of an altar-piece in a 
church at Haarlem, are mentioned as two of 
his best paintings. (Vanmandcr, Het Leven 
der Nederlandsche Schildera, ^c, ; Descamps, 
La Vie des Peintres Flamands, ^c.) R, N. W, 
.iE'SCHINES (Al<rxi'vi70* Iliogenes Laer- 
tius (ii. JEschines') enumerates eight persons 
of the name, of whoih the first and third are 
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iEschined Socraticus and iEsclimes the orator. 
The seventh vras Machines of Miletus, a 
writer on politics, and apparently the person 
who is mentioned hy Cicero. {Brut, 95.) This 
iEschlnes of Miletus was obliged to fly his 
country for the freedom with which he had 
spoken of Pompey the Great. (Strabo, p. 635. 
ed. Casaub.) Other persons of the name of 
.^chines are enumerated in a note to Fa- 
bricius, Bihlioth, Groec. ii. 691. G. L. 

^'SCIIINES (Alffxlyris), The materials 
for the biography of iEschines are scanty, and 
they are not entirely trustworthy. We have 
no information about his parentage and early 
life, beyond what we obtain from his own 
speeches, add those of his rival, Demosthenes ; 
and the contradictions between the two ac- 
counts are such as prevent us from giving 
entire credit to either. It is not cektain that 
these speeches were ever delivered m public 
in the form in which we have them ; and if 
this were certain, we could not safely take an 
assertion of either orator to be true, simply 
because it was made in the presence of all the 
Athenians. 

iEschines says, in his Oration on the Em- 
bassy (rifpl napairpt<r€€(aSf c. 46, &c.), that his 
father, Atromctus, lost his property in the 
(Peloponnesian) war ; that after being driven 
out of Athens during the tyranny of the 
Thirty, he served as a soldier in Asia ; that 
he belonged to a Phratria which shared in 
the same religious rites with the Eteobutadm, 
a family from which was taken the priestess 
of Athena (Minerva), the guardian goddess 
of Athens ; and that he assisted in restoring 
the democracy. All his ancestors on his 
mother’s side also, he tells Demosthenes in 
his speech, were free. His eldest brother, 
Philochares, had a good education, and 
served with Iphicratcs, and was several 
times in command of the Athenian forces. 
Demosthenes had asserted (ntpl llapairpc- 
a-€f(a9, c. 68.), that Philochares was a painter 
of alabaster boxes and drums ; an assertion to 
which iEschines makes this answer. His 
youngest brother, Aphobus, had been sent on 
an embassy to the king of Persia, and had 
honourably discharged his duties in the admi- 
nistration of the Athenian revenue, .^schines 
married the daughter of Philodemus, and the 
sister of Philon and Epicrates, all respectable 
Athenian oiti;rons, and he had a daughter and 
two sons at the time when he made this state- 
ment in the year b. c. 343. His father was 
then alive, and in his ninety-fifth year. Both 
his father and his mother were probably 
present when he made this speech. 

Thirteen years after (b.c.330), in reply to 
the alleged abuse of .^schines, Demosthenes, 

• who was not at all inclined to be abusive, as 
he says himself, states of JEsebines as fbl- 
lows, in his oration on the crown (Uepi Sr€~ 
tpdvov, C.40.): — That his father’s name was 
Tromes ; that he was once the slave of a 
schoolmaster, and wore letters round his legs, 


and a wooden collar round his neck ; that 
his mother was a prostitute, and brought her 
son up in a brothel, and that a slave, a piper, 
took her from this honourable occupation ; 
that iEschines had in some way got him- 
self enrolled a citizen; that he added two 
syllables to his father’s name, and called him 
Atrometns, and gave the honourable name of 
Glaucothea Jo his mother. Farther on (c. 79.), 
Demosthenes recurs *to the subject. He 
charges .®schines with being brought up in 
great poverty ; he was employed in the same^ 
school with his father, and his business was 
to make the ink, wipe the benches, and sweep 
the school, — occupations more suitable to a 
slave than a free youth. On attaining to man’s 
estate, he assisted his mother in the absurd 
and indecent ceremonies of some superstitious 
practices, by which she got her living. His 
ne^vt employment was as a clerk to some 
inferior magistrates ; then he figured as a 
third-rate actor, and was hissed off the stage 
for his failure. Demosthenes says that he 
had a handsome person and a fine voice. 

To attempt to extract the truth from two 
such opposite statements is an idle task, and 
it is equally uncritical to make a biography of 
.®schines by rejecting a part of each of the 
two stories. We may, however, admit that 
the youth of iEschines was spent in poverty 
and hardship, that his education was imper- 
fect, and that he rose to eminence through 
various low stations; wp may also admit 
that Demosthenes, as he* tells us, laboured 
under none of these disadvantages. He thus 
unconsciously teaches us to estimate the abili- 
ties of Aeschines more highly than his own. 

Ailschines was born about the year b. c. 389, 
for he was in his forty-fifth year b. c. 345, 
when he prosecuted Timarchus. He was in 
the great battle of Mantineia, b.c. 362, being 
then in his twenty-seventh year ; and he 
served in the Athenian army on several occa- 
sions both before and after that time. He 
also distinguished himself at the battle of 
Tamynro in Euboea (b. c. 350), and earned 
the approbation of his general, Phocion, and 
received public honours. Being thus brought 
into notice, he entered into political life as a 
supporter of Eubulus. 

.^chines first appears to take a prominent 
part as an orator on the occasion of the return 
of Ischander from a mission into Arcadia, to 
ascertain how the people there were disposed 
to King Philip. This was after the capture 
of Olynthus by Philip, b.c. 347. ^schines 
recommended that the states of Greece should 
be invitid to Athens to deliberate on the best 
mode of opposing the designs of the Mace- 
donian king. An embassy to Megalopolis 
was proposed by Eubulus, and .Alschmes was 
named one of the ambassadors; the object 
was to excite the Arcadians against Philip. 
iEsdiines gave an account of his embassy on 
his return, in which he bitterly inveighed 
against Philip ; and he described his meeting. 
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on his journey home, a body of Olynthian 
captives, women and boys, led along by one 
Atrestides, who had received them as a pre- 
sent from Philip. (Demosth. Ilepl Uapairp€(r€. 
c. 86.). It is not stated that any public mea- 
sure was the immediate result of this mission 
to Arcadia. 

The Athenians being informed that Philip 
was willing to make peace with them, ten 
ambassadors were appointed by the people, 
on the proposal of Philocrates, for the purpose 
6f treating with Philip. Among the ten were 
Philocrates, .Sischines, and Demosthenes, who 
was the youngest of the number, Ctesiphon, 
who was the eldest, and Aristodemus the 
actor, who had recently returned from a mis- 
sion to Philip to treat about the ransom of 
some Athenians who were made prisoners at 
Olynthiis. The precise instructions of the 
ambassadors are not stated by any authoritji ; 
and the transactions of the embassy are mainly 
known from the speech of Demosthenes on 
the occasion when he subsequently prosecuted 
-^schines for misconduct in the embassy, and 
by the reply of iEschines. — (Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, Orations entitled Ilepl Tlapa- 
vpefT€fias.) These speeches are full of very 
circumstantial details ; but they also abound in 
exaggerations and contradictions, from which 
it is impossible to extract the complete truth. 

The ambassadors arrived at Pella, where 
Philip then was, and had an audience (ii.c. 
346). They addressed him in order of se- 
niority. iEschines, who is the only extant 
authority for these transactions, says that he 
urged the restoration of Amphipolis to the 
Athenians, which was the main topic of his 
discourse. Demosthenes, who spoke last, was 
so embarrassed that he could not proceed 
with his speech, though the king encouraged 
him to go on. Philip replied to the argu- 
ments of the ambassadors at great length, and 
more particularly to tliose of iEschines. The 
result was, that the king gave the ambas- 
sadors a letter for the Athenians, and pro- 
mised to send his own envoys immediately to 
Athens. 

On their return, the ten ambassadors made 
a report to the senate, and delivered their 
letter; and Demosthenes, after bestowing high 
praise on all his fellow-ambassadors, and espe- 
cially on iEschines, moved that they should 
receive the usual honours of a chaplet of 
olive, and should be invited to the public 
table. The ambassadors next appeared before 
the assembly of the people to give an account 
of their mission, .^schines, as he states, had 
been prevailed on by Demosthenes to say 
nothing about his embarrassment at Pella, 
and accordingly he passed it over, Demos- 
thenes spoke las^ but he took the opportunity 
of decrying Philip, others who had spoken 
before him having been loud in his praise ; 
and he denied that iE^hincs had promised, 
as he asserts that he had done, to leave 
Demosthenes something to say about Amphi- i 
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polls. It was left to Demosthenes to propose 
the measures necessary for the reception of 
Philip’s ambassadors, and for the deter- 
mination as to the peace. The Athenians 
knew that Philip would not give up Amphi- 
polis, and that they must surrender all claims 
on Cardia in the Thracian Chersonese. 

The Macedonian envoys, Antipater, Par- 
menion, and Euryloclius, arrived soon after 
the return of the ten ambassadors, and were 
well received. Demosthenes paid them great 
attention, and feasted them in splendid style. 
Two assemblies of the people were held, and 
at the second it was determined to make 
peace and alliance with Philip. It was also 
determined to send ten ambassadors to Philip 
to get the treaty ratified by him ; and among 
the ten ambassadors were ^schines and 
Demosthenes. The embassy proceeded to 
Pella, wl^mce they accompanied Philip to 
Pherm, in Thessaly, where the treaty was 
ratified in June of the year n.c. 346. The 
people of Halus and the Phocians were ex- 
pressly excluded from the benefit of it. I’he 
ambassadors returned home. 

After making a report to the senate, the 
ambassadors addressed the assembly of the 
])eople. Both A^^schines and Demosthenes 
spoke. Philocrates proposed that the peace 
and alliance with Philip should comprehend 
his successors ; and that if the Phocians did 
not deliver up the temple of Delphi to the 
Amphictyons, the Athenians would aid in 
compelling them. This proposition was car- 
ried, and a new embassy was appointed to 
communicate it to Philip ; Demosthenes and 
iEschines were named ambassadors. Demo- 
sthenes, who was unwilling to go, made the 
oath which the law required in such cases, 
and was excused ; iEschines w as not well, 
and he obtained leave to stay behind for the 
present. 

Philip had succeeded, by his skilful manage- 
ment,^in deceiving the Athenians as to his 
real intentions. The treaty deprived the 
Phocians of the aid of Athens, and Philip now 
entered Phocis for the purpose of putting an 
end to the sacred war, and restoring the Am- 
phictyons to their functions. After seizing 
Delphi, he summoned the Amphictyons to 
try the case of those who were aceused 
of sacrilege. The Athenian embassy, and 
iEschines among them, attended at the coun- 
cil. iEschines states, that it was through his 
influence that the male population of several 
of the Phocian towns were not capitally 
punished by being thrown down the rock of 
Delphi and this barbarous measure, he 
adds, was urged by the tribes of (Eta. But 
the punishment of the Phocians was severe ; 
their cities, except Abse, were destroyed ot 
dismantled ; their existence ceased as an inr 
dependent state ; and Philip obtained the sea- 
in the Amphictyonic council, and the two 
votes which had belonged to the Phocians, 
[Philip.] 
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iEschines did not render an account of 
hU conduct in the matter of the embassies 
till nearly three years after the peace. When 
he first came forward to do it, Demosthenes 
and Timarchus took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to call him to account for alleged 
misconduct in his second embassy, and for 
betraying the interests of the state to Philip. 
Philocrates had already been prosecuted for 
misconduct in the embassy by Hyperides, a 
friend of Demosthenes, and he had avoided 
the trial by a voluntary exile. 

Timarchus was a notorious profligate, who 
violated all the decencies of life; and a law of 
Solon provided that no person who was guilty 
of the acts imputed to Timarchus should 
ascend the bema. il^schines availed himself 
of this law to get rid of one of his enemies. 
Timarchus was accordingly prosecuted by 
.^schines under the law of Soloh, and hi, 
speech on the occasion is extant. The guili 
of Timarchus was notorious, and no evidenc( 
was produced against him. He lost his citizen 
ship, and, according to some accounts, hanged 
himself (u. 0.34,5.). In his speech, iEschines 
professes to be moved to this prosecution by 
a regard to public morals, though it cannot 
be doubted that he was also desirous to rid 
himself of a dangerous enemy. That he 
should inveigh against Demosthenes, also, in 
the bitterest terms, while under the appre- 
hension of his own trial, {Against Timarchus^ 
c. 33, &c.) is not surprising; and it is at 
least some excuse for this outbreak, that 
Demosthenes should have united himself to 
so notorious a scoundrel. iEschines declares 
that this was the first occasion on which he 
had ever appeared as a prosecutor or accuser. 

The trial of iEschines followed, and he was 
acquitted by thirty votes (b.c. 343.). He 
had the assistance of Eubulus on the occa- 
sion ; both the speech of his accuser and his 
own admirable defence are extant. As we 
know little more of the matter than y^hat is 
contained in the two speeches as they have 
come down to us, we have not the means of 
forming a proper judgment of the innocence 
or guilt of iEschines. His simple, clear, and 
persuasive statement of his own case proves 
his great abilities; and, contrasted with the 
somewhat confused speech of his accuser, 
leaves a favourable impression of the justice 
of his defence. 

Another event in the life of .dSschines, of 
uncertain date, is sometimes referred to a 
period before his trial. .ZBschines had been 
appointed by the state as their syndic or 
representative in a matter relating to the 
temple of Delos. One Antiphon had been 
detected by Demosthenes, as he tells us, in a 
design to burn Pirmus, and Demosthenes had 
him arrested, .^schines protested against 
the irregularity of the proceeding, and the 
man was let loose. The Areopagus, how- 
ever, took the matter in hand, seized Anti- 
phon, and brought him before the people. 
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Antiphon was tortured to extract evidence or 
a confession, and then put to death. The 
Areopagus, having been empowered in that 
behalf, deprived .^schines of his office of 
syndic, and elected Hyperides. The real 
guilt of Antiphon, and the precise nature of 
the charge imputed to .Xschines, are equally 
uncertain. (Demosthenes, TLepl c. 42.) 

In the early part of the year b. c. 339, Aes- 
chines was appointed . one of the represent- 
atives of Athens (pylagoras) to the Amphic- 
tyonic council at Delphi. He informs us 
{Against Ctesiphon, c. 38, &c.), that while he 
was making a speech in vindication of the 
Athenians against a charge of sacrilege, which 
he had been informed that the Locrians of 
Amphissa were intending to bring against the 
Athenians, he was interrupted by an Amphis- 
sian, who poured forth a torrent of abuse 
av^ainst Athens. The indignation of Aeschines 
was roused, and the occasion gave him an 
opportunity of avenging the insult. From 
the spot where the council was sitting, he saw 
stretched out in the distance the fertile plain 
of Cirrha, cultivated and filled with buildings, 
and the harbour repaired and frequented by 
ships. The Locrians of Amphissa were now 
occupying the harbour and the land, which 
were loaded with a curse and devoted to deso- 
lation. He reminded the council that a curse 
had been pronounced not only against those 
who cultivated the land, but against those also 
who permitted such an act of impiety to pass 
unpunished. On the following day, pursuant 
to a proclamation of the council, all the Del- 
phians, both slaves and freemen, who were of 
full age, assembled with spades and axes, and, 
headed by the Amphictyons, destroyed the 
harbour, and burned the buildings in the 
plain of Cirrha. As they were returning, 
the Locrians issued from Amphissa to attack 
them, and they only escaped by a hasty flight 
to Delphi. An Amphictyonic assembly, a 
meeting which comprehended the Amphic- 
tyonic representatives and those who were 
then at Delphi for religious purposes, was 
convoked on the next day ; and a decree was 
made for an Amphictyonic council to meet 
at Thermopylae before the usual time, for the 
purpose of punishing the sacrilege of the 
Amphissians, and their violence towards the 
Amphictyons. The further history of this 
matter is given under “ Cottyphus,” who was 
the president of the Amphictyonic council 
which passed this decree. [Cottyphus.] 

The last great event in the public life oi 
Alschines was his prosecution of Ctesiphon, on 
.he ground of illegal conduct in proposing 
1 measure (psephisma) for presenting De- 
mosthenes with a golden crown in the theatre 
at the Great Dionysia, as a reward for his 
lervices to the state on various occa- 
lions. The attack of Aeschines, though in 
form against Ctesiphon, was, in effect, di- 
rected against Demosthenes. The speeches 
»f ASschines and Demosthenes on this oc- 
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casion are both extant, and they are dis- 
cussed under the life of Demosthenes, 
^schines failed in his prosecution : he did 
not obtain a fifth part of the votes, and ac- 
cordingly was liable to pay a small penalty. 
He immediately went into exile (b.c. 330^. 
Plutarch says that he spent his time in Ionia 
and Rhodes, and opened a school of rhetoric. 
Some accounts say that he did not go to 
Rhodes till after the death of Alexander 
(b. c. 323) ; and that he finally removed to 
Samos, where he died (b. c. 314). There 
was a tradition that he once delivered his 
famous speech against Ctesiphon before his 
pupils at Rhodes, and, on their expressing 
surprise that he should have failed after such 
an effort, “You would not have been sur- 
prised,” he said, “ if you had heard Demo- 
sthenes.” The anecdote is told somewhat 
differently hy Cicero (7>c Orat. iii. .50.), anfl 
in a manner that was better suited to the 
purpose to which he applied it. (C^ompare 
Pliny, Ep, ii. 3.; and Pliny, Hist. Nat, vii. 
30.) 

The character of .®schincs is not free from 
suspicion ; for whenever a man has been 
accused of dishonesty, some unfavourable 
opinion of him is always created and remains. 
If we believe Demosthenes, he sold himself 
to Philip ; he brought about the ruin of 
Phocis, and he sacrificed the interests of 
Athens to his own. Yet Demosthenes lies 
under imputations from his rival, which are 
quite as serious. In an age when the standard 
of morality was low, it is nothing surprising 
that the leaders in a democracy should charge 
one another with venality and corruption ; 
and the probability is, that the mutual re- 
criminations are founded in truth, though 
exaggerated by the violence of party. It is 
impossible to extract the ccmiplete truth from 
the perplexing history of a period when the 
principal authorities are two political rivals, 
whose statements about the same matter are 
often in direct contradiction to one another. 
But, if the inte^ity of iEschines is suspected, 
his great abilities, both as a popular leader 
and an orator, are undisputed. He was the 
rival, and, in the judgment of Cicero and 
Quintilian, all but the equal, of Demosthenes. 
In the lucid arrangement of his matter, in 
the ease and clearness of his narrative, he 
has never been surpassed ; if he falls below 
Demosthenes in any quality of an orator, it 
is in powerful invective and vehement pas- 
sion. His extant orations place him among 
the first of writers. His school of rhetoric 
is by some considered to be the origin of 
the florid Asiatic school of oratory, but, 
if this be so, the precepts and practice of 
.dSschines must have been different in the 
latter part of his life fVom what they were 
when he was the rival of Demosthenes. There 
is however little good foundation for this 
opinion. His own masters were, according 
to some, Isocrates and Plato, and, according 
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to others, Alcidamas ; but no reliance can be 
placed on these statements of late biographers, 
which are, on several grounds, improbable. 

Photius was only acquainted with the three 
orations of A3schines which are now extant ; 
an oration entitled “ Dcliacus,” which was 
attributed to him, Photius declares to be 
spurious. Photius also mentions nine letters 
of AiLschines: there are, at present, twelve 
letters extant, all of which are undoubtedly 
spurious. The first edition of the “ Orations 
of ASschines ” is in the collection of Greek 
Orators and Rhetoricians, by Aldus, Venice, 
1513, folio : they are also in the collection 
of If. Stephens, 1575, folio. The orations 
have been frecjuently published — by Hieron. 
Wolf, with a I^atin translation, in his edition 
of Demosthenes, 1572, fol. ; by John Taylor, 
Cambridge 1748 and 1757, 2 vols. 4to. ; by 
Reiske, in his edition of the Greek Orators, 
Leipzig, 1770 — 1775, 12 vols. 8vo. ; hy Im- 
manuel Bckker, in his Attic Orators, Oxford, 
1822, 5 vols. 8vo., who has founded his text 
on a careful examination of the MSS. ; and 
hy J. H. Bremi, Zurich, 1823, 1824, 2 vols. 
8vo., which is the most useful edition. 

I'here is a German translation of iEschincs 
by J. H. Bremi, Stuttgard, 1828, 1829, 3 vols. 
12mo. ; and another by A. F, Wolper, Prenz- 
lau, 1831, 16mo. There is a French trans- 
lation of Demosthenes and jEschines, by the 
Abhc Auger, Paris, 1777, 4 vols. 8vo., which 
has gone through several editions. 'J’here is 
an English version of the Oration against 
Ctesiphon by Andrew Portal, Oxford, 1755, 
8vo., which was republished in 1827 ; and a 
better version of the same Oration W Thomas 
Leland, London, 1770, 8vo. (Thirlwall's 
History of Greece, vol. v. &c. ; J. Taylor, 
Prafath ad jEschinis Epistolas ; Photius, 
Myriohihhn, cod. 61. 264 ; Plutarch, Demo- 
sthenes ; Lives of the Ten^rators; Fabric! us. 
Bibliotheca Grcpca, ii. 850. ; Hofimann, Lexi- 
con Bibliographicum ; E. Stechow, jEschinis 
Oratoris Vita, Berlin, 1841, where all the 
authorities are referred to.) G. L. 

A2'SCHfNES SOCRATICUS was the 
son of Charinus, a sausage-maker, or, ac- 
cording to another account, of Lysanias. He 
was an Athenian by birth, and from his 
youth very laborious, and a constant hearer 
of Socrates, who said of him, “ The only 
person who knows how to value me is the 
sausage-maker’s son : ” and when Aeschines 
told him that he was poor, and had nothing 
to give, except himself, Socrates replied, 

“ Dont you see that you are offering me the 
greatest gift ?” According to one account, it 
was AEschines, and not Crito, who advised 
Socrates to escape from prison. He was 
always poor, and Plato is accused of robbing 
him of his only pupil. His poverty led him 
to Sicily, to Dionysius the younger, where 
he is said to have lived till the expulsion of 
Dionysius, and the return of Dion to Syra- 
cuse, B. c. 356. Carcinus, the comic writer, 
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VTBS at Syfacttse during the same 

period. iOschines returned to Athens at a 
time when Plato and Aristippus were in 
great repute, with whom he did not venture 
to> enter into competition ; but he gave 
lectures, for which he received a fee, and he 
wrote speeches for those who had matters 
pending in the courts of justice, in which he 
imitated the style of Gorgias. Lysias wrote 
an oration against iEschines, entitled “On 
li'ycophaucy ” (Hepl rrjs J&vKO(f>ai/Tlas). Lucian 
(On the Parasite) says that ^schines got 
into the favour of Dionysius by reading to 
him his “ Miltiades,” (according to Diogenes, 
the worst of the seven dialogues,) and that 
thenceforward he became one of the parasites 
of Dionysius, and forgot all the precepts of 
Socrates. But no critic takes Lucian’s 
anecdotes for more than he intenejed them to 
be taken ; and here his business is not to 
write biography. 

^schines was the author of several 
dialogues, most of which he was accused of 
having received from Xanthippe, the wife of 
Socrates, and passing off as his own, though 
they were written by Socrates ; an idle story, 
if it be true that Socrates left no writings, 
and a charge which may be false if he did. 
Those dialogues attributed to iEschines, 
which bore the stamp of the Socratic me- 
thod, were seven, according to Diogenes 
Laertius ; “ Alcibiades,” “ Axiochus,” “ As- 
pasia,” “ Callias,” “ Miltiades,” “ Rhinon,” and 
“Telauges.” Photius mentions the same 
number, and adds that some persons attributed 
them to Socrates. There are now extant, 
under his name, three dialogues, respec- 
tively entitled : “ On Virtue, whether it can 
be an Object of Instruction” (Uepl hptrrjs, cl 
dtdaKTtiy); “ Eryxias, or, on Wealth” (’Epv^las 
^ ircp\ TlAo&rov ) ; and “ Axiochus, or, on 
Death” (’A{loxoy trcpl ^avdrov). These 
dialogues are not without merit as respects 
the language, though it savours of the late 
rhetorical school ; but the best critics do not 
allow them to be genuine. In the “ Axiochus,” 
Socrates is introduced as urging considera- 
tions why Axiochus should not fear death. 
Socrates dwells on the pains of life, and on 
the immortality of the soul, and on the 
happiness of another world for the good; 
but the topics are feebly handled, and the 
dialogue leaves an impression that it is not 
a genuine work of a celebrated pupil of So- 
crates. .®schines was one of those followers 
of Socrates who did not aim at founding a 
sect. We cannot collect that he professed to 
do more than to expound his master’s doc- 
trine, a eircumstance which would increase 
the value of any genuine fragment of 
Machines. The “ Axiochus ” is mentioned by 
several ancient writers, and particularly by 
Athenseus, (p. 220. ed. Casaub.) in such terms 
as to show that it can hardly be the dialogue 
now extant under that name. There is a 
fragment of the “ Aspasia” in Cicero, (l?c 
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Invent i. 31.)' part of which is qiioteid from 
Cicero by Quintilian (Iftstit Orat v. li’.S 

The three extant dialogues attribut^ to 
.^schines were printed in the old editions of 
Plato, the first of which was that of ** .^dus 
Manutius,” 1513, fol. The best edition of 
the dialogues is the third edition of J. F. 
Fischer, Leipzig, 1786, 8vo., which contains 
the “ Testimonia Veterum,” and the “ Frag- 
ments.” The “Eryxias” and “Axiochus” 
are in A. Boeckh’s edition of “ Simo Socra- 
ticus,” Heidelberg, 1810, 8vo. There is ex- 
tant a letter attributed to this ^schines; 
it is in the collection of Orelli, Leipzig, 1815. 
There are several German translations of 
^schines, the latest of which appears to 
be by K. Pfaff, 1827, 12mo. (Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. ^schines; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr(pc. ii. 691.) G. L. 

iE'SCHBION (Ala'xpiai'). There arc ap- 
parently two poets of this name who arc 
mentioned by ancient writers. The one is 
called a Samian, and the other a Mityle- 
noean ; but as both are stated to have written 
iambics and choliambics, most modern scho- 
lars are inclined to think that these two 
iEschrions are the same person, and that he 
was a native of Samos, to whom the epithet 
of Mitylenscan was either given by mistake, 
or because he spent a part of his life at 
Mitylene. In one of his longer fra^ents 
which are still extant, he defends the Samian 
Philmnis from the charges of the rhetorician 
Polycrates, which is also<alleged in support 
of the opinion that he was a Samian. He 
lived about the time of Aristotle and Alex- 
ander, and is said to have been a friend of 
Aristotle, and to have accompanied Alexander 
in his expeditions. Besides his iambics, of 
which a few fragments are preserved, he also 
wrote epic poems and cphemcrides in hex- 
ameters. 

His fragments are collected m Schneide- 
win’s “ Delectus Poetarum lambicorum et 
Melicorum Graecorum,” Gottingen, 1839. 
(Atheneeus, vii. 296. viii. 335. ed. Casaubon ; 
Tzetzes, Chil. viii. 406., and Ad Lycophr, 
688. ; Na;kc, ChceriluSj p. 191.) L. S. 

jE'SCHllION (’Ai(rxpW), an ancient phy- 
sician of Pergamos, who probably lived in 
the second century after Christ. Galen 
ranks him among the empirici, says that he 
was one of his tutors, and speaks with great 
respect of his knowledge of drugs. (jDc 
Simpl. Medicam. Facult lib. xi. cap. 24. 
tom. xi. p. 356. ed, Kiihn.) He also mentions 
with approbation a superstitious remedy in- 
vented by him against the effects of the bite 
of a mad dog, of which the principal in- 
gredient was powdered craw-fish, which were 
to be caught at a particular time of the sun 
and moon, and baked alive. The writer on 
agriculture, quoted by Pliny (^Hist Nat lib. 
viii.) is not the same person as Galen’s tutor. 

W. A. G. 

-E'SCHYLUS (At<rx^^os), was a native of 
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tihe Attic town of ElenaUi. He was politi- 
cally a citizen of Athens, whence some 
writers call him an Athenian. He is said to 
have been descended from an ancient family 
of Hupatridffi (Attic nobles), which may per- 
haps be traced back to King Codrus. His 
father, Euphorion, appears to have been con- 
nected with the worship and the mysteries 
of Demeter (Ceres). 

The year of the birth of iEschylus is not 
mentioned ; but, according to the Parian 
marble, he was five and thirty years old when 
the battle of Marathon was fought, and, ac- 
cording to the same authority, he died in 
B.C. 456, at the age of sixty-nine ; accord- 
ingly, he was bom in n. c. 525. There was 
a tradition that iEschylus, when a boy, fell 
asleep in the vineyard of his father, and that 
Dionysus appeared to him in a dream, and 
bade him devote himself to tragedy. -®sciiy- 
lus is said to have commenced his career as a 
dramatic poet at an early age. There appears 
to have been a law at Athens, according to 
which no tragic author was allowed to con- 
tend for the prize in tragedy at the Diony- 
siac festivals until he had attained the age of 
twenty-five ; and as it was at this age that 
iEschylus, in n.c. 499, was admitted to a con- 
test for the tragic prize with Pratinas and 
Choerilus, it does not seem improbable that 
this law existed as early as the youth of 
.dSschylus. This, his first attempt, was un- 
successful. 

The youth of .®schylus belongs to a time 
when Athens, after having received the de- 
mocratical constitution of Cleisthenes, went 
through a period of rapid development, which 
created in the minds of her citizens that noble 
love of their country which, in the struggles 
with Persia, produced such memorable results. 
The public festivals, in which the whole 
people participated, engaged the attention of 
the state more than before ; and the dra- 
matic representations of the Dionysiac cho- 
ruses, in particular, were beginning to as- 
sume a more regular form. A wide field 
was thus opened for a poet who had the 
talent and courage to attempt to perfect 
what was still in its infancy. Such a poet 
was -®8chylus, who worked out, though per- 
haps unconsciously, the great principles of 
his art : he knew and felt his vocation, and in 
his high enthusiasm he ventured to break 
through the narrow limits within which his 
predecessors and contemporaries moved. It 
is a curious coincidence, that in the year 500, 
when ^schylus brought out his first play, the 
wooden theatre, or rather scaffolding, broke 
down. The importance which the drama 
was now acquiring at Athens induced the 
Athenians to build the new theatre of stone, 
and of large dimensions. The scenery for 
it was executed by Agatharchus, who left a 
treatise on the subject. It is not improbable 
that .^Elschylus may have given his advice 
about the internal arrangement and structure 
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of this new building, which was destined to 
become the scene of his glory. 

In 490 B. c. ^schylus distinguished him- 
self in the battle of Marathon ; and his valour 
' was afterwards commemorated by the fa- 
I mous painting in the Stoa Poecile, which, 
according to Pausanias, was valu^ more 
highly, and was of greater antiquity, than 
his statue in the theatre. iEschylus, like all 
the men of that time who had taken an 
active part in the struggle with Persia, con- 
sidered this os the most glorious event of 
his life. This feeling is expressed in the 
epitaph of iEschylus, which he himself wrote, 
and in which his triumph as a tragic poet is 
not mentioned. His brother Oyniegeirus also 
distinguished himself in the battle of Mara- 
thon, by the most undaunted courage. Amei- 
nias, who , as trierarch, began the battle of 
Salamis,^and put all the other Athenians into 
the shade by his bravery, is by some writers 
called a brother of iEschylus ; but this fact is 
more than doubtful, as Herodotus says that 
he belonged to the demos of Pallene, and 
Plutarch calls him a Decelean, whereas the 
family of .®schylus belonged to Eleusis. If, 
however, both of them were the poet’s bro- 
thers, it would certainly be a proof of un- 
common modesty in him, that in his “ Per- 
sians ” he makes no allusion to the illustrious 
deeds of his nearest kinsmen. iEschylus 
himself probably took part in all the subse- 
quent battles with the Persians, at Artemi- 
sium, Salamis, and Platmae. 

The first prize which he gained in tragedy 
was in the year 484 b.c., sixteen years after 
he began to write for the stage, when he was 
forty-one years old. The name of the drama 
with which he gained the prize is not men- 
tioned. In his earlier years, iEschylus is 
said to have resisted all temptations to try his 
strength in any other kind of poetry than the 
drama ; but soon after the battle of Marathon, 
when the Athenians offered a prize for the 
best elegy upon the men who had fallen at 
Marathon, iEschylus ventured upon the con- 
test with Simonides of Ceos, but was defeated. 
The period which followed this defeat was 
the most active of his life, for he not only 
joined his countrymen in all their under- 
takings against the common enemy, but must 
at the same time have written many of his 
dramas, most of which gained the prize from 
his competitors. In the year b. c. 468 Sopho- 
cles brought out his first play on the Attic 
stage, and contested the prize with iEschylus, 
who was defeated by his young rival. In 
this same year iEschylus left his native 
country, and went to Syracuse, to the court 
of Hiero, where other Greek poets of the 
same time had found a favourable reception. 
The ancients describe this emigration to 
Sicily as the immediate consequence of his 
defeat by Sophocles. But such a misfortune, 
however great in the eyes of a Greek, appears, 
in itself, not to be a sufficient motive for such 
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causes eombihed to mdnoe ! 
luiB to it, more es^ially as a defeat in tra- | 
gedy was notlun^ new to iEschylns. The 
real cau^s of his conduct must be sought 
deeper : they lay in ^he circumstances of the 
times, and in the relation which the poet bore 
to them : he was one of the surviving heroes 
v>f the days of Marathon ; his whole character 
aad tendency of mind belonged to a by-gone 
ago, and he cannot have looked with pleasure 
upon a generation that had sprung up to reap 
the fruits of the labours of its forefathers, while 
it was hurrying the country onward to pure 
democracy, a form of government which was 
little suited to the taste of iEschylus. It is 
also not improbable that about this same time 
the charge of impiety was brought against 
iEschylus, by some of his political adver- 
saries. The precise nature of this Charge is 
unknown ; it is only stated that he ^brought 
some of the secrets of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, in which he was initiated, upon the stage, 
and thus profaned them. This charge is said 
to have brought him into great danger ; but 
as he was acquitted by the Areopagus, his 
offence must have been very slight, if not 
altogether a fabrication of his enemies. AH 
these causes and annoyances were indeed a sulh- 
cient motive for quitting his country. During 
the first months of his stay in Sicily he com- 
posed and brought upon the stage a piece called 
“ iEtna, or the iEtnaean Women,” and gave a 
representation of the “ Persians ” at Syracuse, 
with which he had gained a victory at Athens 
in 472 B.c. According to the Greek biogra- 
pher of iEschylus, it was through this repre- 
sentation of the “ Persians ” that lliero con- 
ceived his great admiration for the poet, lie 
also composed other dramas during the time of 
his st^ in Sicily ; and he was afterwards re- 
proached with having used some Sicilian 
words and expressions which were offensive 
to the Athenians. At what time he returned 
to Athens is uncertain ; though it was pro- 
bably soon after the death of lliero, in b.c. 
467, or, at the latest, after the expulsion of 
his brother Thrasybulus, and the establish- 
ment of democracy in 466. But in b.c. 458 we 
again find him in his native country ; for in 
this year he gained the prize in tragedy with 
his trilogy called the “ Oresteia,” consisting of 
the “ Agamemnon,” the “ Choephor8e,”and the 
“ Eumenides.” The opinion which some have 
entertained, that .®schylu8 revealed or pro- 
faned the mysteries in a first edition of the 
** Eumenides,” and that this play drew upon 
him the charge of impiety, is devoid of all 
foundation. Although iEschylus, except in 
the case of the “ Persae,” took the subjects for 
his dramas from the mythology or from the 
legends of the heroic age, fet he could place 
them in such a light as to bear upon the 
acfual state of affairs. Among the extant 
plays there is none in which this is more 
manifest than in the ** Eumenides,” the politi- 
,^||i|lbject of which was to save the venerable 
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cratic attempts of Pericles andhis party* Bat 
although .SiMhylus, as a po^ was* rewarded 
with the prize, yet his political object wto 
not attaint. [Pbricles ; Ephiaijiks.] The 
poet must have felt now more than ever that 
democracy could no longer be stopped in 
its progress. With these feelings, he again 
left his country in the year in which he had 
gained the prize by his “ Oresteia,” and went 
to Gela in Sicily, where the family from 
which lliero was descended held the here- 
ditary priesthood of the goddesses Demeter 
and Persephone ; and there he spent the 
last three years of his life in quiet re- 
tirement. He died in b. c. 456, at the age 
of sixty-nine. The manner of his death 
is told by all the ancients in the same way. 
An eagle, soaring above his head, dropped a 
topcoise which he held in his claws upon the 
bald head of the poet, and killed him. Thus 
the oracle was fulfilled, which had declared 
that iEschylus should be killed by a missile 
from heaven. The inhabitants of Gela buried 
him at the public expense, and erected to his 
memory a monument with an epitaph written 
by himself, in which he describes the field 
of Marathon as the scene of his glory, with- 
out alluding to his success as a dramatist. 
In Sicily the memory of iEschylus was long 
held in the highest esteem ; and in Attica, 
although he h^ parted from its shores with 
bitter feelings, the next generation appears 
to have prized the works o& iBschylus very 
highly, for what we read about him in the 
“ Frogs” of Aristophanes must be regarded 
as the judgment of the ablest Athenian cri- 
tics at the time. Not only were the dramas 
which had been performed in his lifetime 
repeated after his death, and treated like new 
compositions, so as to be allowed to come 
into competition with new dramas, but pieces 
which had not been brought out by the poet 
himself were produced upon the stage by his 
son Euphorion, and gained prizes. 

Before we proceed to spe^ of the dramatic 
character of .ffischylus, we must explain 
several of his innovations, which will enable 
us to form a clearer estimate of the artistic 
merits of his plays. 

The Greeks justly regarded .Xschylus as 
the father of tragedy. Before his time the 
art scarcely deserved the name of drama, 
and the progress which it made under the 
direction of his genius was far greater than 
any which it owed to his successors. It re- 
quired much more power to raise the drama 
from the state in which it was in the hands 
of the poets previous to .^chylus, to the 
condition in which we find it in his works, 
than merely to continue what he had com- 
menced. Before the time of .^^hylus only 
one actor appeared on the stage at once, who 
carried on the dialogue with the chorus, or 
told his story to the chorus. iBschylus 
introduced a second actor, which was the 
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fim 49tep towards making the dialogue and 
the ^action independent of the choms. The 
dialogue now became more free and animated, 
and the contrast between a principal (prota- 
gonistes) and a secondaiy character (deu- 
ten^onistes) enabled the poet to interest his 
audience in the action, which before his 
time was of secondaiy importance, the chorus 
being the principal part of the drama. But 
the action in the dramas of ^schylus is yet 
not altogether independent of the chorus, 
which takes a considerable part in the eyents 
of the drama. The complete separation of 
these two elements was reserved for Sopho- 
cles. An innovation like this was undoubt- 
edly adopted by the contemporaries of JEschy- 
lus, as he himself at a later period adopted 
that of Sophocles, by which a third actor 
was introduced. There are dramas of iEs- 
chylus in which three persons appear upAi 
the stage at once ; but in this case the 
dialogue is carried on by only two of them. 
A third actor who takes part in the dialogue 
does not occur in any drama written before 
the year b.c. 468, when Sophocles showed the 
advantage of a third actor. The part of the 
protagonistes was in most cases performed by 
iEschylus himself, and the names of two 
celebrated actors are known, who were trained 
and instructed by the poet, and probably 
acted the parts of the deuteragonistes. They 
were Clearchus and Myniscus of Chalcis. 
Before the time of iEschylus, the poets ge- 
nerally acted their own dramas, and were 
obliged to perform the parts of the several 
characters of a piece, one by one in succes- 
sion. This inconvenience was obviated, in 
some degree, by the introduction of a second 
actor, though the same actor was still obliged 
to perform several parts. There are, how- 
ever, several points in the dialogue of the 
iEschylean drama which remind us of what 
the art was before his time. The dialogue is 
sometimes carried on between the actor and 
the chorus, and in this as' well as in other 
cases it proceeds with great regularity, which 
to a modem critic would appear stiff and 
unnatural : the verses are mostly distributed 
in certain proportions between the speakers, 
and the protagonistes, in most cases, uses 
more verses than the deuteragonistes. This 
is indeed a peculiarity of all Greek tragedies, 
but in iBschylus it is more striking than in 
any of his successors. 

JEschylus also introduced great improve- 
ments in the choral dance. He invented 
several dances himself, instructed the dancers 
without the assistance of a teacher, and 
paid the most anxious attention to the or- 
chestic performances of the chorus. With 
this care for the execution of the chorus, 
it was necessary to combine equal atten- 
tion to the choral songs themselves, so as 
to render it practicable on the one hand 
to execute them with perfect accuracy, and 
on the other to produce a perfect harmony 
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between the action and the 

chorus. / ^ 

ASschylus was also the first who saw the ; 
propriety of adapting the dress of the actors 
and the scenery to the characters which they 
represented. He introduced the cothurnus 
or thick-soled buskin, and other artificial 
means to raise the figure of the actors 
above the standard of ordinary men; the 
masks were greatly improved by him; and 
he bestowed the utmost care and attention 
upon the whole of the theafrical wardrobe. 
The introduction of scene-painting is likewise 
ascribed to ^schylus, and it was probably 
under his direction that Agatharchus painted 
the scenery for the first stone theatre at 
Athens. [Agatharchus.] The machinery 
requisite for theatrical performances must 
have attidned a high degree of perfection 
under Aischylus, on account of his frequent 
introduction of the gods and other super- 
natural beings upon the stage. Everything 
of importance to the performance of the 
drama was thus either perfected or introduced 
by iEschylus, who left to his successors 
nothing but to complete the work which he 
had commenced. 

It is stated that AEschylus wrote seventy 
tragedies and several satyric dramas. Five 
were ascribed to him on doubtfbl authority. 
All these works were written within forty- 
four years, from 500 to 456 b. c. Of their 
general excellence we may judge from the 
fact that he gained the prize for tragedy 
thirteen times. Now if we may suppose 
that he regularly brought out three dramas 
(a* trilogy) at a time, it would follow that 
thirty-nine, or more than half of his works, 
were preferred to those of his competi- 
tors. It is a very questionable point 
whether the tragedies of iEschylus were 
always so arranged as to form trilogies, that 
is, great dramatic compositions consisting of 
three distinct tragedies, each of which was 
in some degree entire in itself, and yet 
formed, as it were, only one of the three acts 
of a greater drama, and could not be properly 
understood unless viewed in its connection 
with the others. Weicker, by a careful ex- 
amination of the extant plays, and of the 
fragments and titles of those which are lost, 
has endeavoured to show that all the works 
of iEschylus were such trilogies ; but although 
it is beyond doubt that many were intended 
to form trilogies, there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to show this of all ; and as regar^ the 
“ Persse,” it is perfectly certain that it was 
not part of a trilogy. The few fragments of 
many of the lost pieces moreover scarcely 
enable us to form an accurate idea of their 
contents. The only specimen of a trilogy 
which is preserved entire is the “ Oresteia,” 
consisting of the “ Agamemnon,** the “Choe- 
phor®,** and the “ Eumenides.** The three 
other pieces wWch we possess entire, the 
“ Seven against Thebes,** the ** Suppliants,** • 
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and the ** Ptometheiis^*’ like- 
^fiiepa^ef ticilegiep; The eailieet among the 
eew^evhMht pl^ the ^ Persians, ” which 

waa ilm eetedi; 1^ Athens in b.c. 472, and 
iogem an eaceptimi; to the other plays of 
iBsehylns, inasmodii as the subject is taken 
from Ihe history of the poet’s own time. A 
few years after the “ Persians,” the “ Seven 
against Thebes” was brought out ; the latest 
is the “ Oresteia” trilogy, which was brought 
upon the stage in b.c. 458. The ** Suppliants” 
and the “ Prometheus” came in the period 
between this year and that in which the “ Per- 
sians” was brought out, but the exact time is 
unknown. From allusions, however, in the 
“ Suppliants,” it has been inferred, with some 
probability, that it was written about b.c. 461, 
during the time that Athens was allied with 
Argos. The performance of edch trilogy 
of iFschylus was followed by thS,t of a sa- 
tyric drama, which, together with the three 
tragedies, formed a tetralogy, and the sub- 
ject of which was in some cases connected 
with that of the trilogy. The name of the 
satyric drama connected with the “ Oresteia,” 
is “ Proteus.” We know the names of eight 
others of these burlestiue dramas of iEschy- 
lus, but none is preserved. The ancients 
state that iEschylus was as great a master in 
the satyric drama as in tragedy. As regards 
the artistic character of the tragedies of 
.^schylus, we have few observations of the 
ancients themselves. Sophocles, who is re- 
ported to have said that iEschylus always 
composed his poems as he ought, without 
being conscious of it, has expressed in the 
best manner the fact that Alschylus was a 
great poet. All that Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and other ancient writers object to in Aeschy- 
lus, refers merely to form, and not to the 
artistic plan and the structure of his work ; 
it is only the pompous grandiloquence and 
the boldness of his imagery which they find 
fault with. These are, indeed, very striking 
features in the dramas of iEschylus ; but he 
himself seems not only to have been aware 
of it, but to have thought it necessary that 
his gods and heroes, being so far above the 
human standard, should also speak a language 
above that of ordinary mortis. The poet, 
too, who himself belonged to that heroic age 
in which the battles of Marathon and Salamis 
were fought, could, without aftectation, use a 
language which appeared too harsh and bold 
for the refined age of Pericles. Although 
the Greeks at ail times had great reverence 
for the father of their tragedy, yet the further 
they were removed from his age, the less 
were they able to appreciate him. In fact, 
the^ most extraordinary power of his master- 
genius, the artistic construction of a trilogy, 
is scarcely noticed by them, and its discovery 
and right appreciation belong altogether to 
modern times, and more especially to Welcker, 
whose researches on this point have been fol- 
lowed up by Droysen, Gruppe, Ad. Scholl, 
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and oths^. Soon after the dea^ of AiljWV* 
lus, the Greeks began to perform his ^fp^e 
plays separately, and thus gradual i&gpt 
that th^ were only acts of greater dnanas. 
The plan 0^9. tragedy of uSischjrhiis is ^^ys 
extremely simple, and without any epi|ipu- 
cated plot $ the action proceeds smootiily^ but 
rapidly, and the poet does not anxiously con- 
cern himself to lay open to his audience every 
link by which the parts of the action are con- 
nected ; he draws his pictures only in bold 
outline, which he leaves to the imagination of 
his hearers to fill up. But it is this veiy 
simplicity of his design which constitutes his 
grandeur and sublimity. One leading idea of 
^the dramas of iEschylus is a struggle be- 
tween the free-will of man and the power of 
destiny, to which the gods themselves must 
submit, and to which man must fall a victim 
fc' he presumes to oppose it. Such an idea is 
both religious and ethical, and intended to 
impress upon man the necessity of submitting 
to higher powers, and of humbly recognising 
his own weakness. Another leading idea which 
appears in some of his plays is, that crime, 
by a moral necessity, leads to further crime, 
and so to calamity, which is its punishment, 
or, as Droysen has expressed it, that “ whoever 
acts must suffer.” .Sischylus represents to 
us the piety of the age to which he belonged, 
an age which could not conceive that its own 
great works were accomplished without the 
direct aid of the gods. He himself was 
initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, and well 
acquainted with the philosophical inquiries 
which then began to he carried on in Greece ; 
and these circumstances undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the earnestness with which he 
looked upon man, and his relation to higher 
powers. 

The tragedies of iEschylus which have 
come down to us have, with the exception of 
“ Prometheus,” suffered more from the care- 
lessness of transcribers than many other re- 
mains of ancient literature. The first edition 
was printed at Venice, 1.518, 8vo., in the print- 
ing establishment of Aldus ; but consider- 
able parts of the “ Agamemnon” and of the 
“ ChoephorsB” are not contained in this edition ; 
and what is still more surprising, the printed 
part of the “ Agamemnon ” is attached to the 
** Choephortc,” and both are made up into one 
play, so that this edition only contains six 
plays. F. Robortellus, in his e^tion (Venice, 
1552, 8vo.), corrected the error, and separated 
the “ Agamemnon” from the “ Choephoras ;” 
and in the same year he also published 
the “ Greek Scholia,” and the Greek “ Life 
of iEschylus,” in 2 vols. 8vo. The first com- 
plete edition of the “ Seven Tragedies of 
iEschylus” is that by H. Stephens, Paris, 
1557, 4to. One of the best among the subse- 
quent editions is by Thomas Stanley, London, 
1663, folio, which contains the Scholia, a 
commentary, and a Latin translation. This 
was reprint^ with some additions, by De 
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Wm (Haag, 1745, 4to,)» and bj Samuel 
BiiUer (Cambiiidge, 1809, 8va> The 
of O. O. Schlita, in 5 vola. 8vo., thoi]^h 
it ia almost worthless, has gone through 
ttir^e editions (1788 — 1809) : the first three 
volumes contain the text and commentaiy, 
the two others the fragments of the lost 
works of ^schylus and the Greek Scholia. 
The best recent editions are those of Wel- 
lauer (Leipzig, 1823), that of W. Dindorf 
(Leipzig, 1827, 8yo.), and that of Fr. Gr. 
Bothe (Leipzig, 1831, 2 vols. 8vo.). A new 
edition, commenced by R. H. Klausen, is now 
in progress. The editions of single plays, 
and dissertations upon them, or passages of 
them, are almost innumerable. The separate 
plays, e :cept the ** Suppliants” and the “ Eu- 
menides,” have been edited in England by 
C. J. Blomfield. Of the separate editions of 
these plays in Germany, one of the nfost 
valuable is the “ Eumenides,” by K. O. Miiller. 
The Germans possess several good translations 
of iEschylus, the best of which is by Droysen, 
Berlin, 1835. There is an English poetical 
version by Robert Potter, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1777, 4to., and another 
edition in 1779, 8vo. Flaxman made a series 
of designs to illustrate iEschylus, which are 
among the grandest specimens of his extra- 
ordinary power in embodying the notions of 
antiquity, and are, in their department of art, 
equal to the work of the great dramatist. 

The most essential among the modem 
works, for a proper understanding of the 
works of iEschylus, are — Petersen, De 
schyli Vita et fabulis, Havniee, 1814 ; G. 
Bliimner, Ueher die Idee des Schicksals in den 
Trag. des JEsch. Leipz. 1814 ; A. W. v. 
Schlegel, Lect. on Dramat. Lit, Lect. iv. 
transl. ; Welcker, Die JEschyl, Trilogie Pro- 
metheus, Darmstadt, 1824, Nachtrag zur 
Trilogie^ Frankf. 1826, and Die Griechischen 
Tragddien, Bonn, 1840 ; R. H, Klausen, 
Theologumena ^schyli Tragici, Berl. 1829 ; 
Bode, Gesch. der Dramat, Dichtkunst der Hel- 
lenen, i. p. 208 — 352. ; K. O. Muller, Hist of 
the Lit, of Atic, Greece, i. p. 317 — 336. ; 
There is a list of the editions and translations 
of JSschylus, and of works in illustration of 
iEschylus, up to 1832, in Hoffmann’s Zcaricow 
Bihliographicum, L. S. 

^SCHYLTTS of Rhodes was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, who, in 
B. c. 331, on making himself master of Egypt, 
entrusted the administration of the country 
to iEschylus the Rhodian, and to Peucestes 
the Macedonian. After this there is a gap in 
the histoiy of .Eschylus, for we hear no 
more of him till after the death of Alexander, 
when, in the ^ear b. c. 319, during the war 
between Arrhidmus and Antigonus, he com- 
manded four ships which sailed from Cilicia 
to Macedonia. In these ships he conveyed 
600 talents of silver^ which were a part of 
the treasures brought by Antigonus from 
Susa, which had been deposited in the Cili- 
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elan fisrtress of Quinda fi>r the supply of tlie. 
coffera of the lungs of Macedonia, When 
Eschylua landed at Ephesus, these 
wiere taken from him by Antigonus, who said 
that the money was intended for him to pay 
thea^oreign . mercenaries with. No fiirtiier 
particulars are known of Eschylus. (Q. Cur- 
tius, iv. 8. ; Diodorus Siculus, xviii. 52.) 

L.S. 

ESCUL A'PIUS, the Latinised form of the 
Greek name *k.<rK\ftvt6s, by which in heathen 
mythology the god of medicine was de- 
signated. The following is the popular story 
of his life and death, briefly told : — Escu- 
lapius was the son of Apollo by Coronis, the 
daughter of Phlegyas, a Thessalian prince. 
His mother, being discovered to be unfrithful 
to Apollo, was killed by Diana ; and, as she 
lay on tj^e funeral pile, the child was rescued 
alive, and given to Chiron the Centaur to be 
educated. According to another account he 
was bom in the country of Epidaurus, and 
exposed by his mother (who wished to con- 
ceal her pregnancy,) on Mount Myrtion, 
where he was suckled by a goat and guarded 
by the goatherd’s dog. The herdsman one 
day missing his do^ and goat went in search 
of them, and thus discovered the child. Upon 
approaching to take it up he perceived that 
its body emitted a brilliant flame, at which 
proof of divinity he drew back. The news 
of the birth of this wonderful child soon 
spread abroad, and miraculous healing powers 
were ascribed to him. He was instmeted by 
Chiron in the art and science of medicine, 
and soon became a great physician. He ac- 
companied Jason in his expedition with the 
Argonauts, to whom his medical knowledge 
was of great service ; and he is said to have 
raised to life so many dead persons that 
Jupiter stnick him with thunder. He married 
Epione, called by some Lampetia, by whom 
he had two sons, Machaon and Podalirius, 
and four daughters, Hygieia (Health), Pa- 
nakeia (All-heal), laso (Healing), and Eglo 
(Brightness), of whom the first was the most 
celebrated. Such is one out of the many 
varying and contradictory stories of Escu- 
lapius, a further account of whom may be 
found in Meibom’s commentary on Hippo- 
crates, Jusjur, Lugd. Bat. 4to. 1643 ; in Le 
Clerc, Hist, de la Mid, ; Sprengel, Hist de 
la Mid, ; or the mythological works of 
Creuzer, Voss, Buttman, K. O. Miiller, and 
Lobeck. 

The Asclepieia, (’AcncXiprifia,) or temples 
of Esculapius, require some special notice 
here, as being probably the only institutions 
among the ancients that, in some slight degree, 
supplied the place of the modem hospit^s. 
They were generally built in a healthy situ- 
ation, and, if possible, near to some mineral 
spring ; a great number of persons resorted to 
them in order to consult the god, and the walls 
were covered with the votive tablets offered 
by those who had recovered their health by his 
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directions. Several of these curious inscrip- 
tions are preserved in Gruter’s collection : 
the following will serve as specimens, and 
will probably remind many persons of what 
are still to be seen in Romanist churches 
abroad ; — “ Some days back, a ceitain 
Caius, who was blind, learned from an oracle 
that he should repair to the holy altar, and 
offer up his prayers ; then cross the sanctuary 
from right to left, place his five fingers on 
the altar, raise his hand, and cover his eyes. 
He obeyed, and instantly his sight was re- 
stored', amidst the loud acclamations of the 
multitude that such signs and wonders were 
shown in the reign of our emperor Antoninus.” 
— “A blind soldier named Valerius Aper, 
having consulted the oracle, was informed by 
the god that he should mix the blood of a 
white cock with honey, to make un an oint- 
ment to be applied to his eyes for turee con- 
secutive days : he received his sight, and came 
to the temple and returned public thanks to 
the god.” — “ Julian appeared lost beyond all 
hope from a spitting of blood. The god or- 
dered him to take from the altar some seeds of 
the pine, to mix them with honey, and to eat 
thereof for three days. He was saved, and came 
to return thanks in presence of the people.” 
The principal of these temples were those at 
Titane in Sicyonia, at Tricca in Thessaly, at 
Tithorea in Phocis, at Epidaurus in Argolis, 
at Megalopolis ip Arcadia, at Cyllene in Elis, 
at Pergamus in Mysia, and in the island of 
Cos. Of these the temple at Epidaurus was, 
in early times, the most celebrated ; it was 
from this city that the worship of jEsculapius 
was carried to Sicyonia, Pergamus, and Gy- 
rene, and it was hither that the Romans sent 
an embassy in the year a. u.c. 462 (n. c. 
292), to fetch the god to deliver them from a 
dreadful pestilence. They brought him away 
in the form of a serpent, which disappeared 
among the reeds on an island in the Tiber ; 
and in this place a temple was erected in his 
honour. iEsculapius was sometimes repre- 
sented sitting, with one hand holding a staff, 
the other resting on a serpent’s head, and 
with a dog couched at his feet. In coins, and 
in other ancient remains, he is commonly 
seen with a long beard, holding a staff with a 
serpent twined about it. Often he is accom- 
panied by a cock, and sometimes by an owl. 
The cock was commonly sacrificed to him, 
as is familiarly known from the last words 
of Socrates, as reported by Plato : “ Crito, we 
owe a cock to .^sculapius.” ^ These animals 
were probably meant to typify the qualities 
which a physician should possess ; the owl 
being emblematic of wisdom, the cock of 
vigilquee, and the serpent ,of sagacity and 
foresight The last animal was also the 
syntjbol of length of life, and was especially 
sacred to .^sculapius, in whose temple at 
Epidaurus there was a peculiar breed of large 
yeUowish brown snakes, which were harm- , 
leiis and easily tamed, and in the form of ; 
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which the god was supposed to mani^st 
himself. 

The fabulous history of iEsculapius, like that 
of most of the other mythological personages 
of antiquity, is probably an embellishment of 
the real life of some one or more individuals 
bearing that name. What parts of his history 
are purely fabulous, and what (if any) are 
strictly true, it is impossible to determine ; and 
of the extent of the medical knowledge of 
-®sculapius, and of his mode of practice, we 
know nothing. That which we find mentioned 
in Homer as being employed by his sons, 
Machaon and Podalirius, during the Trojan 
war, is noticed under those names. Two 
works arc mentioned by Fabricius as going 
under the name of iEsculapius ; one entitled 
"Opot *A(rK\riirlov irpbs ‘'Afifieoua Ba(nA.^a, in 
three books ; the other, “ De Morborum, 
Infirmitatum, Corporisque Accidentiura, Ori- 
gine, Causis, Descriptionibus, et Cura.” Both 
of these are, however, manifestly spurious, 
and of little value. Ilis descendants were 
called, collectively, by the patronymic name 
of Asclepiadse, and were in a manner the 
hereditary physicians of Greece, and in- 
deed of the ancient world ; even at Rome, 
the house of Acilius claimed to be a branch 
of the same stock. They professed to re- 
tain in their family certain medical secrets, 
which had been handed down from their 
great ancestor ; and thus, and by their really 
superior skill, they succeeded in keeping 
in their own hands not only the practical 
part of the profession, but also the means of 
teaching others. Their pupils were not 
admitted to attend their instructions until 
they had been solemnly initiated, and had 
sworn to conform to their regulations, w^hich 
it must be admitted were in general excellent. 
The two short pieces that are published 
among the works of Hippocrates, entitled 
^OpKos (“ The Oath”), and li6iMs (“ The 
Law”), though they are generally supposed 
to have been not written by him, are yet 
allowed to be very ancient ; and they contain 
sentiments and rules which (if we can sup- 
pose them to have been fully acted up to,) must 
give a very high opinion of the moral and 
religious state of the profession in those early 
times. The fonner of these documents, which 
is the shorter of the two, deserves to be in- 
serted entire, as being perhaps the most curious 
and interesting monument of ancient medi- 
cine. “ I swear by Apollo the physician and 
-dEsculapius, by Hygieia and Panakeia, and all 
the gods and goddesses, calling them to wit- 
ness that I will fulfil religiously, according to 
the best of my power and judgment, the 
solemn oath and the written bond which I 
now do make. I will honour, as my parents, 
the master who has taught me this art, and • 
endeavour to minister to all his necessities. 

I will consider his children as my own 
brothers, and will teach them this profes- 
sion, should they desire to learn it, with- 
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out. remuneration or written bond. I will 
ad^it to my lessons, my discourses, and 
ail my other methods of teaching, my own 
sons and those of my tutor, and those who 
hav^ been inscribed as pupils and have taken 
the medical oath ; but no one else. 1 will 
prescribe such a course of regimen as may be 
best suited to the condition of my patients, 
according to the best of my power and judg- 
ment, seeking to preserve them from all harm 
and wrong. I will never be persuaded to ad- 
minister poison, nor will I ever be the author of 
such advice ; neither will I contribute to an 
abortion. I w ill maintain religiously the purity 
and integrity both of my conduct and of my 
art. I will not cut any one for the stone, but 
will leave that operation to those who culti- 
vate it Into whatever dwellings I may go, 
I will enter them with the sole view of suc- 
couring the sick, abstaining from all injurious 
views and corruptions, especially from any 
immodest action, towards women or men, 
freemen or slaves. If, during my attendance, 
or even un professionally in common life, I 
happen to sec or hear of any circumstances 
which should not be revealed, I will be silent 
and consider them a profound secret. May I, 
if I rigidly observe this my oath and do not 
break it, eiyoy good success in life and in 
the practice of my art, and obtain general 
esteem for ever ; should I transgress and be- 
come a perjurer, may the reverse be my lot.” 
In the “ Law,” after remarking that physicians 
were many in name, but few in deed,” the 
author goes on to enumerate the necessary 
qualifications of a medical man with respect 
to natural talents and disposition, learning, 
education, diligence, advantageous situation, 
and experience. 

The most celebrated individual belonging 
to the family of the Asclepiadaj was Aristotle ; 
the most famous physician was Hippocrates ; 
and probably all those who bore the name of 
Asclepiades were more or less remotely con- 
nected with the same stock. Further inform- 
ation respecting the Asclepiadse and the 
origin of the art and science of physic may 
be found in the histories of medicine by Le 
Clerc, Sprengel, and Isensee. See also Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Graca^ i. 55, seq. ; Penny 
Cyclop. “ ABsculapius ; ” Sprengel, Beitrdge 
zur Uesch. der Arzneihunde. W. A. G. 

.®'SION (A/<rf«v), an Attic orator and con- 
temporary of Demosthenes, of whom no par- 
ticulars are known. (Plutarch, Demosth. 10. ; 
Aristotle, Rhetor, iii. p. 650. ; Suidas, v. Ar^/io- 
aBivnt.') L. S. 

.^SOP (AtiErom-or, iEsopus). A list of the 
various persons of this name is given in the 
** Bibliotheca Grmca” of Fabricius, ed. Harles, 
L 621. 

iESOTUS, or .®SOP, ( AWvor,) was bom 
about B. c. 619 and died in about b.c. 564, 
or a little later. He was a slave of the 
Samian ladmon, the son of Hepheestopolis, 
and, according to the statement of an old 
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S>mnian historian, was a native of the Thracian 
city Mesembria. According to a less authen- 
tic, but niore generally received account, he 
was bora in Phrygia. It was believed among 
the ancients that his humour and pleasantry 
procured him his freedom, though he con- 
tinued in the family of his old master ; other- 
wise he could not, as Aristotle (JRhet. ii. 20.) 
relates of him, have publicly spoken for a 
demagogue, in whose defence he invented and 
told a Sible. Plutarch informs us that the 
fabulist was present at the court of Cr(e8us,king 
of Lydia, at the same time as Solon, and that 
he perished at Delphi, under the following 
circumstances : — He was sent thither by 
Creesus, for the purpose of sacrificing to Apollo, 
and presenting each of the Delphians with a 
sum of money. His sarcastic observations and 
fables offended them ; and, as he also refUsed 
to pay the money to them, they charged him 
with robbing the temple, and killed him by 
throwing him down a precipice. This story 
is generally received as authentic, and allu- 
sion is made to it by Aristophanes ( Wasps^ 
1448. Comp. Peaccy 129.). It also appears 
from Phffidrus (i. 2. and iii. 12.), that ^^sop 
visited Athens in the time of Pisistratus. The 
Athenians erected a statue in honour of him. 
(Phajdrus, Epilog, lib. ii.) 

iEsop is commonly known as a composer 
of fables, the character of which consists in a 
playful representation of the social and poli- 
tical condition of men, by the condition and 
habits of the lower animals, to which reason 
and speech arc attributed in such a way as to 
produce a striking resemblance to the inci- 
dents and relations of human life. Hence the 
Aesopian fable was generally a kind of sym- 
bolical or veiled narrative, by means of which 
important moral and social lessons were con- 
veyed, more intelligibly, forcibly, and agree- 
ably than they would have been by a formal 
argument. The Old Testament {Judgetty ix. 8.) 
contains a fable in this style, which is more 
in keeping with the Oriental than the Greek 
turn of thought and expression. Still the 
^sopian fables were very popular in Greece, 
so much so that they were frequently used in 
the Athenian courts of justice. (Hesychius, 
AiVcihrou ytXoia.') They were sometimes 
composed with political views, and attended 
with corresponding results. The &ble of 
the Frogs and King Log (Phsedrus, i. 2.), 
for example, was said to have been invented 
by ^sop for the purpose of reconciling the 
Athenians to the government of Pisistratus. 
That of the Limbs and the Belly also, a poli- 
tical application of which was attributed to 
Menenius Agrippa (Livy, ii. 32.), is quite 
iEsopian in character. The fables which 
bear the name of .^sop as their author are 
by no means all of them genuine. We do 
not, in fact, recognise in them any traces of 
the fables which are quoted as .^Isop’s by 
Aristophanes and other Greek authors ; but 
they contain many neoteric idioms And scrip- 
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tural ptoses, a9 ;if the mtoks had 

somewinff to do with them* l^kmie were cur- 
re&t4orhmiitoe<;e^ times, which 

were not made hy him ; and at a later period 
very many were aacxibed to him which were 
written or inyented by other persons. He was 
not regarded b^ the Greeks as a poet, and 
scarcely as a writer. Herodotus (ii. 134.) calls 
him a ** logopceos ” (\ 0 y 07 r 01 Ss), or maker of 
stories (\^ot) ; and Pliny (xxxvi. 12.), a philo- 
sopher of fables, not a writer of them. Bentley 
has maintained, that even in the time of So- 
crates there were no written fables of iEsop, 
grounding his opinion on the fact, that when 
Socrates beguiled his imprisonment, by turn- 
ing the fables of -®sop into verse, he had no 
book of them to use, but trusted to his memory 
only. This, however, is not a conclusive 
argument ; and though JEsop did not him- 
se5‘ commit his apologues to writinig, still a 
collection of them might have been made 
before the time of Socrates. The history of 
their fortunes is rather interesting, ^sop 
delivered them occasionally by word of mouth. 
They were preserved and handed down by 
tradition; then collected and committed to 
writing. Babrius, or Babrias, an author of 
uncertain date, but earlier than Phaidrus, 
turned them into Greek choliambic verse. 
Various authors put them back into prose ; 
and from their collections Maximus Planudes, 
or some other monk about his time (a. d. 
1350), made and edited the collection which 
has come down to us under the name of 
^sop. A life of ^sop is also falsely attri- 
buted to Planudes, which, however, is of no 
value. The ^sopian fables of Greece were 
also imitated and translated by the Homan 
Phcedrus. (Plato, Phtxdon. 10. ; Diogenes 
liaertius, ii. 42. ; Suidas, JEsopus ; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 28. ; Clinton, Past, Hell, i. 237. ; 
Muller, Greek Lit, 144. ; Mus. Crit, i. 408. 

R. W— n. 

Before any of the fables attributed to 
JEsop had been printed in Greek, a Latin 
verse translation of some of them was printed 
at Rome, in 1473, in a quarto volume, under 
the title of “ Phrigi iEsopi Philosophi Mo- 
ralitas e Greeco in Latinum traducta.” The 
author of this version is supposed to have 
been Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, who 
lived about the beginning of the twelfUi cen- 
tury. The Greek text of the collection 
formed by Planudes was published at Milan, 
in 4to., without date, but, as is conjectured, in 
1479 or 1480, by the learned Buono Accorso 
of Pisa, accompanied by a Latin translation, 
made, a few years before, by a person therein 
called Rynucius Thettalus, and whose mme 
is elsewhere variously written Rinucius, 
Rinicius, Rimicius, Rynuncius, Ranucius, &c. 
This collection, which contained 140 fables, 
was many times reprinted in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; and no addition was 
made to it till Robert Stephanus (Etienne) 
published in 4to. at Paris, in 1546, a new 
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edition, of the same coReetion,...fiiH)m $1^ 
in the Biblioth^qne du Boi, which .eontkki^ 
twenty &bles more than the one 
been used by Buono Accorso. But the mok* 
ber in the collection of Stephanos wasn^udy 
doubled by the publication of fhat of Isaac. 
Nic. Nevelet, in Svor, at Frankfort on Ihe 
Main, in 1610, under the title of “ My-« 
thologia .dSsopica, in qua JEsopi Fabuhe 
Gr. et Lat. ccxcvii.” &c. ; reprinted at the 
same place, in 1660, without any other alter- 
ation than the new title of ** Fabulse vari- 
orum Auctorum,” &c. This edition contains 
136 new fables derived from five manu- 
scripts discovered in the library of the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg (afterwards transferred 
to Rome, and called the Palatine library), 
which were evidently copies of one another, 
or of a common original. Upon it principally 
were founded, the edition published by Hud- 
son (under the name of Marianus), in 8vo., 
at Oxford, in 1718 (reprinted at Eton in 
1755) ; that of J. G. Hauptmann, 8vo. Leipzig, 
1741, which, however, contains 64 additional 
fables, collected from Plutarch, Lucian, 
and other ancient writers ; that of J. M. 
Heusinger, 8vo. Leipzig, 1756 (reprinted in 
1771 at Eisenach under the care of C. A. 
Klotzius, in 1776, and in 1799), which, 
on the other hand, contains only 149 fables, 
but has a few corrections of the text, from 
a manuscript discovered by Heusinger at 
Augsburg ; that of Emesti, 8vo. Leipzig, 
1781 ; and the re-impressions of Heusinger’s 
edition, which appeared at Leipzig, in 16mo. 
in 1810, and in 18mo. in 1818 and 1820, under 
the care of G. H. Schaefer (as portions of 
the two collections of Greek authors published 
by Tauchnitz), both of which contain 28 addi- 
tional fables, first published from a manu- 
script in the Biblioth^que du Roi, by M. de 
Rocheforte, in 1789, in the second volume of 
his “ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliothcque du Roi.” But, in the mean 
time, a further addition had been made to the 
number of the iEsopic fables, by the publica- 
tion of those contained in a celebrated manu- 
script preserved at Florence, which were 149 
in number, and all different from those in the 
collection formed by Planudes, although the 
Life of iEsop, commonly attributed to that 
monk, is in the manuscript, and is thereby 
proved not to be the production of Planudes, 
for the manuscript is a century earlier than 
his time ; the 149 new fables form the first 
volume of a new edition of the .^sopic Fables 
(AISnnOT MY0OI, “ Fabul® ^sopi®,” &c.) 
published, in 2 vols. 8vo. at Florence, in 1809, 
by Franciscus de Furia, the keeper of the 
Laurentian and Marucellian library; re- 
printed at Paris, in 8vo., in 1810, with many 
corrections of the text by M. Coray, in his 
Udptpya 'EXXsiPiKris BiSKioBi^icns, and also at 
Leipzig, in the same year, in three several 
editions, each in one vol. 8vo., and aU by the 
same publisher, Weigel ; the first under the 
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carc^ of O. H. Schaofer ; the aecondt a reped* 
tios of that, with the omisaion of Tariona 
pvolegomena and annexations ; the third, in- 
tended for the use of schools, by C. £. C. 
Schneider. Finally, the Augsburg manu- 
script, which had tdready l^n indicated, 
and, in a slight degree, made use of, 
by Heusinger, supplied additional materials 
to an edition which was published, in Sto., at 
Breslau, in 1812, by J. G. Schneider, and 
which contains in all 231 fables attributed 
td ^sop, besides 50 (some of them, however, 
only fragments,) bearing the name of Babrius. 

^sop’s Fables have been translated, in 
whole or in part, into, almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe. Besides the two early 
versions of Hildebert and Rimicius, already 
mentioned, there are Latin translations by 
Aldus Idanutius, Laurentius Valla, Lucas 
Lossius (in verse), J. Sam. Klein (in verse^, 
and others. Phaedrus professes to be for the 
most part little more than a translator of ^sop ; 
he states in his general prologue, or prefece, 
that he was indebted to ^sop for the matter 
of his verses; and in the prologue to his 
fifth book, while he describes the fables of 
the preceding books as iEsopic, though they 
may not have been all written by JEsop him- 
self, he claims only the ten composing that 
book as new and his own. Among the Italian 
versions may be mentioned those of Accio 
Zucco, printed before the end of the fifteenth 
century ; of the Conte Julio Landi, 15G7 ; and 
the excellent verse translation of Angiol 
Maria Ricci, which first appeared at Florence 
in 1736, accompanied with the original Greek 
text. The Spaniards have versions by Joachim 
Romero de Cepedo, 1590, and by Simon 
Abril, 1647 ; the Portuguese, by Manuel 
Mendes, 1621 ; the French, by Gilles Cor- 
roset (in verse), 1542 ; by Antoine du Moulin 
(in verse), 1549 ; by Pierre Millot, 1632 ; by 
J. Baudoin, 1638 ; by Jean Benserade (in 
verse), 1678 j by Ant. Furetier (in prose and 
verse), 1694 ; by Bellegarde, 1708 ; by Cholet 
and Mulot (with the Fables of Jjokman), 
1791 ; by Boulanger, 1813 ; besides the bril- 
liant paraphrases of La Fontaine, which were 
first published, in part, in 1669. Among the 
German versions are those of Luther (sixteen 
fables) first published in 1530 ; of Burchard 
Waldis (imitations in verse), 1548 ; of Hart- 
mann {Chopper (in verse), 1566; of J. F. 
Riederer (in verse), 1717 ; of Jongendres, 
1723 ; of J. H. M. Emesti, 1778 ; of Bremer, 
1781 ; of Motz, 1794. An English prose 
translation of ^sop’s Fables was made from 
the French, by Caxton, and printed by him 
at Westminster, in folio, in 1484 ; and there 
are also two other prose translations, in 8vo. 
and without date, but both probably printed 
before the end of the fifteenth century. The 
earliest verse translation is that of the Scottish 
poet Robert Henrison, or Henderson, school- 
master of Dunfermline, which is preserved 
in manuscript in the Harleian collection, No. 
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3865.» and of whidi, according to Pinkeito|is5 
(^AfUiknt Scottish Poms, 1786, toL i p. 

Bagfovd, in his manuscript coUectiona ' 

British Museum, states that an edition yrn't" 
printed at Edinburgh, by Andro Hart, in 1621;^' 
Lowndes, in his Bibliographers Manual, ha$ ' 

“ The Morale Fables of .^sop tbe PbrygkD, ^ 
compyled into eloquent and ornamental meter, 
by Robert Henrison, sohoolemaster of Dum- 
ferling,’*8vo. Edinburgh, without date. Among 
later translations are those of William Bui- 
lokes (from the Latin), 1585 ; of John Ogilby 
(paraphrase in verse), 1661 ; of Charles 
Hoole, 1667 ; -of Ph. Ayres, 1689 ; of Sir 
Roger TEstrange, 1692, &c. ; of Is. Jackson, 
1708; of Edm. Arwaker (in verse), 1708; 
of Samuel Croxall, 1722; of Ch. Draper, 
1760; of R. Dodsley, 1761 ; of H. Steers (in 
verse), 1804 ; of Jef. Taylor, 1821. Para- 
phrases o8 many of the fables attributed to 
iEsop are also among the fables in verse 
published by Gay and Edward Moore. ^ As 
to the oriental Fables, see the articles Bidpai, 
Lokman, Synttpas. (Fabricius, Biblioth, 
GrcEC. i. 618, &c. ; Hoffmann, Lexicon Biblio- 
graphicum Scriptor, Grcccor, i. 51, &c.) 

G. L. C. 

iESO'PUS, a Greek historian, who wrote 
a history of Alexander the Great, which is 
only known to us through a l^atin translation 
by Julius Valerius. This translation was dis- 
covered in 1816 by A. Mai, in the library of 
Milan. [Valerius, Julius.] We possess 
no information whatever respecting the life 
of iEsopus, or the time in which he lived. 
Mai, in the preface to his edition of the 
translation above mentioned, endeavours to 
show that he was a native of Africa, and that 
his work was written before a. d. 389, as the 
temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, which was 
destroyed in that year in consequence of an 
edict of Theodosius, is mentioned in this his- 
tory as still existing. Letronne, however, 
has raised great and important objections 
to this opinion, and assigns the work, with 
greater probability, to the seventh or eighth 
century of our mra. But the whole question 
is involved in such obscurity, that even the 
personal existence of iEsopus may be doubted. 
(A. Mai’s prefece to his Itinerarium ad Con- 
stantinum Augustum, Cmstantini M, JUium, 
edente nunc primum cum Notts A, Mato; aece- 
dunt Jvlii Valerii Res gestce Ahxandri Mace- 
donis translata ex jEsopo Greeco, Prodeunt 
nunc primum, edit notisque illustr. A, Mai 
ad Exemplar Mediolanense, Milan, 1817, 4to. ; 
reprinted at Frankfort on the Main, 1818, 
8vo. ; Letronne, in the Journal des Savans 
of the year 1818, p. 617.) . L. S. 

.®SOTUS, CLO'DIUS, the most eminent 
tragedian of the Roman stage. The dates of 
his birth and death are unknown ; but in 
D.C. 55, Cicero speaks of him as advanced 
in years. From his surname, Clodius, he ap- 
pears to have been originally a freedman of 
some member of the Claudian family. He 
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ha4 pre^ioxudf qmtted the sta^e; but in b.o, 
^5 i^turned to it on the ocoasion of the 
:giEnhe8 exhibited by Gn. Pompey. In this 
'.his^ last appearanoei ^opus betrayed th< 
"failure of his physlcsal powerst -and was indul 
gently dismissed by the audience. Ilur model 
^ in aetioii andintonatioawaft Hortenjuus, whose 
^«p»aechea he always listejic^ to; and he shared 
with ROsojms the friendship .of Cicero. 'The 
contrast between these two ^eat chleft of the 
' Roman theatre, was similar to that which, in 
, .all a^et, has^ pervaded t^e schools of tutting; 
Rdscius 'Was yersatile, graceful, impetuous? 
iBsopus graye, dignified* and in^ssioncd. 
Yet ‘they were scarcely rivals’, for '.£&opus 
performed in tri^ed^ alone. His. devotion tc 
. his art is recorded inuht observation of^^iintur 
Cicero, •and in^an anecdote preserved bj 
Plutarch. ' ?’he former remarks," that th( 

. adtion and intense expression of ,/2sopus in 
dicated a complete abstraction from present 
objects; and Plutarch says, that, on one occa- 
sfon,- iCsTopus, ^hile performing the part oJ 
Ajax, probably in the tragedy of Ennius ol 
that name, was so transported hy his imagi* 
nary passion, that he struck a slave who 
approached him with such force as to lay 
him lifeless on the stage. Cicero remarks, 
that the professional predilections of iEsopus 
coincided with the political ; and that both in 
the theatre and in life he affected rnnk and 
station. The famous dish of singing birds 
which was served on his table renders it 
likely that iRsopus was little less luxurious in 
his habits than his son, whom Horace states 
to have drank off a pearl dissolved in vinegar. 
Yet the elder iEsopus bequeathed to his son 
a large fortune, acquired by the exercise of 
his profession. Among his principal charac- 
ters were Agamemnon, Ajax, Eurysaces. 
(Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. vii. I., Pro Sextio, .56., 
J)e Divin, i. 37.; Valerius Maximus, viii. 
10. ; Quintilian, Inst Or, ii. 3. 111. i Ma- 
crobius, Saturnal, ii! 11.; Pliny, ///«#. iVafc 
X. .51. XXXV. 12.) W. B, D. 

iETHE'RIUS (Al6^pioj), of Apamea, a 
Greek grammarian, who wrote a work on the 
doubtful vowels. We know nothing of him 
beyond this fact, which is mentioned by a 
grammarian in Montfaucon, Bihlwth, Coislin, 
p. 597. L. S. 

.®THEllIUS (At9^pios),aGreek architect, 
of uncertain country, who appears to have 
distinguished himself at Constantinople in 
the early part of the sixth century a. d. He 
constructed the fiEi 9 ade of the “ Bronze House ” 
in the palace of Constantinople, for the Em- 
peror Anastasius I. It is the subject of an 
obscure epigram un the Greek Anthology. 
(Andiol, iv. 23. 8., OIkos 'AycurracrloiOf &c.) 

R.N.W. 

JETHICUS. This name is attached to a 
geographical work, written in Latin, entitled 
“iEthici Cosmographia ” (“ The Cosmography 
of AEthicus”). Nothing is known of this 
^thicvs: he is called Hister, or Ister, which 
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may signify a native of Istrht. H^bknus 
Maums calls him, a Scythian by bii^r nnd 
a philosopher and cosmographer, of imble 
family. In tho introduction to the “ Cos- 
mograpbia,*’ it is said that a Senatuscon- 
sultum Wai^ passed in the consulship cl Julia! 
Cftsar and iSl Antonius (b. c, 44), which de- 
termined that the whole- world should be 
measured by the most skilful men.' The 
eastern part was measured by Zenpdcmtts, 
whose labours were completed in twenty-one 
years, five months, and nine days, and. ex- 
tended from . the said consulship of 'CseSar 
and M. ^tqnius to the- third Consulship of 
Augustus and Crassus. The northern part 
was measured by Thfoddtus, in twenty-nine 
.years, ei^ht months, and ten days, and was 
completed in the tenth consulship of Augustus. 
The southern part was measured by Poly- 
clitus,', in thirty -two years, one month, and ten 
days, and the work was completed in the 
consulship of Satiirmis and (>inna. “ Thus the 
whole world was traversed within thirty-two 
years by the measurers, and a report of all 
that it contained was made to the senate.” 
( Cosmographia,) 

From this report apparently was tran- 
scribed by some careless or ignorant person 
the list of seas, islands, mountains, provinces, 
and towns which compose this “Cosmo- 
graphy.” Many of the names are cor- 
rupt, and the selection is made without order 
or judgment. There are a few remarks on 
the rivers, but they arc full of mistakes. In 
the introduction, wher^ the writer says, “ all 
the cast was measured by Zenodoxus, as 
is shown hereafter (sicut inferius demon- 
stratur),” he means most probably, “as it 
appears in the list of seas, islands,” &c., for 
the name of Zenodoxus does not afterwards 
occur. The only measurements that are 
given, are the lengths of rivers. In speaking 
of the Tiber and its course through Rome, 
the compiler mentions the gates of the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the Via Portuensis 
of the holy martyr St. Felix. This Felix is 
probably the bishop of Rome who suffered 
martyrdom a.d. 275. The name of Con- 
stantinople does not occur in the list of 
cities, but that of Byzantium does. We can- 
not, however, infer from this that the com- 
piler lived before the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, for the ** Cosmographia” may be 
really an abstract of the report made to the 
senate, with the exception of the short notice 
of Rome, from which it is difficult to form a 
conclusion as to the date of the compilation. 
Still it seems unlikely that the compiler 
should speak of Rome in such terms as he 
uses, and not mention Constantinople, if that 
city was then founded. 

There is subjoined to this meagre list of 
names another part, entitled “Alia Totius 
Orbis Descriptio” (“ Another Description of 
",he whole World”), apparently by another, and, 
if so, by a better hand. The introduction to 
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this “ Deseriptto ” appears to refer to the intro- 
ducUoB already mentioned, which speaks of 
the measurement of the flomaU world ; and 
th^ haitie of Constantinopolis occurs in tlto' in- 
troduction to the ‘‘Orbis Description** and also 
* in the part which treats of Curope.' This “ De- 
scriptio** may be founded on tbcTcpoft made to 
the senate t it certainly dees not aceut^tely 
Represent the state of the Rbman world after 
’ the building of Constantinople, and yet it con-* 
tains names which do net occur in history 
early as the time Of "Augustus. - The old mis- 
take of’ th^ Caspian Sea communicating with 
the hlorthcfn Ocean Is repeated. It contains 
a fpw valuable notices': the “ Riitubi Porttts** 
(Riebborough, near ifeafi<^wi<?k in Kei^t) is 
described, as the nearest port of' Rritam to 
G'aul ; fourteen of the Orcades (Orkneys) dre 
described as inhabited ; and the inhabitants 
of Hibernia and Mevapia (Ireland and.MaiP?) 
are called Scots (Scoti). 

This “ Orbis Descriptio ” is also iu Grosius 
(i. 2.); but in Orosius the introduction con- 
sists only of four lines, and is different from 
that in the “ Orbis Descriptio.” Tlie “ Orbis 
Descriptio” concludes with a promise to un- 
dertake a greater work, which shall com- 
mence with the description of the “eternal 
city of Rome, the head of the world, and the 
mistress of the senate this also is omitted 
in Orosius. If Orosius copied from the 
“Orbis Descriptio,’* he abbreviated the in- 
troduction and omitted the concluding words. 
If the “ Descriptio ” was taken from Orosius, 
the introduction must have been lengthened, 
or rather a new one was written, which ap- 
pears to refer to the introduction to the 
“ Cosniogi'aphia ; ” and the concluding words 
also must have been added, which would be 
out of place in Orosius. It is stated by 
Walckenaer, C7wib. art. “ Ethicus,”) that 

there are two Paris manuscripts of Orosius, 
in which the second chapter ends in these 
words : “ Pcrcensui breviter ut potui pro- 
vincias et insulas orbis universi, quas Soli- 
nus ita dcscripsitj” according to which 
Orosius took his description from Julius 
Solinus. 

The text of .®thiciis was edited by Jos. 
Simler, Basle, 157.'>, 12mo., with the “Itine- 
rarium Antonini,” &c. It is also in the 
edition of Dionysius, Pomponius Mela, and 
Solinus, by H. Stephens, 1577, 4to., with the 
notes of Simler on ^Ethicus ; and in the 
edition of Pomponius Mela by Gronovius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1685, 12mo., and 1696, 8vo. The 
edition of Gronovius contains .“Julii Honorii 
Oratoris Excerpta quro ad Cosmographiam 
pertinent,” which is nearly the same thing as 
the “ Cosmographia” of iEthiciis, and un- 
doubtedly from a common source. Nothing 
certain is known of this Julius the orator. 

Dicuil, a writer of the ninth century, in his 
work “De Mensura Orbis Terrm” (edited 
by C. A.Walckenaer, Paris, 1807), quotes the j 
‘Cosmographia” of .®thicu8 several times, | 
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and in aom^ instances he has read the^ tc>t 
what we have it. • ,T|ruA '.the,^ 
*• Cosmographia ”/speaka of an island at >^0 
mouth of .the Gaiig s, hut gives no' name 'to 
it: Dicuil, quoting le “C.o6mographfa,rci|ll8 
it “ Perusca.** piKittH 4s also sometimOb . cor- 
rect, wheh he prhfhBses to quote the <‘<?bsmq». 
graphia,” incases^where the “ Cosmbgtaphia,'” , 
as printed in Gronovias and' other options, is ' 
ipaeourato ; whence we, infer that the text of * 
;the “ Cosmographia? ia'eorrujrt.' 

The- “ Antonine . Itinerary’ **.. also been . 

attributed to ^Ethitfus; , [ Antonints^'] . G. l.i. 

AE'TION, a scnlptbrof Greece, .'who, ac- 
cording to .Theperifus, jraadc a'stattu^in 
cedar of .^sculapius^^ by "order Of Nioia.v a 
celebrated phy.^tciaiL'of Miletus. Action is 
supposed to have'liyed in^he tlijrd century 
11 . 0 . . * 0 * * R. W. jun,; 

AE'TIoN' (*A6t1wi/), a celebrated paiiiteV 
of antiquity, llis country is uncertain, but 
he was the- most eminent painter gf his ago, 
which ajipears from the woirls of Lucian, to 
have been about- the time of the emperors 
‘ Trajhn or Hadrian. Trajati died in a.i>, 117. 
According to this writer, Action excelled in 
colouring, in wliich department he seems to 
have had few rivals, even among the painters of 
the best ages ; for he is classed by Lucian with 
Apelles, Euphranor, and Pol^gnotus, whom 
he instances as the painters who best under- 
stood the proper mixing and laying on of co- 
lours. Action was particularly distinguished 
for a picture of the marriage of Alexander 
and Roxana, which he exhibited at the Olym- 
pic games *, and Proxenidas, one of the judges, 
is said to have been so pleased with the per- 
formance, that he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the painter. Lucian saw this work, 
and has described it. The picture represented a 
magnificent bed-chamber, with a nuptial bed, 
on which Roxana, a virgin of extreme beauty, 
was sitting, her e^ es cast modestly upon the 
ground; and Alexander, who was standing 
near her, offering her a crown. They were at- 
tended by Hephffistion as hrideman, hearing 
a lighted torch, ’supported by a beautiful 
youth, the god of marriage. Some little 
Cupids were represented busy in unrobing 
Roxana; one was pulling the bridegroom to- 
wards her ; and another group was playing with 
the arms and armour of Alexander, which 
the king had already laid aside. Raphael 
painted a picture from imeian’s description, 
which has been engraved by Volpato. (Lu- 
cian, De Mercede Conductis, 42. Imag. 7., and 
Herodotus or Aetion.) R. N. W. 

AE'TIUS (’AeV/oy), a hpetic in the fourth 
century, and leader of one of the sects into 
which the Arians were divided. He was a 
native of Antioch, and a goldsmith. This 
occupation he gave up, and after studying at 
Alexandria, practised as a physician. He had 
also studied theology, and embraced Arian 
opinions. He was ordained a deacon either 
at Antioch or at Alexandria. He was* sent 
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into exile by Constantins on account of his 
opinionst and recalled by Julian, who wrote 
a letter to him, which is still extant (Julian, 
JEpiat 31.). He was ordained a bishop (of 
what place it is not stated) in the synod of 
Constantinople, a.d. 361. He died at Con- 
stantinople, in the presence of his friend and 
disciple Ennomins, a.i>. 366. Socrates states 
that he was a skilful disputant, but little 
learned either in the Scriptures or the early 
Christian writers. Aiitius wrote a work “ On 
the Faith,” consisting of 300 chapters or pro- 
positions. A portion of this work, contain- 
ing forty-seven chapters, is preserved by 
Epiphanius, who has answered it at length. 

The opinions of Aetius and the Aotians 
were almost as far removed from those of the 
Serai- Arians (the genuine followers of Arius) 
as the latter were from those of the orthodox. 
They held that the Son was not begotten by 
the Father, but created by him out of nothing 
(^{ ohK UvTcev, whence they got the name of 
Exou(fontians^) and that he was dissimilar,both 
in essence and in every other respect (4v<i- 
fioios and irtpo^fftos), from the Father ; hence 
they Vere called Anomoians, 

They were held in abhorrence both by the 
Semi- Arians and the orthodox. The latter 
give Aetius the appellation of “Atheist.’ 
(Socrates, Hist, Eccles. ii. 35. ; Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccles. iii. 15. iv. 23. j Philostorgius, iii. 15. 
27.; vii. 6.; ix. 6.; Epiphanius, De Hccres, 
76. ; Gregorius Nyss. contr. Eunom, i. 292. ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec. ix. 227. ; Lardner’s 
Credibility^ part. ii. c. 69. sec. 9. § 2.) P. S. 

AETIUS was the chief defender of civil- 
ised Europe against the barbarians during 
the reign of Valentinian HI. over the western, 
and Theodosius II. over the eastern, empire. 
His father, a Scythian by birth, married a 
noble Italian, and reached a high military 
rank. Aetius himself in early life (a. d. 403,) 
was given as a hostage to Alaric I., and 
afterwards to the Huns, among whom he 
established and maintained an interest, which 
proved important in his after-life. He 
brought an army of 60,000 Huns to the sup- 
port of John, who usurped the western 
empire on the death of Honorlus (423); 
but arriving after the death of his principal, 
he reconciled himself to the Empress Pla- 
cidia after one indecisive battle, and induced 
his dangerous allies to return to their coun- 
try (425). Soon after he engaged in an un- 
worthy intrigue, by which Boniface, the 
governor of Africa, was driven into revolt, 
and a heavy injury inflicted upon the empire 
by the consequent introduction of the Van- 
dals into Africa (429) ; an injury not com- 
pensated by the successes of Aetius against 
the Goths in Gaul (430) and other nations 
on the German frontier. In 432 he returned 
from beyond the Alps from jealousy of 
Boniface, who had reconciled himself to 
Placidia ; and the private quarrel of the two 


a battle, in which Aetius was worsted, but 
Boniface received a mortal wound. Aetius, 
declared a rebel, fled to his friends the Huns ; 
but was recalled by Placidia, and rmsed to 
the rank of patrician in the same year. In 
following years he defended Gaul success- 
fully against the encroachments of different 
nations; and in 439 made an honourable 
and useful peace with Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths. To Aetius (445) the Britons, 
abandoned to their own resources, made 
their last pressing application for protection 
against the Piets and Scots. The distresses 
of the empire, which forbad him to grant this 
prayer, reached their height when Attila 
burst into Gaul (451); Orleans alone resisted, 
but was on the point of being captured, when 
the combined troops of Aetius and Theodoric 
were seen approaching. Knowing and re- 
specting his antagonists, Attila broke up the 
siege, and retreated to the plains of Chalons ; 
where a great battle was fought with enor- 
mous slaughter (raised by the historians of 
the time to near 300,000), but with doubtful 
success. Attila, however, retreated beyond 
the Rhine, and the glory of having for a 
time delivered Gaul rests with Aetius and 
his brave allies. When Attila invaded Italy, 
Aetius alone maintained a show of oppo- 
sition ; he might have done more with other 
than Roman troops, but the barbarian allies 
by whom he had conquered in Gaul refused 
to cross the Alps. His services, however, 
made him too powerful in the eyes of Valen- 
tinian, who murdered him with his own hand 
in his own palace at Rome (454), this being 
the first time, says Gibbon, that he had ever 
drawn a sword. Aetius was then consul for 
the fourth time. The reply of a Roman to 
Valentinian, on being asked if he had done 
well, is worth quoting : — “ I do not know ; 
but I think you have cut off your right hand 
with your left.” (Gibbon, c. 33, &c. ; Jor- 
nandes, De Rebus Geticis ; Procopius, Fan- 
dalica, i.) A. T. M. 

AE'TIUS ("Actios), commonly but incor- 
rectly written iEtius, a Greek physician, 
whose work entitled Bi6\ia 'EKKaiSeKu 

(“ Sixteen Books on Medicine ”) is still ex- 
tant, Little is known of his life, and most 
of that little is learned from himself. He 
probably lived at the close of the fifth or the 
beginning of the sixth century after Christ, 
as he quotes St. Cyril of Alexandria (Tetrab. 
iii. serm. i. cap. xxiv. p. 464. ed. H. Steph.), 
who died about the middle of the fifth 
century, and he is himself mentioned by 
Alexander Trallianus {DeMed, lib. xii. cap. 
8. p. 779. ed Giunt.), who is supposed to have 
lived about the middle of the sixth. Ac- 
cording to Photius, (Jdyriobihl. cod. 221.) 
and the titles of the manuscripts of his works, 
he was bom at Amida in Mesopotamia. Cor- 
narius, in his translation of his work, call^ 
him, by mistake, “ Antiochenus ; ” and Cag- 
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p. 327.) to read “ Abydenus” {*A6vii/ip6s) 
instead of “ Amidenus’’ CAfi,iBvip6s ) ; but this 
emendation is unnecessary. From several 
passages of his writings it may be gathered 
that he studied at Alexandria, which was the 
most famous medical school of that period 
(Tetrab. i. serm. 1. p. 22, 23. i. 2. § 3. p. 63.); 
his tutor’s name is supposed to have been 
Lucius (Tetrab. iv. serm. 3. cap. 14. p. 762.), 
though this is not certain. He was a Chris- 
tian ; and also a man of piety, as appears from 
his directing the person who was making an 
ointment to repeat in a low voice the follow- 
ing short prayer: — “ May the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob 
vouchsafe to impart virtue to this prepara- 
tion.” It must be confessed, however, that 
his piety degenerates into superstition when 
he adjures a bone, fixed in the pharynx, in 
the nrme of St. Blaise to ascend or descend. 
(Tetrab. ii. serm. 4. cap. 50. p. 404.) He 
practised at Constantinople, where he attained 
the dignity of Comes Obsequii (Kefiyaijs '0\f/t- 
Kiov), as we learn from Photius. This title 
does not appear to have been at all connected 
with his profession, but to have been one of 
the household offices of the emperor. (Du 
Cange, Gloss, Med. et Inf. Latin.) It was 
not, however, uncommon for physicians at 
the court of Constantinople to be employed 
in similar offices, as, for example, Joannes 
Actuarius, Simeon Sethus Protovestiarius, 
and Theophilus Protospatharius. His me- 
dical work is commonly divided into four 
Tetrabibli (TerpctSt^Aot), and each of these 
into four Sermones (Adyot), though it is un- 
certain when this mode of division began to 
be used, and Aetius himself quotes the dif- 
ferent parts of his work by the order of the 
books. The first three books treat of ma- 
teria medica and pharmacy ; the fourth, of 
diet, hygicme, temperaments, the education of 
children, &c. ; the fifth, of the doctrine and 
treatment of fevers ; the sixth, of diseases of 
the head and brain ; the seventh, of diseases 
of the eyes ; the eighth, of affections of the 
face, fauces, trachea, lungs, &c. ; the ninth, of 
diseases of the stomach and intestinal can^ ; 
the tenth, of affections of the spleen and 
liver ; the eleventh, of diseases of the urinary 
and genital organs ; the twelfth, of sciatica, 
gout, and rheumatism ; the thirteenth, of the 
bites of poisonous animals and their anti- 
dotes, and of various skin diseases ; the four- 
teenth is chiefly surgical, and treats of wounds, 
ulcers, abscesses, hemorrhoids, &c. ; the 
fifteenth is principally taken up with the 
preparation of different kinds of plasters *, 
and the sixteenth treats of pregnancy, partu- 
rition, the diseases of women, &c. The 
works of Aetius, says Mr. Adams, (in Bar- 
ker’s edition of “Lempriere,” London, 1838.) 
** are a valuable collection of medical facts 
and opinions, deficient only in arrangement ; 
on several subjects their merit is transcendent; 
the principles of the materia medica are de- 


livered with admirable precision in the be- 
ginning of the first book. Of all the ancient 
treatises on fever, that contained in the fifth 
book may be instanced as the most complete; 
it would not be easy, perhaps, at the present 
day, to point out a work so full on all points 
and correct in practice. Contagion, as an 
exciting cause of fever, he does not mention. 
Aetius is the first medical author who has 
given a distinct account of the dracunculus, 
or vena medinensis, now commonly known 
by the name of guinea-worm ; be treats this 
disease so fully, that Rhazes and Avicenna 
have supplied little additional information, 
nor have the moderns in any considerable 
degree improved on the knowledge of the 
ancients. The method of treating aneurism 
at the elbow joint deserves attention, as a 
near approximation to the improved method 
of operating introduced by John Hunter and 
Abernethy. He directs to make a longitudinal 
incision along the inner side of the arm, three 
or four fingers’ breadth, below the armpit, 
and having laid bare the artery, and dissected 
it from the surrounding parts, to raise it up 
with a blind hook, and introducing two 
threads, to tie them separately, and divide 
the artery in the middle. Had he stopped 
here, his method would have been a com- 
plete anticipation of the plan of proceeding 
now practised ; but, unfortunately, not having 
sufficient confidence in the absorbing powers 
of the system, he directs to open the tumour, 
and evacuate its contents. Many nice opera- 
tions on the eye and surrounding parts are 
accurately described by him. On the obste- 
trical department of surgery he is fuller than 
any other ancient writer. He has also given 
an account of many pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, not noticed elsewhere.” To this esti- 
mation of his merits may be added the still 
more important testimony of Boerhaave, who 
compares his work to the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian, and directs a physician, who is going 
to write about any disease, always first to con- 
sult Aetius. {Metli. Stud, Med, p. 138., ed. 
Halle, 1761, 8vo.) The whole of this work 
has never appeared in the original Greek ; one 
half of it was published at Venice, 1534. fol. 
“ in ffid. Aldi,” with the title “ Aetii Amideni 
Librorum Medicinalium tomus primus ; pri- 
mi scilicet Libri Octo nunc primum in lucem 
editi, Greece ; ” the second volume never ap- 
peared. A complete edition was contemplated 
both by C. Weigel and F. R. Dietz, but since 
their death all hopes of this must be abandoned 
for the present. Some chapters of the ninth 
book were published in Greek and Latin, by 
J. E. Hebenstreit, Leipzig, 4to. 1757, under 
the title “ Tentamen Philologicum Medicum 
super Aetii Amideni Synopsis Medicorum 
Veterum, &c. ; ” and again, in the same year, 
“ Aetii Amideni *Av€xWt«v Specimen al- 
terum.” Another chapter of the same book 
was edited in Greek and Latin by J. Magnus 
a Tengstrbm, Aboss, 1817, 4to., with the title 



iminentaticmnm in AStii Amideni Medici 
iBoTtt Specimen Primnm ” &c. Another 
cct, also from the ninth book, is inserted 
Mustoxydes and Schinas in their '^vWoy^ 
XtiviKwv *Av6kS6twv, Venice, 1816, 8vo. 
le twenty-fifth chapter of the ninth book 
IS edited in Greek and Latin by J. C. 
orn, Leipzig, 1654, 4to. ; and the chapter 
'etrab. i. serm. 3. cap. 164.) “ De Signifi- 
tionibus Stellarum,” is inserted in Greek 
id Latin by Petavius, in his “ Urano- 
)gion.” (p. 421., ed. Paris.) Six books 
aamely, from the eighth to the thirteenth, 
aclusive,) were published at Basel, 1513, fol., 
ranslated into Latin by James Cornarius, 
ivith the title “Aetii Antiocheni Medici de 
jognosccndis et curandis Morbis Sermones 
Sex jam primum in lucem editi,” &c. In 
1535, the remaining ten books were trans- 
lated and published at Basel, by J. Mon- 
tanus, in two volumes, so that the three vo- 
lumes form together a complete and uniform 
edition of the work. In 1534, 4to,, a com- 
plete Latin translation was published at 
Venice, by the Juntas. In 1542, Cornarius 
completed and published a translation of the 
whole work (Basil, fol.); which was re- 
printed, Basil, 1549, 8vo.; Venice, 1543, 1544, 
8vo. ; Lyon, 1549, fol.; and in II. Stephens’s 
“ Medicsc Artis Principes,” Paris, 1567, fol. 
Two useful works on Aetius deserve to be 
mentioned ; one by C. Oroscius (Horozco), 
entitled “ Annotationes in Interpretes Aetii,” 
Basel, 1540, 4to. ; the other an academical 
dissertation by C, Weigel, entitled “ Aetia- 
narum Exercitatiomim Specimen,” I^eipzig, 
1791, 4to. (Freind’s HLsL of Physic ; Sprcngcl, 
Histoire de la Medecine^ ii. 200. ; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grtcca^, viii. 318, xiii. 40. cd. 
vet. ; Haller, Biblioth. Medic, Pract, i. 200. ; 
Weigel, Aetian. Excrcit. Spec.; Cagnatus, Var. 
Obs. iv. 18.; Choulant, Handbuchder Biichcr” 
kundc fiir die Aeltere Mcdicin..') W. A. G. 

AFER, DOMPTIUS (n.c. 15 — a.d. 60), 
was born at Nemausus (Nismes), in Gallia 
Narbonensis, n. c. 15. He lived in the 
reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. After holding the office of proctor, 
he adopted, as the readiest way to eminence 
under I’iberius, the profession of state prose- 
cutor (delator), and, although he survived 
his reputation, was long regarded as the ablest 
orator of his age. The first object of his 
attacks (a. d, 26) was Claudia Pulcra, cousin 
of Agrippina, the widow of German icus, whom 
he accused of adulterous intercourse with Fur- 
nius, and of employing magical arts against 
the life of the emperor. Two^ years after- 
wards, in conjunction with Publius Dolabella, 
he impeached another member of the sanie 
family. Varus Quintilius, the ’son of Claudia 
Pulora, and in both cases procured the con- 
demnation of the accused. The union of Dola- 
bella with Afer excited some surprise, since 
Dolabella could boast of birth and character, 
while Afer’s origin and morals had little to 
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recommend them. But to injure the widow 
or the kindred of Oermanicus wa$ to gain the 
favour of Tiberius : and that emperor pro- 
nounced Afer a true orator, and encouraged 
him to proceed in the path he had chosen. 
Yet Agrippina believed Tiberius himself 
the author of the process against her 
cousin, and felt, or at least expressed, no 
resentment against Afer. ** You are not 
blameworthy,” she said, addressing him in 
a verse of the Iliad, when he tried to avoid 
her in public, “ but Agamemnon.” Afer, al- 
though frequently engaged in state prosecu- 
tions, was equally celebrated as an advo- 
cate ; and his defence of Volusenus Catulus 
was long remembered as a masterpiece. On 
one occasion he extricated himself from im- 
minent peril, neither by his eloquence nor his 
wit, but by his dexterous adulation. In the 
inscription of a statue which he erected to 
Caligula he had stated that the emperor had 
twice been consul at the age of twenty -seven 
years. It was intended as a compliment ; but 
Caligula remembered the prosecution of his 
mother Agrippina, and he was jealous of Afer’s 
rhetorical fame. He therefore affected to 
consider the inscription as an indirect reproof 
of himself for assuming the consulate before 
the legal age. To the speech, or memorial, in 
which he accused Afer before the senate of 
upbraiding him with his youth and contempt 
of the laws, the rhetorician made no reply. 
He pretended, on the contrary, to be enrap- 
tured with the imperial elociuencc ; recited 
the more striking parts of the <Aarge against 
himself ; and professed that he dreaded the 
emperor less than the orator. His address 
was rewarded with the consulship, a. d. 39. 
He died a. i>. 60. 

The faculties of Afer began to fail long 
before he quitted the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and he was exposed to the ridicule of 
a generation of orators who had never felt the 
force of his eloquence or his wit. Afer was 
the preceptor of Quintilian, who places him 
with Julius Africanus at the head of the 
orators of his time. He cites numerous 
examples of Afer’s readiness in reply, and 
highly commends his skill in the statement 
of causes. Collections of his repartees were 
in circulation ; but Afer himself published 
only two works, one on “ Witnesses,” the 
other — an abstract of his own practice — 
on the “ Art of Oratory.” (Quintilian, Jnstit 
Or. V. 7, 7. vi. 3. 42. x. 1. 24. 118, &c. &c. ; 
Tacitus, Annal. iv. 52. 66. xiv. 19. ; Dion 
Cassius, lix. 19, 20. ; Pliny, Ep. viii. 18.) 

W. B. D. 

AFE'SA, PIE'TRO, called Pietro della 
Basilicata, after his native province in the 
kingdom of Naples, lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and was a painter of 
great merit. In the Church de’ Frati Con- 
ventual! di Marsico Nuovo, at Naples, is a 
great altar-piece of the Assumption by him, 
which is very highly spoken of. He executed 
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also many works in the Vail* di Diana, where, 
in the city of Sala, the church of Santa Sophia, 
now ^lapidated, was entirely painted in fresco 
by him : he painted also the chapel of San 
Frisco, outside the city. He was employed 
afterwards in Lombardy, where he died very 
poor. He worked with great freedom ; his 
design was bold, and his colouring was ex- 
ceedingly rich, especially in his draperies, in 
which he frequently introduced shot-silks and 
stulFs of various colours. (Dominici, Vita de* 
Pittori, Napolitani.') R. N. W. 

AFFAITA TI, FORTU'NIO, was bom 
at Cremona about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, of a family distinguished for merit. 
His talents obtained for him the patronage 
and friendship of Pope Paul III., wlio gave 
him a post which he held until the death of 
his benefactor in 1550. He soon afterwajds 
crossed over to England, where he was 
drowned in the Thames ; whether by accident 
or otherwise is unknown. 

He wrote a work, of very small merit, 
entitled “ Physiese atque Astronomicoe Con- 
sidcraliones, Venetiis, 1549, 12mo.,’* which 
contains several essays, some of which he 
dedicated to Paul III. Three of the essays 
treat of abstruse points connected with the 
multiplication of the species, in which but 
little medical knowledge is displayed ; two 
are on the magnet, and other two are astro- 
logical. The last essay, “ De natural! Ani- 
marum Reditu in Cadavera,” treats of the 
differences between the resurrection of the 
Saviour and the temporary animation of dead 
bodies by the power of daemons. The essays 
all abound in idle tales, vain hypotheses, and 
astrological superstitions of the grossest kind. 
(Maz/uchelli, Scrittori (V Italia ; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jdcher ; Biographie Universellc, 
Supply C. W. 

AFFARO'SI, CAMILLO, born in 1G80, 
at Reggio, in Lombardy, entered the order of 
St, Benedict in the monastery of Modena, 
where he became a member of the Eccle- 
siastical Academy, instituted by the learned 
Father Bacchini, for the encouragement of 
ecclesiastical learning. In 1709 Atfarosi was 
removed to the monastery of Reggio, where 
he applied himself to put in order the monastic 
archives, which were rich in old MSS. Here 
he wrote his history of that monastery (“ Me- 
morie istoriche del Monastero di S. Prospero 
di Reggio,** which he published in two parts, 
the first in 1733, and the second in 1737. 
The history of these old Italian monasteries 
throws much light upon the history of the 
country during the middle ages. He after- 
wards published additional observations con- 
cerning some controverted points of his work 
(« Osservazioni di un anonimo Reg^ano**). 
His last work was a history of his native town 
(f* Notizie istoriche della Oitta di Reggio, in 
Lombardia. Padova, 1756**). Father Affarosi 
belong^ to the class of local historians with 
whom Italy abounds. He died at Reggio in 
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1763, after having filled some of the prin- 
cipal offices in his order. (Lombardi, Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana del Secolo, xviii. b. 
iii.) A. V. 

AFFICHARD, THOMAS L*, a dra- 
matist and romance writer, born at Pont- 
Floh, in the diocese of St Pol de Leon, in the 
year 1 698. He wrote, for the Theatre Fran- 
cois, “ La Rencontre imprevue,” and “ L’amant 
Comedien, ou les Acteiirs deplaccs,” both in 
the year 1735. For the Theatre Italien, 
“ La Famine,” in 1736 *, “ La Fille arbitre,” 
and “L* Amour censeur des Theatres,’* in 1737, 
For the Opera Comique, “ LcFleuve de Sca- 
mandre,” in 1 734 ; “ Les Effets du Hazard,’* 
“ La Nimphe des Thuileries,” “ Pygmalion,’* 
and “ La nouvellc Saidio,” in 1735 ; “ LTl- 
lusion” and “ Le Gage touche,” in 1736 ; 
“L’Eprtjjive amoureuse,” “ La Fete infernale,’* 
“ L*illustre Comedienne,’* “ L’Abondance,” 
“ Le Revenant,” and “ La Bequille,” in 1737; 
“ L’Antiquaire,” in 1742 ; “ La Fontaine de 
Sapience,” and “ Marotte,” in 1743 ; “ L*A- 
mour imprevu,” in 1744. For the Jeu des 
Marionettes, “ Les Dieux, ou les Noces de 
Venus,” in 1743. He was also the author of 
the following romances and miscellaneous 
pieces : — “ Le Songe de (^lidamis, contenant 
un Voyage de Oythore,” “ La Follette, ou 
le Rhume, Histoire Bourgeoise,” “Le Tableau 
des Theatres,” “ I-ie Voyage interrompu,” 

“ Le Pouvoir de la Beaute,” “ Les Caprices 
Romanesques,” “ Les Amusemens des Fees,” 

“ La Salamandre,” “ I.e Philosophe amou- 
reux,” reprinted under the title of “ Amour 
chez les Philosophes,” “ Pantin et Panline,’* 
and “ Rosalide.” Several* of the dramatic 
pieces of Affichard were written by him in 
conjunction with other authors, principally 
Messrs. Panard and Valois d’Orville. He 
died August 20. 1753. Ilis style is lively and 
pleasing: the greater number of his pieces 
have been published ; and “ Pantin et Pan- 
tine ” was reprinted at Amsterdam in 1750, 
in the sixth volume of the “ Bibliothi^que 
Choisie et Amusante ;*’ but his works, being 
of a light and ephemeral character, have not 
maintained their original reputation. (^An- 
nales Dramatiques, vol. i. p. 115. ; La France 
Litt^raire, vol. ii. p. 65.) J. W. J. 

AFFLITTO, CE'SARE D*, bom at 
Scala, in the Neapolitan dominions, in 1615. 
He had commenced his noviciate, when the 
death of an elder brother induced his father 
to recall him to the ranks of the laity in order 
to keep up the family. This object was at- 
tained by the favour of the papal nuncio at 
Naples ; and, on the 8th of April, 1634, be- 
fore he had attained his nineteenth year, he 
held a disputation in the faculty of law with 
such distinction that in a short time he be- 
came a well-employed advocate. In 1654^ 
having lost, at short intervals, his fhther, wife, 
and only child, he returned to his cloister, 
and was allowed to make his profession, after 
a noviciate of only six months. His superiors, 
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in'tlie o<Nlrtti' was 
and died, nnr^Wklly 

** ControYersi Juris Resolu- 
M omn noyissimis Decisionibus supre- 
tun Kegni Neapol. Tribunaliura. Au- 
i Csesare de Afflicto, U. J. D., olim 
isarum patrono, uunc Cstjctano Andrea 
jrico regular!. Neapoli, 1655, 1661, 1664, 
>80.” Defective title-pages, or inattention, 
ive led Mazzuchelli to manufacture two 
.fflitti who flourished as advocates at the 


ime time in Naples, — Cesare and Ciyetano. 
'oppi attributes to our author “ Juris Re- 
ponsum de Actionibus, devoluto Fimdo, ex- 
ranco Heredi defuncti Vassalli adveirsus Do- 


ninum directum competcntibus, ad omatum 
^rag. 27 de Feudis, in causa D. D. Emanuelis 
]Jarrafa cum Flisco Regalis Patrimonii Regni 
.^eapolitani. Neapoli, m. 4.” (the year is not 
nentioncd). (Lor. Giustiniani, Memorie 
storiche degli Scrittori Legali del Jtegno di 
Napoli : Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.^ 

W. W. 


AFFLITTO, BUST A'CHIO D’, born of 
a noble family at Rocca Gloriosa, in the 
province of Principato Oitra, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in 1742, studied at Naples, first 
under the Jesuits, and afterwards in the col- 
lege of the Dominicans, which order he en- 
tered. He filled several chairs in various 


convents of his order, and was afterwards 
made librarian of the Farnese library which 
had been transferred to Naples, and keeper of 
the Famese museum belonging to the King 
of Naples. He devoted himself entirely to 
literary studies, and undertook an elaborate 
biographical dictionary of the writers, natives 
of the kingdom of Naples (“ Memorie degli 
Scrittori del Regno di Napoli”). The work is 
upon a more extensive plan, and is written 
with more accuracy and critical skill, than 
the former works on the same subject of 
Toppi and Tafuri j but, unfortunately, the 
author published only the first volume, 4to., 
Naples, 1782. He died in 1785, leaving his 
papers and the task of continuing his work 
to the Abbe Gualtieri, who published a second 
volume in 1794, since which time there has 
been no fUrther publication, and the work is 
incomplete, Tiraboschi, in his notes to the 
second edition of his ** History of Italian Lite- 
rature,” speaks very favourably of the speci- 
men which he had seen of D’Afflitto’s work. 


(Tipaldo, Biografia degli Italiani iUustri del 
Secolo xviii.') ' A. V. 

AFFLITTO, GENNA'RO MARFA, a 
Neapolitan, bom in 1 6 1 8. He assumed the mo- 
nastic habit in the fifteenth year of his age, 
and was attached to the monastery of Santa 
Maria della Sanity at Naples. He was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and mathe- 
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!? ^^King df He atii 

taie)|fei4 Dba d Au«tHa;^iiaturai 8<m ^ 
FliUip IV.» ifmmX yfM, in thift capaeiwof 
raginear, an^ passed frdin his^ serdbe Into 
that of the Tepntnic of Genoa.- Re pubUsh^ 
M Madrid^ in ttro voluihes 4to., in wkdt 
in nnoertfUD, a work on fl>rtificatioaiii 
Munitione et Fordficatione, Libri duo.” 
The first is dedicated to Don John. Abstracts 
of this work were published at Florence 
in 1665, by Captain Gio. Battista Sergiu- 
liani,” and in 1667 by Filippo Domenico 
Mazzenghi. He is said to have left in MS. 
“ Terra, sive quadrupartiti Orbis, Tom. I. ; ” 
“ Compendio della Spera universale,” and a 
number of poems and miscellaneous tracts on 
philosophical and theological topics. He died 
at Naples in 1673. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d^Itali^) W. W. 

‘AFFLITTO, MATTEO D’ (Mathaeus 
de Afflictis), an eminent feudalist, was born 
at Naples in 1448. He obtained the degree 
of doctor of civil law in June, 1468 ; soon 
after, that of doctor of canon law ; and in 
a short time attained a lucrative practice in 
the Neapolitan courts. He Was appointed 
professor of civil and canon law in the uni- 
versity of Naples in 1469, and discharged 
the duties of the office about twenty years, 
ultimately lecturing also on feudal law, and 
the statutes of the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies. In 1489, being then in his forty -first year, 
he received a judicial appointment, and re- 
nounced the academical careerr He was pro- 
moted, in 1491, to be president of the Royal 
Chamber, and in 1496, to be one of the royal 
councillors of Sa. Chiara. In 1502 he again 
became president of the Royal Chamber. 
He was deprived of this appointment in 1507, 
under the pretext that he had become super- 
annuated, and immediately resumed his prac- 
tice as an advocate. He was again promoted, 
but to an inferior judicial station, in 1512, 
and died in 1524. He was twice married, 
and had families by both wives ; by the second, 
to whom he was united after he had passed 
his sixtieth year, he had three children. One 
of his descendants, at least, was alive in 
1782. 

The most important works of Matteo d*Af- 
flitto are — “ Decisiones S. R. C. Neapolitan! 
apud J. Antonium de Caveto Papiensem. 
1509, fol.; Venetiis, 1552, 1564, 1570, &c. ; 
Lugduni, 1543 ; Francofurti, 1573, 1616 ; 
Neap., 1719.” “Singularis Lectura super 
omnibus sacris Constitutionibus Regnorum 
utriusque Sicilise, edita per utrius(]^ue Juris 
Monarchum D. Matthseum de Afflicto, pa- 
tricium Neapol., &c. Tridini, 1517 ; Me- 
diolani, 1523; Venetiis, 1538, 1562, 1580, 
1588, 1606 ; Francofurti, 1603 ; Neap., 1677.” 
** Commentaria super Tribus Libris Feudo- 
rum. Venetiis, 1543 ; Lugduni, 1548, 1560 ; 
Francofhrti, 1598, 1608, 1629.” “ Traetatus 

de Jure Protimiseos, sive de Jure congmi. 
Venetiis, 1555 ” (and in the Venetian collecfion 
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tracts, known by the name of ** Trac- 
tatju^^Traptatuum,** xviL 2.). “ Brevis Enu- 
nu^tio eorum Privil^ioriun ques sibi Fiscus 
ex qytimis quibusque Auctoribus col- 
printed alon^ with the ** De UsuriA- 
ticjiie Iie^^ Principis ” of Giacomo Omfelio, 
at Basle, in 1550. ** Lectura super VII Codi- 
eis ; ” in a collection of law tracts published by 
Gabriello Saraina at Lyon in 1560. Others 
of his tracts are to be met with in other col- 
lections. His “ Consilia Legalia,’* said to have 
been collected to the number of 500, do not 
appear ever to have been printed; and a si- 
milar fate would, seem to have befallen his 
** Commentaria super Institutionibus,” ** De 
Consiliariis Principum,” and “ De Officialibus 
eligendis ad Justitiam regendam, ac eorum 
Qualitatibus et Rcquisitist” 

The “ Tractatus de Jure Protimiseos ” is 
a lecture on a constitution of the Emperor 
Frederic on that subject. It is a brief and 
lucid exposition of the law, well calculated to 
be understood and remembered by the student. 
The “ Lectura super omnibus Constitution i- 
bus Regnorum utriusque Silicije” is said to 
indicate that the author was deficient in his- 
torical knowledge, but alleged, at the same 
time, to have served as a model to Bartole- 
mteus Casaneus in his “ Commentary on the 
Coutfimes of France.” Regarding the “ De- 
cisiones S. R. C. Neapolitani,” there seems to 
be good ground to suspect that Afilitto has in 
some cases, when the majority of his col- 
leagues dissented from his views, substituted 
his individual opinion for the real decision of 
the court, Panziroli says “ that he was a 
man more distinguished by industry than by 
acuteness.” A devotional tone runs through 
all his writings ; and in accordance with it is 
his attempt to trace his pedigree to an ascetic 
saint, upon whom the epithet “ de afllictis ” 
had been conferred ; and his publication of 
‘Officium Translationis Corporis S. Januarii.” 
(Lorenzo Giustiniani, Memorte Istoriche, ; I 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori Italia ; Guido Panzi- [ 
roli, De claris Legum Interpretihits ; Tractatus 
Tractatuunif xvii. 2.) W. W. 

AFFLITTO, MATTEO IGNAZIO D’, 
bom at Rocca Gloriosa, in February, 1710 ; 
vicar general of the Principato Citra in the 
kingdom of Naples ; afterwards Doctor in 
Theology, and apostolic protonotary ; died 
insane in July, 1771. He published, m 1746, 
a new edition of the Tractica ecclesiastica 
de* Sacramenti de* Giudizii civili, criminali, 
e d* Apellazione del Dottor Rosario Riccio 
Pepoli,** in two volumes folio, with additions, 
which was long regarded as w authority in 
the Neapolitan courts. (Giustiniani, Memorie 
Istoriche, kc,') W. W. 

AFFLITTO, TO'MASO, bora at Santa 
Agata, in the kingdom of N{q>les, in 1570 ; 
took the vows in the order of the Theatines 
in 1604 at Florence ; was called to Rome, 
where he lectured for some time on philosophy, 
as a staunch adherent of St Thomas Aquinas, 
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and subsequently received seveiiil luerf^tive 
and honourable appointments : he died in 
The historians of his order give him a hiw”. 
character for prudence, and are loud in 
praises of his wonderM merno^. A w<m^ 
of his, published after his death, is entiuS 
^ De Justitia et Jure Commentarium. 
Neapoli, ex .^Bdibus SS. Apostolorum, 1650.*’ 
He is also said to have composed, at the re- 
quest of Cardinal Alexander D*£ste, a treatise 
upon pontifical law, and a compendious ac- 
count of the Council of Trent, (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori tVItalia,') W. W. 

AFFO', IRENE'O, born at Busseto, in 
the duchy of Parma, in 1741, studied at 
Bologna, and entered the Franciscan order. 
In 1767 he was appointed professor of phi- 
losophy in the convent of the Minori Osser- 
vanti at»Parma. In 1768 the Duke of Parma, 
by thecadvice of his librarian, the learned 
Paciaudi, appointed Father Affo to the chair 
of philosophy in the public school of Guas- 
talla, from which the Jesuits had just been 
removed. During his long residence at 
Guastalla, Affo ransacked the archives of that 
town, for the purpose of illustrating its his- 
tory, both civil and ecclesiastical; and in 
1774 he published “ Antichitk e Pregj della 
Chiesa Guastallese ;** and shortly after, “ Me- 
morie Istoriche di Guastalla dall’ Origine sua 
fino al 1519,’* which he afterwards recast and 
enlarged in his “ Storia della Citta e del Ducato 
di Guastalla,” which he brought down to his 
own times. Guastalla had been a distinct 
principality, under a branch of the Gonzaga 
family of Mantua, several of whose princes 
distinguished themselves for their patronage 
of learning. About the same time he pub- 
lished a curious dissertation concerning St, 
Francis of Assisi, the founder of his order, 
in which Affo, though a Franciscan friar, 
refutes the assertion of some of his brethren, 
who, in their zeal for the honour of their 
founder, had attributed to him the additional 
merit of being one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, of Italian poets. Aflfo proved that 
the hymns ascribed to St. Francis were not 
composed by him, and that one of them, 
called “ Cantico del Sole,” was written ori- 
ginally in prose, and not in verse : “ Disser- 
tazione de* Cantici volgari di S. Francesco 
d* Assisi. Guastalla, 1777.” In the same year 
Affo published a “ Dizionario, precettivo, cri- 
tico, e istorico, della Poesia volgare,** which 
was well received. In 1 778 he presented to the 
duke the MS. of a biography of Pier Luigi 
Farnese, first duke of Parma and Piacenza, 
which was not published until long after his 
death, probably because it was written with 
freedom, and not favourable to the memory 
of the founder of the Farnese dynasty. Shortly 
after this, Affo was removed from Guastalla, 
being appointed sub-librarian of the ducal 
library at Parma, which had been created in 
great measure by his friend Paciaudi. Affo 
was now in his proper element, and he pursued 
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d fA via 1780 te teWd^ varioua 
* Vita di Lui^ Gkmaaga detto 
Mionie di Yesg/Bouano Gonxaga 

^ di Sabbioaeta $** ** Vita dal Cavaliere 
Aidiao Marliaai Mantovano/* and “ Me** 
a de Taddeo Ugoleto,” a native of Parma, 
a meritOTioiis philologist of the 15th 
nry, •who 'was employed by Matthias 
vinus, king of Hungry, in collecting 
I copying MSS. for his library at Buda, 

1 -who afterwards published scholia to 
autus, in a 5 10. In the year 1781 Affo 
sited Borne, 'where he -was well received by 
ope Pius VI., and by several cardinals and 
[.her distinguished men. He also paid a 
isit to Naples, to examine the rich Farnese 
hrary, which had been removed from Parma 
) that city by Don Carlos when he* became 
ing of Naples. On his return toi-Parma, 
Iffo resumed his professional labours, and 
ublished the following works ; “ Vita di 
donsignore Bernardino llaldi daUrbino primo 
lhate di Guaslalla, Parma, 1783;” and 
^ Vita di Francesco Maz^ola detto il Parmi- 
gianino. Parma, 1784.” In February, 1785, 
Paciaudi died, and Atfo succeeded him as head 
librarian of the ducal library, notwithstand- 
ing the insinuations of several jealous or ill- 
disposed persons, who sneered at the coarse 
tunic of a poor Franciscan friar, as being 
unfit for princely halls and repositories of 
learning. In the same year, 1785, Affo pub- 
lished the first volume of his enlarged history 
of Guastalla, “ Tstoria della Citta e Ducato di 
Guastalla,” which he completed in 1787, in 
4 vols. 4to. He at the same time published 
“ Vita di Monsignore Giangirolamo Ross' 
Vescovo di Pavia, 1785.” Bishop Rossi, a 
native of Parma, and a man of learning and 
a distinguished poet of the sixteenth century, 
enjoyed the favour of Leo X. and of Clement 
VII., who made him bishop of Pavia. He 
was afterwards imprisoned by Paul III. on 
some charges, which, however, were dis- 
proved after the death of that pope. Aftb 
had found many letters of Rossi in the archives 
of Guastalla. In 1787 lie published “ Me- 
morie di trb celebri Principesse della Famiglia 
Gonzago,” and in 1788 a work on the coins 
and coinage of Parma, “ I^a Zecca e Monet 
Parmigiane illustrate,” in folio. In 1789 h 
published the first volume of his biographicai 
work of the writers and learned men of Parma, 
“ Memorie degU Scrittorl e Letterati Parmi 
giani,” in 4to., of which four more volumes 
appeared before his death. The work has 
been since continued by Pezzana. 

In 1791 Affo published “ Saggio di Me- 
morie sulla Tipografia Parmense del Secolo 
XV.” and, in 1792, the first volume of his 
history of Parma, ** Storia della Citta di 
Parma,” of which three more volumes were 
published afterwards. 

In 1794 he published a biography of Car- 
dinal Pallavicino, the historian of the council 
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Trent: IdhiiMirie della Vita « degli ^tudf ^ 
del Card. Sforza Pallavicino.” r » 

Affo happened to be at Bologna in the 
spring of 1796, irhen the French, under * 
General Bonaparte, invaded the state of 
Parma, and took a'way several 'valuable paint- 
ings and other ■works of art from the ducal 
gallery. The ducal library, however, was 
pared. In the following year, 1797, having 
•epaired to his native town of Busseto to 
isit a convent of his order, he caught the 
yphus fever, and died in the month of May, 
much regretted for his virtues as well as for 
his literary merit. He ranks among the most 
distinguished philologists and critics that 
Italy produced in the eighteenth century. He 
was a true lover of literature, warm-hearted, 
loncst, and indefatigable ; and he has done 
more than any other writer to illustrate the 
history of his native country, Parma, in all 
its branches. Besides the works above men- 
tioned, he wrote a number of memoirs, dis- 
sertations, and other minor works, some of < 
which have been published since his death. 
Pezzana, one of the successors of Affo in the 
office of librarian of the Parma library, has 
written an elaborate biography of Affo, in 
continuation of the “ Memorie degli Scrittori 
e Letterati Parmigiani,” in which he gives a 
catalogue of all his works, printed and not 
printed, which amount to more than one hun- 
dred, and among which, besides those already 
mentioned, the following, which are unpub- 
lished, deserve notice : “ Proemio alle Lettcre 
Arabiche original! di Muleasse Re di Tunisi 
a Don Ferrante Gonzaga.” This introduction, 
as w'ell as the original letters of Muley 
Hassan, whom Charles V. reinstated as king 
of Tunis, are in the Parma library. 2. “ Me- 
morie dei Gonzaghi che coltivarono la volgar 
Poesia.” 3 . “ Vita del Cardinale Ercole Gon- 
zaga,” 4. “ Vita di Ludovico Gonzaga Ves- 
covo eletto di Mantova,” — besides several 
lives of saints of the Franciscan order, &;c. 
Ilis “Memorie storiche di Colorno” were 
published affer his death. He also edited 
“ Frammenti di antica Cronica Parmigiana 
anonima, dal 1325 al 1329 . The life of Pier 
Luigi was published in 1821, by Count P. 
Litta at Milan : “ Vita di Pier Luigi Farnese 
primo Duca di Parma.” In his earlier 
years he had written Italian poetry, and he 
published, under an assumed name, some 
satirical sonnets, “ Sonetti pcdanteschi di 
Don PoUpodio Calabro Pedagogo.” (Pez- 
zana, Menwrie degli Scrittori e Letterati Par- 
migiani del Padre Ireneo AffOy contmuate da 
Angelo Pezzana, vol. vi.) A. V. 

AFFONSO. [Alphonso.] 

AFFRY, FRANCIS, of a noble family 
of Fri^urg, was lieutenant-general the 
Swiss in the military service of Louis XV, 

He served in the campaign on the Po against 
Austria, and fell at the battle of Guajstalla, in 
September, 1734. H. O. 

AFFRY, LOUIS AUGUSTE AUGUS- 
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kiUed. He served nnder 
the war which foUowed the death of Ae ^- 
peror Charles VI., and in 1748, during the 
campaign which preced^ ^ 
la-Cha^Ue, he obtained the rank of eamn- 
marshal. In 17.^5 he wm sent as Fwnoh 
minister to the Hague, where he resid^ for 
some years, hrst as envoy and afterwards m 
ambassador. In the year 1762, upon the 
rupture of the negotiations for the neutralit 5 r 
of France in Germany during the seven years 
war, Affry served as lieutenant-general in 
the army of Hesse. He became colonel of 
the Swiss Guards to Louis XVI., and was at 
Versailles in that capacity on the occasion of 
the attack on the palace in October, 1789. He 
had offered his services to the National As- 
sembly ; but was arrested after the attack on 
4 the I'uilleries in August, 1792, and thrown 
into the Conciergerie. He narrowly escaped 
the general massacre of the prisoners in ^p- 
tember of that year, and being released, he 
retired to the castle of St. Barthelemy, in the 
Pays de Vaud, in 1793. He died in 1798 
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they were the morc€®»ily laid open to the con- 
ciliation of an officer named by Bonapaito. 
Affry, a man of ordinary talenta and mooe*^ 
rate acquirements, brought to this task no 
other qualifications than good sense and good 
temper. The place of landammann, assigned 
him by Bonaparte, was one of digni^ more 
than of power under the new Helvetic con- 
stitution : his functions were to prevent the 
collision of the aristocratic cantons with Uri, 
Schwyz, ^d Unterwalden, and to hold to- 
gether the fabric of the new govemm^f. 
Affrj, himself a federalist, took the part of a 
mediator from the time when he became chief 
magistrate of the cantons ; and, by a tem- 
perate sway, he was able to curb the obstinate 
mountaineers who had broken up the former 
confederacy. Upon the coronation of Bo- 
naparte in 1807, Affry headed a deputation 
of compliment from Switzerland. In 1807, he 
negotiated the affair of the Swiss neutrality 


AFFRY, LOUIS AUGUSTIN PHILIP, with the emperor of Austria, when he re- 
COUNT D’, landammann or first execu- newed the war with France. In 1810, a 
tive officer of the Helvetic confederacy upon second Helvetic deputation congratulated Bo- 
lts re-construction in 1803, was son of Louis naparte on his marriage, and Affry again 
Affry, and was born at Fribourg in 1743. proceeded to Paris on that mission, when he 
He attended his father during his embassy to received the ensign of the Legion of Honour, 
the Hague, to which he was attached. After On his return to Berne, when about to give a 
entering the military service of France, he report of his mission to the diet, he was 
rose quickly to the rank of lieutenant-general, struck with apoplexy, and died 26th June, 
He held a command on the Upper Rhine in 1810. (Thibaudeau, Iltst. du Consulat et de 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Having lost V Empire.) H. G. 

a brother in the massacre of the Swiss in AFRANIA GENS. The Gens Afrania 
1792, he quitted France and retired to his does not appear in Roman history until the 
native city of Fribourg. In 1798, when the second century b. c. ; and it is not easy to 
French invaded Switzerland, he assumed a assign the different persons who bear the 
military command, at the invitation of Fri- name to^ one family, or the families to one 
hourg and the other aristocratic cantons ; but gens. Thus the T. Afranius, who, in the 
the irresistible force of the French army Marsic war (b. c. 90-1), defeated Pompeius 
leaving no hope of defence, he saved the city Strabo, and fell in a second engagement with 
of Fribourg from the barbarities of military him, cannot be identified with the family of L. 
licence by a capitulation. He became a Afranius, consul in b. c. 60. The name occurs 
member of the provisional government when frequently under the emperors ; for instance, 
the canton was occupied by French troops ; Afranius Burrus, prietorian prefect under 
but upon the establishment of the new Hel- Claudius and Nero (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 42. 
vetic constitution, he was excluded from any xiii. 20.) ; and Afranius Dexter, consul in 
share in the administration. In 1802 the in- a. ». 98, under Trajan. (Pliny, Ep. r. 14. ; 
surrcction of the democratic cantons, followed Martial, Epig. vii. 27.) W. B. I>. 

by a civil war in Switzerland, furnished Bo- AFRA'NIO, bom at Pavia, was canon of 
naparte with a pretext for that imperious Ferrara in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
mediation, which was begun by General tury. On the authority of the canon Albo- 
Rapp at Lucerne, and which was foUowed by nesio, he is stated to have been the inventor 
a deputation from the Swiss cantons to the of the bassoon. (Albonesio, Introductio in 
First Consul. Of this deputation Affry was Chaldaicam Linguam, &c.) E. T. 

a member ; and he arrived in Paris at the AFRA'NIUS, LU'CIUS, a Roman orator 
close of the year 1802. In February, 1803, and comic poet, usually considered eontem- 
afler long conferences with Bartelemy and porary with the old age of Statius Csecilius 
Fouch^, Bonaparte presented to him the act of and Terence, that is, about b.c. 165} but 
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more properly referred to about b. c. 94. 
Little more is known of his life than that 
his morals were indifferent, and that he 
frequently drew from his own practice the 
wit and humour of his scenes. He ex- 
celled in the Roman comedy of low life 
(comoedia togata, tabernaria), and was re- 
markable for his terse and pointed dialogue. 
He imitated and freely borrowed from Me- 
nander and the later Athenian comedy, and 
honestly avowed his obligations to them. Mis 
plays were acted as late as Nero’s reign. 
Aulus Gellius, who wrote in the age of the 
Antonines, commends him for saying, in his 
comedy of “Sella,” or “The Chair,” that 
“ wisdom,” that is, worldly prudence, “ was 
the daughter of experience and memory ; ” 
and Ausonius (a. d. 309 — 392), Epigr. 71., 
mentions him as a writer not even ^ then ob- 
solete. From the fragments of nA^rly fifty 
comedies, of which little more than the titles 
have been preserved, chiefly in the citations 
of scholiasts and grammarians, it is impos- 
sible to form an accurate notion of the lite- 
rary character of Afranius. (Cicero, Brutus^ 
45. ; Quintilian, Inst Or. x. 1. ; Bahr, i?6*- 
misch. Literat i. p. 23. 111. 2d edit. ; Dun- 
lop’s Hist of Horn. Literat i. “ Afranius ; ” 
the fragments are contained in Bothe’s Poetee 
Scenici Latini^ v. 156 — 200.) W. B. D. 

AFRA'NIUS, LU'CIUS. The parentage 
of Afranius and the date of his birth are both 
uncertain. Cicero, indeed, in the flrst book and 
the twentieth letter of his Epistles to Atticus, 
calls Afi'anius the “ son of Aulus,” but the 
phrase is ironical, and equivalent to the 
“ son of nobody.” Afranius early attached 
himself to the fortunes of Cneius Pom- 
peius. In B. c. 77 he accompanied him 
into Spain, [Sertorius,] and was present at 
the battle on the Sucre (Sicoris). In b. c. 72 
Afranius destroyed, with circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, Calagurris on the right 
bank of the Ebro, now Calahorra in New 
Castile. In the third Mithridatic war, while 
Pompeius was on his march towards the 
Caucasus, Afranius remained with a division 
of the army in Armenia (b. c. 66) ; and in 
B. c. 65 occupied Gordyene. Severe cold and 
want of provisions nearly destroyed the de- 
tachment of Afranius in upper Mesopotamia 
(b. c. 64), and they were only rescued by 
the timely aid of the Macedonian colony 
at Carrhae. In b. c. 61, notwithstanding a 
fierce opposition fVom the senate and the 
partisans of Lucullus, Afranius was nominated 
consul for the ensuing year. In b. c. 60 Afra- 
nius was consul with Q. Csecilius Metellus 
Celer. The Pompeians hoped to obtain 
through this appointment the confirmation of 
the acts of Cneius during his. administration 
of Asia in the Mithridatic war. But Cicero 
remarks, “ Pompeius might have spared his 
trouble and expense, for Aflranius was no 
consul at all and says, ^ He was only a 
blemish (^tivior) to his patron.” In b. c. 59 
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Afranius was governor, apparently as pro- 
consul, of Cisalpine Gaul. The movements 
of the Transalpine tribes, which in b. c. 58 
called for the military genius of Csesar, were 
already the subject of alarm at Rome ; but 
Afranius, according to Cicero, (who, however, 
at a later period, when it suited his purpose, 
styles him a “ consummate general,”) does 
not seem to have relished a war that required 
for its conduct something beyond ordinary 
military skill. A triumph of Afranius, which 
is nowhere else recorded, is mentioned by 
Cicero in his speech against Piso. Afranius 
supported in the senate the various schemes 
of Pompeius to obtain a perpetual dictatorship. 
In B. c. 55, when Pompeius and Crassus, for 
the second time, shared the consulship, Afra- 
nius dictated a decree of the senate, by which 
their appointment was secured against the 
attempts of the senatorian party to declare it 
void. In the same year the Trebonian law 
gave the province of Spain to Pompeius ; and 
towards the close of the year, Afranius, M. 
Petreius, and subsequently M. Varro, were 
sent thither as his lieutenants. In the civil 
war, Afranius and Petreius, after some partial 
successes over Cajsar’s lieutenants, and by 
the help of extraordinary floods, which re- 
duced CfiBsar himself to great difficultjr and 
distress, were in turn compelled by him to 
surrender, 2d of August, b. c. 49, and dis- 
missed on their promise not to bear arms 
for the remainder of the campaign. Afra- 
nius, in his Spanish campaign, had evinced 
such irresolution, that the Pompeians ac- 
cused him of treachery, and his colleague 
Petreius compelled him to renew his oath 
of adherence to Cneius. Anxiety for his son, 
a hostage in the camp of Csesar, may have 
shaken the firmness of Afranius, yet was he 
false to Csesar rather than to Pompeius. He 
fought a second time against Ceesar at Dy- 
racchium and at Pharsalia, b. c. 48, and the 
advice he gave, to make Rome the centre of 
operations, and to employ the fleet rather than 
the legions against Cesar, if followed at the 
right moment, would probably have ma- 
terially changed the event of the war. On 
the rejection of his counsel, Afranius ex- 
pressed his surprise that time should be lost 
in engaging an enemy who fought with gold 
alone ; a sarcasm probably prompted by the 
charge against himself of having sold the 
army in Spain. After the defeat at Pharsalia, 
Afranius could no longer expect the indul- 
gence of Csesar; he therefore accompanied 
Cato to Aftict^ and was present at the battle of 
Thapsus early in April, b. c. 46, in which Csesar 
again completely defeated the Pompeians. 
After laying waste the territory of Utica, 
Afranius and Faustus Sulla attempted to join 
the Pompeians in Spain. But on ftieir march 
through Mauritania they encountered P. Sit- 
tius, and nearly their whole division, about 
1500 horse, was killed or captured. Faustus 
and Afranius were taken aUve, but, a few 
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days afterwards, were put to death by the sol- 
diers during some disturbances in the camp. 
(Csesar, Bm. Civ. i. 37, 38. iii. 83. Emesti's 
Clavis to Cicero, in “Afranius;” Plutarch, 
Pompeius, CcBsar, Cato Minor ; Dion Cassius, 
xxxvii. 5. 41, 42. 49, &c. ; Afranius, in 
Drumann’s Geschichte Roms, i. 35 — 39.) 

W. B. D. 

A'FR ASIA'B, the ninth king of Persia, of 
the Peshd^an dynasty. He was by birth a 
Turkoman, but descended in a direct line 
from Feridun, one of the most celebrated 
sovereigns of ancient Persia. Feridun had 
a rebellious son, named Tur, who, being 
defeated in his designs on his father’s king- 
dom, fled to Tartary, by the Persians called 
Turan, of which he became king. Tur was 
succeeded by his son Pashang, who was ap- 
parently the father of A'frasiab. In the 
“ Rozat us Saffa,” a Persian historical woA, 
it is merely stated that A'frasiab was a 
descendant of Tur, and consequently laid 
claim to the throne of Persia, then occupied 
by Minuchihr, the grandson and direct suc- 
cessor of Fcriddn. As soon as A'frasiab 
arrived at the age of manhood, he com- 
menced a most destructive war against Mi- 
nuchihr, by whom his grandfather Tur had 
been slain in battle. In this inroad A'frasiab 
and his Tartars gained several advantages, 
and so harassed the Persians that Minuchihr 
was compelled to sue for peace, which was 
granted on condition that thenceforth the 
river Oxus should form the boundary between 
the two empires. This treaty seems to have 
been observed on both sides till the death of 
Minuchihr, who was succeeded by his son 
Naudar, a weak and capricious tyrant, under 
whom the Persians became disaffected and 
divided into factions. The ^ed Pashang 
saw the favourable opportunity, and sug- 
gested to his warlike son A'frasidb that “ now 
was the time to invade and subdue the empire 
of Persia.” A'ghriras, one of A'frasiab’s 
brothers, recommended caution and delay; 
but the aged king spurned his advice. “ There 
is no time,” said he, ” better than the present 
Minflchihr took vengeance for the blood of 
his father ; so ought A'frasiab to avenge his 
grandfather’s death. The grandson who 
hesitates to do this act of justice is unworthy 
of his family.” The fhther of Minuchihr, 
Irij, the favourite son of Feridfin, had been 
murdered by his brothers, Tur and Silim, a 
few weeks before Minuchihr was bom. In 
the course of time Minuchihr had succeeded 
in defeating and slaying both the fratricides, 
his own uncles, to avenge whose death A'fla- 
si&b now invaded Persia. But his real object 
undoubtedly was the conquest and permanent 
subjection of that empire. Accordingly, with 
30,000 men, he commenced his march ; and, 
after two engagements, defeated the Persians, 
and slew Nau&r with his own hand, in the 
seventh year of that king’s reign. In the 
** Rozat us Safla” it is stated that during t^e 
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engagement ** the clouds on a sudden became 
so darkened that the day was rendered more 
gloomy than the midnight hour.** 

After the death of l^audar, A'firasiah became 
king of Persia, which he ruled with a rod of 
iron for twelve years. Having seized all the 
chief nobles, he determined to put them to 
death; but he was diverted from his cruel 
purpose by his brother A'ghriras, who per^ 
suaded him to be satisfied with confining 
them in the strong fortress of Sari, in Mazan- 
deran. At length, when the cmelty and 
oppression of A'frasiab had (according to Mir 
Khavind) passed the ordinary limits,” such 
of the leading men of Persia as had escaped 
the tyrant’s fetters took counsel together, and 
said, “ Our woes are to be averted only by 
the agency of the sword and spear.” They 
found a fbithflil and brave leader in Zsd, the 
son of S6m, the son-in-law of Mihrab, king 
of Kabul. Under this heroic patriot the 
revolt became irresistible, and the usurper 
was driven once more beyond the Oxus. 
The people and nobles gratefully offered the 
crown to Zal, their deliverer ; but he rejected 
the offer, and raised to the masnad Zab, the 
son of 'Tahmasp, a descendant of Feridun. 

“ It is necessary,” said he, “ to place on the 
imperial throne a scion of the auspicious 
royal line.” Thus, Zal, by his disinterested 
conduct, re-established the legitimate succes- 
sion of Persia’s ancient kings, and repaired 
the breach formed by A'frasiab’s usurpation. 

During the successive reigns of Zab, Kai- 
kubad, Kaikaus, and Kai Khusrfi, A'frasiab ap- 
pears to have made several fruitless attempts 
for the recovery of Persia. At leng^th, Kai 
Khusru assumed the ofiensive, and having 
defeated Shidah, the son of A'frasiab, in the 
plains of Kh’arizm, he marched his victorious 
army to Kunk, the residence of A'frasiab, 
which he besieged and captured. A'frasiab 
himself escaped, and after wandering for 
some time as a fugitive, he was seized in 
Azerbljan, and deprived of life by one of Kai 
Khusru’s generals. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period at 
which A'frasiab lived. The Persian historians 
generally follow the poet Firdousi, whose 
poem of the ** Shahnama ” is believed to have 
been composed from authentic documents 
then extant ; but, as may be expected, with- 
out any dates whatever. The Greek his- 
torians seem to have known little or nothing 
of the Peshdadian, or oldest dynasty of 
Persia. Perhaps the best authority is the 
“ Tarikhi Tabari,” or Chronicle of Tabari, 
who lived two centuries before Firdousi, and 
states that A'frasiab was the contemporary of 
Solomon, kii^ of the Jews. {Shdhndma; 
Rozat us Saffa ; and Tarikhi Tabari,) 

D. F. 

AFRICANER, CHRISTIAN, a Namaqua 
chief of South Africa, was a member of a 
Hottentot family in the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and lived for a considerable 
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time, his father and brothers, in the 
service of a Dutch boor, named Pinaar, on 
the Elephants* River. Pinaar frequently em- 
ployed the Africaner family on marauding ex- 
peditions against the natives of the interior, 
by which means they became accustomed to 
the use of fire-arms and the perpetration of 
acts of violence. In consequence of a quar- 
rel, in which Pinaar was killed by the Afri- 
caners, they were compelled to leave the 
colony; and the subject of this notice, who 
was then called Jager, became the chief of 
a band of savage marauders in Great Na- 
maqualand, beyond the Great Orange River. 
The depredations and murders committed 
by this band upon the boors of the colony, 
os well as upon the neighbouring tribes of 
Namaquas, rendered the name of Africaner 
a terror to the inhal^tants of a grejA portion 
□f South Africa, and induced the go’^rnment 
of the Cape colony to offer a reward of a 
thousand rix-dollars to any one who would 
capture or shoot him. Among other acts of 
violence, he entirely destroyed a Namaqua 
settlement which had been formed by the 
agents of the London Missionary Society at 
Warm Bath. In 1812 the late Rev. John 
Campbell, of Kingsland, visited South Africa 
an the affairs of the society ; and, having 
occasion to cross from the eastern to the 
western side of the continent, he found the 
inhabitants of every town trembling lest 
Africaner should pay them a visit. Having 
accomplished his journey in safety, Mr. 
Campbell addressed an expostulatory letter 
10 him, and offered to send a missionary to 
Leach him and his people, if they should be 
willing to receive Christian instruction. After 
some difficulty in finding a person willing to 
convey this letter, it was sent, and was most 
favourably received. Africaner answered, by 
cne of his brothers, who was able to write, 
that he had long wished for a teacher, and 
diould be very glad to receive an English 
uissionary. His letter miscarried ; but Afri- 
caner sent a messenger to the missionary 
station at Pella, in consequence of which 
he Rev. Mr. Ebner proceeded to Africaner’^ 
^raal, or settlement, where he remained for 
nore than two years. In January, 1818, the 
Hev. Robert Moffat succeeded Mr. Ebner in 
his station. The colonists who saw him on 
lis journey predicted that he would assuredly 
'ome to some dreadful end. He was, how- 
ever, kindly received ; and so ^eat was the 
hange effected by the reception of Chris- 
ianity, upon Africaner, his family, and his 
ava^e followers, that they entirely ceased 
0 disturb the peace of the neighbourhood. 
The change of character in Africaner himself 
7as truly wonderftil. Mr. Moffht states that 
uring the whole period of his residence with 
im he" does not remember having occasion 
) be meved with him, or to complain of any 
art of his conduct He exerted himself with 
ssiduity for the improvement of his people, i 
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and spared no exertion to reconcile tAe dif-' 
ferences of his neighbours, and to prevent 
discord and bloodshed. 

Having occasion to visit Cape Town, Mr. 
Moffat wished Africaner to accompany him. 
The proposition was startling to Africaner; 
for the reward still remained for his appre- 
hension, and the farmers who had suffered so 
much from him were incredulous as to the 
reality of the great change in his character. 
It was at length determined that he should 
go, but in disguise. The particulars of the 
visit are related in the twelfth chapter of Mr. 
Moffat’s work. Africaner was introduced to 
the governor. Lord Charles Somerset, who 
was so gratified by the interview that he pre- 
sented to him a valuable waggon ; and his 
appearance naturally excited much interest, 
as his name had been known and feared for 
m#re than twenty years. He shortly returned 
to his tribe without Mr. Moffat, who was ap- 
pointed to another station ; and he continued 
to exert himself for the religious instruction 
of his people, and to conduct himself in a 
manner highly creditable to his Christian 
profession, until his death, which took place 
early in the year 1823 . The beneficial effects 
of Christian instruction have continued fo be 
apparent among the family and people of 
Africaner, (Campbell’s Travels in South 
Africa^ 1815 , p. 534 ., and Life of Africaner ^ 
published by the Religious Tract Society ; 
Moffat’s Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa.*) , J. T, S. 

AFRICA'NUS, SEXTUS CJECrLIUS, 
was the contemporary of the jurist Salvius 
Julianus, though he was probably somewhat 
younger, and may have been his pupil. Afri- 
canus is supposed to be the same person as 
the distinguished jurist Sextus Csccilius, 
whom Aulus Gellius introduces (Noct. Attic, 
XX. 1 .) as discussing the subject of the Twelve 
Tables with the philosopher Favorinus. But 
the time of this discussion is fixed at an epoch 
nearly 700 years after the laws of the Twelve 
Tables were enacted,* which creates some 
difficulty in identifying this Sextus Csecilins 
with the Sextus Caecilius Africanus to whose 
question Julianus gave an answer (Dig. 25 - 
tit. 3 . s. 3 . $ 4 .), if the words “ nearly seven 
hundred years” are to be taken strictly. 
Julianus was at the height of his reputation 
in the time of Hadrian, who died a. d. 138 , 
whereas the number 700 would carry us 
beyond the time of Alexander Severus, who 
died A. D. 235 . But Gellius himself is said to 
have died at the beginning of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius (a. d. 161 ), which shows 
that if “ seven hundred ” is the right reading in 
Gellius, it can mean no more than something 
above 600. Africanus is cited by Paulus and 
Ulpian. He wrote nine books of Qussstiones, 
from which there are many excerpts in the 

* By the courtesy of the publisher, we have been al- 
lowed to refer to the proof sheets of this work, which 
Is flow (April 1842} in the press. 
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Digest. T^ese excerpts often relate to very 
subtle questions of law, which Cujacius has 
illustrated with an ample commentary (Cu- 
jac.ius, Opera, tom. i. Tract. 9.) Africanus 
makes frequent mention of the Opinions 
(Response) of Julianas, and it is probable that 
Julianas is intended by the words “ ait,” 
“ respondit,** (“ he said,” “ he answered,”) 
when no name is mentioned. The Re- 
sponsa of Africanus are often cited in the 
Digest. 

•Ulpian (Dig. 30. s. 39.) quotes Africanus 
as consulting Julian (Africanus libro vi- 
cesimo cpistolarum apud Julianum) ; but the 
meaning is somewhat doubtful. It seems 
probable that Ulpian is quoting an epistle 
addressed by Africanus to Julian, contained 
in a collection of letters addressed to Julian ; 
thus the second book of the Epistles of Pro- 
culus is quoted (Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 69.), whq^e 
the epistle referred to is an epistle addressed 
to Proculus, to ask his legal opinion. 

Lampridius (.4/earan^/. Sever, c. 69.) speaks 
of Africanus as a jurist living in the reign of 
Alexander Severus ; but this cannot be the 
contemporary of Salvius Julianus. G. L. 

AFRICANUS, SEXTUS JULIUS, a 
Christian writer in the third century, was 
probably a native of Emmaus in Palestine, 
though some have supposed, from his name, 
that he was born in Africa. Suidas (v. *A<ppi- 
Kap6$) calls him a philosopher of Libya. The 
town of Emmaus having been destroyed by 
fire, Africanus was sent as envoy to the Em- 
peror Elagabalus to solicit its restoration. In 
this mission he was successful ; the town was 
rebuilt, and named Nicopolis (a. d. 221-2 ; 
Eusebius, Chronic, sub anno). He went to 
Alexandria in Egypt to hear the philosopher 
Heraclas, then a presbyter and catechist, and 
afterwards bishop of Alexandria. The date 
of this visit is not known. Heraclas did not 
succeed Origen as head of the catechetical 
school till 231 A. D. ; but he had then been 
Origen’s colleague for some years. Africanus 
is supposed to have died at an advanced age, 
in the year 232. 

His writings prove him to have been a 
man of extensive learning. Socrates names 
him, with Origen and Clement of Alexandria, 
as an interpreter of Scripture, and as “skilful 
in all learning.” (Socr. Hist. Eccles. ii. 35.) 
It appears from his letter on the history of 
Susannah that he understood Hebrew, which 
was a rare accomplishment among the early 
Christians. 

His chief work was a “ History,” or “ Chro- 
nography ” (Jieur6.€iS\ov xpopoXoyiKSv), in five 
books, containing the annals of the world 
from the creation to a. d. 221, a period of 
5723 years, since he fixes the creation at 
5499 years b. c., and the birth of Christ three 
years earlier than the vulgar rora. The sera 
thus established was much used in the Eastern 
churches, and is known as the historical asra, 
or the mra of the Alexandrian historians. 
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The work itself is lost, but considerable frag- 
ments of it are preserved in the Ohronicons 
of Eusebius, Syncellus, Theophanes, and Ce- 
drenus, and in the **Chronicon Paschale.” 
The “Epitome” which Eusebius quotes was 
part of the “ Chronography.” 

He wrote “A Letter to Origen about 
Susanna,” which is still extant, in which he 
argues against the authority of that book, 
and to which Origen replied. This letter, 
with Origen’s answer, was published by 
Wettstein, Basle, 1674, 4to. It is also in 
Origen’s works, edit. De la Rue, i. 10 — 12. 

Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. i. 7.) has preseiwed 
I a great part of “ A Letter to Aristides,” in 
I which Africanus attempts to reconcile the 
genealogies of our Saviour in Matthew and 
Luke, by reference to the law of Icvirate 
marriages. 

Thcrc^is also attributed to him a curious 
miscellany, entitled “ Ccsti ” (Keerroi, from 
K€ar6s, the girdle of Venus, on which were 
represented all kinds of beautiful devices. 
Ilomer, II. xiv. 214.), dedicated to the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus. It consisted, ac- 
cording to Syncellus, of nine books, but ac- 
cording to Photius, of fourteen; and con- 
tained information upon medicine, physics, 
agriculture, chemistry, military afiairs, and 
other subjects. Fragments of this work are 
preserved in the “ Geoponica” of Cassianus 
Basfius, relating to agriculture, wine-growing, 
&c. Among these is a direction for pre- 
venting wine from turning sour, by writing 
on the vessel containing it the eighth verse 
of the thirty -fourth Psalm, “ Taste and sec 
that the Lord is good ; ” and other matter of 
a similar kind. These and other fragments 
are collected in Thevenot’s “ Mathematici 
Veteres,” Paris, 1693, folio; but they are 
mixed up with passages both from earlier and 
later writers. Manuscripts of the fifth and 
sixth books of the “Cesti” exist in several 
libraries, but they are for the most part very 
corrupt. manuscript in the royal library 
at Paris, on the art of war, contains several 
valuable passages from the “Cesti.” This 
' work has been translated into French by 
j Guischard, in the third volume of his “ Me- 
i moires Critiques et Ilistoriques sur plusieurs 
i Points d’Antiquites Militaires,” 4 vols. 4to. 

I and 8vo., 1774. 

I It has been doubted by Valesius and others 
I whether the author of the “ Cesti ” was the 
same person as the historian. Jerome docs 
not mention the “Cesti” in his list of the 
works of Africanus, but Eusebius ascribes it 
to him. It is thought to contain many things 
unworthy of him ; but this is no great diffi- 
culty, considering that it was a common- 
place book written in a very credulous age, 
Ebed Jesu, in his list of Chaldee works 
(No. 15.), asserts that there existed in his 
time (13th and 14th centuries) “ Commen- 
1 tarics on the New Testament,” and a “ Chro- 
I nicon,” by Africanus, bishop of Emmaus. 
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He is also quoted in the ** Cateme and his 
critical labours are spoken of in Origen’s 
“Reply to his Letter on Susanna.” There 
are other works attributed to Africanus, but 
on no rery good authority. (Eusebius, Hist 
EccUs* vi. 31. ; Hieronymus, De Vir. Illust 
c. 63. ; Photius, Myriobiblon, cod. 34. ; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth* GrcBc. iv. 240. ; Lardner’s 
Credibility y part ii. cl 37.) P. S. 

AFZE'LIUS, ADAM, a Swedish botanist, 
was born at Larg in West Gothland, in Oc- 
tober, 17.50. lie was the eldest of three 
brothers, one of whom, John, was professor 
of chemistry in the university of Upsal. 
Adam received his early education at a gym- 
nasium, and in 1768 commenced his studies 
at Ups^. He studied under Linnaeus, and 
was one of his last surviving pupils. In 
1776 he took his degree of “magisier philo- 
sophise,” and in 1777 was appointed reader 
in oriental literature. In 1785 he was ap- 
pointed demonstrator of botany at Upsal, and 
in this year, in conjunction with Waldstrom, 
he published a work on Swedish botany, en- 
titled “ De Vegetabilibus Suecanis Observa- 
tiones et Experimenta,” 4to. Upsal. The 
first part only of this work appears to have 
been published. In 1789 he visited England 
and Scotland, and whilst in Great Britain^ 
was offered the appointment of naturalist to 
the embassy of Lord Macartney to China. 
This, however, he declined, having accepted 
the appointment of botanist to the Sierra 
Leone Company. In 1792 he left London 
for Africa ; and having visited Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, he returned to London in 1794. 
In the appendix to the report of the directors 
of the Sierra lieone Company, is the sub- 
stance of two reports on the natural produc- 
tions of Sierra Leone, which were furnished 
by Afzelius. During his residence in Africa, 
he made collections of the plants in the dis- 
tricts he visited, most of which came into the 
possession of Sir Joseph Banks and Sir James 
Edward Smith. Before going to Africa, 
he published a paper, in the first volume of 
the “ Transactions of the Linnsean Society 
of London,” on “ the Botanical History of 
TrifoUum alpestre, medicum et pratense,” 
1791. On his return, he contributed a 
second paper to the fourth volume of the 
same Transactions, giving an account of a 
new insect, entitled “ Observations on the 
Genus Pausus, and Description of a new 
Species.” In both these papers the author 
displays his learning and accurate know- 
ledge. 

In 1797 he was appointed secretary to the 
SwedLdi embassy in Great Britain, and the 
same year received from the fhculty of medi- 
cine of the university of Upskl their diploma 
of doctor of medicine. The following year 
he was elected foreign member of the Royal 
Society of London ; and in 1799 returned to 
his native country, after an absence of ten 
years. In 1812 he was appointed professor 


of materia medica and dietetics in the uni- 
versity of Upsal, a position which he occu- 
pied till his death, on the 30th of January, 
1836. 

Most of the contributions of Afzelius to 
natural history are in the form of papers in 
the “ Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm,” or of disputations or theses pre- 
sented by students on the occasion of their 
graduating at the university of Upsal. 
Among the latter are a series of papers on 
Swedish roses, “ De Rosis Suecanis Tenta- 
men, 4to. Upsalim, 1804-13 ; ” and also several 
on the medicinal plants of Guinea, which 
were the first notices given of the medical 
botany of this part of the world. These were 
published at Upsal, from 1804 to 1817, at 
various times, and entitled “ Remedia Guine- 
ensia;” “Genera Plantarum Guineensium 
rejvisa et aucta;” “ Stirpium in Guinea 
Medicinalium Species novse.” His last work 
was a notice of the life of Linnaeus, with ex- 
tracts from his diary, entitled “ Egenhandiga 
Anteckningar af Carl Linnaeus om sig sjelf. 
Med Anmarkningar och Tillagg,” 4to. Upsal. 
Of this work a translation by K. Lappe ap- 
peared at Berlin in 1826, with the title 
“ Linne’s eigenhandige Anzeichnungen fiber 
sich selbst, mit Anmerkungen und Zusatzen 
von Afzelius, 8vo.”o {KongL Vetens, Acad» 
Handlingar fOr Ar 1836 ; Address of the 
President of the Royal Society^ 1837 ; Bis- 
choff, Lehrhvuch der Botanik,) E. L. 

A'GA' MOHAMMED KHAN. [Mo- 

HAMMED Kha'N.]. • 

AGABFTI, PIETRO PA'OLO, an Ita- 
lian painter of the Umbrian school of the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, was born at 
Sassoferrato, where, in the church of Sant* 
Agostino, is a picture by him, dated 1514. 
Some of his works have been attributed to 
Masaccio. He was still living in 1531. (Co- 
lucci, Antichita Picene^ vol. xx. ; Lanzi, Storia 
Pittoricay &c.) R. N. W. 

A'GABUS a Christian prophet 

in the apostolic age. He went with other 
prophets from Jerusalem down to Antioch, 
while Paul and Barnabas were teachers of the 
church there, before their mission to convert 
the Gentiles, and foretold a famine which was 
about to come upon “all the world;** or rather, 
as the context indicates, “aU the land’* of 
Judma, using that name in its widest applica- 
tion. (Schleusner, Lexicon in iV.'T*., in voc. 
olKovfx4vn'), The prophecy induced the 
Christians at Antioch to make a collection 
for the benefit of those at Jerusalem, and to 
send it by Barnabas and Paul. The pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the famine 
probably occurred a. d. 44. (Lardner, Credi- 
hilityy part i. book i. ch. xi.) 

Agabus is again mentioned in connection 
with Paul*s last recorded journey to Jerusa- 
lem (a. d. 58). He came down from Judsea 
Proper to Csesarea, after the apostle Imd 
arrived, and warned him, by a striking sym- 
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bolical action, taking the apo6tIe*s girdle or 
sash, and binding his own hands and feet, 
and explicitly by words, of his impending 
imprisonment at Jerusalem. He failed, how« 
ever, to shake the apostle’s purpose of pro- 
ceeding thither. Agabus has been supposed, 
but without scriptural authority, to have been 
one of the seventy disciples. (Acta, xi. 27 — 
30. xxi. 8 — 12.) J. C. M. 

AGAME'DES and TROPHO'NIUS 
(’AyaftTjSjjy, Tpo^J^vios), two brothers, are the 
most ancient Greek architects on record. 
They are said to have lived before the time 
of Homer, and, as is the case with all the 
very ancient artists of Greece, their his- 
tory is blended with mythology. They are 
said to have been the sons of Erginus, a 
king of Orchomenus in Bceotia, and a con- 
temporary of Hercules. They are always 
spoken of together, and are noticed by 
many ancient writers ; Pausanias has men- 
tioned several of their works. After the de- 
struction of the third temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, by an earthquake or otherwise, a 
fourth was built of stone by Agamedes 
and Trophonius, which, according to Pausa- 
nius, was the same that was destroyed by 
fire in the first year of the 58th Olympiad, 
548 B.C. They constructed also, of oak, a 
temple to Neptune, in Arcadia, near Man- 
tinea ; and a treasury for Hyrieus, king of 
Hyria in Bceotia, about which Pausanias 
relates a strange story. In the wall of the 
building the architects had ingeniously con- 
trived to arrange a moveable stone, so that 
they could pass in and out without detection, 
and carry away the king’s treasure. Hj^rieus, 
however, soon became aware of the diminu- 
tion of his store, and not being able to account 
for it, he placed a trap in the building, in 
which Agamedes was caught. Trophonius, 
not being able to release his brother, was 
about to cut off his head and carry it away, 
to avoid detection, but the earth is said to 
have immediately opened and swallowed 
them up, leaving a great chasm, which 
was afterwards designated the cave of Tro- 
phonius, and became the site of a celebrated 
oracle. Herodotus tells a similar story of 
two Egyptian brothers, but the ftite of the 
principal actor was more fortunate. 

The end of these architects is related in a 
different way by Cicero. He says that, 
having completed the temple of Apollo at 
Delpm, they prayed to the god that he would 
grant them as a reward whatever might be 
most beneficial for them. They were an- 
swered that their wish would be gratified 
upon the third day ensuing, and when the 
time arrived they were both found dead. 
From this it was inferred that death was the 
best thing that could befhll men. (Pa^usanias, 
ix. 37. X. 5. viii. 10. ; Herodotus, ii. 121. ; 
iiisChinesSocraticuSy Cicero, Tusc, 

Quatat u 47.) R. N. W. 

AGAME'MNON (’Aya/if/uwr) was, ac- 
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cording to ApoUodorus, the son of Pleisthene^i 
and Aerope, and the grandson of Atreus, king 
of Mycenss ; but, according to Homer and 
others, he was the son of Atreus, the grand- 
son of Pelops, and the great-grandson of 
Tantalus. According to the same authorities, 
he was a brother of Menelaus. Ag^amemnon 
and his brother were brought up in the house 
of their father, together* with .^gisthus, the 
son of Thyestes, and his daughter Pelopeia, 
whom Atreus, the brother of Thyestes, had 
taken into his house, and whom he treated 
as his own son. When Agamemnon and 
Menelaus had grown up to manhood, they 
were sent by their father in search of 
Thyestes, who had seduced Aerope, the 
second wife of Atreus. They found him at 
Delphi, and took him to Atreus, who threw 
him into a dungeon, and commanded his own 
son iEgigthus to slay him. But at the mo- 
ment when .®gisthu8 was about to kill 
Thyestes, he was recognised by his father, 
for he wore the same sword which Pelopeia, 
the daughter of Thyestes, had taken from 
him, and concealed under the pedestal of a 
statue of Pallas, on the night in which she 
had conceived by her father without knowing 
who he was. Pelopeia was called in to witness 
the reco^ition of father and son, and, oir 
hearing in what relation she stood to them, 
she killed herself with the sword of -dSgis- 
thus. ACgisthus carried the bloody sword to 
Atreus, whom he found offering a sacrifice 
on the sea-shore, and killed him with it. jHe 
also expelled Agamemnon and Menelaus from 
the kingdom, which he and his own father 
Thyestes usurped. Agamemnon and his 
brother for a time wandered about the Pelo- 
ponnesus until they came to'Tyndarcus of 
Lacedaemon. Agamemnon married Clytem- 
nestra, a daughter of Tyndareus, who bore 
him three daughters, Iphianassa (Iphigenia), 
Chrysotbemis, and La^ice (Electra), and a 
son, Orestes. Menelaus married Helena, the 
sister of Clytemnestra. The two brothers, 
who now acquired po'werful friends, expelled 
Thyestes and iEgisthus, and Agamemnon 
took possession of his inheritance of Mycense, 
while Menelaus inherited from Tyndareus 
the sovereignty of Lacedaemon. Soipe tra- 
ditions give to this story a version which 
would seem to imply that Agamemnon peace- 
ably succeeded to the throne of Thyestes. 
Agamemnon increased his dominions by the 
conquest of Sicyon, and became the most 
powerful chief in Greece, for, according to 
Homer, he ruled over Mycenae, Corinth, 
Cleonae, Omeia, Ariethyrea, Sicyon, Hype- 
resi^ Gonoessa, Pellene, iEgion, .^gialus, 
Helice, and the islands of the Saronic and 
Argolic gulfs. When Homer calls him king 
of Argos, we must not thereby understand the 
city of Argos, which was governed by Dio- 
medes, but the Peloponnesus, or at least the 
greater part of it When Helena, the wife of 
Menelaus, had been carried off by Paris, 



6Wicr on account of 
m vopenor pov^, w, at Dictys Cretcntit 
^ on Moo«^ of the splendid presents 
rnkih ne dittributed among the assembled 

. KfefcT Wvo\\s preparations, 'which lasted 
for two 'years, the chiefs assembled with their 
sobdlers aad 'vessels in the port of Aulis in j 
Bceotia Agamemnon had sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle about the issue of the great 
expedition, and the god of Delphi had de- 
clared that Troy 'would fall when the two 
most distinguished among the Achseans 
should quarrel. When the forces were as- 
sembled, a considerable delay to%k place 
before they could set sail, and during this 
time Zeus (Jupiter) sent various signs indi- 




he demanded Briseie, the captiya of AchUlaa, 
«« a compeMatiwi. AcluUes relua^tjy 
yielded, and from that time he refused to 
take any part in the war. [Achilles.] In 
consequence of a promise which Zeus.inade 
to Thetis, the mother of Achilles, that he 
would avenge the wrongs of her son, he per- 
suaded Agamemnon in a dream to le^ the 
Greeks to battle. Agamemnon, however, 
first tried the disposition of the Greeks by 
proposing to them to return home ; and the 
Greeks were eager to go, not knowing his 
real intention; but Ulysses persuaded them 
to stay and continue the war. When Hector 
challenged the noblest of the Greeks, Aga- 
m#mnon offered to fight with him, but his 
place was taken by Ajax. After the Grecian 
camp was fortified, the contest with the Tro- 


cating the event of the war. Among others, 
a snake crawled up a tree, while a sacrifice 
was ^performed underneath it, and devoured a 
nest with eight young birds and their mother. 
Another memorable occurrence is said to 
have taken place during this delay, which by 
some traditions is even represented as the 
cause of the delay itself. It is not mentioned 


jans was renewed, but the Greeks were so 
unsuccessful, that Agamemnon, in despair, 
proposed to return to Greece. Nestor and 
Diomedes opposed his views, and advised the 
king to conciliate Achilles, to whom messen- 
gers were sent for this purpose, but without 
any success. Agamemnon, in the mean time, 
took counsel with the Greek chiefs, and after 


in the Homeric poems, and yet subsequently 
it was made a story of great celebrity by the 
Greek dramatists. The fleet of the assem- 
bloA Greeks was detained at Aulis by a calm, 
or by storms, and the plague was also raging 
in the camp. Agamemnon was regarded as 
the cause of this misfortune, because he was 
supposed to have provoked the anger of 
Artemis by lulling a hind in her sacred 
grove, and by irreverential words. Calchas, 
the seer, therefore declared that the anger of 
the goddess could only be appeased by the 


Diomedes and Ulysses had been sent out to 
reconnoitre, the Greeks were again led to 
battle. Agamemnon at first drove back 'the 
Trojans, and slew several of their chiefs, but 
he himself was wounded, and*obliged to with- 
draw to hisfrtent. Hector now advanced with 
his Trojans, and Agamemnon, seeing many 
of his friends wounded, again proposed to 
return home. The contest, however, was 
persisted in, and Agamemnon was encouraged 
by Poseidon (Neptune), who appeared to him 
in the form of an old man. The fall of Pa- 


sacrifice of Iphianassa (Iphigenia), the 
daughter of Agamemnon. Ulysses and Dio- 
medes accordingly brought her to the camp, 
under the pretext that she was to be married 
to Achilles. But as she was on the point of 
being sacrificed at the altar of Artemis, the 
goddess carried her away in a cloud, and 
conveyed her to the country of the Tauri (the 
Crimea). She put in her place a hind, or, 
according to others, a bear, a hull, or an 
old woman. Iphigenia became a priestess of 
Artemis among the Tauri. Dictys Oretensis 
representAlphigenia as having been saved by 
Achillas. 

The fleet of the Greeks, consisting of nearly 
1200 vessels, now sailed to the coast of Troy. 
Of the first nine years of the siege of Troy 
there is no connected narrative, but the 
events of the tenth are descril:^d in the “ Iliad,” 
and at this time we are again enabled to 
resqme the story of Agamemnon. He had 
made Chryseis, the daughter of Chryses, a 
priest of Apollo, his prisoner, and refused to 
set her free, notwithstanding the ransom 
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troclus at length roused Achilles, and from 
that moment the Greeks were successful. 
Achilles was reconciled to Agamemnon, and 
in the funeral games which Achilles cele- 
brated at the pj^re of his friend Patroclus, 
Agamemnon gamed the first prize in throw- 
ing the spear. 

In the “ Iliad,” Agamemnon does not play 
so prominent a part as Achilles ; he is indeed 
distinguished above all the Greeks by the 
dignity and m^esty of his appearance ; he is 
likened to Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune ; but 
the poet does not dwell upon his character 
with affection, as he does on that of Achilles. 
The emblem of the power and msgesty of 
Agamemnon is his sceptre, the work of He- 
phaestus (Vulcan), who gave it to Zeus, ftom 
whom it passed to Pelops, and descended in 
his family to the hands of Agamemnon^ 

When Agamemnon sailed for Gfreece, ]^e 
took with him Cassandra, the daughter of 
Priam, who had come into his possession at, 
the taking of Troy, and by whom ho is said, 
to have had two sons, Telcdamos and Pelopci.' 



AGAMEMNON. 

Tiving at Mycensc, he found that great 
es had taken place dnring his absence, 
bus, who had remained at home, had 
Clytemnestra ; and in order to get 
t the husband, he inyited him to a feast, 
H the king and his friends were murdered, 
mestra also murdered Cassandra. Ac- 
j to Homer, the murder of Agamemnon 
to have token place at Mycenae, or at 
I Argolis. The posthomeric traditions 
It the murder of Agamemnon with 
modifications. According to iEs- 
he was killed by Clytemnestra, who 
f instigated by jealousy of Cassandra ; she 
‘ iscribed as throwing a net over her hus- 
l and killing him with three strokes. The 
holiast on the “ Hecuba” of Euripides adds 
hat this took place while Agamemnon was 
fin a bath. Sophocles and Euripides represent 
’ Clytemnestra as taking vengeance upon her 
husband for having, as she believed, sacrificed 
her child Iphigenia. The place of the mur- 
der is likewise differently stated by later 
poets. Menelaus is said to have erected a 
monument to his brother on the river -®gyp- 
tus ; and according to Pausanias, another mo- 
nument existed at Mycenae. In later ages 
Agamemnon was worshipped as a hero, and 
statues were erected to him in various parts 
of Greece, as at Amyclac and Olympia. (Ho- 
mer ; Hyginus, Fab. 88, &c, ; Apollodorus, 
iii. 2. ; Thucydides, i. 9. ; Strabo, viii. 373. ; 
Dictys Cret. i, 15.; iEschylus, Agamemnon; 
Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis; Sophocles, 
Electra ; Pausanias, ii. 6. 4. ix. 40. 6. ii. 1 6. 
5. & 18. 2. iii. 19. 5. v. 25. 5, &c.) L. S. 

AGANDURU-MORIZ (by some called 
simply Moriz) RODRI'CC DE, a barefoot 
friar of the order of St. Augustine. He was 
delegated by his order to convey to Pope 
Urban VIII. the account of their success in 
converting the tribe of Tagales in the Philip- 
pine islands. Antonio de Leon y Pinelo, in 
his “ Epitome de la Bibliotheca Oriental y 
Occidental,” &c. printed at Madrid in 1629, 
mentions a MS. history of the Philippine 
islands, composed by Moriz. Nicolao An- 
tonio, in his “ Bibliotheca Hispana,” says that 
he wrote, during his residence in Rome, 
“Conversion de las Pilipinas y Japon de 
Augustinos descalzos ; y obediencia que en 
nombre de aquella Christiandad dio a la 
Santa Sede, gobernandola Urbano VIII. ; ” 
and that the work was preserved in MS. in 
the library of Cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
As Antonio takes no notice of this second 
narrative, it was probably composed after his 
epitome had been published ,We have 
sought, in vain, for other incidents in the life 
of Moriz, or any more precise indications of 
the period at which he lived, than are sup- 
plied by his having been sent to Rome in the 
time of Urbai^ VIII. (1623-44), and one of 
hi^ works having been written prior to 1629. 
(Nicolao AntphiOf Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ; 
Antonio de Ueem y Pmelo, Epitome de Bib- 
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liotheca Oriental y Occidental, &c. Madrid, 
1629.) W. W. 

AGAPE'TUS QkyamrrSs), an ancient 
Greek physician, whose remedy for the gout 
is preserved by Alexander Trallianus (lib. 
xi. p. 620. ed. Giunt.) and Paulus ASgineta 
(lib. vii. cap. 11. p. 96. ed. Paris, 1532). 
Nothing is known of his life ; but as Alexan- 
der Trallianus probably lived about the end 
of the fifth century after Christ, Agapetus 
must have lived before that time. W. A. G. 

AGAPETUS (AyavT/rdr), deacon of the 
principal church at Constantinople, is known 
to posterity by a single work. It was ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Justinian, about the 
time of his ascending the throne, a. d. 527, 
and contains many judicious precepts, re- 
ligious, moral, and political, sullied by no adu- 
lation. It is divided into seventy-two chapters, 
consisting of a few lines each, unconnected 
with each other, except by the spirit which 
pervades them all. “ Above all the orna- 
ments of royalty (cap. 15.) is the crown of 
piety. Wealth and popularity pass away, 
but the glory of a righteous government ex- 
tends to everlasting ages, and lives beyond 
the regions of oblivion.” . . . “ As it is the 
office of the sun to enlighten the world with 
his beams, so is it the virtue of a prince to 
have compassion on the destitute. , , . It 
was entitled by the author ''EKBeatf 
IJapaiveriKwv crxe5<a(T6e7aaira|t)* *Ayavr)Tov Aia- 
icdvov, whence it became commonly known 
as Ba(Ti\iKij, or, in Latin, as “ Scheda 

(more properly than “ Charta”) Regia.” 
It was highly valued at the time, and esteemed 
among the best preceptive works of the age. 
We have no records of the life of the author. 
It was first printed at Venice, by Zachary 
Calliergi, in 1509, 8vo., and afterwards more 
correctly by Banduri, in the “ Imperium 
Orientale,” Paris, 1711,2 vols. folio, and again 
at Leipzig in 1733, in 8vo., with a Latin 
translation. It is also in the “ Bibliotheca 
Patnim,” Paris, 1624, tom. ii. p. 363. ; and 
in the “ Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum,” by 
Gallandius, Venice, 1776, tom. ii, p. 225. It 
was translated into French by Lpuis XIII. in 
early life, and has passed through several 
editions in that language. There is an 
English version by Thomas Paynell, with- 
out any date, which was printed at Lon- 
don by Thomas Berthelet ; the title is, “ The 
Preceptes teachyng a Prynce or a Noble 
Estate his Dutie, written by Agapetus, in 
Greke, to the Emperor lustmian, and ^er 
translated into Latin, and nowe into English.” 
Another translation is mentioned : “ Intro- 
duction to Wisedome, Banket of Sapience, and 
Precepts of Agapetus ; London, printed for 
Abraham Veal and the same title appears 
to a book bearing date 1550, printed at Lon- 
don by Thomas Berthelet. We are not aware 
whether these are all one translation or dif- 
ferent translations. (Fabricius, Biblicih, 
Grcec. yiii. 36.) G. W^ 

jr F 
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AGAPE'TUS I., a native of Rome, and 
1 archdeacon of that city, was raised to the 
se of Rome on the death of John II., the 
th of May, a. d. 535. He died in the foI> 
3wing year; but the circumstances of the 
ime have thrown some celebrity on his short 
^eign. Italy was then subject to the Ostro- 
goths, under the sceptre of the weak and 
rresolute Theodatus. Justinian was on the 
point of invading that country, and the armies 
of Belisarius were already advancing. Theo- 
datus negotiated; and the bishop of Rome 
undertook the pacific office of ambassador or 
mediator ; and it is recorded that he was 
compelled to raise the funds for his journey 
by pledging the sacred vessels of the church 
of St. Peter. In his progress through 
Greece he is related to have performed a 
miraculous cure through the efficacy of the 
host ; and on Feb. 2. 536, he arriv^ at Con- 
stantinople. Little mention is made of his 
political exertions, which had no result ; but 
he en^ged with great zeal and success in the 
ecclesiastical controversies then especially 
prevalent in the East. Anthimus, though in- 
clined to Eutychianism, and ill affected to- 
wards the council of Chalcedon, had been 
very recently, through the influence of the 
Empress Theodora, appointed patriarch of 
Constantinople. Agapetus procured his im- 
mediate deposition, and consecrated Mennas 
as his successor, — the first instance of such 
direct interference, on the part of the Bishop 
of Rome, in the affairs of the Eastern church. 
Zealous for the purity of the Catholic faith, 
the pope was pursuing his advantages, and 
urging the deposition of other heterodox 
prelates and priests, — Nestorian, no less than 
Eutychian, — when he was seized with illness, 
and died at Constantinople on the 22d of the 
following April. He was equally jealous of 
the Arians. At the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, when requested by Justinian to con- 
tinue some Arian converts in their dignities, 
he replied, that he had no power to transgress 
the canons, and that the conversion of a 
heretic was held to be canonically insincere 
so long as he showed any marks of ambition. 
He is honoured as a saint both by the Greek 
and Latin churches. Some of his epistles 
remain ; but one, addressed to Anthimus, 
according to Semler, is not genuine. (Bas- 
nage, Annal. Polit, Eccles. i. iii. 718. et seq. ; 
Semler, Hist. Eccles. secul. vi. cap. v, ; Gal- 
landius, Bihlioth. Pat. t. xii. p. 155.) G. W. 

AGAPE'TUS II. succeeded Martin HI. 
in the Roman see, a. d. 946, and held it for 
about ten years. Some events not quite un- 
important occurred during his pontificate. 
In 948 he held the council of Ingelheim, at 
which his legate Marinus ' appears to have 
presided, and which degraded Count Hugo 
m>m the metropolitan see of Rheims, and re- 
stored Artaud, or Artaldus, who had been 
expelled from it In 952, numerous assem- 
bUes weire likewise held, both at Frankfort 
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on the Main and Augsburg, the latter at- 
tended by many French and Italian as well as 
German bishops, by which many useM canons 
were enacted for the improvement of disci- 
pline and the reformation of the morals of 
the clergy. An epistle from this pope to 
Adalgar, bishop of Hamburg, confirmed the 
union of the sees of Hamburg and Bremen. 
He was involved also in some great political 
changes. On the death of Lothaire, Berenger 
obtained, in 950, the sceptre of Italy ; in op- 
position to him, Agapetus, in 953, invited 
Otho I. into that kingdom ; and from this 
epoch may be dated the origin of German 
sway or influence in Italy. Moreover, during 
this pontificate, Otho made the conquest of 
Bohemia, which led to the eventual prevalence 
of Christianity in that country, and caused 
the immediate conversion of many of the 
iqjiabitants. The domestic government of 
Agapetus was not disturbed by the crimes 
and troubles which have given notoriety to 
some of the popes of the tenth century, and 
the very obscurity surrounding his history 
may be esteemed fortunate, if not honourable, 
in a pontiff of that much stigmatised period. 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccles. 1 . 55. s. xxxiv. et seq. ; 
Semler, Hist. Eccles. secul. x. cap. ii.) 

G. W. 

AGATIUS (’AyJirios), an ancient phy- 
sician, who was bom at Alexandria, and 
afterwards settled at Byzantium, where he 
acquired great reputation and wealth. He is 
highly praised by Photius {Biblioth. cod. 242.). 
and Suidas. His date is not known, but he 
must have lived some time before the end of 
the fifth century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned by Damascius, (ap. Phot. 1. c.) who 
lived about that time. W, A. G. 

AGA'PIUS, a native of Crete, whose real 
name was Athanasius Lando, which he 
changed into Agapius on embracing the 
monastic life and entering a monastery on 
Mount Athos. He lived about the year 1640, 
but no particulars of his life are known ex- 
cept that he travelled in Greece, and that he 
was an attentive observer of everything which 
came in his way, especially of agriculture and 
things connected with it. 

Agapius is the author of several works, all 
of which are written in the vulgar Greek 
dialect, such as it was spoken at the time. 
His earlier works are of an ascetic character. 
The first among them, which bears the title 
*AfiapTw\&y ffwTTipia (“ The Redemption of 
Sins'*) was printed at Venice, 1641, 4to., and 
has been translated into Arabic. A second 
work of the same class, entitled N^os irapd^ 
8€f(ros(** The New Paradise”), consists of the 
lives of saints, together with some other 
edifying stories. It was likewise printed 
at Venice, 1641, 4to. Fabricius mentions a 
third work of this kind by Agapius, called 
Baviidaia rfir bwepaylas heor 6 K 0 v (** Miracles 
of the Most Holy Virgin”) ; but other critics 
have remarked that this is not a separate 
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work, but only the third part of the “ Re 
demption of Sins.” 

A third work, which, as Agapius himself 
says, was intended to do good service to the 
bodies of men, as his former works had done 
to their souls, bears the title Bt€\iou xoAoJ- 
fittfov yeomouiKSUf &;c., and contains, as its 
long title indicates, many admirable rules for 
planting and engrafting trees, and for the 
preservation of health. It also contains nu- 
merous remedies for diseases, compiled from 
the works of the most eminent physicians of 
ancient and modern times, advice for various 
occasions of human life, and a calendar of all 
the festivals of the year. The book is dedi- 
cated to a physician of the name of Jacobus 
Medici, and contains a vast mass of interest- 
ing information on the habits and private life 
of the Greeks during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first edition was printed ^at 
Venice, 1643, 8vo. ; the second appeared in 
the same place, 1646, 8vo. ; the last edition 
appeared at Venice in 1779. (Fabricius, 
Bibliotk, Gracaf xi. 396. x. 132. viii. 23, 
dec.) L. S. 

AGAPTUS, AGNAPTUS, AGNAMP- 
TUS (’'Ayairros, ‘‘Ayvaitros, ‘'Ayvafiirroi)^ an 
architect of Elis, of uncertain age. He built 
a portico in Altis, the sacred grove of Olympia, 
which, according to Pausanias, was by the 
people of Elis designated, after the name of 
the architect, the Agaptus Portico (’Aydarow 
<rrod) ; it was probably of a peculiar con- 
struction. (Pausanias, v. 15. vi. 20.) 

R. N. W. 

AGAR. [Abraham.] 

AGAR, JAQUES D’, a French painter, 
bom at Paris in 1640, painted at first history, 
but at last exclusively portraits, in which he 
was very successful. He visited Copenhagen, 
where he was much noticed by the king, 
Christian V., who appointed him his court 
painter, and gave him the rank of chamber- 
lain. He sent, by the king’s request, his 
own portrait by himself, to Florence, where 
it is still preserved in the gallery of painters* 
portraits, bearing the date of 1693. At the 
death of Christian, in 1699, D’Agar was con- 
firmed in his rank and office by his successor, 
Frederick IV., by whom he was also much 
employed. By the permission of this king, 
D’Agar visited London at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, and painted several 
portraits of the nobility and other distin- 
guished persons of Queen Anne’s reign, as 
the Duchess of Montague, the Countess of 
Rochefort, the Countess of Sunderland, Tho- 
mas Earl of Strafford, and others. He re- 
turned to Denmark, and died in Copen- 
hagen in 1716. He left a son, who was 
also a painter, and is probably the Dagar 
mentioned by Walpole, who, he states, visited 
England when young, and died in 1723, aged 
54, for there is too great a discrepancy in the 
dates for the father to be alluded to. Yet it 
is singular that Walpole should omit to men- 
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tion both D’Agar and his works, which ap- 
pear to have been numerous, and to have had 
merit. {Museum Florentinum; Fiorillo, Crc- 
schichte der MahUrey^ vol. v.) R. N. W. 

AGARDE, ARTHUR, a celebrated ar- 
chivist in the reign of Elizabeth, was the son 
of Clement Agarde, of Foston (not Toston) 
in Derbyshire, and his birth may be referred 
to about the jrear 1540. He was brought up 
to the practice of the law, but being ap- 
pointed one of the deputy chamberlains in 
the Exchequer in 1570, he had the charge of 
a considerable body of the national records, 
and he seems from that time to have devoted 
himself to historical and antiquarian studies, 
in which he was supposed by his contem- 
poraries to have made such proficiency, that 
Camden, when he notices his death in his 
“ Diary of Events in the Reign of James the 
First,” series him “ Antiquarius insignis.” 

He was a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries which was formed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and author of several of the papers 
which were communicated by the members 
to each other, and published long after by 
Hcame, in his volumes entitled “ A Collection 
of curious Discourses, written by eminent 
Antiquaries.” These are the chief existing 
monuments of Agarde’s learning. The notes 
respecting “Domesday Book” in the Cot- 
tonian library (Vitellius, C ix.) arc slight, 
and of small value. The compendium which 
he formed of the records preserved in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, in 1610, is 
also slight. It was printed in 1836, by the 
commissioners on the public records, as 
part of the work entitled “ The antient Ka- 
lendars and Inventories of the Treasury of 
His Majesty’s Exchequer,” in which work it 
fills only 24 pages. He prepared also a ca- 
lendar, which has not been printed, of the 
foreign leases and treaties contained in the 
same depository. 

He was a friend of Sir Robert Cotton, who 
is said to have possessed his manuscript 
collections after his decease ; but they are 
not pointed out distinctly in the printed cata- 
logue of the Cottonian manuscripts. 

Agarde died on August 21. 1615, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
near the door of the Chapter House. A 
small monument was erected to his memory 
near the place, the inscription on which had 
nearly perished in 1722. On the same mo- ’ 
nument was commemorated Margaret, his 
wife, who was a daughter of George Butler, 
of Shambrook. (Heame, Curious Dis- 
courses^ ii. 421.; Camden, Annalium ^para- 
tusj p. 13. ; Antiquities of St. Peter^SyWestmin- 
sfer, ii. 181.; Kalendar of the Exchequer, ii. 
311. ; Cottonian Catalogue; Harl. MS., 1537.) 

J. H. 

AGAS, RADULPH, who is more com- 
monly called Ralph Aggas, was a land-sinr- 
veyor who practi^ in England in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. He resided 
F F 2 
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chiefly at Stoke, near Nayland, in Suflblk, 
and was accustomed to visit London in tei*in 
time to obtain orders. Among the LaUs* 
downe MSS. in the British Museum (vol. 
clxv. folio 95.), is preserved a printed hand- 
bill issued’ by Agas, which sets forth in a 
curious way the qualifications necessary in a 
land-surveyor, and states that Agas had been 
“ practised in survey more than forty years 
but it bears no date. J^ Finding such adver- 
tisements, which appear to have been pasted 
to posts; .(whence the name “ posting-bills,*^) 
too perishable, he wrote a small quarto pam- 
phlet of twenty pages, entitled “ A Preparative 
to platting of Landes and Tenements for Sur- 
ueigh,” which was published in London by 
T. Scarlqt, in 1.596. Of this very rare tract 
there w*as a copy in the Heber collection, 
whence it was transferred to that of Mr. 
Bolton Corney, who styles it an admonitory 
essay, and states that Agas projected a tech- 
nical treatise. A curious MS., addressed by 
Agas to Lord Burghley, and dated (though 
not by the writer) Feb. 22. 1592-3, is pre- 
served among the Burghley Papers. (Xaws- 
downe MSS. vol. Ixxiii. No. 29.) It is en- 
titled “ A Noate for the Perfection of JiUnde 
Measure,” &c., and explains the great defects 
of the common practice of land-surveying, 
and the diversity of methods in use. After 
enumerating the instruments then commonly 
used, Agas explains his improved method of 
surveying, in which he used a “ theodolite 
of some twenty ynches in diameter, with a 
protractor of one foate at the leaste,” and a 
measure “ of steele wier, toe pole longe, 
lincked foote by foote, except the halfe foote 
at either ende,” instead of a “ starched, seared,” 
or “ goomed ’* line, the length of which varied 
with changes of weather. Another letter in 
the same collection (vol. Ixxxiv. No. 32.), 
dated 1597, shows that Agas was engaged in 
operations for improving the Fens, A MS. 
survey by him, bearing date the 34th of 
Elizabeth, is preserved in the Sloane col- 
lection. (^Addit MSS. 2505.) 

Agas published plans of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the dimensions of which are three 
feet by four. Ames could not read the title 
of the latter, but has preserved that of the 
former, which is as follows ; “ Celeberrim® 
Oxoniensis Academim Aularum et CoUe- 
giorum, ASdificiis totius Europm magnifi- 
centissimis, cum antiquissima Civitate con- 
junctse, elegans simul et accurata Descriptio. 
Radulpho Agaso Autore. Anno Domini 1578.” 
The plan of Cambridge was published about 
the same time. Agas made also a MS. plan 
of the town and boundaries of Dunwich, in 
Suflblk, with its churches, adjacent villages, 
8co.j dated 1589. Vertue saw this plan, drawn 
upon a large sheet of vellum. The principal 
published work of Agas appears to have been 
W large plan or view of London, with the 

* This paper is reprinted in the “Gentleman Ma|;a- 
line “ for December, 1839. 
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Thames and adjacent parts, -which was e&* 
graved upon . several bloclU of woo^ aind 
measures 6 feet 3 inches by 2 fbet 4 inete: 
Gough gives some curious particulars respect-* 
ing this plan, Vertue re-engraved it upon 
pewter or copper in 1737, and marked it, 
“ CrviTAS Londinum, Ano. Dni, circiter 
MDLX.’* The original is printed on six 
sheets and two half-sheets. Vertue conceived 
the above to be the true date, from various 
circumstances ; but some others have sup- 
posed that it was done in the time of Henry 
VIII. or Edward VI.; and Mr. Herbert, 
keeper of the Guildhall library, conceives 
that 1574 is probably nearer the true date. 
Even in Vertue’s time, prints of the original 
blocks were extremely rare, they having, 
he states, been “ put up against walls in 
houses, therefore in length of time all de- 
cked or lost.*’ Of Vertue’s engraving there 
is A copy in the print room of the British 
Museum (Pennant’s London, vol. xiii.) ; 
and of the old engraving a copy has been 
recently purchased for the City of Lon- 
don library at Guildhall, but it is not an 
original copy. It bears the arms of James I. 
instead of those of Elizabeth, and contains 
the Royal Exchange, both of which are evi- 
dently alterations after its original issue. 
Many of the contradictory statements which 
have appeared respecting this curious plan, 
or rather bird’s-eye view, of Loudon, arise 
from the circumstance that it was evidently 
altered from to time by the insertion of new 
buildings, and the modification of the short 
letter-press inscriptions j so that there were, 
in fact, many editions of the original en- 
graving. 

The spelling we have adopted is that gene- 
rally used by Agas himself, Walpole sup- 
poses that he was in some way related to 
Edward Aggas, the bookseller, and that pro- 
bably Robert Aggas or Augus, landscape and 
scene painter, who died in 1679, aged sixty 
years, was descended from one of these. 
\Gent. Mag. Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1839 ; 
Lansdowne MSS., vol. Ixxiii. No. 29. ; 
Gough’s British Topography, Ames, Typo- 
graphical Antiquities ; Walpole, Anecdotes of 
Painting, and Catalogue of Engravers.') 

J, T, S. 

AG A'SIAS (’Ayoar/as), a sculptor of Ephe- 
sus, the son of Dositheus. He was the author 
(according to an inscription on the trunk of 
the tree which supports the figure) of the 
well-known marble statue commonly called 
the Fighting Gladiator. This fine specimen 
of ancient art was discovered in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, among the 
ruins of a palace of the Roman emperors at 
Capo d’Anzo (the ancient Antium), where 
also the Apollo Belvedere was found. It was 
for many years in the possession of the Bor- 
ghese family at Rome $ but it is now pre- 
served in the gallery of ancient sculpture in 
the Louvre, having been purchM^, with 
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other works, for the maseum at Paris. The 
statue is life size and entirely naked It was 
found in a state of perfect preservation, with 
the exception of the right arm, which was 
added by Algardi. The action of the figure 
is one of great energy. The body is thrown 
forward, and the left arm, which bears marks 
of having borne a shield, or some similar de- 
fence, is raised as if warding off a blow from 
above. The execution of this work is through- 
out most careful and elaborate ; and the 
sculptor has exhibited in it a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the anatomy of the human 
figure. It is generally agreed that the title 
of a gladiator has been incorrectly given to 
this figure, and that it should rather be called 
a fighting hero. The establishment of the 
date of this work has caused much discussion. 
Some have supposed Agasias to be the same 
person as Hegesias, and that this sculptor 
lived between 500 and 400 b. c., the date at 
which the Hegesias alluded to by Pliny and 
Quintilian lived. But the style of art ex- 
hibited in this work is quite sufficient to con- I 
tradict this supposition. It is much more I 
probable that the statue is of a later and | 
more advanced school; and that, although 
there are great difficulties in fixing a precise 
date, Agasias lived not earlier than the fourth 
century b. c. It certainly is very remark- i 
able tliat there is no allusion whatever in any | 
writer of antiquity to Agasias, in connection ' 
with a work possessing such high claims to 
critical notice. 

There was another sculptor of Ephesus 
called Agasias, the son of Menophilus. 

R. W. jun. 

A'GATIIA, SAINT, a virgin martyr of 
Sicily in the third century, and the first of the 
four principal female martyrs of the West, the 
history of whose life and miracles is related, 
with scarcely any important difference, by 
several Latin writers, and by St. Methodius 
and Simeon Metaphrastes in Greek. It is 
disputed whether she was born at Palermo or 
Catana, and the arguments on each side oc- 
cupy ten closely printed folio pages of the 
sixty-two which are devoted to St. Agatha in 
the “ Acta Sanctorum.” Her martyrdom 
took place at Catana in the third consulship 
of the Emperor Decius, a. d. 251. She was 
apprehended by order of Quintianus, pro- 
consul of Sicily, whose motives, we are told, 
were, to gratify his pride by showing that, 
though a man of low extraction, he had power 
over a lady of noble family ; his lust, because 
the beauty of Agatha had excited his desires ; 
his avarice, because he wished to lay his 
hands on her property ; and his impiety, be- 
<^U8e he could not bear to hear the name of 
Christ. Before bringing her before his tri- 
bunal, he had her detained for a month in 
the house of a noble matron named Aphro- 
disia, whose manners were depraved, and 
whose nine daughters, being as shameless as 
herself, made their residence, according to 
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the old biographers, seem rather a brothel 
than a palace. Butler, in his ** Lives of the 
Saints,” mentions this Aphrodisia as “ a most 
wicked woman, who, with six daughters, all 
prostitutes, kept a common stew.” WTien it 
was found that her persuasions had no effect 
upon St. Agatha’s mind, Quintianus ordered 
her to be brought before him, and enraged at 
the firmness of her answers, demanded of her 
to tell him, before she wa? taken to the tor- 
ture, why bhe despised the^ worship of the 
gods ? “ Say not, of the gods,” she replied, 

“ but, of the devils. May your wife,” she 
continued, “ be such as your goddess Venus 
was, and you such as your god Jupiter I ” 
The enraged proconsul ordered her to be 
struck on the face, and reproached' her for 
insulting him, on which he received the just 
rebuke, “ that it could not be an insult to 
w'ish hiuj^ to be like his gods.” On the .next 
day, after subjecting her to the rack and 
other tortures, he commanded her breasts to 
be cut off ; on which she only said, “ Impious 
and cniel tyrant, are you not ashamed to 
destroy in a woman that w'hich you sucked 
in your mother ? ” The wounds were all 
healed, we are told, the following night, by 
a miracle of St. Peter, who visited her 
dungeon in the shape of a physician. Quin- 
tianus, unmoved by the circumstance, ordered 
her, four days afterwards, to be rolled naked 
over burning coals mixed with potsherds. 
An earth(iuake immediately followed, the 
people rose in revolt, the affrighted pro- 
consul fled, and St. Agatha, being carried back 
to her prison, at length expired. Quintianus, 
who still remained unconverted, was drowned 
on a journey to take possession of her estates. 
The 5th of February is St. Agatha’s day ; 
she occupies a conspicuous position in the 
Greek and Roman calendars, and still retains 
a place in our own. The churches and mo- 
nasteries in her honour are numerous and 
widely scattered ; but she is considered as the 
more peculiar patroness of Sicily, and her 
veil has the credit of having several times 
averted the eruptions of Mount iEtna from 
the walls of Catana. {Acta Sanctorum^ Febr. 
i. 595 — 656. ; Baillct, Vies des Saints, ii. 
98 — 102. ; Butler, Lives of the Saints, ii. 56 
—59.) T. W. 

AGATHA'NGELUS, a ^m engraver. 
A finely executed gem by this artist repre- 
sents the portrait of a Roman. Winckelmann 
thought that it might be Sextus Pompeius, 
but other antiquaries have questioned this 
opinion. Nothing is known of the history, 
nor the place nor time of birth, of A^than- 
gelus. (Winckelmann, Cab. de Stosch,') 

R. W. jun. 

AGATHA'NGELUS, the son of Callis- 
tratus, was a native of Armenia. His period 
is unknown, but there is extant by him a life 
of S. Gregorius, entitled “ Vitnet Martyrium 
S. Gregorii Armenii,” which is printed in 
Greek and Latin in the ** Acta Sanctorum,” 
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AOATHA'RCHIDES (’A7oe(vx<»^0. or 
iGATHARCHUS (’A7c£9o()x»0.. « he was 
sometimes called, a native of Cnidos, iras a 
irammarian, vrho lived in the time of Pto- 
lemy VI. (Philometor) of under 

his successors. Ptolemy Philometor became 
king in 181, and died in 146 b.c. Agathar- 
chides was reader to Heraclides Lembus, and 
afterwards guardian of the young king of 
Egypt, as he informs us in the first book of 
the treatise on the Red Sea. This king is 
conjectured to be Ptolemy Soter II., who 
became king of Egypt b.c. 117. If this con- 
jecture is correct, the treatise on the Red Sea 
was written early in the reign of fioter II., 
when the author was growing old. 

Photius enumerates the following works by 
Agatharchidcs : — A work on Asia in ten 
books ; a work on Europe in forty -nine books, 
and a work on the Erythrean or Red Sea, 
Photius enumerates other works by Agathar- 
chides, but adds that he had never seen them. 
He commends his style and his judgment. 
Agatharchides imitated Thucydides : in the 
elevation of his language he was not his in- 
ferior, and he was superior to him in perspi- 
cuity. He also had reputation as a gram- 
marian, and well deserved to be numbered 
even among rhetoricians. Strabo, who says 
that he was of the Peripatetic sect, was ac- 
quainted with the work on the Red Sea. 
(Strabo, p. 779., Casaub.) Agatharchides 
wrote in the Attic dialect. 

Photius has preserved some considerable 
extracts, from the first and fifth books of the 
treatise on the Red Sea. In the fifth book, 
Agatharchides describes the mode of working 
the gold mines in the mountains near the Red 
Sea within the limits of Egypt. This curious 
passage has been transcribed by Diodorus (iii. 
12.). Agatharchides also describes the mode 
of life of the Ichthyophagi, or the nations that 
lived on fish ; the manner of hunting the 
elephant ; and he speaks of the rhinoceros 
and its habits, and of the camelopard (KajA-ri- 
\oirdp8a\is). At the conclusion of the trea- 
tise he refers to his works on Europe and 
Asia, and alleges, as an excuse for not writing 
more,* his advanced age and the troubled state 
of Egypt. The work on the Red Sea doubt- 
less contained much valuable matter. 

The extracts of Photius were first printed 
by H. Stephens, Paris, 1557, 8vo., with the 
Augments of Ctesias and Memnon,' and some 

r s of Appian. The Latin translation of 
Rhodomannus was published at Paris, 
1594, 8 VO. The extracts are also printed in 
the first volume of Hudson’s Minor Greek 
Geographers, Cheford, 1698, 8vo., with the 
translatioD of Rhodomannus. 

Plutarch quotes the Persica of Agathar- ; 


AGATHARCHUS CAyddapxos), a Greek 
painter, the son of Eudemus, and a native 
of Samos : he lived about b. c. 420, and was 
contemporary with Alcibiades and Zeuxis. 
He is said by Plutarch to have boasted of 
the facility and rapidity with which he painted 
in the presence of Zeuxis, who reproved 
him by simply stating that he (Zeuxis) 
painted very slowly. Alcibiades is said to 
have confined Agatharchus in his house until 
he had executed certain paintings there ; and 
then to have dismissed him with many pre- 
sents. Andocides gives rather a different 
account of the matter. 

Agatharchus, who painted a scene for iBs- 
chylus, mentioned by Vitruvius, is evidently 
a different person from the painter just spoken 
of, whom he must have preceded by at least 
half a century. Vitruvius says, that when 
.^schylus was exhibiting tragedies at Athens, 
Agatharchus made a scene and left a treatise 
upon it. With the assistance of this treatise, 
Democritus and Anaxagoras wrote on the 
same subject, showing how the extension of 
rays from a fixed point of sight should be 
made to correspond to lines according to na- 
tural reason, so that the images of buildings 
in painted scenes might have the appearance 
of reality *, and, although painted upon flat 
vertical surfaces, some parts should seem to 
recede, and others to come forward. Although 
Vitruvius here says that Agatharchus made 
a scene, the context shows that a painted per- 
spective scene is signified, and not a stage 
as some have supposed ; but this kind of 
scene-painting, or scenography as the Greeks 
termed it, was perhaps not generally practised 
until after the time of iEschylus, for Aristotle 
attributes its introduction to Sophocles. ( Plu- 
tarch, Pericles, 13. Alcib, 16. ; Andocides, 
Orat in Alcib, c. 7. ; Vitruvius, vii. Praf, ; 
Aristotle, PocY. c. 10.) R. N. W. 

AGATHARCHUS. [Agatharchides.] 

AGATHE'MERUS (’Ava^'^/Aepos), the son 
of Orthon, is the author of a small geogra- 
phical treatise entitled ’Tirorthreiwny 
ypcufklas iv “ A Sketch of Geography 

in Epitome.” This sketch is dedicated to his 
pupil Philon. It consists of two books : the 
first book contains some brief general prin- 
ciples, and a list of those persons who had 
done service to geography. The author says 
that Anaximander, the pupil of Thales, was 
the first person who, attempted to represent 
the inhabited world on a tablet, in which 
opinion he || supported by Strait and Dio- 
genes Laer^ ; he then mentions Hecatmus, 
Damastes, l^^mocritus, Eudoxus, and other 
geographers. The second book treats of 
special geography, of the divisions of the 
earth, seas, and islands. In this book there 
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are many extracts fh>m Ptolemy ; and much 
that is in the first book is repeated. The 
work has some small value. 

The time of Agathemerus is unknown ; 
but as he cites Ptolemy, who lived in the 
first half of the second century of our sera, 
he is of course not earlier than that writer. 
He mentions the wall buUt across North 
Britain, in the time of Septimius Severus, of 
which Spartianus (Scverws, c. 18.) speaks, 
whence it is inferred that he lived about 
the time of Septimius Severus, who died 
a.d.211. 

The first edition of Agathemerus, accom- 
panied by a Latin version, was by S. Tennu- 
lius, Amsterdam, 1671, 8vo. Agathemerus is 
also printed in the second volume of Hud- 
son’s Minor Greek Geographers, which con- 
tains Dodw ell’s Dissertations on Agatheme- 
rus. L. Holstenius had collated five MSS. 
for an edition of Agathemerus ; these MSS. 
contain many good readings, but they were 
not used by Hudson, whose text is that of 
Tennulius. 

The name of Agathemerus and Agathcmer 
occurs several times in inscriptions. One of 
the name was a physician. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Gr€Bc. iv- 615. G. L. 

AGATHE MERUS, CLAUDIUS 
8(os *A.ya9i)fjLtpos)y an ancient Greek physician, 
whose epitaph is preserved in the “ Marmora 
Oxoniensia,” (p. 77.) and the “Greek Antho- 
logy,”(ii. 827.) ed. Jacobs. Reinesius remarks 
(^Syntagma Inscript. Antiq. p. 610.) that this 
is the same person who is mentioned in the 
life of Persius, that goes under the name of 
Suetonius, where he is called Claudius Aga- 
ternus, and is said to have been a physician 
of Lacedaemon, and a pupil of the philosopher 
Comutus, who lived in the first century after 
Christ. To account for the, praenomen of 
Claudius being given to a Lacedecmonian, it 
may be remarked that the Spartans were the 
clients of the Claudia Gens. (Suetoniiw, 
Tiberius, c. 6. ; C. G. Kiihn, AMitam. ad 
Blench, Medic. Vet. d J. A. Fabricio, in 
Biblioth, Grceca exhibit.^ W. A. G. 

AGA'THIAS (’Ayo^fas), was a native of 
Myrina in .^olia in Asia Minor, whence 
he has the surname Asianus, in the Greek 
Anthology. He lived about the middle 
of the sixth century of the Christian sera. 
His father Memnonius was a rhetorician, 
and his mother Periclea, whom he lost at 
the age of three years, is praised as a 
woman of great piety. As she was buried at 
Constantinople, it appears that Memnonius 
had removed thither with his family. Aga- 
thias studied at Alexandria, and received a 
very liberal education. In a. d. 554 he re- 
turned to Constantinople, and, as the course 
of study of a young man of his class generally 
terminated at the age of eighteen, we may 
suppose that the year of his birth was some- 
where about 536. After his return, he com- 
menced the study of the law, on which he 
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appears to have spent about five years, and, 
he frequently appeared as an advocate in the 
courts : such adv^ates were then called in 
Greece “ ^holastici” (SxoXaorrucoQ, whence 
his name is sometimes accompanied by this 
epithet The profession of the law, however, 
although he gained reputation, and was con- 
sidered one of the most eloquent orators, was 
not to hb mind, and he only practised it for 
the sake of a living. His frvourite occu- 
pation wat the study of ancient poetry. 
He first wrote a great number of small love 
poems in nine books, which he called “ Daph- 
niaca” (^Acupuicucd). This collection was fol- 
lowed by several other poetical compositions, 
and some epigrams, many of which are still 
extant, and show that the author possessed 
a considerable degree of taste, wit, and ele- 
gance. Subsequently, he collected a kind of 
antholo^, containing poems of earlier writers, 
togetherVith works of several living poets of 
high rank. This anthology bore the title of 
“ Cyclus” (KiJkAos), and consisted of seven 
books, which were dedicated to Theodorus 
the Decurio. He appears to have been 
anxious to gain the favour of the great of his 
time, such as Paulus Silentiarius, and Mace- 
donius, many of whose epigrams were em- 
bodied in his “ Anthology.” Of this collec- 
tion nothing is extant except the introduction 
written by Agathias. 

It was on the suggestion of Paulus and one 
Eutychianus, that, after the death of Justinian, 
he was induced to undertake the history of 
his own time. He appears to have made a 
long preparation for this task, but the work 
itself was never completed, being interrupted 
by his death, which probably took place 
shortly before the year 582. The work 
breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, and only 
comprises the history of the short period 
from 553 to 559. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether 
Agathias was a Pagan or a Christian, but 
some of his epigrams show that he was a 
Christian. The style of his historical work 
is far from possessing the purity of the ancient 
Greek : his language is a mixture of nearly 
all Greek dialects, but the prevailing is the 
Ionic ; and the whole is interspersed with 
numerous words and expressions borrowed 
from the early epic poets. The spirit which 
pervades the whole work is that of a good 
man and an honest and impartial historian, 
but he shows little judgment ; his knowledge 
of Ital^ is very confused ; and in all political 
and military affairs his knowledge is much 
inferior to that of Procopius, of whose work 
that of Agathias is a continuation. 

The extant epigrams of Agathias, amount- 
ing to ninety-five, are in the “ Anthologia 
Grseca” (tom. iv. p. 3, &c. ed. Jacobs ; see 
the Prolegomena in tom. vi. p. 50, Ac.), and 
also in the two principal editions of his His- 
tory, which bears the title, Ilcpl rfis *lowrrm- 
avov fiaai\tlas or ^Itrroptwv rdfun e'. The Greek 
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Ale^dria: With tte Msistai:" 7rhei; 
CMnmg mother, the brother and sister kept 
the king in a state of complete dependency 
andexercisei in reality, the sovereign power 
Ptolemaus died m n. c. 205, leaving behind 


ilfe of Agathias, is his own history. (Com- him a son only live years old, Agathoclea 
p^re the dissertation prefixed to Niebuhr’s and her fiiends kept the event secret, that 
e^tion, De Vita Agathitf eiusque Libris His- they might be able to plunder the royal 
toriarum, p. xiii. — xx.) L. S. treasures ; and when their avarice was satis- 

ACATHl'NtJS (‘A7d[0ti/os), an eminent fied, they formed a conspiracy with the 
Greek physician, who lived towards the end meanest persons about the court, with a view 
of the first century after Christ. He was of raising Agathocles to the throne. Aga- 
horn at Sparta, was a pupil of Atheivcus, the thqcles made himself and Sosihius the guar- 
founder of the sect of the Pneumatici, and dians of the young king, and ruled in his 
tutor to the celebrated Archigenes, who is name ; and he endeavoured to establish him- 
said to have cured him of an attack of dili- self firmly by putting to death the most dis- 
rium, brought on by too much study, ac- tinguished persons from whom he had any- 
companied by want of sleep, by fomenting thing to fear. He raised his friends and 


his head with a great quantity .of warm oil. 
(Aetius, Lib. Med. Tetr. i. serin. 3. c. 172. p. 


creatures to all the high ojSices at court, and 
gave himself up to the most unbounded li- 


166. ed. H. Steph.) Agathinus did not ad- centiousness. He was scarcely ever sober, 
here to the doctrines of his master, but sought and no woman in the capital was safe from 
to unite the opinions of different medical him. The people submitted very reluctantly 
sects, and to reconcile their differences. For to this tyranny, and only waited for an op- 
this reason he gave to the sect which he portunity to throw off the yoke. Agathocles 
founded the name of Episynthetici (from employed every means that baseness and 
imovyrWrjfUy to heap up together). They seem falsehood could suggest to .pacify the people 
to have been a branch of the Methodic!, and and to destroy Tlcpolemus, on whom they 
to have agreed almost exactly with the placed their only hope. He continued his 
Eclectic!. Little is known of the peculiar usual mode of life, and added crime to crime, 
tenets of this sect, or of its founder, as his until at last the Macedonians of Alexandria, 
writings have all perished, with the exception who were readily joined by the Egyptians, 
of a few fragments preserved by Galen, Ori- ’resolved to rid themselves of the usurper, 
basius, AiHius, &c. He adopted nearly the Tlepolemus placed himself at the head of the 


same theory on the subject of the pulse as 
the sect of the Pneumatici, and his definition 
of it was equally subtle. He attributed the 
fhll pulse to the greater quantity of spirit 
(irwu/xa) which was contained in the artery, 
and which distended it with greater force. 
He distinguished the pulse (tr^uy^s) from a 
vibration (iraA/iJs), and recognised this latter 
phenomenon in the hidden arteries. Con- 
trary to the opinion of all the ancients, he 
considered the semi-tertian intermittent fever 
to belong to the same species as the tertian, 
from which it differed only in the length of 
the paroxysm. He disapproved of the use 
of warm baths, which was then so popular, 
and recommended cold bathing instead. (Le 
Clerc, Hist, de la Mid, ; Fabricius, BibUoih, 
Grceca, xiii. 41. ; Haller, Biblioth, Medic, 
Pract. i, 197. ; Spren^el, Hist, de la Mid, 
ii. 73. ; C. G. Kiihn, Additam. ad Elenchum 
Med. Vet. d Fabricio exhibit ; Isensee, Gesch. 
der Mcdicin.) W. A. G. 

AGATHOCLE'A fAyoadKAsio), a mistress 
of Ptolemseus Philopator, king of Egypt. 


insurgents. In the night the palace was sur- 
rounded by crowds, whose shouts roused 
Agathocles from his sleep. In the morning 
he attempted to capitulate, and promised to 
retire to private life ; but the Macedonians, 
who were already in possession of the outer 
buildings of the palace, refused all negotiation 
with him. Agathocles and his sister now 
implored the mercy of the Macedonians, and 
surrendered the young king to them. But the 
people forced their way into the palace, and 
Agathocles was killed by his friends, that he 
might not fall alive into the hands of ^ his 
enemies. (Enanthe had taken refuge in a 
temple, but she was dragged from it, as her 
daUi^ter was from the padace, and in a state 
of nakedness they were led to the stadium, 
where they were literally tom to pieces 
the infuriated multitude. All those who hm 
had any share in the murder of Eurydice, 
were likewise put to death. (Justin, xxx. 1, 
2.; Polybius, v. 63. xiy. 11. xv. 25 — 34; 
AthensBUS, vi. 251. xiiL 676. ; Plutarch, 
Cleomenes^ 33.) L, S, 
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